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ABSTRACT 

The  United  states  House  of  Representatives1 
Subcommittee  on  Post secondary  Education  met  for  3  days  for  a  hearing, 
one  of  a  series  of  heari' gs  on  the* reauthorization  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  on  this  occasion  to  hear  testimony  on  that 
Act's  Title  IX.  Title  IX  focuses  on  identifying  and  providing 
assistance  for  students  to  pursue  graduate  education  through 
fellowships.  It  also  aids  disadvantaged  students  in  receiving  legal 
training  and  provides  for  clinical  experiences  for  law  students.  On 
the  first  day  witnesses  testified  regarding  the  reauthorization  of 
this  title,  suggested  revisions  to  the  Harris,  Javits,  and  National 
Need  Fellowship  programs,  the  Department  of  Education's  plan  to 
combine  all  the  Higher  Education  Act  graduate  fellowship  programs 
into  one  national  graduate  fellowship  program  and  the  general 
condition  of  graduate  education  in  the  United  States.  On  the  second 
day  witnesses  testified  regarding  the  TRIO  programs,  the  State 
Student  Incentive  Grant  program,  and  the  Veterans  Education  Outreach 
Program.  On  the  final  day  of  the  hearing  witnesses  testified 
regarding  the  reform  and  improvement  of  campus-based  student 
financial  assistance  programs:  the  Supplemental  Educational 
Opportunity  Grant  program,  the  College  Work-Study  program,  and 
Perkins  Loans.  Witnesses  who  appeared  included  officials  from  the 
Department  of  Education,  representatives  of  national  associations  for 
various  types  of  education  professionals,  executives  from 
postsecondary  education  institutions  nation-wide,  and  a  graduate 
student.  Included  are  the  prepared  statements  of  the  witnesses, 
statements  of  witnesses  who  did  not  appear  in  person,  and  many 
supplemental  materials  and  correspondence.  (JB) 
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HEARING  ON  THE  REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  13,  1991 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Education, 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:30  a.m.,  Room 
2175,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  William  D.  Ford  [Chair- 
man] presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Ford,  Hayes,  Lowey,  Payne, 
Andrews,  Reed,  Roemer,  Coleman,  Klug,  and  Gunderson. 

Staff  present:  Thomas  Wolanin,  staff  director;  Diane  Stark,  legis- 
lative associate;  Gloria  Gray-Watson,  administrative  assistant;  Rose 
DiNapoli,  minority  staff  director;  and  Jo-Marie  St.  Martin,  minori- 
ty counsel. 

Statement  of  Hon.  William  D.  Ford,  a  Repre.  tentative  in  Congress  prom  the 

State  op  Michig  an 

Today  we  convene  the  21st  hearing  of  46  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary 
Education  is  conducting  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
Today's  hearing  is  on  Title  IX  of  that  act.  Title  IX  focuses  on  identifying  and  Provid- 
ing assistance  for  students  to  pursue  graduate  education  through  fellowships.  Title 
IX  also  aids  disadvantaged  students  in  receiving  legal  training  and  provides  for  clin- 
ical experiences  for  law  students.  ,  m  A.    .  t 

The  witnesses  before  us  today  will  present  proposals  for  the  jreauthomatipn  of 
Title  IX,  including  suggested  revisions  to  the  Harris,  Javits,  and  National  Need  Fel- 
lowship Programs.  We  will  also  hear  from  the  Department  of  Education  about  the 
adminirtration's  proposal  to  combine  all  the  Higher  Education  Act  Graduate  Fellow- 
ship Programs  into  one  National  Graduate  Fellowship  Program.  Finally,  we  will 
hear  testimony  regarding  the  general  condition  of  graduate  education  in  the  United 
States 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  the  comments  of  our  witnesses  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  testimony  that  we  hear  today  will  assist  us  in  providing  graduate  assistance  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Roemer.  [presiding]  This  hearing  will  come  to  order.  Today 
we  convene  the  21st  hearing  of  46  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Post- 
secondary  Education  is  conducting  on  the  Reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  Today's  hearing  is  on  Title  IX  of  that  Act. 
Title  DC  focuses  on  identifying  and  providing  assistance  for  stu- 
dents to  pursue  graduate  education  through  fellowships.  Title  IX 
also  aids  disadvantaged  students  in  receiving  legal  training,  and 
provides  for  clinical  experiences  for  law  students. 

The  witnesses  before  us "  oday  will  present  proposals  for  the  reau- 
thorization of  Title  IX,  including  revisions  to  the  Harris,  Javits, 
and  National  Need  Fellowship  programs.  We  will  also  hear  from 
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the  Department  of  Education  about  the  Administration's  proposal 
to  combme  all  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  graduate  fellowship 
programs  into  one  national  graduate  fellowship  program.  Finally, 
we  will  hear  testimony  regarding  the  general  condition  of  graduate 
education  in  the  United  States. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  the  comments  of  our  expert  witnesses 
this  morning.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  testimony  we  hear  today  will 
assist  us  in  providing  graduate  assistance  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
nation. 

With  that,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ranking  member, 
Mr.  Coleman,  for  his  opening  statements. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  have  a  statement 
today.  If  I  might,  I  would  like  to  go  through  the  entire  statement, 
not  just  place  it  in  the  record,  because  I  find  the  Title  IX  programs 
and  related  issues  to  be  very  important.  This  is  an  area  in  which, 
perhaps  too  often,  we  do  not  focus  enough  on  because  all  the  prob- 
lems of  programs  in  Title  IV  on  which  we  concentrate  much  of  our 
attention.  But  I  think  one  of  the  more  important  aspects  of  our 
Higher  Education  efforts  are  the  Title  IX  programs.  So  I  want  to 
join  with  you  in  welcoming  our  distinguished  guest  panelists  today 
who  will.be  testifying.  I  certainly  look  forward  to  their  testimony 
as  we  examine  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  addressing 
the  needs  of  graduate  education. 

I  believe  it  is  in  the  Nation's  best  interest  to  develop  our  Ameri- 
can pool  of  talent  as  fully  as  possible.  In  graduate  education,  this 
translates  into  Federal  policies  which  promote  the  highest  educa- 
tional quality  and  achievement.  The  Federal  Government  has  a 
role  to  play  in  this,  I  believe,  through  supporting  programs  that 
provide  financial  support  for  the  most  promising  students,  enabling 
them  to  successfully  complete  their  graduate  work. 

Secondly,  the  Federal  Government  should  promote  policies  at  the 
Federal  level,  that  will  lead  to  institutional  reform  of  university 
policies  in  order  to  help  students  successfully  complete  their  gradu- 
ate work. 

Thirdly,  we  should  develop  effective  links  between  graduate  and 
undergraduate  programs  to  ensure  that  the  Nation's  talent  pool  is 
as  broad  as  possible.  Our  graduate  education  programs  produce  the 
people  and  the  knowledge  that  this  nation  needs  to  maintain  and 
sharpen  its  competitive  edge.  But  despite  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  con- 
tinues to  have  the  most  advanced  higher  education  system  in  the 
world,  and  in  which  we  all  take  great  pride,  our  technological  supe- 
riority is  in  jeopardy. 

Our  R&D  workforce  is  increasingly  sustained  by  foreign  nation- 
als as  the  number  of  U.S.  citizens  pursuing  scientific  careers  de- 
clines. Some  alarming  statistics  bear  this  out.  In  1972,  80  percent  of 
the  physical  science  doctorates  awarded  by  U.S.  institutions  went 
to  U.S.  citizens.  By  1988,  that  percentage  had  dropped  to  less  than 
65  percent.  In  engineering,  the  percentage  of  Ph.D.'s  earned  by 
U.S.  citizens  fell  from  67  percent  in  1972  to  46  percent  in  1988. 

Foreign  students  and  faculty  in  industrial  sciences  certainly 
bring  a  rich  array  of  talent  with  them.  But  it  is  a  source  of  talent 
which  will  become  increasingly  unreliable  as  the  demand  for  their 
talent,  and  the  capacity  of  their  home  countries  to  support  it,  in- 
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creases.  The  dramatic  development  of  science  and  technology  in 
the  countries  with  which  we  compete  is  evident. 

Statistics  show  that  Europe  continues  to  overtake  us  in  invest- 
ment of  civilian  R&D.  France,  Germany,  Japan  and  the  United 
Kingdom  are  ahead  of  the  United  States  in  the  percentage  of  stu- 
dents who  pursue  engineering  as  their  first  degree.  We  are  only 
slightly  ahead  of  Japan  in  the  percentage  of  students  who  select 
natural  sciences. 

It  is  anticipated  that  unless  we  do  something,  a  sharp  increase  in 
the  demand  for  Ph.D.'s  in  the  U.S.  will  outstrip  supply.  Because  of 
that,  we  face  a  shortfall,  which  could  be  by  as  much  as  9,600 
Ph.D.'s  in  critical  areas  in  this  country  between  1995  and  year 
2010. 

So  in  order  to  help  universities,  to  help  this  Country  utilize  its 
resources  better,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  U.S.  citizens  earn- 
ing Ph.D.'s  in  critical  fields,  during  the  last  reauthorization,  5 
years  ago,  I  sponsored  a  new  program,  the  Graduate  Assistance  in 
areas  of  National  Need. 

That  program  awards  three-year  grants  on  a  competitive  basis  to 
deserving  graduate  departments  to  provide  them  with  the  neces- 
sary resources  to  increase  the  number  of  students  educated  in  their 
doctoral  programs.  Under  the  program,  institutions  can  receive 
grants  which  average  about  $200,000,  and  can  provide  students  in 
return  with  stipends  of  up  to  $10,000  each  to  support  the  cost  of 
their  tuition,  their  fees,  and  other  program  costs. 

We  have  received  a  lot  of  support  for  this  program,  especially  in 
the  appropriations  committee.  I  am  very  proud  of  that,  and  thank- 
ful for  all  the  work  of  others.  I  point  out  Congressman  Vin  Weber 
of  Minnesota  who  is  on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  who  has 
been  very,  very  helpful  in  securing  our  appropriations  needs. 

Although  the  program  started  out  under  the  past  administration 
with  less  than,  shall  we  say,  full  support,  we  did  get  $7.7  million  in 
fiscal  year  1988  that  was  increased  to  12.8  in  1989,and  15.8  in  1990. 
But  last  year,  the  Bush  Administration  recognized  the  need  for 
homegrown  talent.  They  proposed,  and  we  passed  and  appropriated 
close  to  $25  million  for  fiscal  year  1991.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  will  look  favorably  upon  our  request  for 
additional  funds  this  year. 

Those  dollars  that  1  just  mentioned  add  up  to  about  $60  million 
total,  and  have  enabled  350  new  and  continuing  institutional 
grants  to  support  4,000  students.  These  fellowships  are  for  people 
who  are  working  towards  their  Ph.D.  So  I  think  we're  making  an 
impact. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  several  people  on  the  panel  today  who,  I 
think,  will  reference  this  program.  Especially  Dr.  Peter  May  from 
the  University  of  Chicago,  whose  testimony  I  have  already  re- 
viewed. His  story  is  of  success  at  the  University  and  what  our  pro- 
gram has  been  able  to  do  for  and  mean  to  people. 

Also,  I  want  to  extend  a  special  welcome  to  Dr.  Jerry  Pollitt  from 
Yale,  Dean  of  the  graduate  school  at  Yale,  who  I  have  known  and 
worked  with  now  for  several  years  in  an  advisory  capacity.  Yale 
has  taken  the  lead  in  trying  to  address  some  of  the  issues  regard- 
ing graduate  education.  We  are  looking  forward  to  hearing  from 
him. 
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I  am  reviewing  all  of  the  information  that  was  sent  to  the  Chair- 
man and  myself  regarding  Title  DC.  As  the  Chairman  recently  said, 
there  are  several  proposals,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  adminis- 
tration s  suggestions  to  consolidate  Title  DC  into  a  single  program.  I 
have  some  reservations  about  that  suggestion.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  the  witnesses  regarding  this  proposal  today.  I  look  forward  to 
hearing  all  of  your  testimony. 

I  thank  you  for  your  indulgence,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Roemer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Coleman,  for  those  excellent  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Hayes  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  the  interest  of  time,  I 
am  not  going  to  make  any  long  drawn-out  statement  or  anything  of 
that  sort.  I  do  want  to  welcome  Dr.  May,  who  is  from  my  district. 
He  teaches  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  as  well  as  head  of  the 
School  of  Mathematics  at  that  great  institution. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  concern,  and  I  look  to  hear  from  all  of 
the  witnesses  today  if  time  will  permit.  I  am  interested  in  the  con- 
tinuing decline  in  the  number  of  minority  and  women  students 
who  have  the  chance  to  study  in  graduate  courses.  I  realize  that— 
and  I  am  not  trying  to  say  it  is  because  of  gender  or  race.  I  think  it 
is  because  of  the,  it  seems  to  me,  the  graduate  courses  are  becom- 
ing more  available  for  those  who  have  money  than  those  who  don't 
have  money. 

I  would  hope  that  as  we  continue  to  try  to  do  what  we  can  in  the 
Federal  Government  to  support  these  kinds  of  programs,  we  see  to 
it  that  it  becomes  available  to  the  poor  and  the  underprivileged 
which  need  education,  too,  if  we  are  going  to  fight  the  kinds  of 
problems  we  have  in  terms  of  unemployment,  which  is  growing. 

I  just  heard— talked  to  my  district  this  morning.  Part  of  the 
great  celebration  to  the  Bulls'  victory  that  went  on  yesterday  and 
last  night  was  to  break  into  stores,  and  loot  them  as  a  part  of  that 
celebration  in  certain  areas  of  Chicago.  This  is  because  this  is  the 
way  some  people  celebrated.  They  see  it  as  a  chance  to  get  some  of 
what  is  that  that  they  don't  have. 

So  1  think  this  is  something  that  certainly  through  education,  we 
could  help.  We  can't  do  it  by  depriving  people  because  they  don't 
have.  I  just  want  to  say  that. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Roemer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hayes. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  eager  to  listen  to  the  witnesses 
testify,  and  I  have  no  opening  statement.  Thank  you,  though. 

Mr.  Roemer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Reed. 

I  would  also  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
from  Mr.  Gaydos  from  Pennsylvania  be  entered  in  the  record,  with- 
out objection. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Gaydos  and  Hon. 
Thomas  C.  Sawyer  follow:] 


opening  Statement 
Jossph  K.  oaydos 
Postsseondsry  tdueation  Het.ing 
June  13 i  1991 


we  currently  have  several  different  echolarehip  end 
fellowship  progress  thet  enable  students  to  pursue  s  vsriety 
of  grsdusts  sduestion  prograas. 

!  fully  undsrstsnd  thst  in  the  interest  of  siaplicity, 
folding  virtually  sll  of  thsss  individual  programs  into  a 
sslsot  few  largsr  programs  may  sssa  liks  s  good  idsa,  however ♦ 
X  don't  know  if  this  Is  nsossssry  or  dssirable. 

Congress  originally  ersstsd  ths  various  graduato  progrsas 
bsesuss  thsrs  was,  snd  still  is,  s  nssd  to  sssist  studsnts  in 
pursuing  divsrss  srsss  of  study  —  both  in  the  seisness  snd  in 
ths  huaanitiss. 

The  Adainistration  is  proposing  to  oonsolidsts  six 
grsdusts  sssistsnes  progrsas  into  ons  prograa,  oall  it 
National  Orsduats  Fellowships,  snd  give  ths  leeretsry  of 
Idueation  ths  suthority  to  sst  fellowship  funding  liaits  for 
the  diffsrsnt  subjeet  arsss  bssed  on  his  deterainstlon  of 

national  nssd. 

X  sgrss  thst  we  ne«d  sore  scientists,  engineers,  and 
aathsastieisns,  but,  x  do  not  sgrss  that  providing  sssistsnes 
for  those  studiss  should  eoas  st  ths  sxpsnss  of  studiss 
dssllng  with  ths  huaanitiss  and  soeisl  seisness . 
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Frogreoe  in  both  tht  eeieneee  and  humanititt  is  eaeential 
to  tht  well-being  and  furtharanea  of  thia  nation.  Technology 
by  itaalf  meane  nothing,    wa  aust  undaratand  what  we  aoan  to 
aeeoeplioh  in  human  teraa  by  our  aciantifio  andaavora.    If  wa 
don't,  wa  will  navar  know  how  affactivt  ara  acitntific 
advaneaa  ara. 

Thosao  Jefferson  one*  said,  "X  look  to  tho  diffusion  of 
. . .  tduoation  ao  tha  raaoureo  aoat  raliad  upon  for 
aMliorating  tha  condition*  promoting  tho  virtue,  and 
advancing  tha  happinaoo  of  Ban." 

X'a  concerned  that  tha  Adminiotration'a  proposal  to 
eonaolidata  six  graduata  aooiatanct  programa  ia  nothing  mora 
than  an  attempt  to  eliminate  four  of  tha  programa  baeauaa  thay 
do  not  provido  aaaiatanea  in  tha  aciancaa  or  aathaaatica. 
But,  baforo  x  tall  you  which  four  programa  I'm  talking  about, 
lot  ma  tall  you  about  tha  two  programa  that  ara  probably  aafa 
~  tho  Patricia  xoberto  Karri  a  Oraduata  rallowehipa  and  tho 
Graduata  Aaaiatanea  in  Araaa  of  National  Naad  program. 

in  hio  fiscal  Yeer  1991  budget,  tho  Frooidant  rtquaattd 
91.8  million  moro  than  tha  1990  appropriation  for  tho  Harria 
Oraduata  rellowohipa  which  ara  awardad  to  otudanta  who  art 
undar-rapraaantad  in  graduata  aducation.    Hit  explanation  for 
tho  ineroaaa  waa  to  improvr  educational  achitvtmtnt  for 
under-rtprtaanttd  groupo  in  araaa  of  national  nttd. 

Tht  Oraduata  Assistance  in  Artas  of  National  Nttd 
program,  which  providea  for  follovohipa  through  institutional 
granta  to  onhanct  tht  ttaching  and  raaaareh  capacity  in 
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•tltettd  subjsot  araas,  it  safe  beeauss  the  Secretary  of 
•duett ion  already  decides  whleh  subjset  areas  art  naadad  and 

which  art  not. 

Zn  riaeal  Vaar  1981 ,  tha  Dapartaant  of  Education  aada  42 
Institutional  awards  undar  tha  National  Naad  program  —  of 
thasa  42  awards,  11  wsrs  in  Chaaistry,  10  wara  in  engineering, 
11  wara  in  Hathaaaties,  and  10  wara  in  Physics.    Ths  following 
fiscal  yssr,  32  naw  awards  wsrs  mads  —  sight  ssoh  in 
Chsmistry,  engineering,  Mathematics,  and  fhysies. 

Now  1st  as  tsll  you  about  the  four  existing  programs  X  aa 
coneornsd  may  be  eomplotsly  oliainatad  bacauss  they  do  not 
provide  assistance  in  areas  of  national  need  as  determined  by 
the  Department  of  Education.    They  are  the  Patricia  Roberts 
Harris  Public  Ssrvioc  fsllowshlps,  ths  jseob  K.  Javits 
Fellowships,  foreign  Language  and  Area  Itudiss  fsllowshlps, 
snd  Library  Csrssr  Trsining. 

zn  hia  fiscal  Yssr  1991  budgst,  ths  prssidsnt  rsqusstsd 
that  only  continustion  swards  be  provided  tor  the  Patricia 
ftoburts  nsrris  Public  service  fellowships  snd  ths  Jscob  K. 
Javits  fsllowshlps.    Thsss  progrsms  provlds  sssistsncs  for 
study  in  public  ssrviec,  ths  srts,  humsnitiss,  snd  social 
selsness.    Ths  Adainistrstion  ssid  thsss  progrsms  should  be 
tsrminstsd  bscouse  they  did  not  address  srsss  of  notional 
need. 

While  the  President  did  not  apaeifieally  tsrgst  Lsnguags 
itudiss  or  Librsry  Trsining  for  sliainstion  in  his  1991 
request,  funding  for  fellowship  setivitics  undsr  thsss  two 
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programs  May  alao  ba  la  jaepardy. 

Currently,  both  of  thaaa  prograaa  ara  net  legialatively 
United  to  aaalating  only  graduate  atudenta.  Tha 
Adainiatratlon  haa  pullad  thaaa  prograaa  froa  titlaa  two  and 
aii  of  tha  Higher  Idueation  Act  of  196S  and  luaped  thea 
together  with  the  graduate  prograaa  found  in  title  nine  of  the 
Act, 

■eeauae  the  adalnlatratlon  it  already  aaeking  to 
eliainata  undergraduate  aeeeaa  to  thaaa  prograaa  and  baoauae 
they  do  not  addraaa  aubjaet  areaa  of  national  need,  aa 
previoualy  deterained  by  the  Departaent  of  iduoation,  x  don't 
aee  any  reason  to  believe  that  Language  ftudiea  or  Library 
Training  will  raeeive  funding. 

X'a  not  aura  Congreaa  wanta  to  eatabliah  the  policy  of 
providing  graduate  aaalatanee  only  to  atudenta  atudylng  aath 
and  ■eienee.    But,  X'a  fairly  certain  that  Congreaa  would  not 
like  to  abdicate  ita  authority  and  let  the  Adainiatration 
decide  the  educational  prioritiea  of  thia  nation  baaed  on 
which  aubject  areaa  it  ultimately  believea  are  important  and 
which  are  not. 
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OPENING  STATEMENT 
for 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  POSTSECONDARV  EDUCATION 
June  13,  1991 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  convening  this  hearing  on  Title 
9,  Graduate  Education. 

As  the  polymar  science  center  of  the  world,  schools  and 
businesses  in  my  district  of  Akron,  Ohio  are  keenly  aware  of 
the  need  to  support  graduate  education. 

The  disciplines  currently  served  through  the  Graduate 
Assistance  Program  for  Areas  of  National  Need  -  mathematics, 
chemistry,  physics,  engineering  and  foreign  language  - 
provide  graduate  degrees  that  are  in  strong  demand  in  Akron. 

In  addition,  The  University  of  Akron  has  received  funds  under 
the  Patricia  Roberts  Harris  Fellowships  for  the  past  few 
years . 

I  understand  that  we  will  be  hearing  suggestions  today  to 
make  some  significant  changes  to  Title  9  - 

changes  that  would 

m  consolidate  these  programs  with  other  titles 

•  change  the  eligibility  requirements 

•  add  a  new  program 

While  I  have  some  concerns  about  one  of  these  proposed 
changes,  I  think  that  the  Chapman  is  right  on  target  in  his 
goal  to  carefully  examine  all  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  and 
I  look  forward  to  hearing  the  ideas  that  all  of  our  witnesses 
will  present. 
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Mr.  Roemer.  I  would  just  like  to  make  one  last  comment  before 
welcoming  the  distinguished  panel  to  this  morning's  hearing. 

I  would  like  to  welcome  Coach  Richard  Digger  Phelps  to  this 
mornings  hearing.  Unfortunately,  he's  just  left  the  room.  Although 
he  doesn  t  deal  directly  with  Title  IX  funding,  he  has  contributed 
in  a  very,  very  direct  and  intimate  way  to  education  in  this  coun- 
try, having  graduated  every  single  one  of  the  four-year  athletes 
that  went  through  his  basketball  program  in  20  years  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame.  That  is  a  record  that  I  think  we  can  all  look 
at  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  and  envy. 

We  need  to  make  sure  that  kind  of  teaching  takes  place  at  our 
institutions  of  higher  education.  We  see  the  graduation  rate  at 
many  of  our  colleges  for  athletes  far  below  50  percent. 
*  1  VJ1^6^  take,  this  opportunity  to  personally  commend  him 
for  all  that  he  has  done,  including,  Mr.  Hayes,  John  Paxton  who 
played  on  that  Chicago  Bulls  team  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame.  He  sure  did  all  light  last  night. 

With  that,  I  would  like  to  welcome  this  morning's  panel,  and  ask 
them  to  address  many  of  the  articulate  and  cogent  points  that  this 
Committee  has  asked  for  this  morning. 

I  would  like  to  welcome  Mr.  John  Childers.  I  would  also  like  to 
welcome  Dr.  John  D'Arms.  Sitting  in  for  Chairman  Ford,  I  would 

remiss  if  I  didn  t  give  you  a  special  welcome  from  the  University 
of  Michigan.  I  would  like  to  welcome  Dr.  Jerome  Pollitt,  Dr.  Frank 
L.  Morris,  Sr.,  Dr.  Peter  May,  and  Ms.  Laura  Shanner. 

Mr.  John  Childers  will  begin  the  presentation  this  morning. 

STATEMENT  OF  HONORABLE  JOHN  CHILDERS,  DEPUTY  ASSIST- 
ANT  SECRETARY  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS,  U.S.  DE- 
PARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  WASHINGTON,  DC 
Mr.  Childers.  Mr.  Chairman,  Congressman  Coleman,  Congress- 
man Hayes,  Congressman  Reed,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  this 
morning  to  present  the  administration's  recommendations  for  reau- 
thorizing the  graduate  fellowship  programs  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965. 

These  important  programs  in  the  Office  of  Higher  Education  Pro- 
grams serve  a  vital  national  purpose.  Federal  support  for  graduate 
education  is  important  in  meeting  the  needs  for  scholars  and  re- 
searchers in  the  humanities  and  in  the  sciences  and  engineering 
fields.  We  need  highly  trained  individuals  to  replenish  the  faculties 
of  our  colleges  and  universities.  We  also  need  trained  researchers 
in  academia.  business  and  industry,  and  the  public  sector. 

As  Congressman  Coleman  has  already  pointed  out  this  morning, 
we  have  several  areas  of  great  concern.  For  example,  U.S.  citizens 
receive  less  than  half  the  number  of  all  the  doctorates  in  math  and 
engineering  in  the  U.S.  graduate  schools.  The  Department  of  Edu- 
cation programs  are  attempting  to  help  correct  this  problem. 

This  year,  for  example,  we  are  supporting  426  American  citizens 
studying  for  advanced  degrees  in  mathematics.  That  is  more  than 
the  total  number  of  doctorates  awarded  to  U.S.  citizens  in  this  field 
in  an>  year  from  1985  through  1990.  This  fall  alone,  we  will  be 
starring  205  new  Ph.D.  candidates  in  mathematics  at  American 
universities. 
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Federal  support  for  these  fields  is  vital  if  we  are  to  produce"  the 
new  generation  of  faculty  and  leaders  to  help  the  United  States 
keep  it?  competitive  edge  internationally. 

Just  very  briefly,  on  the  major  fields  and  programs  we  currently 
have  through  the  graduate  assistance  and  areas  of  national  needs, 
we  are  currently  supporting  1,690  students  at  78  graduate  schools 
the  Javits  fellowship  program  is  supporting  531  fellows  in  arts,  hu- 
manities and  the  social  sciences. 

The  Patricia  Roberts  Harris  programs  are  supporting  over  1,100 
graduate  students  from  groups  traditionally  under-represented  in 
graduate  education,  including  minorities  and  women.  The  Title  IV 
foreign  language  and  area  studies  program  currently  supports  610 
academic  fellows  studying  more  than  To  languages. 

Let  me  now,  if  I  may,  turn  to  the  administration's  proposals  to 
consolidate  six  current  graduate  fellowship  programs  into  one  na- 
tional graduate  fellowships  program.  The  department  proposes  to 
consolidate,  streamline  and  simplify  our  current  programs  into  this 
one  program.  We  believe  that  the  current  programs  have  served 
the  Nation  well,  but  believe  that  their  divided  nature  has  created 
some  confusion  and  has  placed  a  heavy  administrative  burden  on 
institutions. 

The  first  part  of  the  proposal  would  be  to  simplify  administration 
of  the  program  and  provide  more  flexibility  in  these  programs.  Cur- 
rently, for  each  grant,  an  institution  of  higher  education  must 
abide  by  specific  program  regulations  for  eacn  program.  Each  pro- 
gram has  different  levels  of  stipend  support  calculated  under  differ- 
ing methodologies.  The  program  supported  in  the  Office  of  Higher 
Education  programs  right  now  are  subject  to  six  different  program 
regulations. 

Institutions  have  to  deal  with  six  different  financial  reports  and 
six  separate  performance  reports,  submit  different  certifications  of 
student  need  for  the  six  programs  calculated  under  six  different 
program  methodologies,  and  determine  tuition  and  fee  payments 
under  six  different  sets  of  rules  and  establish  six  accounting  sys- 
tems to  insure  audit  reliability. 

Additionally,  each  of  these  fellowship  programs  has  a  separate 
grant  period  and  fellowship  term  requiring  the  institution  to  track 
students  under  the  six  programs  for  differing  periods  of  time.  Com- 
pounding the  institutions'  administrative  burden  are  different  re- 
quirements for  carry-over  of  funds,  re-obligation  of  fellowships,  the 
supplant-supplement  provision  of  funds  and  student-leave  approval 
policies. 

We  feel  the  administration's  proposal  would  eliminate  this  ad- 
ministrative maze.  An  institution  or  higher  education  would  apply 
under  one  program,  prepare  one  financial  report,  one  performance 
report,  calculate  student  need  under  one  methodology  and  abide  by 
one  program's  regulations.  Each  student  would  receive  the  same 
stipend  and  the  institution  would  receive  the  same  amount  of  insti- 
tution support  for  a  fellow  in  any  of  the  programs. 

Specifically,  the  administration's  proposal  would  allow  the  Secre- 
tary to  designate— and  this  gets  to  the  area  of  flexibility  and  meet- 
ing national  needs— the  Secretary  could  designate  on  a  periodic 
basis  the  fields  of  study  for  which  applications  would  be  solicited. 
These  fields  could  include  any  fields  wnere  need  was  ascertained  in 
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higher  education.  The  proposal  would  have  provisions  that  would 
ensure  that  institutions  seeking  and  receiving  awards  would  re- 
cruit students  from  groups  traditionally  under-represented  in  the 
field  of  graduate  study. 

The  program  would  be  institution-based,  as  most  of  our  programs 
now  are,  except  for  the  Javits  program.  It  would  establish  the  same 
stipend  level,  $10,000,  for  all  graduate  fellows.  Currently,  they 
range  in  the  department  from  $7,000  to  $10,000.  It  would  provide 
the  same  tuition  and  fee  payment,  $6,000  per  fellow  to  each  institu- 
tion. These  payments  currently  range  from  $6,000  to  full  tuition 
and  fees.  It  would  provide  support  to  a  graduate  student  for  a  max- 
imum of  5  years. 

We  feel  that  this  proposal  retains  the  flexibility  and  ability  to 
focus  national  resources  on  fields  of  vital  importance;  however, 
they  will  simplify  the  process  of  applying  for  and  receiving  a  fel- 
lowship for  everyone.  The  simplification  would  also  help  the  de- 
partment itself  administer  the  graduate  level  of  funds  with  our 
limited  staff  to  support  these  important  programs. 

One  other  quick  point,  if  I  might,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  also  propose 
to  combine  two  other  programs,  the  minority  participation  and 

Saduate  education  program,  to  combine  that  with  the  Ronald  E. 
cNair  post-baccalaureate  achievement  program,  and  to  create  a 
new  Ronald  E.  McNair  graduate  outreach  program.  This  new  pro- 
gram would  provide  support  to  disadvantaged  students  from  eco- 
nomically and  culturally  disadvantaged  backgrounds  by  way  of 
summer  institutes  and  other  effective  methods  to  prepare  them  for 
graduate  school. 

By  consolidating  these  two  programs  with  similar  goals,  we 
would  avoid  the  duplication  of  services  that  currently  exists  be- 
tween the  programs  and  better  assist  disadvantaged  students  with 
effective  preparation  for  graduate  study.  Two  other  areas  affect 
graduate  education.  The  department  proposes  to  eliminate  the  as- 
sistance for  training  in  the  legal  profession  program  and  the  law 
school  clinical  experience  program. 

As  important  as  these  programs  are,  we  feel  that  the  training  of 
highly  qualified  students  in  fields  of  study  critical  to  the  National 
well-being  should  have  priority  over  programs  addressing  only  one 
professional  field  of  study. 

Finally,  we  would  repeal  Title  II  of  the  current  Act,  which  pro- 
vides assistance  for  library— academic  library  and  information 
technology,  but  would  fold  the  fellowships  under  that  Title  into  the 
consolidated  graduate  fellowships  program,  so  that  fellowship  por- 
tion would  be  retained. 

We  believe  that  the  administration's  proposals  to  consolidate, 
simplify,  streamline  and  improve  the  graduate  programs  will  make 
the  programs  more  efficient  and  effective  and  would  benefit  both 
institutions  and  students.  We  feel  that  these  proposals  retain  the 
best  features  of  the  current  programs,  while  allowing  for  greater 
administrative  flexibility  and  unified  program  opera'  ion. 

I  appreciate  your  courtesy  in  listening  to  these  proposals  this 
morning.  Of  course,  after  the  other  panelists  testify,  I  would  be 
happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  might  have. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  John  B.  ChiTders  follows:] 
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Department  of  Education 

Statement  by 

John  B.  Childers 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for 

Higher  Education  Programs 
before  the 

House  Subcommittee  on  Postaecondary  Education 
on 

Reauthorization  of  the  Graduate  Fellowship  Program 
June  13. 1991 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  this  Committee  today  to  discuss  the 
Administration's  recommendations  for  reauthorizing  the  graduate  fellowship 
programs  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Our  higher  education 
reauthorization  proposal,  the  "Higher  Education  Act  Amendments  of  1991,"  was 
introduced  yesterday.  These  important  programs  in  the  Office  of  Higher 
Education  Programs  serve  a  vital  national  purpose. 

Federal  support  for  graduate  education  is  important  in  meeting  the  need  for 
scholars  and  researchers  in  the  humanities  and  in  the  sciences  and  engineering. 
We  need  highly  trained  individuals  to  replenish  the  faculties  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  as  senior  professors  retire;  we  also  need  trained  researchers  in 
academia,  business  and  industry,  and  the  public  sector.  For  example,  in  1990 
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U.S.  citizens  received  fewer  than  half  of  all  the  doctorates  in  mathematics  and 
engineering  conferred  by  U.S.  graduate  schools.  Notably,  we  currently  support 
through  the  Department's  fellowship  programs  426  U.S.  students  studying  for 
advanced  degrees  in  mathematics;  this  is  more  than  the  total  doctorates  awarded 
to  U.S.  citizens  in  the  field  of  mathematics  in  any  year  from  1985  through  1990. 
The  support  we  provide,  in  conjunction  with  additional  support  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  other  agencies,  is  essential  if  we  are  to  substantially 
increase  the  number  of  U.S.  citizens  receiving  advanced  degrees  in  these  fields. 
While  the  number  of  U.S.  citizens  receiving  doctorates  in  science  and  engineering 
increased  during  the  decade  from  19*  0  to  1990,  the  net  increase  was  only  208-from 
13,410  in  1980  to  13,618  in  1990. 

Additionally,  recent  projections  by  Bowen  and  Sosa  note  that  between  1997  and 
2002  there  will  be  only  eight  candidates  for  every  ten  faculty  in  all  areas  of  arts  and 
sciences,  and  only  seven  candidates  for  every  ten  vacancies  in  humanities  and 
social  sciences.  Federal  support  and  more  efficient  use  of  each  dollar  available  for 
support  of  graduate  study  are  essential  if  we  are  to  produce  the  new  generation  of 
faculty  and  leaders  that  are  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  maintain  a 
competitive  edge  internationally  in  vital  fields  of  inquiry.  The  support  will  also 
enhance  our  ability  to  increase  the  number  of  advanced  degree  recipients  in  fields 
of  study  identified  as  critical  to  the  national  need,  and  to  increase  the  number  of 
advanced  degree  recipients  from  underrepresented  groups. 
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The  contribution  to  graduate  education  made  by  the  current  programs  has  been 
important  Through  the  Graduate  Assistance  in  Areas  of  National  Need 
(GAANN)  fellowship  program,  we  are  now  supporting  advanced  study  by  1690 
students  at  78  graduate  schools  in  35  states.  The  fields  of  study  for  which  awards 
have  been  made  include  chemistry,  engineering,  foreign  languages, 
mathematics,  and  physics.  The  Jacob  K.  Javits  Fellowship  Program  currently 
supports  531  fellows  at  71  institutions  of  higher  education  in  22  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  pursuing  degrees  in  the  arts,  humanities,  and  social 
sciences.  The  Patricia  Roberts  Harris  Graduate  and  Professional  Studies 
Fellowships  Program  now  supports  1,119  graduate  students,  from  groups 
traditionally  underrepresented  in  graduate  education,  including  minorities  and 
women.  The  Title  VI  Foreign  Language  and  Area  Studies  program  currently 
supports  610  academic  year  fellows  pursuing  advanced  study  in  more  than  75 
languages. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  our  specific  proposal  to  consolidate  the  six  current  graduate 
fellowship  programs  into  one  National  Graduate  Fellowships  Program.  The 
Department  proposes  to  consolidate,  streamline,  and  simplify  the  current 
graduate  fellowship  programs  into  one  National  Graduate  Fellowships  Program. 
The  fellowship  programs  we  would  consolidate  are  the  Graduate  Assistance  in 
Areas  of  National  Need,  Patricia  Roberts  Harris  Graduate  and  Professional 
Study,  Patricia  Roberts  Harris  Public  Service,  and  Jacob  K.  Javits  Fellowship 
programs  from  Title  DC;  the  Foreign  Language  and  Area  Studies  (FLAS) 
program  from  Title  VI;  and  the  Library  Career  Training  Fellowship  program 
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authorized  under  Part  B  of  Title  II. 

The  Department  has  supported  these  programs  and  believes  that  the  programs 
have  served  the  nation  well.  However,  the  Department  believes  the  fractionated 
nature  of  these  fellowships  programs  has  created  some  confusion  and  placed  a 
heavy  administrative  burden  on  institutions  receiving  fellowship  grant  awards. 

The  National  Graduate  Fellowships  proposal  would  simplify  administration  and 
would  provide  more  flexibility  in  targeting  funds.  Under  some  of  the  current 
fellowship  programs,  the  individual  student  is  the  legal  applicant;  for  other 
programs  the  institution  of  higher  education  or  its  component  graduate  schools  is 
the  applicant.  For  each  program  grant,  the  institution  must  abide  by  specific 
program  regulations  and  must  submit  separate  financial  and  performance 
reports.  The  fellowship  programs  provide  different  levels  of  student  stipend 
support,  calculated  under  differing  methodologies.  Institutional  support  also 
differs  under  the  programs  -  some  programs  require  institutional  matching 
support,  some  allow  the  institution  to  charge  the  fellow  the  difference  between  the 
Department's  support  and  the  actual  tuition  and  fees  cost,  while  other  programs 
do  not  allow  the  institution  to  charge  the  fellow  costs  not  met  by  the  Department's 
institutional  support  payment. 

Thus,  at  any  given  time  an  institution  of  higher  education  may  administer  six 
different  fellowship  programs  subject  to  six  different  program  regulations;  be 
required  to  submit  six  separate  financial  reports  and  six  separate  performance 
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reports;  submit  certifications  of  student  need  for  the  six  different  programs  - 
calculated  under  six  different  program  methodologies;  determine  tuition  and  fees 
payments  required  of  fellows  or  allowed  under  the  six  different  programs;  and 
establish  six  different  accounting  systems  to  ensure  audit-reliability  -  all  this 
after  having  applied  for  the  programs  under  separate  applications. 

Additionally,  each  fellowship  program  has  a  separate  grant  period  and  fellowship 
term,  requiring  the  institution  to  track  students,  under  the  six  programs,  for 
differing  periods  of  time.  Compounding  the  institution's  administrative  burden 
are  the  different  requirements  for  carry-over  of  funds,  re-obligation  of  fellowships, 
supplant-supplement  of  funds,  and  student-leave  approval. 

The  confusion  created  by  six  different  and  distinct  fellowships  programs  also 
affects  the  individual  students.  Many  students  are  unaware  of  the  available 
fellowships.  Other  students  do  not  understand  the  application  procedures  -  to 
whom  and  how  to  apply  for  fellowship  assistance.  And  because  of  the  programs' 
separate  provisions  for  institutional  payments,  students  are  unsure  as  to  their 
responsibility  for  tuition  and  fees  payments. 

The  National  Graduate  Fellowships  Program  would  eliminate  this 
administrative  maze.  An  institution  of  higher  education  would  apply  under  one 
program;  prepare  one  financial  report  and  one  performance  report;  prepare  one 
certification  of  student  need  calculated  under  one  methodology;  and  abide  by  one 
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program's  regulations.  Also,  the  institution  would  receive  the  same  institutional 
allowance  for  each  Fellow. 

The  National  Graduate  Fellowships  Program  would  have  the  following  specific 
characteristics: 

o  It  would  allow  the  Secretary  to  designate,  on  a  periodic  basis,  the  fields  of 
study  for  which  applications  would  be  solicited;  these  fields  could  include 
any  fields  supported  by  the  Department's  current  fellowship  programs. 

o       It  would  ensure  that  institutions  receiving  an  award  will  recruit  students 
from  groups  traditionally  underrepresented  in  the  particular  area  of 
graduate  study. 

o       It  would  be  institution-based,  assigning  applicants  the  responsibility  of 
selecting  the  individual  fellowship  stipend  recipients. 

o  It  would  establish  the  same  stipend  level.  $10,000  for  all  National  Graduate 
Fellows.  Current  stipend  levels  differ  by  program  and  range  from  $7,000  to 
$10,000. 

o  It  would  provide  the  same  tuition  and  fee  payment,  up  to  $6,000  per  Fellow, 
to  each  institution  receiving  fellowship  support.  These  payments  currently 
range  from  $6,000  to  full  tuition  and  fees. 
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o       It  would  provide  support  to  a  graduate  student  for  a  maximum  of  five  years, 
including  a  year  for  the  completion  of  the  dissertation,  The  length  of 
support  currently  ranges  from  three  to  five  years. 

These  features  of  the  consolidated  National  Graduate  Fellowships  Program  retain 
the  flexibility  and  cogent  characteristics  of  the  current  fellowship  programs. 
However,  they  also  simplify  the  process  of  applying  for  and  receiving  a  fellowship 
for  everyone.  Graduate  schools  will  no  longer  need  to  maintain  or  complete 
multiple  applications  for  these  programs.  Our  proposal  is  based  on  our  belief  that 
Federal  funding  is  a  vital  resource  for  America's  graduate  institutions  and  for 
the  student  pursuing  advanced  degrees  in  fields  critical  to  the  well-being  of  the 
United  States.  This  simplification  would  also  help  the  Department  administer  its 
graduate-level  funds,  with  its  limited  staff  and  with  total  appropriations  of 
approximately  $65  million,  more  efficiently  and  effectively.  Current  program 
fellows  would  receive  continuation  awards,  based  on  current  Fellowship 
provisions,  and  would  receive  priority  for  support. 

We  also  propose  to  combine  the  Minority  Participation  in  Graduate  Education 
Program  with  the  Ronald  E.  McNair  Post-baccalaureate  Achievement  Program 
under  a  new  Ronald  E.  McNair  Graduate  Outreach  Program.  This  new  program 
will  provide  support  to  disadvantaged  students  from  economically  and  culturally 
disadvantaged  backgrounds  with  effective  preparation  for  graduate  and  doctoral 
study  by  means  of  summer  internships,  seminars  and  other  activities.  By 
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consolidating  the  two  current  programs,  we  would  avoid  the  duplication  of 
services  that  currently  exists  between  the  programs  and  improve  our  ability  to 
provide  disadvantaged  students  with  effective  preparation  for  graduate  study. 
This  proposal  is  in  line  with  our  general  objective  of  simplifying  delivery  of 
services  and  reducing  the  administrative  burden  for  participating  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

Our  reauthorization  proposals  for  the  Higher  Education  Act  also  would  also 
increase  resources  available  it  graduate  students  through  the  Supplemental 
Loans  to  Students  (SLS)  Program.  Our  proposal  would  increase  the  SLS  current 
annual  loan  limit  of  $4,000  for  graduate  students  to  $10,000.  The  limits  for 
graduate  students  would  remain  the  same  under  the  Stafford  Loan  program. 

I  would  now  like  to  discuss  other  reauthorization  proposals  that  affect  graduate 
education.  The  Department  proposes  to  eliminate  the  Assistance  for  Training  in 
the  Legal  Profession  Program  and  the  Law  School  Clinical  Experience  Program. 
We  believe  that  the  training  of  highly  qualified  students  in  fields  of  study  critical  to 
the  nation's  well-being  should  have  priority  over  programs  addressing  need  only 
in  a  single  professional  field  of  study.  Finally,  we  would  repeal  Title  II  of  the 
current  Act,  which  provides  assistance  for  academic  library  and  information 
technology  enhancement  However,  as  mentioned  above,  the  Library  Career 
Training  Program  authorized  under  section  222  of  the  current  law  would  be 
concolidated  into  the  National  Graduate  Fellowships  Program. 
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We  believe  that  our  proposal  to  consolidate  and  thus  simplify,  streamline,  and 
improve  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  Department  of  Education's 
graduate  fellowship  and  graduate  outreach  programs  would  benefit  both 
institutions  and  students.  The  McNair  Graduate  Outreach  Program  would  help 
disadvantaged  students  prepare  for  graduate  studies  and  ensure  their  success  in 
pursuing  graduate  degrees.  Our  National  Graduate  Fellowships  Program  would 
intensively  concentrate  our  resources  and  more  precisely  target  our  efforts  to 
meet  the  nation's  most  critical  needs  for  highly  trained  individuals.  These 
proposals  retain  the  best  features  of  the  current  programs  while  allowing  for 
greater  administrative  flexibility  and  unified  program  operation. 

I  would  be  glad  to  discuss  our  proposals  in  more  detail  or  to  answer  any  of  your 
questions. 
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Mr.  Robmer.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Before  I  introduce  Dr.  D'Arms,  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  all  of 
your  statements  will  be  entered  into  the  record  in  their  entirety.  If 
you  would  like  to  highlight  or  specifically  focus  upon  different  as- 
pects of  your  testimony  or  address  some  of  the  preliminary  re- 
marks made  by  the  committee,  you  are  welcome  to  do  so. 

Also,  I  would  just  like  to  say,  Coach  Phelps,  welcome  this  morn- 
ing. You  missed  my  remarks  about  you.  You'll  have  to  read  the 
record  to  catch  them.  Again,  we  salute  your  accomplishments  in 
both  athletics  and  academia.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Dr.  D'Arms. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  H.  D'ARMS,  VICE  PROVOST  FOR  ACADEMIC 
AFFAIRS  AND  DEAN  OF  THE  GRADUATE  HORACE  H.  RACKHAM 
SCHOOL  OF  GRADUATE  STUDIES,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  D'Arms.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  testifying  this  morning.  My 
name  is  John  D'Arms.  For  the  past  6  years,  I  have  been  dean  of 
the  Rackham  School  of  Graduate  Studies  at  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Chairman  Ford  came  actually  to  our  Rackham  building  just  a 
few  years  ago,  and  addressed  members  of  the  university  communi- 
ty. We  acknowledged  then,  and  I  am  happy  to  do  it  again  now,  the 
division  and  the  commitment  and  the  leadership  which  he  is  Chair- 
man along  with  you,  his  colleagues,  are  providing  for  higher  educa- 
tion on  behalf  of  our  nation. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  programs,  which  support  graduate  education.  I 
want  to  emphasize  at  the  outset  that  I  speak  first  as  the  university 
administrator  who  is  partially  responsible  for  developing  and  im- 
plementing the  University  of  Michigan's  policies  governing  gradu- 
ate education. 

But  I  speak  also  as  a  professor  of  classics  and  history  with  an  in- 
terest in  archaeology,  one  who  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  actually 
teaching  more  than  one  Javits  fellow;  and,  indeed,  the  satisfaction 
of  coming  to  know  personally  as  well  as  professionally  many  of  the 
Michigan  students  who  have  benefitted  from  all  four  of  the  major 
programs  included  under  Title  IX. 

It  is  fitting,  I  think,  that  graduate  students  are  at  the  forefront 
of  consideration  this  morning,  because  these  talented  and  dedicated 
young  people  are  too  often  of  marginal  status,  even  in  university 
discussions  of  educational  policy.  They  are  sort  of  left-over  under- 
graduates and  not  yet  faculty  members.  The  graduate  student, 
therefore,  is  too  easily  left  to  one  side.  They  deserve  strong  nation- 
al advocacy  for  they  are  among  our  nation  s  most  precious  human 
resources. 

Some  of  today's  capable  and  highly-motivated  graduate  students, 
like  Laura  Shanner,  who  will  be  speaking  for  herself  a  little  later 
this  morning  will  be  the  faculty  members  of  tomorrow.  They  will 
be  generating  the  new  ideas  that  have  always  fostered  growth 
within  our  society.  Outside  the  academic  sector,  as  well  as  within 
it,  strong  graduate  training  is  powerfully  connected  to  the  quality 
of  the  Nation's  research  effort  in  every  field. 
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For  these  reasons,  many  of  us  have  a  stake  in  securing  a  strong 
future  for  graduate  education  and  of  acting  together  in  partner- 
ship* The  partners  include  very  conspicuously  universities  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

Now,  if  my  focus  this  morning  is  on  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  particular,  I  do 
not  thereby  mean  to  imply  that  the  Federal  Government  is  expect* 
ed  to  be  the  senior  partner  in  this  national  enterprise,  or  that  uni- 
versities have  any  less  of  an  obligation  to  contribute  and  to  collabo- 
rate. 

Collaboration  can  mean  rather  different  things  to  different 
people,  as  I  was  reminded  when  I  saw  a  recent  advertisement  in 
the  London  Times,  which  read:  "Man  with  own  knife  and  fork 
would  like  to  meet  man  with  own  steak  with  view  to  mutual  col- 
laboration/' 

Some  may  think  that  there  are  academicians  these  days  who 
appear  to  conceive  of  themselves  as  the  holders  of  the  knife  and 
fork,  with  the  Federal  Government  as  providing  the  steak.  That  is 
not,  I  think,  the  prevailing  attitude  in  the  universities.  We  are 
strongly  committed  within  our  institutions  both  to  the  increased  fi- 
nancial difficulties  of  our  graduate  students  and  to  reevaluating 
and  improving  our  academic  practices  as  they  affect  graduate  stu- 
dents. 

This,  you  will  be  hearing  about  later  from  Dean  Pollitt  of  Yale, 
who  is  a  fellow  member  of  a  task  force  of  the  Association  of  Gradu- 
ate Schools,  which  issued  last  year  a  major  statement  on  institu- 
tional policies  to  improved  doctoral  education,  a  copy  of  which  I 
presented  to  Congressman  Coleman  this  morning. 

So  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  genuine  collaboration  that  we  in  universi- 
ties seek  the  help  and  support  of  the  Federal  Government  in  sus- 
taining and  improving  the  quality  of  graduate  education.  Though 
in  many  respects,  our  graduate  programs  in  tl  e  United  States  were 
regarded  as  the  envy  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  all  need  to  worry 
about  these  three  disturbing  trends.  The  percentage  of  U.S.  citizens 
earning  Ph.D.'s  has  steadily  declined  over  the  past  20  years. 

Second,  women  in  minorities,  women  in  some  fields,  minorities  in 
virtually  all  fields  are  seriously  under-represented  in  master's  and 
doctoral  education.  Absolute  numbers  of  black  students  has  actual- 
ly declined  during  the  past  10  years.  This  occurs  at  precisely  the 
same  time  as  national  demographic  trends  are  proving  that  our 
overall  work  force  is  coming  to  be  peopled  increasingly  by  membtis 
of  these  groups. 

Third,  recent  analyses  of  academic  labor  markets  project  that 
current  trends  in  Ph.D.  supply  and  demand  will  result  in  serious 
shortages  of  Ph.D.'s  by  the  end  of  the  1990s.  But  meanwhile,  our 
strongest  international  competitors  are  expanding  their  investment 
in  science,  technology,  and  research.  I  ask:  Can  we  as  a  nation 
afford  to  reduce  our  investments  in  human  capital,  our  graduate 
students,  while  our  competitors  are  increasing  theirs?  So  we  seek 
the  support  of  the  government  to  help  us  meet  these  challenges. 

The  Federal  role  in  graduate  education  is  two-fold.  First,  to  in- 
crease market  incentives  to  assure  the  development  of  the  human 
resources,  the  talent  pool,  which  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  Nation's 
needs.  Second,  to  pick  targets  carefully  to  provide  special  incen- 
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tives  to  students  who  are  not  participating  in  or  are  under-repre- 
sented in  graduate  education  and,  who,  therefore,  will— without 
those  incentives—inevitably  remain  under-represented  in  the  ca- 
reers to  which  this  education  provides  access. 

The  Department  of  Education  can  compliment  the  graduate  pro- 
grams of  the  other  Federal  agencies,  principally  through  the  pro- 
grams included  under  Title  IX.  My  colleagues  this  morning  will 
speak  to  these  in  specific  detail,  and  I  don't  intend  to  elaborate 
here.  But  I  would  like  to  reemphasize  the  principles  upon  which 
our  recommendations  are  based,  fundamentally. 

First,  the  department  needs  to  provide  expanded  access  to  gradu- 
ate education  for  the  most  talented  in  all  fields.  The  Javits  and  the 
National  need  programs  provide  effective  incentives  to  potentially 
achieve  this.  The  department  also  needs  to  target  the  populations 
currently  under-represented.  The  minority  undergraduate  intern- 
ships and  Harris  graduate  fellowship  can  help  to  achieve  this. 

But  second,  as  the  programs  in  Title  IX  go  forward— and  this 
principle,  too,  is  critical— they  can  and  should  go  forward  in  a 
manner  that  will  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  universities  them- 
selves in  the  improvement  of  their  own  programs.  The  Department 
of  Education  and  the  universities,  graduate  schools,  in  other  words, 
need  to  work  together  in  that  spirit  of  genuine  collaboration,  each 
sensitive  to  each  other's  objectives  and  needs.  Such  genuine  col- 
laboration is,  I  firmly  believe,  attainable.  And  its  beneficiaries  are 
going  to  be  the  talented  young  adults  who  have  the  capacity  to  con- 
tribute so  much  to  our  nation  s  future. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  1o  testify. 

I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Ford,  that  you  missed  my  nice  remarks  about 
you  at  the  beginning. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  John  H.  D'  Arms  follows:] 
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REAUTHORIZATION  OP  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT? 


Recommendations  for  Graduate  education 


Mr*  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Postsecondary  Education  Subcommittee,  I  am 
John  U Arms,  Vice  Provost  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Dean,  Horace  H.  Rackham  School 
of  Graduate  Studies,  University  of  Michigan,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
testify  on  Department  of  Education  programs  supporting  graduate  education  as  you 
consider  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  Let  me  state  at  the  outset  that 
I  strongly  endorse  the  recommendations  for  the  Title  IX  graduate  education  programs 
submitted  on  behalf  of  12  higher  education  associations  by  the  American  Council  on 
Education;  I  request  that  the  attached  paper  discussing  those  recommendations  be 
placed  in  the  record  along  with  my  written  statement,  The  attached  paper  presents 
recommendations  for  both  grant  and  loan  programs  supporting  postbaccalaureate 
study,  In  my  remarks,  I  will  discuss  the  Title  DC  graduate  grant  programs  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  university  administrator  centrally  involved  in  the  development  and 
execution  of  university  policy  governing  graduate  education  and  research. 

The  discovery,  dissemination,  and  application  of  knowledge  are  critical 
components  of  our  capacity  as  a  nation  to  maintain  a  competitive  edge  in  the 
international  marketplace  and  in  our  national  defense.  They  are  equally  important  for 
our  internal  capacity  to  advance  ourselves  as  a  society  by  fostering  economic  well-being 
at  home,  by  developing  effective  solutions  to  the  nation's  physical  and  social  ills,  by 
enriching  our  culture,  and  by  expanding  access  to  the  best  that  our  nation  has  to 
offer-in  health,  in  economic  and  social  opportunity,  and  in  our  values  as  a  people. 
Graduate  education  develops  the  human  resources  upon  which  all  of  these  activities 
depend. 

Although  the  graduate  education  carried  out  in  this  country  is  widely  regarded  as 
the  best  in  the  world,  there  are  several  trends  that  should  concern  us  deeply:  (1)  the 
percentage  of  U,S,  citizens  earning  Ph.D.s  has  steadily  declined  for  the  last  two  decades, 
(2)  the  underrepresentation  of  minorities  and  women  in  postbaccalaureate  programs 
persists  as  a  serious  problem  with  increasing  costs  as  the  dependence  of  the  workforce 
on  these  groups  increases,  and  (3)  there  is  strong  evidence  indicating  that  under  these 
current  trends,  demand  for  Ph.D.s  will  outstrip  supply  by  the  turn  of  the  century  as  the 
large  number  of  faculty  and  industrial  and  government  scientists  and  engineers  hired 
during  the  enormous  post-Sputnik  growth  spurt  leave  the  workforce.  At  the  same  time 
that  our  skilled  workforce  diminishes,  our  strongest  economic  competitors  rapidly 
expand  their  science  and  technology  investments.  We  are  already  losing  ground  in  the 
international  marketplace;  can  we  afford  to  shrink  our  investments  in  human  resources 
while  our  competitors  are  increasing  theirs? 
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The  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  provides  an  opportunity  for  the 
Administration  and  Congress  to  adjust  the  Department's  legislative  mandate  for 
graduate  education  so  that  it  can  meet  national  needs  more  effectively.  The  Department 
of  Education  can  strengthen  its  graduate  education  programs  by  focusing  on  two 
principal  postbaccalaureate  objectives:  (1)  enhancing  the  quality  and  diversity  of 
college  and  university  faculty  through  fellowship  and  traineeship  programs  leading  to 
the  Ph.D.  and  academic  careers,  and  (2)  expanding  individual  opportunity  through 
support  provided  to  students  from  groups  underrepresented  in  careers  requiring 
master's  and  professional  degrees. 


QUALITY  AND  DIVERSITY  OF  FACULTY 

The  Department's  current  Title  IX  programs  provide  a  matrix  of  support  that  has 
the  potential  to  enhance  the  quality  and  diversity  of  college  and  university  faculty:  the 
Javits  and  National  Need  programs  provide  effective  incentives  for  some  of  the  nation's 
most  talented  college  graduates  to  pursue  doctoral  education  in  all  disciplines,  and  the 
minority  undergraduate  internships  and  Harris  graduate  fellowships  support  students 
from  groups  underrepresented  in  graduate  education.  Among  the  recommendations 
we  have  made  for  strengthening  the  capacity  of  they;  programs  to  support  the 
education  of  future  faculty  are  the  folic  ving: 

•  expanding  the  minority  undergraduate  internship  program  (Title  IX,  Part  A)  to 
include  women  in  fields  such  as  science  and  engineering,  in  which  they  remain 
severely  underrepresented, 

•  reorganizing  the  two  Harris  fellowship  programs  (Title  IX,  Part  B)  into  two 
equally  funded  programs,  one  supporting  postbaccalaureate  study  in  Ph.D. 
programs,  the  other  in  master's  and  professional  programs;  the  Harris  Ph.D. 
program  would  provide  two  years  of  initial  support,  followed  by  a  third  year 
of  support  at  the  dissertation  stage  contingent  upon  satisfactory  progress  to  the 
degree, 

•  adding  a  requirement  that  academ  ic  departments  receiving  grant  funds 
through  the  Harris  Ph.D.  program  or  the  National  Need  traineeship  program 
(Title  IX,  Part  D)  commit  to  providing  at  least  one  year  of  supervised  teaching 
for  students  supported  on  these  grants. 

As  my  colleague,  Jerry  Pollitt  of  Yale,  will  discuss  in  more  detail,  our 
recommendations  for  supervised  teaching  as  a  condition  of  grant  acceptance  and  for  the 
provision  of  dissertation  support  provide  mechanisms  by  which  federal  policy  can 
mesh  with  policies  already  underway  on  university  campuses  to  improve  doctoral 
programs. 
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Expanding  Individual  OrrammrrY 

To  complement  Department  support  of  doctoral  itudy  leading  to  faculty  careers, 
E!5pa??,nent  ******  txP,md  ^vidual  opportunity  in  two  ways:  (1)  through 
modification  of  the  Harris  Mto^ppipgramtoprov^ 

from  groups  underrepresented  In  careers  requiring  master's  and  professional  decrees 
(see  previous  page),  and  (2)  through  the  provision  of  adequate  loan  capital  for  all 
postbacealaureate  study. 

I  would  like  to  stress  two  points  with  respect  to  the  proposed  Harris 
master's/professional  grant  program.  First  it  should  be  funded  at  a  level  equal  to  that 
of  the  Harris  Ph.D.  program.  Alth-mgh  the  shorter  duration  of  master's  and 
ipofcasional  programs  relative  to  doctoral  programs  and  the  generally  stronger  labor 
market  for  their  graduates  may  letter  the  need  for  grant  support  for  many  of  these 
students,  minorities  and  women  remain  underrepresented  in  careers  requiring  master's 
and  professional  degrees.  Grant  s> .  aport  targeted  on  these  students  is  fully  justified  to 
expand  their  career  opportunities.  Moreover,  thfa  program  can  increase  access  to 
doctoral  programs  for  many  minority  students  who  may  be  reluctant  to  commit  to  the 
daunting  prospect  of  doctoral  study  directly  after  undergraduate  education,  but  who 
gain  the  interest  and  confidence  for  further  study  after  completing  a  master's  program. 

Second,  the  principal  criterion  for  allocating  grant  awards  in  the 
masters/professional  programs  should  be  the  success  of  competing  academic 
prqgramsin  enrolling  underrepresented  students  in  and  graduating  them  from  master's 
and  professional  programs;  and  placing  them  in  subsequent  professional  careers.  Many 
historically  black  colleges  and  universities  and  predominantly  master's  institutions 
would  compete  effectively  under  such  criteria,  and  the  program  would  reach  a  broad 
range  of  institutions  and  students. 


Loans 


Virtually  all  master's  and  professional  students  are  heavily  dependent  on  loans. 
As  is  well  known,  loan  indebtedness  is  a  growing  problem  at  the  undergraduate  level; 
postbacealaureate  borrowing  only  increases  that  indebtedness.  Nonetheless,  graduate 
and  professional  students  must  have  access  to  loan  capital  in  orde/  io  finance  their 
education.  The  higher  education  community  has  made  a  number  of  recommendations 
for  increased  loan  limits  coupled  with  flexible  repayment  options  which  would  provide 
great  benefit  to  graduate  and  professional  students. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  particularly  to  the  higher  education  community's 
recommendation  for  a  direct  loan  program.  I  believe  that  a  direct  loan  program  holds 
great  promise  for  providing  improved  and  simplified  loan  assistance  and  substantially 
reduced  cost.  I  hope  that  youi  committee  will  give  careful  consideration  to  its  merits. 
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General  Administrative  provisions 

Program  Administration 

Virtually  all  of  the  Department's  graduate  programs  have  been  afflicted  with 
serious  administrative  problems.  Confusing  and  poorly  communicated  changes  in 
regulatory  procedures  have  caused  considerable  difficulty  for  campus  administrators 
trying  to  understand  and  adhere  to  compliance  requirements.  Vaguely  defined 
eligibility  requirements  have  unintentionally  discouraged  eligible  students  and 
academic  departments  from  applying  for  grants. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  has  been  the  Department's  chronic  inability  to 
conduct  competitions  and  announce  awards  in  a  timely  manner.  The  Department's 
graduate  programs  must  adhere  to  schedules  that  fit  academic  practices.  This  is  not  an 
indulgent  request  from  the  ivory  tower  but  a  simple  recognition  of  reality: 

•  since  graduate  programs  recruit  students  for  the  following  year  in  the  fall  and 
early  winter  of  the  previous  year,  there  is  simply  no  way  that  a  $150,000 
traineeship  grant  awarded  to  an  academic  department  in  April  can  accomplish 
its  intended  purpose  of  allowing  that  department  to  enroll  a  larger  number  of 
top  students  into  its  program; 

•  if  students  must  commit  to  a  graduate  program  by  April  15  for  a  program  they 
will  begin  in  the  fall  the**  is  no  way  that  a  portable  fellowship  announced  after 
that  date  can  benefit  that  student's  decisionmaking  about  what  program  to 
enroll  in. 


Because  of  poor  administration  of  the  Department's  graduate  programs, 
exacerbated  by  a  lack  of  effective  communication  with  university  graduate 
departments,  the  Department  has  undermined  the  potential  effectiveness  of  these 
programs.  The  fault  for  this  problem  does  not  lie  primarily  with  the  Departmental 
personnel  who  administer  these  programs.  By  any  reasonable  standards,  the  Title  IX 
programs  are  severely  understaffed.  Three  actions  could  dramatically  improve  the 
quality  of  program  administration:  (1)  increase  the  number  of  professional  and 
especially  support  staff  assigned  to  administer  the  programs,  (2)  consolidate  the 
administration  of  the  programs  into  a  single,  integrated  unit,  and  (3)  provide  an 
"excepted  hire"  authority  that  would  allow  the  Department  to  bring  in  campus 
administrators  experienced  in  administering  graduate  fellowship  and  traineeship 
programs. 
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Financial  Support 

Department  of  Education  graduate  stipends  are  currently  capped  at  $10,000.  That 
level  is  too  low  for  the  programs  to  accomplish  their  objectives,  particularly  since 
authorizing  levels  extend  over  a  five-  or  six-year  period  following  reauthorization. 
Congress  should  make  the  necessary  legislative  changes  to  permit  stipends  to  be  set  at 
levels  necessary  to  accomplish  the  goals  of  attracting  highly  talented  students  into 
doctoral  programs  and  making  it  possible  for  them  to  complete  those  programs.  The 
talented  college  graduates  who  enroll  in  doctoral  programs  must  forego  income  and 
incur  additional  expenses  for  extended  years  of  advanced  education  leading  to  the 
Ph.D.  If  the  disparity  between  what  those  students  can  earn  as  college  graduates  and 
what  it  will  cost  them  to  earn  a  Ph.D.  is  too  great,  we  will  lose  the  very  students  these 
programs  are  designed  to  attract  into  graduate  education. 

The  question  of  financial  need  analysis  is  a  vexing  one.  Virtually  everyone  is  in 
agreement  that  at  the  undergraduate  level  the  federal  government  should  focus  on 
expanding  access  and  choice  by  the  reduction  of  financial  barriers  and  that  this  is  best 
accomplished  by  allocating  financial  assistance  based  on  financial  need.  At  the 
graduate  level,  there  is  a  compelling  national  interest  in  attracting  some  of  our  most 
talented  college  graduates  into  graduate  programs;  I  am  concerned  that  need-based  aid 
can  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  federal  assistance  to  accomplish  that  objective.  The 
current  Title  IX  graduate  programs  allocate  awards  competitively  based  on  judgments 
of  the  academic  merit  of  students  and  graduate  departments.  However,  in  each  of  these 
programs,  the  amount  of  support  allocated  to  individual  students  is  determined  by 
financial  need  analysis.  There  is  good  reason  to  question  the  effectiveness  of  this  use  of 
need  analysis  at  the  graduate  level.  Virtually  all  graduate  students  are  financially 
needy,  and  most  students  qualify  for  the  maximum  stipend.  The  principal  result  of  the 
use  of  need  analysis,  therefore,  is  not  an  effective  apportionment  of  federal  resources 
but  an  administrative  burden  on  students,  institutions,  and  the  Department  that  delays 
the  allocation  of  awards,  adds  uncertainty  about  the  level  of  support  students  can 
expect,  and  in  some  cases  places  unintended  hardship  on  students. 

There  may  be  strong  arguments  for  preserving  some  form  of  need  analysis  at  the 
graduate  level.  But  I  ask  you  to  examine  the  current  process  carefully  to  see  if  there 
isn't  some  way  at  least  to  modify  the  process,  if  not  to  abandon  it,  to  better  fit  the 
different  circumstances  of  graduate  students  and  to  reduce  the  delays  and 
complications  that  need  analysis  imposes  on  program  administration. 
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Administration's  Proposal  for  Program  Consolidation 

The  Administration  has  proposed  to  consolidate  all  of  the  Department's  graduate 
fellowship  and  traineeship  programs  into  a  single,  competitively  funded  traineeship 
program.  It  is  my  understanding  that  part  of  the  motivation  for  this  proposal  is  to 
address  the  administrative  problems  discussed  above  through  the  simplification  that 
would  result  from  combining  these  programs.  To  this  extent,  the  Administration's 
proposal  is  certainly  well  intentioned.  But  far  too  much  is  lost  in  the  simplification.  A 
single  program  cannot  provide  what  the  current  programs  with  our  proposed 
modifications  would  provide: 

•  portable  fellowship  support  in  the  arts,  humanities,  and  social  sciences-now 
the  onl>  national  program  of  this  kind  in  existence; 

•  support  for  expanded  graduate  education  by  the  nation's  strongest  graduate 
departments  in  areas  of  critical  national  need; 

•  the  encouragement  of  teaching,  the  provision  of  dissertation  support,  tailored 
to  specific  graduate  programs; 

•  a  vertically  integrated  set  of  programs  expanding  the  pool  of  undergraduate 
students  from  groups  underrepresented  in  postbaccalaureate  programs  who 
are  prepared  for  and  interested  in  graduate  study,  and  providing  fellowship 
support  for  some  of  the  best  of  the  students  in  that  pool  who  enroll  in  doctoral 
programs; 

•  expanded  individual  opportunity  for  students  underrepresented  in  careers 
requiring  master's  and  professional  degrees. 


The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  a  single  program  cannot  do  all  these  things.  As  we 
have  suggested,  there  are  ways  to  strengthen  the  impact  of  these  programs  and  improve 
their  administration  without  sacrificing  the  range  of  needs  in  graduate  education  that 
the  current  programs  serve. 

The  recommendations  for  reauthorization  of  the  Department's  graduate  programs 
are  the  result  of  long  discussions  by  campus  administrators  familiar  with  graduate 
education.  The  community  position  reflects  extensive  consultation  among  individuals 
anr*  organizations  representing  institutions  ranging  from  research  universities  to 
historically  black  colleges  and  universities  and  master's  only  institutions.  We  believe 
that  these  recommendations  will  provide  the  Department  of  Education  with  the  tools 
necessary  to  enhance  the  quality  and  diversity  of  college  and  university  faculty  and  to 
expand  the  individual  opportunity  of  students  pursuing  the  full  range  of  careers 
opened  up  by  postbaccalaureate  education. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  and  for  your  consideration  of  our  views. 
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Mr.  Ford,  [presiding]  Mr.  Pollitt. 

STATEMENT  OF  JEROME  J.  POLLITT,  DEAN  OF  THE  GRADUATE 
SCHOOL  OF  YALE  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Polli-it.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Jerome  J.  Pollitt,  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Yale  University.  I  am  grateful  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  testify  on  the  Reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  I  would  also  like  to  express  my  thanks  to  Congressman  Cole- 
man for  the  generous  advice  that  he  has  given  to  my  institution 
and  to  me  and  my  colleagues  over  the  past  several  years. 

I  would  like  to  describe  to  you  steps  that  have  been  taken  by  my 
university  to  remedy  one  of  the  problems  that  currently  afflict 
graduate  education,  particularly  in  the  humanities  and  social  sci- 
ences, but  as  I  do  so,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  problem  of 
which  I  speak  is  a  national  one  and  that  all  major  research  univer- 
sities are  facing  it. 

In  fact,  a  task  force  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities 
has  recently  prepared  a  document  that  makes  proposals  on  how  to 
deal  with  it.  That  is  the  document  that  Professor  D'Arms  gave  to 
Mr.  Coleman  just  a  short  time  ago. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might,  since  it  has  been  men- 
tioned twice  and  I  have  looked  at  it  before,  I  would  like  to  put  this 
in  the  record.  It  is  a  very,  I  think,  worthwhile  study  and  really  lays 
out  a  lot  of  the  issues  in  graduate  education  if  that  is  permissible. 

Chairman  Ford.  Would  you  like  to  put  it  in  at  the  end  of  his  tes- 
timony? 

Mr.  Coleman.  I'll  put  it  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Pollitt's  testimony. 
Thank  you. 

Chairman  Ford.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  entered. 

Mr.  Pollitt.  The  problem  to  which  I  refer  is  the  ever-increasing 
time  it  takes  to  get  a  Ph.D.  Among  those  who  graduated  at  Yale 
between  1985  and  1990,  the  average  time  that  it  took  to  earn  a  doc- 
torate in  humanities  was  7.8  years;  in  the  social  sciences,  the  figure 
was  7.5.  Although  these  figures  may  seem  high,  I  should  point  out 
that  they  are  somewhat  below  the  National  average,  which,  in  the 
humanities,  has  been  as  high  as  8.4  years. 

Between  1975  and  1978,  by  contrast,  the  average  time  at  Yale 
was  6.5  years  in  the  humanities  and  6  years  in  the  social  sciences. 
In  other  words,  our  average  time  to  iegree  has  increased  by  20  to 
25  percent  in  about  a  decade.  That  these  f.re  not  just  aberrant  fig- 
ures result  from  the  distorting  effect  of  a  few  unusually  protracted 
dissertations— that  is,  the  proverbial  25-year  dissertation— it  is 
clear  form  other  indicators. 

For  example,  at  Yale,  our  official  period  of  candidacy  for  the 
Ph.D.— that  is,  the  maximum  amount  of  time  the  student  is  sup- 
posed to  take  to  earn  the  degree— is  6  years.  There  have  always 
been  people  who  took  more  time  than  that,  but  in  1970,  63  percent 
of  the  students  in  the  humanities  and  66  percent  of  the  social  sci- 
ences and  92  in  the  physical  sciences  finished  their  degrees  in  6 
years  or  less. 

By  1989,  this  was  true  of  only  17  percent  of  the  students  in  the 
humanities  and  35  percent  in  the  social  sciences.  Even  in  the  physi- 
cal sciences,  the  figure  had  dropped  to  65  percent. 
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One  might  ask,  as  some  of  the  graduate  school  critics  at  Yale 
have  .asked:  What  is  so  bad  about  this?  Who  cares  whether  a  Ph.D. 
takes  7  or  9  or  20  years,  for  that  matter,  to  finish? 

My  response  is  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  ask  some  of  our  bright- 
est citizens  to  spend  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  an  adult  working  life- 
time simply  acquiring  the  credentials  to  practice  their  profession, 
and  to  expect  them  during  this  long  period  to  live  on  very  little 
money,  often  to  accumulate  large  debts,  a  1  to  find  themselves,  as 
adults,  relegated  to  a  largely  dependent  status. 

Such  a  condition  can  only  have  the  effect  of  discouraging  many 
of  our  best  young  minds  from  going  into  college-level  teaching  and 
advanced  research.  My  guess  is  that  it  must  have  a  particularly 
discouraging  effect  on  members  of  minority  groups  who  are  con- 
templating careers  in  higher  education. 

Clearly,  both  universities  and  the  country  as  a  whole  would  be 
better  off  if,  after  a  reasonable  period  of  training,  graduate  stu- 
dents got  their  degrees,  found  jobs  and  had  an  impact  on  society  as 
independent  professionals.  ,  , 

In  this  brief  statement,  I  can't  go  into  all  the  reasons  that  have 
led  to  the  current  inflation  in  time  to  degree.  In  part,  it  is  simply  a 
reflection  of  a  new  ethos  among  students  and  faculty  that  began  to 
develop  in  the  1970s.  But  at  Yale,  at  least,  it  seems  to  be  explained 
to  a  great  extent  by  the  fact  that  students  have  been  continuing  to 
serve  as  teaching  assistants  for  a  much  longer  time  than  was  the 
case  prior  to  the  1980s,  and  that  the  time  and  energy  which  have 
gone  into  teaching  have  inevitably  come  at  the  expense  of  work  on 
their  dissertations.  ,       .  ,    .  A 

Much  of  this  additional  teaching  has  been  done  by  graduate  stu- 
dents who  are  in  their  later  years  of  study,  and  it  has  been  under- 
taken not  because  the  students  need  more  training  as  teachers-— 
they  have  already  had  an  ample  amount  by  that  time— but  simply 
because  they  need  the  money.  »  , 

Last  year,  in  an  effort  to  reverse  this  trend,  we  took  steps  to  pro- 
vide increased  financial  aid  for  graduate  students  who  are  at  the 
dissertation  stage  and  also  to  tighten  up  and  monitor  more  closely 
the  progress  of  students  toward  their  degrees. 

The  keystone  to  this  initiative  is  a  new  program  of  dissertation 
fellowships,  which  make  it  possible  fo.1  advanced  students  to  devote 
all  their  time  to  finishing  their  dissertations.  Needless  to  say,  the 
students  are  not  permitted  to  teach  while  they  hold  these  fellow- 
ships. _  .  , 

In  view  of  the  very  substantial  cost  of  the  new  program,  we  natu- 
rally want  our  students  to  be  able  to  derive  the  maximum  benefit 
from  these  awards  when  they  become  eligible  for  them.  We  have 
accordingly  taken  steps  to  insure  that  they  are  making  steady 
progress  towards  their  degrees  at  all  stages  of  study.  Hence,  we 
now  require  that,  except  in  exceptional  circumstances,  students 
complete  all  their  pre-dissertation  requirements  within  3  years. 

We  have  reaffirmed  our  traditional  expectation  that  the  degree 
be  completed  in  not  more  than  6  years.  A  student  who  does  not 
complete  the  requirements  in  the  allotted  time,  incidentally,  is  no 
longer  permitted  to  register  at  the  university.  x. 
As  you  might  guess,  these  stricter  requirements  which  hold  both 
students  and  faculty  to  more  demanding  standards  of  academic 
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achievement  have  not  been  universally  popular.  We  have  also  done 
°i*r  ^  to  convince  th®  faculty  that  the  scale  of  dissertation  topics 
should  be  such  that  the  student  has  a  realistic  chance  of  complet- 
ing the  work  in  2  to  3  years.  We  feel  that  a  doctoral  dissertation 
should  demonstrate  that  the  student  has  mastered  the  techniques 
of  the  field,  and  has  made  an  original  contribution  to  it.  But  it 
need  not  be  the  major  work  of  that  student's  entire  lifetime  as  a 
scholar. 

Annual  dissertation  progress  reports,  which  must  be  completed 
by  the  faculty  advisor  and  the  director  of  graduate  studies  as  well 
as  the  student  are  now  required.  These  help  us  to  determine 
whether  a  student  is  ready  for  a  dissertation  fellowship  and  also  to 
determine  if  the  student  for  one  reason  or  another  is  falling  by  the 
wayside  and  needs  more  supervision. 

I  should  also  add  that  we  have  created  a  new  officer  called  the 
Director  of  the  Teaching  Fellow  program,  one  of  whose  tasks  it  is 
to  see  that  even  though  our  graduate  students  may  be  teaching 
somewhat  less,  they  still  get  systematic  and  thorough  training  as 
teachers. 

The  point  of  my  recounting  what  Yale  has  recently  done  is  not  to 
give  my  own  university  a  parochial  pat  on  the  back,  but  rather  to 
assure  the  subcommittee  that  the  graduate  schools  of  all  major  re- 
search universities  are  prepared  to  deal  with  their  own  problems 
and  commit  significant  amounts  of  their  own  resources  to  solving 
them.  This  year,  we  spent  at  Yale  $650,000  alone  on  dissertation 
fellowships.  We  expect  that  figure  to  be  greater  next  year. 

But  like  most  of  our  sister  institutions,  our  financial  aid  budget 
is  now  stretched  to  its  limit  and  the  shortfall  between  what  it 
would  take  to  help  all  of  our  graduate  students  meet  the  cost  of 
living  and  what  we  can  afford  to  give  them  is  still  very  substantial. 
Hence,  the  Javits  fellowships,  the  Patricia  Roberts  Harris  fellow- 
ships and  other  Federal  programs,  both  those  now  in  existence  and 
those  that  are  under  consideration  are  vital  to  us  as  we  carry  on 
our  task  of  producing  the  best  possible  teachers  and  research  schol- 
ars of  the  next  generation. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportuni- 
ty to  make  this  statement.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions as  they  come  up. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Jerome  J.  Pollitt  with  attachment 
follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee 

I  tm  Jerome  J.  Pollitt,  Dein  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Yale  Univeraity, 
and  1  am  pleated  to  have  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act 

1  would  like  to  describe  to  you  atepi  that  have  recently  been  taken  by  my 
univeraity  to  remedy  one  of  the  problems  that  currently  afflict  graduate 
education,  particularly  in  the  humanitiea  and  social  sciences,  but  as  1  do  so,  I 
would  tike  to  emphasise  that  the  problem  of  which  I  speak  is  s  nationsl  one  and 
that  all  major  research  universities  are  racing  it.  In  fact,  a  task  force  of  the 
American  Association  of  Universities  has  recently  prepared  a  document  that 
makee  proposals  about  how  to  deal  with  it 

The  problem  to  which  1  refer  is  the  ever-increasing  time  it  takes  to  get  a 
Ph.D.  Among  those  who  graduated  between  1985  and  1990,  the  avenge  time  that 
it  took  to  earn  a  doctorate  at  Yale  in  the  humanities  was  7.8  years;  in  the  social 
sciences  the  figure  was  7.5  years.  Although  these  figures  msy  seem  high,  1  shoutd 
point  out  that  they  ■»  tomewhat  below  the  national  average,  which  in  the 
humanities  haa  been  as  high  as  8.4  yean.  Between  1975  and  1978,  by  contrast,  the 
average  time  at  Yale  was  6.5  yean  in  the  humanities  and  6  yean  in  the  social 
sciences.  In  other  words,  our  average  time  *o  degree  has  increased  20%  to  25% 
in  about  a  decade.  That  these  are  not  just  aberrant  figures,  resulting  from  the 
distorting  effect  of  a  few  unusually  protracted  dissertations,  is  clear  from  other 
indicators.  Fot  example,  at  Yale  the  official  period  of  candidacy  for  a  Pb.D.  (that 
is,  the  maximum  amount  of  time  that  a  student  is  supposed  to  need  to  finish  the 
degree)  is  six  yean.  There  have  alwaya  been  people  who  took  more  time  than 
that,  but  in  1970  63%  of  the  students  in  the  humanities,  66%  of  students  jn  the 
social  sciences,  and  92$  of  students  in  the  physical  sciences  finished  their  degrees 
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la  eayeem  or  Ian.  By  1969  (tea  was  tow  of  only  17%ofotudenta  in  the 
buatsitiwtad  35%  athosecfclackacee.  Aiideventetbep^ 
figure  hod  dropped  to  6S%. 

Ooo  might  oik,  tt  torn  of  too  Graduate  School*  critic*  tt  Yolo  have,  what 
b  oo  bod  about  this?  Who  com  whether  a  PhD.  etudsottalcee  seven,  or  nine,  or 
tweesy  yean  to  finish?  My  response  it  (hot  kuuareaaonatotoaaksoueofour 
brightest  citizens  to  opood  to  much  m  o  quarter  of  to  odnh  \  Dridng  lifetime 
simply  «>tyiifttig  the  credent 

during  this  long  period  to  ttvo  oo  veiy  little  money,  often  to  accumulate  large 
debts,  ood  to  find  themselvee,  as  adults,  relegated  to  a  largdy<Jeoet^  status. 
Such  o  condhtoo  cm  only  hove  tbo  effect  of  dtaooutaguigiiiany  of  our  beet  young 
mli^firom  going  btocolloge>)ovd  teachbr-  *  advanced  retouch,  and  my 
g&ese  ia  that  k  must  hav»  a  particularly  diaoouiaging  effect  on  members  of 
minority  groupa  who  are  contemplating  careers  in  higher  education.  Clearly, 
both  universities  and  the  country  aa  a  whole  would  be  better  off  if,  after  a 
teaeoaable  period  of  training,  graduate  students  got  their  degrees,  found  Jobs,  and 
bad  an  impact  on  aodoty  as  Independent  prefeeeionele. 

In  this  brief  atatoment  I  cannot  go  into  ail  the  reaaona  that  have  led  o  the 
euirent  Inflation  in  time  to  degree.  In  part  it  la  etaply  a  reflection  ofsnw  ethos 
among  students  and  faculty  that  developed  to  the  1970s.  But.  at  Yale  at  feast,  ?t 
seems  to  be  explained  to  a  great  extent  by  the  fact  thai  atudents  have  been 
continuing  to  serve  aa  Teaching  Aasiitints  for  s  much  kwiectiroc  than  wuthf) 
case  prior  to  the  eariy  1980s,  and  that  the  time  art  enetgy  which  have  gone  !;uo 
teaching  have  inevitably  come  at  the  expense  of  work  on  their  dissertations.  Much 
of  this  additional  teaching  has  been  done  by  graduate  students  who  are  in  their 
later  years  of  study  and  has  been  unrtwtarea  not  because  the  students  need  more 
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tnining  as  teachers  (they  hive  already  had  ample  training  by  that  time)  but 
•Imply  because  tbey  need  tbe  money. 

Last  year,  in  an  effort  to  reverie  this  trend,  we  took  steps  to  provide 
increased  financial  aid  for  graduate  students  who  are  at  the  dissertation  stage  and 
also  to  tighten  up  and  monitor  more  closely  the  progress  of  students  toward  their 
degrees.  The  keystone  to  this  initiative  is  a  new  program  of  dissertation 
fellowships,  which  make  it  possible  for  advanced  students  to  devote  all  their  time 
to  finishing  their  dissertations.  Needtesi  to  say,  students  are  not  allowed  to  teach 
while  they  hold  these  fellowships. 

In  view  of  the  very  substantial  cost  of  this  new  program,  we  naturally  want 
our  students  to  be  ready  to  derive  the  maximum  benefit  from  these  awards  when 
they  become  eligible  for  them,  and  we  have  accordingly  taken  steps  to  ensure  that 
they  are  making  steady  progress  toward  their  degrees  at  all  stages  of  study.  Hence 
we  now  require  that,  except  in  exceptional  circumstances,  students  complete  all 
their  pre-dissertation  requirements  in  three  years,  and  we  have  reaffirmed  our 
traditional  expectation  that  the  degree  be  completed  in  not  more  than  six  years. 
(A  undent  who  does  not  complete  requirements  in  the  allotted  time  is  no  longer 
permitted  to  register  in  the  Graduate  School.)  As  you  might  guess,  these  stricter 
requirements,  which  hold  both  students  and  faculty  to  a  mom  demanding  standard 
of  academic  achievement,  have  not  been  universally  popular. 

We  have  also  done  our  best  to  convince  tbe  faculty  that  the  scale  of 
dissertation  topics  should  be  such  that  the  student  has  a  realistic  chance  of 
completing  the  work  in  two  to  three  yean.  (We  feel  that  a  dissertation  should 
demonstrate  that  the  student  has  mastered  tbe  techniques  of  the  field  and  has  made 
an  original  contribution  to  it  but  that  it  need  not  be  the  major  work  of  the 
studeoft  entire  lifetime  as  a  scholar.)  Annual  Dissertation  Progress  Reports, 
which  must  be  completed  by  the  faculty  advisor  and  Director  of  Graduate  Studies 
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M  well  as  the  student,  are  also  now  required  These  help  us  both  to  determine 
whether  a  studttt  to  ree4yfer  a  disserted 

student,  for  one  reason  or  toother,  Is  fatting  by  the  wayeldo  tod  needs  more 
supervision,  I  should  also  add  that  we  have  cretted  a  new  officer,  celled  the 
Director  of  the  Teaching  Fellow  Program,  one  of  whose  tastes      see  that,  even 
though  they  nuy  be  teaching  less,  graduate  students  get  systematic  and 
onncsrOTSted  training  as  teachers. 

The  point  of  my  recounting  what  Yale  has  recently  done  ia  not  to  give  my 
own  university  a  parochial  pat  on  the  back  but  father  to  assure  the  Subcommittee 
that  the  graduate  schools  of  all  the  major  research  universities  are  prepared  to 
deal  with  their  own  problems  and  to  commit  significant  amounts  of  their  own 
resources  to  scMi*  them.  This  year  we  spent  about  $650,000  on  dissertation 
fellowships  alone,  and  we  expect  the  figure  to  be  greater  next  year,  But  like  most 
of  our  sister  institutions,  our  financial  aid  budget  is  now  stretched  to  its  limit,  and 
the  shortfall  between  what  h  would  take  to  help  ail  of  our  graduate  students  meet 
the  coat  of  living  and  what  we  can  afford  to  offer  them  la  still  very  substantial. 
Hence  the  Javits  Fellowships,  the  Patricia  Roberts  Harris  Fellowships,  and  other 
federal  programs,  both  those  now  in  existence  and  those  which  are  under 
consideration,  are  vital  to  us  aa  we  cany  on  our  task  of  producing  the  best 
possible  teachers  and  research  scholars  of  the  next  generation. 
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REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT: 
RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  GRADUATE  AND  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  nation's  programs  of  graduate  and  professional  education  produced 
approximately  34,000  Ph.D.8, 309,000  master's  degrees,  and  71,000  professional  degrees  in 
1989.  The  talented  students  who  complete  these  programs  are  a  rich  resource  for  the  nation. 
Doctorate  recipients  become  the  scientists,  teachen,  and  scholars  responsible  for  the  discovery 
and  dissemination  of  new  knowledge  and  the  preservation  and  interpretation  of  our 
intellectual  and  cultural  heritage.  Master's  education,  one  of  the  most  rapidly  evolving 
educational  sectors,  provides  advanced  training  in  a  wide  array  of  fields  tailored  to  changing 
work  force  and  public  sector  needs,  as  well  as  preparing  students  for  further  advanced  study. 
Professional  programs  train  people  in  medicine,  dentistry,  and  other  health  professions,  in  law 
and  theology,  providing  skills  and  knowledge  critical  for  improving  the  health  of  our  citizens, 
protecting  their  civil  liberties,  and  sustaining  and  developing  their  values. 

Because  graduate  and  professional  education  serve  important  national  needs,  the 
federal  government  plays  a  significant  role  in  their  support.  The  Department  of  Education  is  a 
central  component  of  that  role.  The  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  provides  an 
opportunity  for  the  Administration  and  Congress  to  adjust  the  Department's  legislative 
mandate  for  graduate  and  professional  education  so  they  can  meet  national  needs  more 
effectively. 

The  careers  and  career  advancement  which  poatbaccalaureate  programs  make  possible 
provide  substantial  incentives  for  students  to.enroll  in  those  programs.  The  federal  role  in 
supporting  poatbaccalaureate  education  should  be  first,  to  augment  market  and  other 
incentives  as  necessary  to  assure  the  development  of  human  resources  sufficient  to  meet  the 
nation's  needs  and  second,  to  provide  targeted  incentives  to  students  from  groups 
underrepresented  In  postbaccalaureate  education  and  the  careers  to  which  It  provides  access. 

The  Department  of  Education's  postbaccalaureate  programs  address  both  the  nation's 
human  resource  needs  and  the  expansion  of  individual  opportunity.  In  considering  how  the 
Department's  programs  might  be  strengthened  during  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act]  these  programs  should  be  assessed  in  the  context  of  programs  administered  by 
other  agencies  and  departments  of  the  federal  government  and  in  terms  of  the  projected 
national  needs  over  the  period  covered  by  the  legislation. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  sdence  and  technology  to  the  nation's  economic 
competitiveness,  the  health  of  our  citizens,  and  the  strength  of  our  national  defense,  the 
federal  government  invests  substantially  In  the  production  of  scientists  and  engineers 
through  the  National  Sdence  Foundation,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  the  mission 
a«ndes  which  are  dependent  on  a  strong  national  R&D  enterprise-the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  and  the  Departments  of  Defense,  Energy,  and  Agriculture.  The 
graduate  students  supported  by  these  agencies  pursue  careers  in  industrial  and  government 
laboratories  as  well  as  in  the  academic  sector. 
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The  Department  of  Education  am  complement  the  objectives  of  these  agencies  and 
contribute  to  the  strength  and  continuity  of  the  nation's  education  and  research  programs  by 
by  enhancing  the  quality  and  diversity  of  the  college  and  university  faculty  that  are  the  am  of 
our  system  of  higher  education  and  research.  The  faculty  of  the  nation's  colleges  and 
universities  teach  more  than  12  million  college  students  annually.  These  faculty  conduct  a 
major  share  of  the  nation's  basic  sdence  research,  and  they  are  the  primary  source  of 
scholarship  in  the  arts  and  the  humanities.  They  educate  the  succeeding  generations  of 
teachers,  scientists,  and  scholars  on  whom  our  education  and  research  programs  depend. 

One  of  the  Department's  two  principal  postbaccalaureate  objectives  should  be  to 
enhance  the  quality  and  diversity  of  college  and  university  faculty  through  fellowship  and 
traineeship  programs  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  and  academic  careers.1'  Quality  can  be  enhanced  by 
allocating  funds  competitively  based  on  the  merit  of  the  students  and  programs  supported  as 
judged  by  representative  panels  of  faculty  with  the  knowledge  and  experience  to  make  such 
judgments.  Diversity  can  be  enhanced  by  expanding  incentives  and  support  for  students  from 
groups  underrepresented  in  the  nation's  faculties.  Particular  emphasis  should  be  given  to 
support  for  graduate  study  in  the  humanities,  which  receive  no  support  through  other  federal 
agencies. 

The  second  objective  of  the  Department's  postbaccalaureate  programs  should  be  the 
expansion  of  individual  opportunity.  This  can  be  carried  out  in  two  ways.  Flrat,  grant 
support  should  be  provided  to  students  from  groups  underrepresented  in  master's  and 
professional  programs,  complementing  the  program  for  students  underrepresented  in 
doctoral  education,  described  above.  Among  the  groups  underrepresented  in 
postbaccalaureate  programs  are  some  of  the  fastest-growing  sectors  of  our  population.  It  is  an 
urgent  practical  imperative  as  well  as  a  social  concern  that  their  participation  in 
postbaccalaureate  programs  be  increased. 

Second,  adequate  loan  capital  should  be  provided  for  all  postbaccalaureate  study  on 
terms  feasible  for  these  students,  most  of  whom  are  adults  foregoing  earned  income  to  pursue 
advanced  education,  and  many  of  whom  have  already  accumulated  substantial 
undergraduate  indebtedness. 

Programs  supporting  doctoral  study  will  be  especially  important  over  the  period 
covered  by  the  reauthorized  legislation.  A  number  of  recent  studies  have  expressed  concern 
about  the  adequacy  of  the  supply  of  Ph.D.s  over  the  next  25  years.  In  a  thorough  analysis  of 
the  academic  labor  market  for  arts  and  sciences  disciplines,  William  Bowen  and  Julie  Ann 
Sosa  have  shown  that,  absent  intervention,  current  and  projected  trends  in  Ph.D.  supply  and 
demand  will  result  in  substantial  shortages  of  Ph.D^  beginning  in  just  a  few  years  and 
expending  well  into  the  next  century.  According  to  their  projections,  between  1997  and  2002 
there  will  be  only  eight  candidates  for  every  ten  faculty  vacancies  across  all  arts  and  sciences 
disciplines;  over  that  same  period,  only  seven  candidates  will  be  available  for  every  ten 


.  Fellowihlpt  are  grants  awarded  directly  to  students  by  the  granting  agency.  Traineeships  arc  block  grants 
t  ward  ad  to  initihiboni  or  department*  departments  use  the  fundi  to  suppott  students  they  select.  Both 
types  of  programs  can  allocate  resources  competitively  baaed  on  equally  rigorous  judgments  of  quality;  the 
difference  ia  whether  the  students  or  departments  are  me  unit  of  competition.  Allocating  grant  support 
based  on  judgment*  of  quality  directs  funds  to  the  most  promising  students  and  most  productive 
departments. 
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vacancies  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences.2  Shortages  in  high-demand  fields  such  as 
computer  science,  engineering,  mathematics,  and  business  are  already  occurring.3 

A  Ph.D.  shortage  will  pit  colleges  and  universities  against  industry,  government,  and 
other  Ph.D.  markets  in  an  intense  competition  for  scarce  human  resources.  Competition 
among  sector*  for  talent  is  normally  beneficial.  But  a  severe  Ph.D.  shortage  will  place  colleges 
and  universities— with  their  more  limited  resources— at  a  competitive  disadvantage  with 
industry  and  other  sectors  in  recruiting  Ph.D 

The  Oepartment's  existing  postbaca laureate  programs  contain  most  of  the  elements  of 
an  effective  strategy  for  enhancing  the  quality  and  diversity  of  college  and  university  faculty 
and  for  expanding  individual  opportunity  for  graduate  and  professional  study.  The 
legislative  proposals  described  below  will  sharpen  the  focus  of  these  programs  and  improve 
their  interconnections,  thereby  strengthening  the  Department's  capacity  to  carry  out  its  role  in 
meeting  the  national  needs  served  by  graduate  and  professional  education. 


I.      Enhancing  the  quality  and  diversity  of  college  and  university  faculty 
These  programs  should  be  designed  to  meet  two  broad  objectives: 

1.  increasing  the  number  of  talented  U.S.  students  in  all  disciplines  who  pursue 
faculty  careers, 

2.  attracting  into  doctoral  programs  larger  numbers  of  students  from  groups 
underrepresented  on  college  and  university  faculties— Blacks,  Hispanics,  and 
Native  Americans  In  virtually  all  fields,  and  women  in  science  and  engineering. 

The  Department  of  Education  can  accomplish  these  objectives  through  expansion  and 
modification  of  the  folloiving  Title  IX  fellowship  and  traineeship  programs:  Grants  to 
Institutions  to  Encourage  Minority  Participation  in  Graduate  Education,  Patricia  Roberts  Harris 
Graduate  Fellowships,  Jacob  K.  Javits  Fellows  Program,  and  Graduate  Assistance  in  Areas  of  National 
Need. 


General  Provisions 

There  are  five  recommendations  that  apply  to  Title  IX  graduate  programs  collectively. 
Their  implementation  would  strengthen  the  Department's  administration  of  the  programs  and 
enhance  the  programs'  capacities  toattract  talented  students  into  graduate  education. 


2.  Bowen,  William  G.  and  Julie  Ann  Sosa,  Prospects  for  Faculty  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  (Princeton,  NJ:  Princeton 
University  Press,  19S9). 

3.  El-Khawas,  Elaine,  Campus  Trends,  1989,  American  Council  on  Education  Higher  Education  Panel  Reports, 
No.  78  (July  1989). 
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Reorganization  of  Graduate  Program 

The  current  Title  IX  programs  are  administered  by  different  program  officials  under 
different  procedures  and  schedules.  The  lade  of  common  procedures  compatible  with 
academic  practices  impairs  the  utility  of  the  programs.  The  Title  DC  programs  share  the 
procedure  of  awarding  grants  through  competitive  processes  which  require  skillful 
administration  and  informed,  objective  evaluation.  They  should  be  administered  as  a  unit  by 
a  common  staff  with  a  working  knowledge  of  all  programs,  using  a  shared  pool  of  faculty 
reviewers  knowledgeable  about  graduate  education.  By  separately  organizing  the  programs 
within  the  Department  similar  to  the  organization  of  the  Title  VI  International  Studies 
programs  or  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education,  the  Department 
could  expand  and  coordinate  staff  support  and  develop  common  procedures  compatible  with 
academic  practices. 

To  fully  capitalize  on  such  a  reorganization,  Congress  should  take  two  additional 
actions  related  to  program  staffing: 

1 .  assure  that  the  Department  provides  adequate  staff  support  to  administer  the 
programs  effectively,  perhaps  by  providing  explicit  salaries  and  expenses  funding 
through  the  appropriations  process,  and 

2.  provide  an  "excepted  hire*  authority  similar  to  that  provided  to  the  Fund  for  the 
Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education,  to  enable  the  Department  to  draw 
experienced  graduate  education  administrators  from  campuses  to  assist  in  the 
administration  of  the  Department's  graduate  programs. 


1  Program  Schedules 

The  Department  has  had  chronic  difficulty  in  allocating  awards  on  a  schedule  that 
permits  the  programs  to  achieve  their  full  benefit.  Some  of  this  difficulty  arises  from  delays  in 
the  appropriations  process.  Much  of  the  difficulty  is  due  to  inadequate  staffing  by  the 
Department  If  the  Department's  programs  are  reorganized  as  suggested  above  and  provided 
with  adequate  staffing,  they  should  then  be  able  to  operate  according  to  schedules  compatible 
with  academic  practices. 

Graduate  schools  begin  recruiting  new  students  almost  a  year  before  their  scheduled 
enrollment,  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  the  prior  year.  Traineeshlp  programs  such  as  the 
Harris  and  National  Need  programs  should  therefore  be  announced  no  later  than  January  for 
traineeships  that  will  begin  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  Announcing  awards  later  than  that  date 
impairs  departmental  planning  and  undermines  the  recruitment  value  of  the  traineeships. 

Fellowships  should  be  announced  no  later  than  mid-March  for  support  that  will  begin 
the  following  tell.  Since  fellowship  awards  are  made  directly  to  students,  their  announcement 
can  be  made  later,  but  announcing  awards  later  than  mid-March  diminishes  the  benefit  to  the 
student  Students  must  make  commitments  to  graduate  programs  by  April  15,  and  they  need 
to  know  before  that  date  if  they  have  received  a  fellowship  in  reaching  their  dedsion  of  what 
program  to  attend. 
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Use  of  Financial  Need  Analysis  in  Graduate  Grant  Programs 

Although  all  Title  DC  grants  are  awarded  competitively,  they  all  currently  employ  some 
form  of  need  analysis  to  determine  the  stipend  level  There  is  certainly  some  appeal  to  this 
hybrid  policy  of  awarding  grants  based  on  merit  and  determining  the  level  of  support  based 
on  financial  need,  since  its  objective  is  to  support  the  most  promising  students  but  not  in 
excess  of  their  financial  need.  There  are  both  policy  and  practical  reasons  for  rejecting  such  a 
procedure.  The  procedure  may  undermine  the  policy  of  providing  sufficient  incentives  to 
attract  into  graduate  education  highly  talented  students  whom  the  nation  needs  for  teaching 
and  research  but  who  have  many  other  career  options.  At  a  practical  level,  the  administrative 
burden  on  campuses  and  on  the  Department  to  carry  out  the  requisite  need  analyses  results  in 
little  or  no  difference  in  the  size  of  stipends  because  the  financial  need  of  graduate  students 
generally  exceeds  or  approximates  the  maximum  stipend  level. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Department  of  Education  is  the  only  federal  agency  that 
subjects  graduate  stipends  to  a  financial  need  analysis. 


Stipend  Levels 

The  talented  college  graduates  the  nation  needs  to  earn  Fh.D.s  are  adults  with  many 
options  before  them.  Those  who  choose  to  enroll  in  doctoral  programs  must  forego  income 
and  incur  additional  expenses  for  extended  years  of  advanced  education  leading  to  the  Ph.D. 
When  the  disparity  between  what  those  students  can  earn  as  college  graduates  and  what  it 
will  cost  them  to  earn  a  Ph.D.  makes  doctoral  education  an  economically  irrational  choice,  the 
students  behave  rationally.  Department  of  Education  graduate  stipends  are  currently  capped 
at  $10,000.  That  level  is  too  low  for  the  programs  to  accomplish  their  objectives,  particularly 
since  authorizing  levels  extend  over  a  five-  or  six-year  period  following  reauthorization. 

The  Department  should  eliminate  specific  dollar  ceilings  on  stipends  and  substitute 
legislative  language  directing  stipends  to  be  set  at  levels  necessary  to  accomplish  the  goals  of 
attracting  highly  talented  students  into  doctoral  programs  and  making  it  possible  for  them  to 
complete  those  programs. 


Cost-of-Education  Allowances 

The  Harris  and  Javits  programs  provide  a  cost-of-education  allowance  to  the  institution 
of  $6,000  per  year  per  student.  Actual  institutional  costs  exceed  $20,000  per  student.  The 
disparity  between  institutional  allowances  and  actual  costs  should  be  reduced.  For  the  period 
of  reauthorization,  the  legislation  should  specify  an  initial  institutional  allowance  of  $10,000 
with  an  annual  inflationary  increase. 
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Program  Recommendations 


Grants  to  Institutions  to  Encourage  Minority  Participation  m  Graduate  Education  (ZX-A) 

The  Department's  undergraduate  internship  program  is  a  proven  model  for  increasing 
minority  graduate  enrollment  through  summer  research  internships  and  additional 
educational  enrichment  programs  for  talented  minority  undergraduates.  Such  programs  are 
highly  effective  in  interesting  students  in  and  preparing  them  for  graduate  study. 

1.  Expand  the  program  to  Indude  women  in  Balds  in  which  they  are 
underrepiesented:  The  Department  should  expand  its  mino^ty  undergraduate 
research  internship  program  to  include  women.  Participation  by  women  in  most 
sdence  and  engineering  fields  remains  extremely  low.  Early  exposure  to  scientific 
research  could  significantly  expand  the  number  of  female  undergraduates 
interested  in  academic  careers  in  sdence  and  engineering  fields.  Special  attention 
should  be  given  to  recruiting  minority  women  through  the  program. 

2.  Eliminate  or  modify  the  financial  need  provisions  governing  internship  stipends; 
The  current  financial  need  constraints  discourage  many  undergraduates  who 
would  benefit  from  the  program  from  participating  because  the  stipend  support 
they  receive  is  so  much  less  than  the  money  they  need  to  earn  through  summer  jobs 
to  help  meet  the  coming  year's  college  costs.  If  the  stipend  provided  by  the 
program  is  a  barrier  to  participation,  the  purpose  of  the  program  is  undermined. 

3.  Make  available  information  on  students  supported  as  summer  interns:  The 
Department  should  collect  information  from  grant  recipients  on  student  interns  and 
their  fields  of  study.  This  will  allow  universities  seeking  to  increase  their  graduate 
enrollments  of  minorities  am'  women  to  recrui:  from  this  pool  of  students, 

4.  Provide  an  authorization  level  of  $25  million  for  the  program:  Continued  progress 
on  increasing  the  number  of  underrepresented  students  who  pursue  graduate 
education  will  require  a  substantial  expansion  of  the  pool  of  female  and  minor  Uy 
undergraduates  who  are  candidates  for  graduate  study.  The  Title  DC  internship 
program  has  demonstrated  its  capacity  to  enrich  the  educational  experiences  of 
talented  undergraduates  and  encourage  them  to  pursue  graduate  study.  The 
higher  education  community  has  responded  enthusiastically  to  the  program, 
generating  far  more  worthy  proposals  than  can  be  funded  with  available  funds. 
Furthermore,  if  the  program  is  expanded  to  include  women  and  if  the  financial 
disincentives  to  student  participation  are  eliminated,  the  pool  of  undergraduates 
who  would  benefit  from  the  program  will  be  greatly  expanded. 


Patricia  Roberts  Harris  Graduate  Fellowships  (IX-B) 

The  Department's  graduate  programs  include  two  Harris  programs  with  a  broad 
mixture  of  overlapping  provisions.  The  programs  have  provided  valuable  assistance  to 
colleges  and  universities  in  attracting  underrepresented  students  into  postbacca laureate 
programs.  The  Harris  Graduate  Fellowship  Program  awards  grants  to  institutions  and 
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departments  to  support  the  postbaccalaureate  study  of  students  from  groups 
underrepresented  in  master's,  doctoral,  and  selected4  professional  programs.  The  Harris 
Public  Service  Fellowship  Program  supports  primarily  master's  and  some  doctoral  study  in 
public  administration. 

Both  programs  should  have  as  their  central  purpose  increasing  the  participation  of 
students  from  groups  underrepresented  in  postbaccalaureate  programs.  However,  the 
programs  would  be  more  effective  if  they  were  separately  focused  on  the  two  proposed 
objectives  of  the  Department's  postbaccalaureate  programs.  The  Harris  Graduate  Fellowship 
Program  should  be  designed  to  increase  the  quality  and  diversity  of  the  faculty  by 
encouraging  and  enabling  underrepresented  minorities  and  women  to  pursue  academic 
careers.  The  Harris  Public  Service  Program  should  be  substantially  expanded  to  support  the 
postbaccalaureate  study  of  students  from  groups  underrepresented  in  careers  served  by 
master's  and  professional  programs  (see  section  II  below). 

The  Harris  Graduate  Fellowship  program  should  be  the  major  federal  program 
encouraging  talented  minority  and  female  students  to  pursue  academic  careers.  To 
accomplish  this  critical  objective,  the  program  should  be  modified  to  provide  up  to  five  years 
of  federal-university  support  as  follows: 

1.  Focus  the  program  on  doctoral  study  leading  to  faculty  careers  through  the 
provision  of  two  veai?  of  support  for  entering  graduate  students  and  an  added  year 
of  dissertation  support  contingent  ypon  satisfactory  progress  to  the  dissertation 
stage:  Two  years  of  fellowship  support  for  entering  graduate  students  will  provide 
an  effective  incentive  for  students  to  enroll  in  doctoral  programs.  The  provision  of 
a  third  year  of  dissertation  support  will  reduce  attrition  and  shorten  time-to-degree 
by  filling  a  gap  in  doctoral  support  that  is  especially  critical  in  the  humanities  and 
social  sciences.  Making  such  support  contingent  upon  the  student's  making 
satisfactory  progress  to  the  dissertation  stage  will  provide  an  extra  incentive  to 
students  and  departments  to  complete  doctoral  study  in  the  minimum  time 
necessary. 

Increasing  the  number  of  minority  and  female  faculty  will  have  a  ripple  effect  of 
providing  strong  role  models  for  undergraduate  students  moving  through  the 
pipeline,  enhancing  the  direct  effects  of  program  support. 

2.  Add  a  university  matching  requirement  to  provide  trainees  with  up  to  two  years  of 
university-funded  support,  including  at  least  one  year  of  supervised  teaching 
experience;  Departments  which  receive  program  funding  should  provide 
assurances  that  they  will  provide  up  to  two  years  of  support  including  formal 
teacher  training  to  carry  trainees  to  the  dissertation  stage. 

3.  Provide  an  authorization  level  of  S50  million  for  the  program;  The  Harris  program 
needs  an  authorization  level  commensurate  with  its  proposed  role  as  the  federal 
government's  primary  federal  program  supporting  minorities  and  women 
pursuing  academic  careers. 


4.  e.g.,  the  program  supports  graduate  study  in  law  and  business  but  not  medicine. 
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Jacob  X.  Javits  Fellow*  Program  (JX-O 

The  Javits  fellowship  prognun  is  the  only  federally  funded  program  that  has  as  its 
express  purpose  supporting  graduate  study  In  the  arts  and  the  humanities/  and  is  one  of  the 
few  programs  providing  a  small  amount  of  support  in  the  social  sciences.  Since  it  was  first 
funded  in  FY  1985,  the  Javits  program  has  encouraged  some  of  die  nation's  most  gifted  college 
graduates  to  pursue  graduate  study.  The  projections  of  Bowen  and  Sosa  dted  earlier  show 
that  faculty  shortages  will  be  especially  acute  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences.  The  Javits 
program  can  play  a  critical  role  in  averting  those  shortages  by  drawing  increased  numbers  of 
talented  students  into  academic  careers  in  the  arts,  humanities,  and  social  sciences. 

The  Javits  program  was  intended  to  be  the  complement  among  federal  fellowship 
programs  to  the  prestigious  National  Science  Foundation  Graduate  Fellowship  Program;  the 
current  authorizing  language  states  that  the  "stipend  levels  established  by  the  Secretary  shall 
reflect  the  purpose  of  this  program  to  encourage  highly  talented  students  to  undertake 
graduate  study  and  shall  provide  a  level  of  support  compatible  to  that  provided  by  federally 
funded  graduate  fellowships  in  the  science  and  engineering  fields."  However,  for  FY  1992,  the 
NSF  program  will  support  approximately  3,000  new  and  continuing  students  with  stipends  of 
$14,000  annually.  The  Javits  program  supports  fewer  than  5^0  students  with  stipends  capped 
at  $10,000. 

Assuming  that  the  level  of  support  pr     ed  by  individual  fellowships  is  increased  in 
accordance  with  recommendations  made  ea      <  in  the  "General  Provisions"1  section),  the 
following  changes  should  also  be  incorporate!  into  the  program's  authorization: 

1.  Spedfv  that  the  program  should  award  fflO  new  fellowship*  Mid  support  uo  to 
2.400  new  and  continuing  fellows  annually:  Although  this  number  of  fellowships 
will  leave  the  Javits  program  below  the  NSF  program,  it  will  increase  significantly 
the  number  of  high-quality  students  pursuing  academic  careers  and  will  help 
reduce  the  projected  faculty  shortages  in  fields  served  by  the  program. 

2.  Provide  an  authorization  fevel  of  S5Q  million  for  the  program:  This  authorization 
level  is  necessary  to  accommodate  the  proposed  increase  in  number  of  students 
supported  and  the  amount  of  support  provided  by  each  fellowship. 


Graduate  Assistance  in  Areas  of  National  Need  (IX-D) 

This  program  was  added  to  Title  DC  in  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1986  and 
first  funded  in  FY  1988.  It  has  enabled  high-quality  graduate  departments  to  expand  their 
programs  to  respond  to  national  needs  primarily  in  science  and  engineering.3 


5.  In  its  font  three  years  of  funding,  the  program  provided  traineeshlpe  in  physia,  chemistry,  inath,  and 
engineering;  in  FY  1991,  foreign  language  and  area  studies  were  added  ae  eligible  fields. 
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The  program  thould  be  modified  in  accordance  with  the  proposed  mission  of  the 
Department  to  support  the  preparation  of  academic  faculty: 

1.  Allocate  support  to  those  discipline  in  which  faculty  demand  is  projected  to  be 
•cute:  Manpower  projections  should  not  be  used  as  precise  allocation  mechanisms 
but  rather  as  a  guide  for  determining  funding  priorities.  The  Secretary  should 
select  eligible  Adds  on  the  basis  of  the  projected  need  for  faculty  due  to 
replacement  demand,  enrollment  shifts,  and  emerging  fields. 

2.  A4d  f  university  matching  requirement  to  provide  trainees  with  at  least  one  year  of 
university-funded,  supervised  teaching  experience:  Departments  which  receive 
program  funding  should  provide  assurances  that  they  will  include  formal  teacher 
training  in  the  graduate  programs  of  trainees. 

3.  Clarify  that  student*  who  have  received  master's  degrees  from  a  different 
InsHHitf  no  are  eligible  far  support  under  the  program:  Although  the  current 
legislation  states  that  departments  "shall  make  commitments  to  graduate  students 
at  any  point  of  their  graduate  study,"  the  legislation  should  make  explicit  that 
students  who  have  enrolled  in  a  doctoral  program  after  receiving  a  master's  degree 
at  another  institution  are  eligible  for  support. 

4.  Provide  an  authorization  level  of  S50  million:  Faculty  shortages  are  projected  in 
virtually  all  arts  and  sciences  fields  by  the  end  of  the  decade;  shortages  in 
high-demand  fields  already  exist.  The  funding  far  this  program  will  have  to  be 
substantially  expanded  to  help  increase  the  supply  of  faculty  to  meet  increasing 
demand. 

IL    Expanding  individual  opportunity 

In  addition  to  a  mission  of  enhancing  the  quality  and  diversity  of  college  and  university 
faculty,  the  Department  should  support  a  complementary  objective  of  expanding  individual 
opportunity.  This  objective  should  be  accomplished  in  two  ways:  a  grant  program  for 
students  from  groups  underrepresented  in  master's  and  professional  education,  and  the 
provision  of  adequate  loan  capital  for  all  postbaccalaureate  study. 


Grant  Support 

The  Department  should  administer  a  competitively  funded  program  providing  grants 
to  institutions  to  support  students  underrepresented  in  selected  careers  requiring  master' s  or 
professional  degrees.  Such  a  program  could  be  established  by  either  expanding  the  current 
Harris  Public  Service  fellowship  program  or  establishing  a  second  program  component  to 
provide  grant  support  to  women  and  minorities  in  master's  and  professional  programs 
leading  to  careers  that  serve  a  public  interest  and  in  which  they  are  underrepresented, 
including  academic  careers. 
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The  program  should  have  the  following  additional  characteristics: 

1.  Allocate  awydl  httgd  011 MBCBH  of  programs  in  providing  students  with  access  to 
censers  in  whhft  th#y  art  ur^erwpresented;  The  principal  measure  of  expanded 
individual  opportunity  should  be  career  access  and  advancement.  For  example, 
although  students  pursuing  PhD,  degrees  are  generally  better  advised  to  enter 
doctoral  programs  directly,  evidence  that  master's  students  supported  in  this 
program  subsequently  em  oil  in  doctoral  programs  should  also  be  considered 
favorably. 

Z  Provide  trainegahip  support  far  up  to  two  years  of  master's  or  professional  study; 
Two  years  of  support  should  cover  all  or  most  professional  and  master's  study, 
since  these  programs  are  shorter  than  doctor**  programs. 

3.  Provide  an  authorization  level  of  S50  million  for  the  program:  Because  both 
women  and  minorities  are  underrepresented  in  most  master's  and  professional 
programs,  die  program  needs  to  receive  substantial  funding  to  achieve  its  objective 
of  expanding  individual  opportunity. 


Loan  Support 

Loans  provide  a  critical  source  of  financial  support  for  postbaccalaureate  study.  Loans 
are  often  the  primary  source  of  support  for  students  in  professional  and  master's  programs, 
but  they  are  increasingly  necessary  as  a  source  of  supplemental  support  in  doctoral  programs. 


Direct  Student  Loan  Program 

The  credit  reform  provisions  of  the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  provide  a  unique 
opportunity  to  develop  a  direct  student  loan  program  that  could  improve  financial  assistance 
for  students,  simplify  administrative  procedures  for  institutions,  and  reduce  costs  to  the 
federal  government* 

Due  to  credit  reform  changes,  the  costs  to  the  federal  government  of  Guaranteed 
Student  Loans  and  direct  loans  will  now  be  determined  in  the  same  way.  Only  the  costs  of 
obtaining  loan  capital  and  providing  loan  subsidies  will  be  counted  in  the  federal  budget;  the 
volume  erf  loan  capital  Itself  will  no  longer  be  counted.  This  opens  the  door  for  a  direct  loan 
program  that  could  have  an  entitlement  status  equivalent  to  the  current  GSL  program.  The 
government  could  generate  loan  capital  through  the  sale  of  government  securities.  The 
volume  of  loan  capital  could  be  determined  by  student  demand  as  ita  the  current  Stafford 
program.  However,  a  direct  loan  program  would  eliminate  or  reduce  the  role  of  banks  and 
guarantee  agendas  and  the  attendant  costs  to  the  federal  government  of  securing  private 
capital.  Such  a  program  would  therefore  be  simpler  and  cheaper  than  a  comparable  Stafford 
program. 
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A  number  of  question*  remain  to  be  answered  concern!!^  the  implementation 
direct  loan  program.  Kit  to  potential  for  providing  improved  financUl  assistance  at  reduced 
coat  warrants  careful  examination  by  the  Congress  during  reauthorization. 


Use  of  base  year  vs.  estimated-year  income  for  determining  financial  need 

The  use  of  base-year  income-the  income  earned  in  the  year  before  enrolling  in  an 
academic  program— penalizes  a  large  proportion  of  postbeccalaureate  students  who  have 
worked  for  a  year  or  more  after  completing  their  undergraduate  education.  Rnandalaid 
administrators  have  authority  to  exercise  professional  Judgment  and  use  projected  current 
year  Income  when  they  believe  it  would  provide  a  more  appropriate  determination  of  a 
students  expected  contribution.  However,  since  use  of  base-year  inoome  is  inappropriate  for 
so  many  professional  and  graduate  students,  use  of  current  year  estimates  should  be  the  rule, 
with  professional  Judgment  applied  to  the  exceptions  where  base-year  income  would  be  more 
appropriate. 


Inclusion  of  arts  related  to  postbacadaureate  activities  in  federal  student  aid  budgets 

Students  in  professional  and  certain  graduate  programs  often  incur  activity  costs  which 
are  directly  related  to  those  programs  and  are  essential  to  the  completion  of  educational 
objectives.  Although  not  legislatively  proscribed  from  student  budgets,  Department 
regulations  prohibit  the  use  of  federal  financial  aid  to  meet  such  costs  as  fees  for  licensing 
exams.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  modifying  need  analysis  legislation  to  include 
explicitly  such  costs  in  determining  student  budgets. 


Loan  limits 

As  with  other  higher  education  sectors,  graduate  and  professional  education  costs  have 
risen  considerably  in  recent  years.  Particularly  in  professional  programs,  the  combination  of  • 
high  cost  and  length  of  study  have  pushed  students  to  their  annual  aggregate  loan  limits  well 
before  total  educational  costs  are  met.  Consequently,  students  must  borrow  from 
unsubsidlzed,  higher-interest  loan  programs,  which  substantially  increases  their  indebtedness. 
Increasing  the  annual  loan  limits  on  subsidized  loans  would  reduce  students'  dependence  on 
higher-cost  loan  programs,  resulting  in  more  manageable  debt  levels  and  reducing  the 
financial  barriers  to  lower-paying  careers  that  serve  society's  poor  and  disadvantaged. 


Loan  deferments 

Some  professional  school  graduates  must  continue  their  training  to  gain  practical 
experience  in  their  chosen  field  or  specialty.  Medical  residents  in  particular  must  train  in  a 
hospital  or  health  care  facility  for  three  to  seven  years  or  more.  In  recognition  of  the  difficulty 
in  making  loan  repayment  during  continued  training/  the  Title  IV  statute  provides  a  two-year 
deferment  of  Stafford  and  Perkins  loan  repayments  during  such  extended  training.  However, 
many  residents  must  continue  in  a  training  program  beyond  two  years.  An  extension  of  the 
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deferment  period  to  three  years  would  bring  policy  Into  closer  accord  with  reality  and  help 
alleviate  the  indebtedness  barrier  to  expanded  access  to  health  professions  education. 


Incentive  grants  to  institutions  for  the  establishment  of  loan  repayment  programs 

Congress  should  consider  establishing  a  program  of  matching  grants  to  institutions  for 
the  development  of  loan  repayment  programs  that  would  encourage  and  assist  graduates  to 
enter  low-paying  careers  serving  underprivileged  populations.  Some  institutions  have  begun 
such  programs  on  their  own:  a  medical  school  provides  loan  repayment  for  graduates  who 
choose  to  practice  primary  care  medicine  in  rural  underserved  areas;  a  law  school  provides 
loan  repayment  for  graduates  working  in  public  interest  law;  a  business  school  provides  loan 
repayment  for  nonprofit  or  public  service  management  work  by  its  graduates.  A  federal 
matching  program  could  enable  a  larger  number  of  institutions  to  adopt  such  programs. 


CONCLUSION 

Graduate  and  professional  education  provides  access  to  careers  critically  important  to 
the  nation.  The  Department  of  Education  can  play  a  distinctive  federal  role  in  supporting 
graduate  and  professional  education  by  focusing  on  enhancing  the  quality  and  diversity  of 
college  and  university  faculty  and  expanding  individual  opportunity  at  the  postbaccalaureate 
level. 

The  recommendations  presented  in  this  paper  will  provide  the  Department  with  the 
tools  to  fulfill  this  mission.  The  Title  DC  fellowship  and  traineeship  programs  provide 
complementary  forms  of  support  at  the  graduate  level,  as  do  the  Pell  Grant  Program  and 
campus-based  grant  programs  at  the  undergraduate  level.  The  proposed  modifications  to  the 
undergraduate  internship  program  would  substantially  expand  the  pool  of  students  from 
underrepresented  groups  who  are  prepared  for  graduate  education,  and  the  fellowship  and 
traineeship  programs  would  provide  multiple  entry  points  into  graduate  programs  for  these 
students,  accommodating  the  multiple  paths  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  The  matching  requirement 
for  university-funded  supervised  teaching  added  to  the  traineeship  programs  would 
encourage  the  development  of  both  the  teaching  and  the  research  dimensions  of  academic 
careers. 

The  Department's  capacity  to  expand  individual  opportunity  would  be  substantially 
increased  through  the  creation  of  a  comprehensive  grant  program  for  master's  and 
professional  study  for  students  from  groups  underrepresented  in  careers  to  which  those 
programs  provide  access.  In  addition,  the  improvement  of  loan  support  through  the  creation 
of  a  new  direct  loan  program  and  the  strengthening  of  existing  programs  would  provide 
valuable  financial  resources  for  students  in  all  postbaccalaureate  programs. 

By  administratively  consolidating  the  Department's  graduate  and  professional 
programs  and  providing  the  means  to  recruit  campus  administrators  to  assist  in  managing 
those  programs,  the  Department  would  be  given  the  staff  capacity  to  manage  this 
strengthened  portfolio  effectively  and  productively. 

Marth  29, 1991 
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Introduction 


Through  doctoral  education,  talented  students  muter  the  advanced 
concepts  of i  particular  field  of  intellectual  Inquiry  and  develop  the 
capacity  to  make  Independent  contributions  to  knowledge.  The  quality 
of students  entering  our  doctor*)  programs,  after  a  period  of  dedtne,  H 
now  showing  signs  of  recovery;  some  (though  not  enough)  of  our  mo* 
talented  US.  college  graduates  ere  enrolling  in  doctoral  programs,  and 
the**  programs  draw  some  of  the  best  students  from  foreign  countries  as 

Closer  examination,  however,  reveals  several  disturbing  trends! 

•  The  proportion  of  U.S.  students  earning  doctoral  degrees  has 
been  declining  for  two  decades,  and  the  absolute  number  of 
U.S.  doctorate  recipients  has  been  declining  for  more  than  a 
decade. 

•  The  proportion  of  the  very  strongest  students  enrolling  in 
doctoral  programs  has  been  declining  for  more  than  two 
decades;1  it  is  not  clear  whether  recent  signs  of  recovery  are 
the  beginning  of  a  sustained  reversal. 

•  Many  of  those  students  who  do  enroll  are  taking  too  long  to 
complete  their  degrees:  in  1966,  the  median  registered 
time-to-degree  was  6.9  years.3 


1.  Tfca  ojaaarMun  of  Shod**  Scholar*,  Iota  Kappa  racoon*,  and  mdmm  ki  to  lop  J.  5% 
of  coMaaa  doom  «fco  arm*  in  doctoral  wot/ami  hat  bean  oocfoaatof  atao  tv  lata  W% 
mi  aan>  '40».  Aftfcur  M.  Hauptnan,  $*Aa  in  Cradbaft  and  Ftoimmi  fidUrafJen: 
Mfttf  W»  Xnow  arW  Naad  to  Know  (Waafcrojon,  O.C.J  AMociaoon  of  American 
UifrarUlaVSL  Maya  Pnn,  If**). 

1  Tojajllni  to  toyai  (MM  ■  #»  oalaador  tona  batwoon  aamhj  a  bochalor'i  dwM  and  i 
*^^;a^iaUrjd*iww  to  oojraa  *TU)wkUk**  only  i«o  in  graduate  achaot. 
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•  Attrition  Appears  to  be  disturbingly  high;  although  national 
data  art  not  available,  estimate*  place  the  average  attrition 
raft  at  50  percent,  and  it  is  often  higher  in  some  fields  of  the 
humanities. 

the  well-documented  projections  of  severe  shortages  of  Ph.D.* 
beginning  in  fust  a  few  years  make  these  trends  in  doctoral  education  all 
the  more  disturbing," 


The  Charge 

Because  of  their  concern  about  these  projected  shortages  and  the 
tends  in  doctoral  education  which  art  impeding  Ph.D.  production,  the 
member  presidents  and  chancellors  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities  (AAU)  asked  the  Association  of  Graduate  Schools  (ACS), 
comprising  the  graduate  deans  of  their  institutions,  to  recommend 
institutional  policies  which  can  improve  the  effectiveness  and  efflcfoicy 
of  doctoral  programs. 

The  ACS  Executive  Committee  appointed  a  task  force  of  graduate 
deans  to  carry  out  this  request.  A  draft  report  prepared  by  that  group 
was  discussed  by  the  ACS  graduate  deans  at  their  1990  annual  meeting. 
A  revised  report  was  submitted  to  the  AAU  presidents  and  chancellors 
for  their  consideration  at  their  fall  meeting.  Changes  recommended  by 
both  groups  have  been  incorporated  into  this  text,  which  contains  the 
joint  views  and  recommendations  of  AAU  and  ACS. 


J.  Wttfctf*  C  %o*m  and  Jul*  Am  Sou,  fmytrti  for  frcufty  in  th*  Am  «*W  Scimom 
(Amnion,  N);  rrinctton  UntvcrMy  Pmm,  1Sa%)(  RicfoMd  C.  AtMraon,  *Sutpfy  wid  tewnd 
faf  ScwMwtdbtiAMA.'  AN«nr^Cri*in*»fctal^' VJm24l(VU  19«M2S. 


Institutional  end  Individual  Differences  end  the 
Nonacademic  Environment 

Graduate  education  is  organized  in  diverse  ways  In  this  country's 
research  universities.  Institutions  and  departments  vary  in  thek 
traditions,  practices,  size,  and  comprehensiveness.  Academic  fields 
differ  In  disciplinary  ethos,  programmatic  retirements,  end  fending 
patterns.  We  have  sought  to  provide  clear  descriptions  of  current 
problems  and  lo  offer  recommendations  for  Imfxovement  But  we 
recognize  and  stress  at  the  outset  that  institutions  and  departments 
experience  those  problems  to  differing  degrees  and  will  need  to 
Implement  our  recommendations  In  ways  appropriate  to  their  particular 
circumstances.  We  are  aware  that  a  number  of  Institutions  have 
established  or  are  developing  policies  that  incorporate  some  of  these 
recommendations. 

Moreover,  we  understand  that  graduate  students  differ  greatly  In 
their  capacity  for  effective  self-direction  and  their  need  for  advice  end 
support.  Our  recommendations  are  intended  to  promote  an  educational 
environment  that  will  better  inform  choices  by  graduate  students; 
obviously,  these  recommendations  will  prove  more  useful  to  some  than 
to  others. 

Further,  our  report  restricts  Kse'f  to  the  academic  environment.  We 
do  not  thereby  intend  to  imply  that  such  problems  as  housing,  hearth 
care,  child  care,  and  socialization  into  the  university  community  are 
unimportant.  Indeed,  these  issues  take  on  increased  importance  with  the 
increasing  diversity  of  our  graduate  student  bodies.  The  mixture  of 
students  of  different  races  and  cultures  enriches  the  Intellectual  and 
social  context  of  our  graduate  programs  but  adds  new  challenges  as 
well.  Although  the  resources  available  to  meet  even  basic  academic 
needs  are  lirr-ted,  we  believe  that  universities  should  strive  to  provide  a 
supportive  environment  for  all  graduate  students,  one  which  enables 
them  to  confront  their  academic  challenges  with  minimal  distractions 
and  therefore  with  better  chances  of  success. 


Institutional  Policies  Governing  Doctoral 
Education:  Problems  and  Recommendations 


We  believe  that  the  reduced  participation  in  doctoral  programs  by 
U.S.  students  is  caused  in  part  by  the  cotts  and  risks  reflected  in  long 
times»to-degree  and  high  attrition  rates.  Moreover,  we  sec  ample 
evidence  that  lax  practices  and  unenforced  policies  within  universities 
contribute  to  high  attrition  and  prolonged  completion  time*.  We 
recogniit  that  there  are  clear  limits  to  what  can  and  should  be  done 
about  these  problems;  not  all  students  who  enroll  In  doctoral  programs 
should  complete  them;  some  of  those  who  do  not  finish  nonetheless 
benefit  from  graduate  study;  many  factors  which  may  extend 
time-to-degree  reflect  legitimate  academic  considerations;  some  of  the 
causes  of  amttion  and  emended  completion  times  are  beyond  the 
confrol  of  institutions  and  their  faculty.  The  severity  of  these  problems 
varies  greatly  by  discipline,  institution,  and  department  The  task  for 
university  administrators  responsible  for  doctoral  education  fs  to  identify 
those  contributory  (actors  over  which  we  can  exert  control  and  to  adopt 
policies  that  wilt  minimize  their  impact 

No  set  of  policies,  however  carefully  crafted,  can  succeed  without 
the  active  participation  of  the  (acuity  who  carry  out  graduate  education; 
to  bring  about  the  program  improvements  that  are  needed,  ft  is 
imperative  that  administrators  secure  the  understanding  and  support  of 
the  faculty. 
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Teaching  by  Graduate 
Students 


Problem* 

Since  virtually  all  doctoral  students,  whether  or  not  they  enter  the 
academic  sector,  will  be  engaged  in  not  only  the  creation  but  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge,  the  skills  acquired  In  learning  how  to  teach 
wilt  be  fundamental  to  their  future  work.  Yet  in  far  too  many  programs, 
effective  teachers  are  produced  by  happenstance  rather  than  by  design. 
Graduate  students  often  teach  too  much  but  are  not  sufficiently  assisted 
in  becoming  effective  teachers;  we  find  this  both  ironic  and 
unacceptable. 

The  primary  reason  why  graduate  students  should  teach  is  to 
prepare  them  to  be  effective  teachers.  Graduate  students  constitute  an 
appropriate  and  important  component  of  the  teaching  personnel  of 
research  universities,  but  far  too  many  departments  have  become  §Q 
dependent  on  graduate  students  to  meet  their  teaching  requirements. 
Because  departtnents  have  financial  and  other  Incentives  for  maintaining 
a  heavy  use  of  graduate  students  as  teachers,  graduate  students  often 
become  caught  in  a  financial  vice,  with  teaching  as  their  sole  source  of 
support  Extreme  examples,  reported  from  several  campuses,  include 
creating  new  undergraduate  course  sections,  not  because  they  make 
good  educational  sense  but  because  they  provide  convenient  financial 
support  for  graduate  students. 

We  believe  that  excessive  teaching  is  a  major  contributor  to 
prolonged  time-to-degree.  It  is  unlikely  that  any  true  educational 
purpose  is  served  by  teaching  more  than  three  years  as  a  graduate 
student  Other  sources  of  support  should  be  sought  for  students  who 
have  reached  this  limit, 
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At  the  other  extreme  are  students  who  teach  too  little  or  not  at  ill. 
A  student  who  has  sufficient  financial  support  Irom  setiowshlps,  research 
assJetarttsNpt,  or  ochor  sources  may  do  no  teaching  diidrejhlsorher 
entire  doctoral  program  unless  It  Is  spedflcatty  required. 

Tht  Issue,  here  as  elsewhere,  Is  onto*  balance:  soma  students  may 
need  to  leach  more  than  is  necessary  for  pedagogical  reasons  In  order  to 
generate  needed  financial  support;  some  students  planning  nonacademk 
careers  may  teach  little.  We  recognize  that  teaching  can  have  a 
powerfully  reinforcing  Influence  on  a  student's  commitment  to 
completing  the  doctorate.  On  balance,  we  aft  strongly  committed  to 
two  objectives:  first  that  all  students  should  do  some  teaching;  second, 
that  no  students  should  substantially  extend  thek  completion  times  by 
teaching. 


Recommendation* 

•  Departments  and  programs  should  assure  that  the*  graduate 
students  receive  instruction  In  leaching  methods,  with 
assessments  and  feedback  on  teaching  performance  and,  If 
possible,  with  a  progression  of  irKreasingty  advanced 
teaching  experiences  Including  significant  in-dass  teaching. 

•  Departments  and  program  which  do  not  require  teaching 
should  review  the  objectives  of  thek  graduate  programs  and 
seriously  ask  themselves  why  some  teaching  should  not  be 
required  of  all  students. 

•  Universities  should  limit  the  number  of  terms  graduate 
students  are  permitted  to  teach;  other  sources  of  support 
should  be  sought  for  students  who  have  reached  that  limit. 

•  Course  sections  should  never  be  offered  when  tie  principal 
justification  is  to  provide  financial  support  for  graduate 
students. 


Research 


Problem* 

Graduate  students  form  an  integral  part  of  the  academic  research 
enterprise,  conducting  a  large  portion  of  university  research  and  Infusing 
it  with  fresh  energy  and  creativity.  But  the  principal  purpoet  of  graduate 
student  research  remains  pedagogical:  graduate  students  need  to  laam 
how  to  perform  research,  demonstrate  that  ability  in  their  dissertations, 
and  then  move  on,  In  the  natural  sciences  and  engineering,  research 
assistantshlpt  provide  graduate  students  simultaneously  with  financial 
support  and  with  research  experience  as  apprentices  to  faculty 
investigators.  Such  support  falls  short  of  its  potential  when  research 
assistants  continue  to  be  used  as  low-level  assistants  thereby  Calling  to 
acquire  Increasing  experience  In  research  methodology—or  are  obliged 
to  work  in  areas  far  removed  from  their  own  emerging  areas  0/  Interest 

We  know  of  Instances  where  faculty  investigators  have  prolonged 
the  time  graduate  students  have  spent  in  their  laboratories  chiefly 
because  of  their  value  so  eSe  faculty  member's  research  In  other  cases, 
a  graduate  student  may  seek  extended  research  work  in  order  to  learn 
new  techniques  or  generate  more  publications.  However,  students  are 
almost  always  better  off  expanding  their  research  expertise  as  faculty  and 
nonacademk  professionals  after  having  received  their  doctorates  rather 
than  prolonging  their  apprenticeships  as  graduate  students. 

In  the  humanities  and  the  humanistically  oriented  social  sciences, 
as  currently  pracf  **d,  the  major  problems  are  twofold:  the  absence  of 
mechanisms  (owing  10  different  traditions  and  patterns  of  research)  for 
Involving  graduate  students  early  and  often  as  active  participants  in 
research,  and  the  absence  of  financial  support  for  the  research  they  do 
perform.  The  time-to-degree  In  the  natural  sciences  Is  consistently 
shorter  man  in  the  humanities  and  related  social  sciences.  Where  the 
data  are  available,  attrition  rates  are  shown  to  be  significantly  lower  In 


tht  natural  sciences  as  well.4  Them  It  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the 
collaborative  research  model  that  din ecterizes  faculty-student 
relationships  In  tht  sciences  It  a  key  (actor  In  the  generally  more 
efficient  doctoral  programs  In  those  disciplines. 


DtoMfteffoe.1  For  moil  doctoral  students*  the  preparation  of  the 
dissertation  constitutes  the  moat  critical  period  in  doctoral 
education,  the  period  most  difficult  10  initiate  and  to  complsts.  The 
two  principal  problems  with  dissertation  work  are  first,  the  drMcutty 
many  students—partkularty  In  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences— have  In  developing  a  dissertation  topic,  and  second,  the 
excessive  scope  of  some  projects. 

We  suspect  that  the  Increasing  complexity  of  academic  subiekfa 
may  be  largely  responsible  for  the  first  problem,  and  that  toe  recent 
sluggishness  of  academic  labor  markets  (when  an  exceptionally 
comprehensive  thesis  Is  seen  as  Indispensable  In  competing 
successfully  for  available  positions)  contributes  significantly  to  the 
second.  But  conditions  have  changed,  and  we  believe  It  is  time  to 
reaffirm  that  toe  primary  purpose  of  the  dissertation  Is  to 
demonstrate  a  student's  capacity  for  Independent  work;  it  need  not 
go  beyond  that  demonstration,' 


flseSaWsora/SgflsWsfrsi  Postdoctoral  work  Is  a  rapldry  growing 
dimension  of  the  academic  environment  that  Is  not  well  organized 
on  most  campuses.  Although  postdoctoral  appointments  occur 
primarily  in  the  sciences,  toey  are  increasing  in  the  social  sciences 
and  humanities  as  well.  It  Is  unclear  to  what  extent  this  Increase 
reflects  the  growing  complexity  of  research  and  the  concomitant 
need  for  more  research  training,  the  need  for  a  "holding  pattern*  In 


4,  Wtmi  comp«toont  ham  bw  hiSUm*  tirm  to  dyw  and  mrMtoci  mm  km*  to  wy 
Sdwob  >wj  cewAictoe  >  Hfoi  eft,  MMtaM  **u»  a/  ftt  DkW  Dmmmmn, 
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the  d^c  Job  markets  that  continue  to  exist  In  many  fields,  or  the 
desire  to  Increase  onefs  publication  record  to  Improve  employment 
prospeos. 

There  is  enormous  variation  by  field  in  the  proportion  of  doctorate 
recipients  who  pursue  postdoctoral  training  and  in  the  role  that 
training  plays  In  the  professional  education  of  pereons  entering  a 
discipline.  In  some  disciplines,  postdoctoral  work  Is  limited 
primarily  to  individual  requirements  for  additional  specialised 
training.  In  other  fields,  the  growing  array  and  complexity  of 
research  techniques  has  made  postdoctoral  work  an  almost  essential 
component  of  advanced  education  for  most  students,  so  much  so 
that  it  might  reasonably  be  included  In  computing  the 
time-to-degree. 

At  their  best,  postdoctoral  fellowships  provide  a  valuable 
opportunity  for  students  to  expand  their  research  skills,  and  the 
presence  of  postdocs  In  research  laboratories  is  beneficial  to  faculty 
arid  graduate  students  alike.  However,  the  Increasing  frequency  of 
postdoctoral  appointments  (postdocs  are  often  taken  successively  at 
two  different  institutions)  may  In  some  cases  have  the  unintended 
effect  of  diminishing  the  significance  of  the  dissertation  as  a 
domontfratton  of  appropriately  broad  research  capability  and 
thereby  of  extending  doctoral  education  unnecessarily  Into 
postdoctoral  work, 

Altoough  conclusive  data  are  not  presently  available,  colleagues  on 
some  campuses  express  concern  that  faculty  investigators  are 
supporting  postdoctoral  fellows  rather  than  graduate  research 
assistants  on  research  grants  because  postdocs  may  be  less  costly, 
have  more  advanced  skills,  and  can  devote  more  time  to  research. 
We  urge  that  faculty  and  administrators  examine  the  roles  of 
postdoctoral  follows  and  graduate  students  In  their  departments  and 
programs  to  provide  assurance  that  both  groups  are  appropriately 
integrated  into  the  institution's  research  and  educational  functions. 


Recommendation* 


•  Graduate  students  should  be  encouraged  lo  begin  early  to 
team  the  research  and  scholarly  techniques  of  their  discipline 
and  to  begin  preparing  for  and  carrying  out  dissertation 
research  as  early  as  possible;  faculty  should  not  permit 
students'  research  to  prolong  unnecessarily  the 
time-to-deyee. 

•  Research  ateiitantshJps  should  maintain  a  dual  purpose  of 
supponing  the  conduct  of  research  and  of  providing  students 
with  Instruction  and  financial  support. 

•  Departments  and  Interdisciplinary  programs  in  the  humanities 
end  related  disciplines  should  develop  ways  for  faculty  to 
Involve  their  students  actively  and  early  In  research  projects 
or  comparable  initiatives  that  will  provide  apprenticeship 
research  taming  analogous  to  that  provided  in  natural 
science  and  engineering  rVJds. 

•  Departments  and  programs  should  develop  mechanisms  such 
as  research  seminars,  laboratory  work,  and  student-advisor 
consultations  that  lead  to  the  timely  development  of 
dissertation  topics. 

•  Advisors  must  assume  more  responsibility  in  certifying  that 
the  dissertation  topic  is  a  realistic  project  that  can  be 
completed  In  a  reasonable  period  of  time;  departments  may 
wish  to  consider  establishing  a  recommended  upper  limit  to 
the  length  of  the  dissertation;  in  those  cases  where  a 
dissertation  of  exceptional  scope  Is  being  considered,  the 
advisors  should  make  certain  that  the  student  Is  making  a 
fully  informed  choice. 
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•  Universities  and  departments  should  make  every  effort  to 
assure  that  students  have  sufficient  financial  support  to  permit 
full-time  attention  to  their  dissertations  once  the  work  Is  In  Its 
final  phase. 

•  Departments  should  consider  organising  seminars  or  other 
appropriate  group  discussions  which  provide  feedback  to 
students  working  on  their  dissertations, 

•  Graduate  schools  should  work  with  oepartments  and 
programs  to  develop  effective  procedures  for  monitoring  the 
progress  of  students  working  on  their  dissertations;  this  might 
be  accomplished  by  use  of  progress  reports  during  the 
dissertation  stage,  generated  by  or  shared  with  the  student, 
which  could  be  submitted  annually  by  the  faculty  advisor  to 
the  Department  Chair  and  forwarded  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School. 

•  University  administrators  should  review  the  number  and  use 
of  postdoctoral  fellows  to  assure  their  effective  Incorporation 
Into  the  missions  of  fr*  wv'verslty. 


Faculty  Teaching  and 
Mentoring 


Problems 

In  addition  to  formal  teaching,  advice  and  support  from  faculty 
mentors  are  critical  to  students1  success  in  their  doctoral  programs. 
While  this  observation  is  scarcely  novel,  current  features  In  the 
university  environment  make  Its  reaffirmation  extremely  important. 
Teaching  of  graduate  students  ranges  from  formal  classroom  Instruction 

n 


to  indivldualixed  mentoring.  Graduate  student  mentoring  H  o*en  a 
•hidden'  effort,  usually  unrepoittd  and  uncounted  In  officii) 
assiyvnents  of  faculty  duties.  Given  the  competitive  pressure*  for 
sponsored  research  funding;  given  ntw  cornrnKments  to  undenjreoW* 
teaching;  given  the  Increased  opportunity  for  Interdisciplinary  research 
and  the  demands  which  this  imposes;  given,  finally,  the  Increased 
opportunities  for  faculty  leave  time  available  for  gutdlrig  graduate 
students  Is  often  inadequate.  M  a  result,  effective  faculty  advising 
frequently  occurs  only  at  the  Initiative  of  unusually  conscientious 
professors  or  persistent  students  rather  than  as  a  central  component  of 
regularly  recurring  faculty  responsibilities.  To  restore  balance  and  to 
guarantee  sustained  and  predictable  advising,  we  believe  that 
departments  should  designate  faculty  advisors  for  all  graduate  students 
and  should  assure  the  rmimenance  0/  advising  during  scheduled  faculty 
absences.  Beyond  the  specific  student-advisor  relationship,  faculty 
advising  In  the  broader  sense  Is  property  the  responsibility  of  all  the 
graduate  faculty  with  whom  a  student  works. 

In  addition  to  advising  students  on  the  core  activities  of  their 
graduate  programs,  faculty  should,  through  both  formal  seminars  and 
informal  advising,  instruct  students  in  the  broader  Issues  of  professional 
responsibility  and  ethical  behavior  In  teaching,  research,  and 
scholarship.4 


Recommendations 

•  Departments  should  establish  explicit  expectations  and 
enforce  explicit  requirements  for  those  faculty  who  advise 
graduate  students. 


t  to  «  mc*+*  <feco~on  of  joe*  pmdkm  in  to  wtakmMp  ****** 
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•  All  graduate  students  should  have  a  designated  faculty 
aoSrisoratallstafaoftheirp 

aware  of  the  importance  of  a  careful  choke  of  the 
dissertation  advisor. 

•  Institution  a«i  depart 

appropriately  reward  the  foH  rar^  of  faculty  teachV«  and 
advising  of  graduate  students. 

•  The  schedule  0/  anticipated  faculty  leave*  and  abeences 
should  be  publklitd  wrthM  tht  greduaet  student  community, 
and  departments  should  assure  the  continuity  of  advising 
during  absences  as  well  as  a  known  schedule  for  the  teadsta 
of  •key*  graduate  course*. 

Faculty  advisors  should  assist  students  to: 

•  select  coursework  that  matches  the  students'  needs  and 
interests,  and  recognise  that  currtcular  options  which 
broaden  academic  experience  may  also  extend  the  lenjh  of 
graduate  programs; 

•  participate  early  In  seminars,  laboratory  work,  or  other 
activities  that  engage  stiidents  In  nisearch  and  assist  them  In 
the  expeditious  devefopment  of  dissertation  topics; 

•  define  dissertation  topics  of  realistic  scope  that  can 
demonstrate  a  student's  ability  to  make  Independent 
contributions  to  the  field  without  encouraging  projects  of 
excessive  magnitude,  requiring  several  years  to  complete; 

•  deveiop  a  clear  sense  of  professional  responsibility  and 
ethical  standards  of  conduct  in  teaching,  research,  and 
scholarship. 


Curriculum 


Problems 

We  believe  that  in  many  cases  the  content  shape,  and  focus  of  the 
graduate  curriculum  warrant  fresh  examination.  The  cumulative  effects 
of  curricular  changes  through  simple  accretion  are  a  poorly  integrated 
s**  of  courses  and  a  proliferation  of  requirements.  The  emergence  of 
new  and  specialized  subtlelds  can  undermine  faculty  agreement  as  to 
what  constitutes  me  essential,  substantive  basis  of  many  disciplines  and 
lead  to  an  accumulation  of  new  'options"  in  graduate  study.  If 
unchecked  by  faculty  counsel  and  departmental  guidelines,  students  can 
postpone  their  advancement  to  candidacy  through  excessive  coursework 
or  through  a  real  or  perceived  need  to  cfemonstrate  mastery  of  several 
subfietds. 

At  the  same  time,  curricular  requirements  should  have  sufficient 
breadth  that  all  students  emerging  from  the  program  are  well  versed  in 
the  fundamental  aspects  of  the  discipline  necessary  for  both  teaching 
and  research. 


Recommendations 

•  New  courses  should  be  appropriately  integrated  rather  than 
simply  added  to  the  existing  curriculum;  where  possible,  new 
courses  and  seminars  should  displace  other  components  of 
the  curriculum.  The  addition  of  new  courses  and  the 
emergence  of  new  subfields  will  require  periodic  redefinition 
by  the  faculty  of  what  constitutes  4he  coherent  core  of  the 
discipline. 

•  Course  requirements  should  provide  sufficient  flexibility  to 
match  coursework  to  expected  career  paths  while  assu^g^.. 
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that  all  students  receive  the  breadth  of  learning  necessary  for 
a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  discipline. 


•  Students  should  be  adequately  advised  about  preparation  for 
qualifying  examinations;  the  examinations  should  not  be  so 
open-ended  that  students  are  driven  into  excessive 
coursework  in  preparation  for  them. 


Evaluating  Student  Progress 
and  Performance 


Problems 

We  recognize  that  selecting  students  who  have  the  ability,  *v. 
motivation,  and  discipline  to  complete  doctoral  programs  is  a  difficult, 
inexact,  and  often  highly  subjective  process.  The  objectives  of  doctoral 
education — mastery  of  a  field  and  the  ability  to  make  independent 
contributions  to  it— require  the  development  of  aptitudes  that  cannot  be 
directly  evaluated  by  prior  activities  or  accurately  predicted  by 
quantitative  indicators. 

Because  of  the  difficulties  of  selection,  it  is  imperative  that  doctoral 
programs  evaluate  students'  progress,  identify  those  students  who  should 
make  other  career  choices,  and  help  students  who  are  experiencing 
correctable  problems.  When  attrition  occurs  unnecessarily,  students 
have  been  mistreated.  When  attrition  occurs  unnecessarily  deep  into  the 
program,  students,  faculty,  and  institutions  are  expending  resources  to 
little  or  no  good  purpose. 

We  believe  that  early  and  effective  assessments  of  student 
performance  and  periodic  monitoring  throughout  doctoral  programs  can 
be  valuable  tools  for  improving  those  programs  and  student  performance 
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intern.  However,  w*  do  riot  Inland  so  ad*oc* 

another  mi  of  reports  that  contribute  so  eNe  accumulation* paper  but 

nottotekmvwntmorodiicateri.  Institution! tod depeitrnints 

should daatjn  ssseeament  procedure*  thai  batt ttthalr circumstances,  m 

ar^mewse^ananrtuaiael^elu^ 

ecconvanying  commit  by  ftm  faculty  •d^m^rbtdiilrtblt;  to 

ofter  case*  H  may  bt  prefaraMa  for  faculty  to  prepare  evaluations. 

what  wt  recornrnend  it  the  uWopment  of  farms  of  MMwrnent  fret 

will  product  rne***fol  Information  whkhwWbeusedtogoodeffoct 

while  mi  ruling  bureaucratic  Intiuslvenese  on  faculty  and  students. 

Both  fairness  and  efficacy  require  lhaft  evaluation  procedures  be 
Kcrjrnpenled  by  well-pub«clied  expectations  for  student  perform***, 
yoondifvdiimiiial^p'ooedumlorappMl.  S*dents  who  are 
being  tvaloaiad  have  a  riejt to  know  Wi  advance  what  Is  expected  oi 
torn  and  how  to  challenge  she  Judgrnents  madtofftam. 

Departments  also  should  gainer  and  meka  available  data  on  actual 
performance  and  should  adopt  procodur*  to  brk*  actual  and  txpadad 
standards  Imo  accord;  If  a  program's  announced  ttme-to^egroe  Is  four 
years  and  tf»  actual  lapsed  time  la  seven  years,  the  program  h»  created 
false  advertising  that  undermines  *udart  p*nWuwct  and  faculty 
expectations. 


Recommendation* 

•  fepartrtents  should  develop  and  publicize,  along  wrth 
cunicular  requirements,  realistic  expecutions  for 
performance,  Including  norm  for  time-to-can*d*cy  and 
time-to  dograa. 

•  Departments  should  require  a  written  assessment  of 
performance  at  the  end  of  a  student's  first  year,  and  should 
conduct  an  ennuel  review  or  some  other  form  of  form*! 
equation  of  progress  throughout  the  ituoWs  program;  such 
ftssessmentt  might  be  prepared  by  students  or  their  «Msors 


is 
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but  should  bt  shared  with  both;  appropriate*^  should 
be  taken  on  the  bask  of  dies*  assessments  to  bring  actual  and 
expected  performance  into  accord. 

•  Universities  should  have  explicit,  weli-publlciiod  dtsrnleaal 
and  appeal  procedures* 


Fottfoipfc  Funding  for 
Doctoral  Study 


Ahhough  tht  purpose  of  this  paper  has  been  to  recommend 
Wryrovemenu  In  Institutional  policies,  we  would  be  remrts  not  to  point 
out  the  critical  role  of  tVwjndel  support  for  students  pursuing  doctoral 
defeat.  Particularly  In  the  face  of  d*  projected  shortsfaa  of  r^D^awl 
die  need  to  Increase  substantially  their  rtuinben*  the  provision  of 
adequate  reliable  financial  support  Is  necessary  to  attract  talented 
studenti  who  have  marry  other  carwoptfommllableiotrwn-4r<o 
doctoral  programs,  Tha  form  such  support  takes  can  have  a  profound 
effect  on  students1  progress  through  triek  programs.  Students  who  lack 
subatdtied  support  In  the  form  of  Wlowsh^,  iwlneesh^ps,  and  taacW^ 
and  research  eesittantshlps  must  rery  on  loans,  work,  or  personal 
flrtence*  to  pay  for  their  education.  A  heavy  reHance  on  loans  Is 
^appropriate  for  students  who  are  eduhs  (often  w«m  dependet*),  who 
frequently  sre  already  burdened  with  Irviebtedness  from  undergraduale 
teens,  er*wtx>  ere  err*erfck*  on  e*^^ 
when  most  cottage  graduates  begin  refuler  employment  Students  who 
rmielreVonworkoutttdsthek 

means  of  support  wlH  atmost  unavoidably  extend  their  tirnes-ao-degroe. 
toesstve  reliance  on  teaching  sesliuntshlps  for  tlnarKlal  support  also 
meye^eendcorr^letion  times,  Mcent  dau  Indicate  that,  of  those  who 
compter  shclrdlsserttttons,  studerits  supported  on  foHowshlps, 
tutoeeshipt,  and  research  atsHuntships  rave  the  shortest 
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ftwutodtytt.  Studantstupponvdontaachlrtg aaitftafttttptafct 

v*l»l00Biwplv»v^da|n^ 

ptnonal  Incomt  hi  vt  tht  longa*  tkmi  to  %m/ 

uvany,  aoma  comoinaaon  01  ffmo  ano  aapftanajrvpt  wntcn 
includa  taacHing  would  provida  optima)  tupport  ovar  lha  count  of 
doctoral  wdy;  •  cartful  anarpaj  h  nasdad  id  lovftfy  d*  optimal 
cornbinattarttbyflald.  Navanhalaaji  doctoral  ftudy  in  virtually  all 
diidpHimHyndifM)did,indwtikOf^indofM#io 
laconvmndMtoni  far  aja>andad  fadaral  auppon  lor  doctor al  «udy  mada 
byAAUando*afOf|at*iallomart  Akhoufhwt 
rccogniia  dta  financial  contvalmi  on  urwvartfctas*  wa  alio  urgt 
univtrityadmtoiiMo^ 

particularly  at  tuch  critical  junctures  at  the  dita&rtation  stagt. 


Conclusion 


Unr¥trilrJai*mkhKavacarn^ 
doctoral  profrarm  havt  faund  that  dtparvm^vn*watt4vudur«4 
proframa,  cfaar  vapactovom  of  a/aduiat  ftodMpajfafmancaand 
faculty  raaponafrJttai,  and  wkfary  aharad  faculty  commkman*  10 
encouraging  and  facilitating  audantf  proawhava  low*  at/ton  rat* 
anddwtar  MmaM»4et/aat^ancompWao^ 


pravvm  wen  mow  propamn,  wt  otaava  via  rtcornmartQjDont 
v*vaavwa  iwi  ivanviy  acnoni  wwui  can  tmpiuvi  via  unrvvnavav 
coHacifva  parfarmanca, 

wa  fvcQgntxa*  nowavff ,  «mk  pewey  cnangat  aiona  am  tnaumcitnc 
via  wjrovwna^  vo  wnpiarnara  mam  tt  crucial*  lnranopavwinMoanvi 
and  chancallori,  yaduaia  daam.  and  othar  aduiMiUaaJi  wHI  wink  will 
ffapyrtfnanaj,  pMyarni,  ^  fac^ 

fafnrnmandMtoni  Into  affaaiva  orocaduraa  In  tha  wavt  moat  aoomartali 
to  dtok  Inavferiional  ttving)«  To  do  ao  wlH  racjuira  a  aarioua  cornnvvnant 

Dy  mn  WnMm  Wt  UnrVVnJKrVi  WTIO  mw  I WmyHM  WDW  KIT  IW  AUITRI NVwVOOn 

and  dalKajy  of  fraduaH  artucnton.  Unlvaravy,  oayartmanut  and 
program  adMnolratora  naod  to  davaJop  approprlaia  Incmtlvai  whlcn 
rtwafdawg  faculty  panfermanca  In  doctoral  adocatton,  Aconcartad 
ajfort  by  all  univaraWaj  will  vnprotff  tha  affecttvanaai  of  Individual 

a^M^va*^^v^*  ^^mJ  kx^ll  M«A«utfakAA  vkaV  a^v,   A^uijijalAJi  ai  aal n  ■  J 

praajrami  ana  wmi  vrongvajn  ntu.  prooucDon  naoornvioa. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Dr.  Morris. 

STATEMENT  OF  FRANK  L.  MORRIS,  SR.,  DEAN  OF  GRADUATE 
STUDIES  AND  RESEARCH,  MORGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Morris.  Mr.  Chairman,  Congressman  Coleman,  Klug,  Gun- 
derson  and  Congressman  Hayes  and  Roemer.  Congressman  Hayes, 
we  know  and  go  back  some  time. 

I  also  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  the 
issue  of  graduate  education.  I  happen  to  represent  a  historically 
black  institution,  one  of  the  premier  historically  black  institutions, 
Morgan  State  University,  but  I  think  that  we  identify  with  the 
problems  that  I  want  to  address  are  across  all  of  American  higher 
education. 

One  of  the  things  in  my  statement  I  noted  is  that  over  time,  we 
seem  to  be  losing  the  battle  for  equal  graduate  education  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  this  Committee  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  over  the  years.  In  the  past,  I  also  noticed  that  we 
tried  to  argue  that  this  was  a  moral  cause.  That  doesn't  seem  to 
have  made  much  impact.  In  the  mid-1980s,  there  was  publication 
of  a  number  of  major  studies. 

I  am  sure  everyone  was  familiar  with  them— the  Third  of  a 
Nation  Report,  the  Workforce  2000.  It  showed  that  as  we  approach 
the  next  century,  that  our  workforce  would  be  more  dependent  on 
African-Americans,  Hispanics  and  other  minorities,  women,  than  it 
had  been  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

So  we  thought  that  this  argument  would  really  make  it  clear  to 
all  America  that  it  wasn't  just  a  moral  issue.  This  was  an  issue  of 
interest.  But  in  spite  of  those  reports,  we  find  trends  that  really 
show  that  we  are  losing  the  fight.  I  am  going  to  really  give  you 
some  evidence  of  that.  ^  _  , 

I  want  to  also  identify  very  strongly  with  Representative  Cole- 
man's remarks  about  how  we  are,  in  fact,  for  many  of  our  graduate 
programs,  that  non-American  citizens  are  predominant  here.  Now, 
they  make  a  great  contribution,  but  I  want  to  just  show  you  in  con- 
trast what  is  happening  to  some,  especially  American  minorities.  I 
am  going  to  focus  on  African-American  minorities,  because  our  Af- 
rican-American situation  is  worse  than  other  American  minorities 
when  we  look  at  aspects  of  graduate  education. 

The  data  from  the  annual  reports,  the  American  Council  of  Edu- 
cation, their  eighth  annual  report,  showed  that  from  1978  to  1988, 
you  found  a  47  percent  decline  in  the  number  of  African-American 
males  receiving  doctorates  in  the  United  States.  This  was  a  stag- 
gering figure.  At  the  same  time,  you  saw  a  number  of  non-Ameri- 
can citizen  doctorates  increasing  by  63  percent. 

Now,  you  say:  What  do  those  two  things  have  to  do  with  any- 
thing and  each  other? 

One  of  the  things  which  is  important  is  that  other  studies  have 
shown  that  financing  is  very  critical  as  to  who— as  Congressman 
Hayes  noted,  who  gets  doctorates  and  who  doesn  t?  So  let  s  look  at 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  terms  of  funding  who  gets 
doctorates. 
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Our  National  Sdence  Reeearch  Council,  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  in  their  1989  report,  for  the  first  time  from  a  survey 
showed  how  American  doctorates  and  non-American  citizens  doc- 
torates get  their  primary  funding.  It  noted  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, us,  you  and  I,  are  responsible  for  about  9  percent  as  the 
primary  resource  for  funding  of  non-American  citizen  doctorates. 

Now  when  we  translated  that  into  actual  numbers,  then  it 
means  that  the  Federal  Government  accounted  for  the  primary 
source  of  funding  for  about  828  non-American  citizens  doctorates.  I 
said  for  a  minute  that  this  was  important,  because  if  we  look  in 
contrast— let  e  say  look  at  African-Americans,  that  same  study  that 
shows  the  African-American  doctorates  of  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  primarily  responsible  for  funding  of  about  8.3  per- 
cent. That  translates  in  69  African-American  doctorates  where  the 
Federal  Government  was  the  primary  source. 

Other  financial  information  was  ateo  critical.  It  showed  that  Afri- 
can-Americans more  than  any  other  group  was  primarily  responsi- 
ble for— used  personal  funds  to  finance  their  doctorates  for  almost 
60  percent  of  the  cases.  For  those  who  received  doctorates,  the  pri- 
mary source  of  funding  for  African-Americans  was  almost  60  per- 
cent. For  non-American  citizens  at  American  universities,  it  was 
only  15  percent  that  have  to  use  their  personal  funds.  So  there  are 
trends,  which  should  really  reinforce  the  real  need  for  funding  and 
for  increasing  our  focus  in  supporting  our  own  in  terms  of  funding. 

Now,  I  want  to  also  note  that  over  the  period,  there  is  significant 
arope  in  African-American  master's,  too.  Thirty-four  percent  from 
1978  to  1988,  and  34  percent  for  African-American  males;  31  per- 
cent for  African-American  females.  This  is  important  for  doctor- 
ates, too,  for  African-Americans,  because  many  African-American 
surveys  that  I  look  at  my  own  institutions,  Morgan  and  Howard, 
almost  two-thirds  of  our  faculty  who  get  terminal  doctorates  have 
received  master's  degrees  at  a  different  institution  than  their  doc- 
torate degree. 

So  our  master's  supply  is  very  important  in  terms  of  increasing 
our  doctoral  supply.  So  I  am  going  to  be  pointing  out  that  one  of 
the  remedies  of  this  is  the  tremendous  increase  and  in  the  empha- 
sis and  policy,  which  we  hope  that  this  Committee  will  see  toward 
the  Harris  program  as  one  example  in  terms  of  the  new  direction, 
which  we  want  to  support. 

The  new  direction,  not  only  in  terms  of  magnitude,  but  one  of 
the  things  that  I  hope  we  will  start  to  all  think  about  is  not  just 
look  at  programs  in  terms  of  incremental  amounts  of  money,  but 
ask  the  questions:  How  do  these  address  the  need?  Where  is  this 
ever  talked  about?  What  is  the  need  and  how  is  what  we  are  pro- 
posing, what  we  are  doing,  addressing  the  need? 

The  figures  which  I  am  showing  you  now  is  that,  as  the  need  is 

Sing  great,  or  getting  worse  for  certain  American  citizens  and 
nerican  minorities,  we  have  not— it  doesn't  seem  to  be  part  of 
the  equation  in  terms  of  the  justification  for  the  funding  levels.  So 
I  am  asking  that  you  really— that  we  really  reconsider  that,  and 
take  that  into  consideration  for  a  much  "*eater  magnitude  of  the 
policies  that  we'll  undergo  with  these  pro^;  ns. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  really  importune  are  that  emphasis— 
that  African-American  students,  who  are  likely  to  become  Ph.D. 
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programs,  have  important  role  models.  Some  of  the  programs 
which  we  are  asking  you  to  support  really  encourage  institutions  to 
provide  mentors,  and  to  really  reinforce.  The  minority  summer  pro- 
grams are  tremendously  important.  The  McNair  fellowships  are 
important.  These  kinds  of  programs  are  vital. 

One  of  the  proposals  that  is  being  p'  <  n  the  board  by  the  admin- 
istration is  the,  for  instance,  the  co.  ining  of  the  trio  and  the 
McNair.  We  need  both.  That  is  what  I  wmt  to  emphasize.  That  the 
need  is  so  much  greater  for  so  many  of  these  programs  that  we 
talk  about  either  incremental  gains  or  incremental  losses  or  con- 
solidations when  we  do  not  focus  on  how  they  are  meeting  the 
need?  I  am  hoping  that  you  will  ask  that  question,  and  that  that 
becomes  a  fundamental  aspect  of  determining  the  policy  around 
the  programs. 

Let  me  just  simply  say  that  one  of  the  other  things  that  I  fully 
support  is  the  increase — and  women  as  eligible  recipients  for  the 
summer  research  programs.  We  are  talking  about  a  two-phase  in- 
crease in  the— two-phase  reconstitution  of  the  Harris  program- 
one  that  will  focus  entirely  on  Ph.D.'s.  And  that  needs— I  can  show 
you  if  you  like  justification  for  $50  million  for  that  alone,  a  similar 
kind  of  component  increase  for  the  consolidation  of  the  public  serv- 
ice programs  into  master's  programs,  widening  the  eligibility  of 
that. 

Once  again,  the  need  is  just  really  so  great  that  these  programs 
need  to  be  significantly  expanded,  and,  in  fact,  broadened.  I, 
myself,  am  a  person  who  took  a  master's  program,  a  different 
degree  at  a  different  place  from  my  final  institution.  In  my  case,  it 
was  MIT  and  Syracuse.  .  . 

One  of  the  other  kinds  of  irsues,  which  I  really  want  to  bring 
here  is  to  make  two  final  points.  One  is  that  one  way  to  really  in- 
crease the  supply  of  minority  students  is  to  look  at  ways  of  increas- 
ing the  capability  of  historically  black  institutions  to  offer  graduate 
programs.  This  can  be  done  either  by  expanding  activities  in  Title 
III  or  possibly  a  new  initiative  in  Title  IX.  This  needs  to  be  focused 
on  if  we  are  really  looking  at  the  supply.  m 

The  other  question  is  the  question  of  need.  One  of  the  ironies  of 
the  discussion  on  need  is  the  assumption  that  by  having  a  need- 
based  requirement,  that  that  increases  the  likelihood  of  minorities 
getting  some  of  these  fellowships.  The  irony  is  that  it  doesn  t.  Un- 
dergraduate and  graduated  education,  the  fundamental  question  of 
needs-based  determines  who  gets  assistance  and  how  much.  Gradu- 
ate education,  since  all  graduate  students  are  independent  stu- 
dents, it  doesn't  really  impact  upon  who. 

So  in  terms  of  simplification,  if  simplification  is  one  of  the  goals 
as  Mr.  Childers  says— and  it  should  be  one  of  the  goals,  the  needs 
based  criterion  is— and  the  red  tape  and  other  things  around,  I 
would  just  urge  you  to  consider  really  eliminating  that,  because 
that  really  isn't  the  impact.  It  doesn't  impact  on  the  skill  and  the 
magnitude. 
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w  Hf1**0*  gre?tlyj2n  *>»  magnitude  and  the  access  of  mi- 
J?a lefliLto  a  tl}at  fir8t  starts  to  address  the  question 
ot  the  need  and  the  relationship,  accountability  of  our  programs  as 
tohow  close  we  are  coming  or  not  coming  toward  making  that 

3nsexpla^tion°U         ****  mU°h  f0r  thiS  opportunity  to  make 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Frank  L.  Morris,  Sr.  follows:] 
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M  >  li^^rlE*£^1^i^/od  °*«  member*  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  from  the  President  and  Regents  of  Morgan  State  University,  one  of 

?Vtf£?£  l^^5.u!Ilver,itie1-  ^Morgan  **  «  poudofour  tradition  of  being  one  of 
1 1 7  historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities  in  the  United  State*. 

 1"  ^  P*^  °1  Afric*n  Americans  have  urged  Congress  to  expand  educational 

opportunities,  including  graduate  educational  opportunities,  for  African  Americans  because  it 
rM&I!?^W?c^mto*?dtl'  A™  American!  in  this  country  have  had  a 
long  history  of  discrimination.  Today  that  history  continues  to  haunt  millions  of  African 
Americans,  and  to  place  great  obstacles  before  them  as  they  attempt  to  claim  their  share  in 
such  basic  American  opportunities  as  education,  As  a  nation,  we  have  recognized  the 
inequalities  mat  remain  for  African  Americans  and  have  attempted,  as  a  matter  of  social 
poitcy,  to  redress  them. 

However,  as  this  committee  is  no  doubt  aware,  arguments  for  African  American 
educational  opportunity  based  upon  morality  or  equity  are  often  not  persuasive  to  a  majority 
of  Americans.  Even  if  the  moral  argument  for  expanding  graduate  educational  opportunities 
for  African  Americans  seems  to  some  inadequate,  we  are  also  faced  with  other,  hwe 
P^**1         for  continuing  to  provide  the  kind  of  support  that  ethical  considerations 
fJem»'ld/ *>  *e  ***c  dtanges  in  the  derrwe/apWmakeup  of  this  country  discussed 
!!!*? Ihi£of  *£f*!n  Re?ort  ***  *•  WorkforeelHo  reports.  These  reports  gave  new 
2°PV°  Afri2n_AmSric*n  educ*i°l?       "Hy  ««f  mid  1980%  becausethey  provided 
statistical  evidence  for  our  already-held  assumptions  that  in  the  coming  decadesVAfrican 
Americans  and  other  minorities  would  play  an  increasingly  important  role  in  the  shape  of  our 
nation. 

.   .  These  documents,  based  on  census  projections,  noted  that  our  American  workforce  early 
in  the  next  century  would  have  a  higher  proportion  of  African  Americans,  Latinos,  and 
women  than  any  time  in  the  pest  Other  reports  also  noted  the  decreasing 
retired  Americans.  These  reports  warned  us  that  it  cleariy  was  in  the  interests  of  all 
Americans  to  be  sure  that  every  Amtrican  was  educated  to  his  or  her  capacity  so  that  they 
would  be  a  vital  part  of  making  our  country  as  a  whole  more  productive:  This  was  an 
American-interest  argument,  not  a  moral  argument  for  educational  equity. 

Another  piecttf  evidence  to  suggest  that  we  must,  for  practical  reasons,  do  a  much 
better  job  of  providing  African  Americans  and  other  minorities  with  opportunities  for  graduate 
education  isour  current  dependence  on  foreign  students  to  fill  graduateprograms,  While  the 
many  talented  foreign  students  pursuing  graduate  study  in  this  country  provide  a  valuable 
resource  for  both  education  and  research,  we  should  guard  against  an  excessive  dependence 
on  any  fore^n  resource;  it  is  unwise  national  policy  to  rely  so  heavily  on  foreign  students  and 
faculty  to  be  the  professors,  scholars  and  industrial  leaders  of  the  future. 

Our  growing  dependence  on  foreign  talent  is  especially  troubling  in  light  of  its  stark 
contrast  with  the  plight  of  American  minority  students,  who  either  are  making  no  progress  in 
increasing jheir  participation  in  graduate  education  or,  in  the  case  of  Black  males,  are  losing 
ground,  tefsfook  at  some  facts.  Data  from  the  eighth  annual  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Minorities  of  the  American  Council  on  Education  notes  that  from  1978  to  1988  the  number  of 
doctorate  degrees  earned  by  U.S.  citizens  declined  while  during  the  same  time  period, 
non-U.S.  citizens  received  considerably  more.  The  decline  in  Black  male  doctorates  was 
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especially  severe  at  47%.  Conversely,  noo-U5.  citizens  posted  a  63%  increase  in  doctorates 
during  this  same  period.  It  is  essential  that  the  Congress  take  at  least  the  minimum  steps  to 
assure  that  Americans  of  color  begin  to  move  to  some  degree  erf  parity  in  graduate  education 
with  international  students  who  are  not  American  citizens.  The  recent  April  1991  report  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  shows  that  over  the  decade  of  1 980-1 990,  while  African 
American  male  doctorates  declined  by  35%,  the  number  of  doctorates  awarded  to 
non-American  citizens  increased  from  1 2  to  23%  of  all  doctorates  awarded  by  American 
universities.  The  1969  report  of  the  National  Research  Council  points  out  that  the  federal 
government  is  the  primary  source  of  support  for  9%  of  the  doctorates  earned  by  foreign 
students.  This  means  that  approximately  847  foreign  students  received  significant  support 
from  U.S.  government  sources.  Yet  only  628  African  Americans  earned  doctorates,  and  the 
federal  government  was  the  primary  source  of  support  for  only  8.3%  or  69  African  American 
doctoral  students.  (National  Research  Council  1969  Report,  page  26).  Furthermore,  almost 
60%  of  Black  doctoral  recipients  reported  providing  primary  support  for  doctoral  studies  from 
personal  funds  while  in  contrast,  less  than  1 5%  of  non-American  citizens  reported  similar 
support  patterns,  irft  any  wonder  that  African  American  doctorates  are  declining  while 
doctorates  to  non-American  citizens  are  doubling  over  the  decade? 

The  situation  is  almost  as  bad  for  African  Americans  receiving  master's  degrees.  Once 
again,  from  1978  -88  the  number  of  master's  degrees  earned  by  African  Americans  decreased 
by  31 .8%  overall  and  34%  for  African  American  males.  In  addition,  African  American 
women  experienced  a  30.5%  drop  at  the  master's  level.  The  master's  degree  also  has 
significance  for  African  Americans  in  helping  to  explain  the  decline  in  Black  doctorates. 
When  I  examined  my  faculty  at  Morgan  and  at  Howard,  I  found  that  two  out  of  three  African 
American  scholars  who  had  received  a  Ph.D  degree  at  those.institutions  had  also  received  a 
master's  degree  at  an  institution  that  was  different  from  the  institution  where  they  had 
received  their  doctorate.  The  bottom  line  is  that  if  you  really  want  to  increase  the  number  of 
African  Americans  getting  the  Ph.D  degree,  you  must  support  considerably  more  African 
Americans  obtaining  the  master's  degree.  Our  reauthorization  proposal,  which  I  will  discuss 
in  more  detail  in  a  moment,  helps  to  address  this  situation  by  significantly  expanding  and 
strengthening  the  master's  component  of  the  Patricia  Roberts  Harris  Graduate  Fellowships 
program. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  support  the  reauthorization  proposals  of  the  higher  education 
community;  these  recommendations  will  strengthen  the  capacity  of  the  Department  of 
Education  to  address  the  terrible  situation  that  African  Americans  face  in  graduate  education, 
Numerous  studies,  especially  the  rigorous  ones  sponsored  by  the  Graduate  Record 
Examination  Board,  note  that  inadequate  financial  support  is  a  major  constraint  for  minorities 
such  as  African  Americans  seeking  greater  access  to  graduate  education.  The  proposed 
increase  in  the  authorization  levefof  the  Harris  programs  from  the  current  level  of  about  $30 
million  to  a  total  of  $100  million  is  an  important  step  in  the  right  direction.  A  substantially 
expanded  Harris  program  will  allow  more  minorities  in  more  fields  to  benefit  from  a  graduate 
education,  and  will  provide  a  crucial  resource  for  the  country  as  it  struggles  to  bring  more 
minorities  into  a  range  of  professions,  including  college-level  teaching. 

The  higher  education  community's  reauthorization  proposal  suggests  a  restructuring  of 
the  Harris  program  that  will  strengthen  it  at  both  master's  and  doctoral  levels.  There  are 


professional  programs;  the  other  for  minorities  pursuing  careers  in  public  service.  We 


currently  two  components  in  the 


for  minorities  in  doctoral,  master's  and  some 
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pro^»ne>(p«^»ndrwtruc^ng<rfthi*  two-tiered  system.  In  our  pUn,  the  Harris 
Sr*^Fft#  *  «*  "ty  *  *x***l  «Stn,  and  willcWth^  years 

d&w??5n       * ,ho  *»»  hKiude  a  two-year university  notching 
Wa^^^"?^^^'^!"**  beapait  A  total  offive  years  of  support 
Mn?i??^,H5&  <x?«rience' « achieved.  Let  me  say  i^oS 
the  advantages  of  this  portion  of  our  proposal. 

^„.Th!  R*??LE!?mi^  ^        P«wJde  some  relevant  data.  They 

E^Jt?  £22?  •5«dW«  beotadiaedvantageinunivmity 

&*2«*Pf*2«*»  when  they  « fur^  on*  through  Mtowth  to*.  WhentWs  is  the  case, 
^  *?  "?nlor,n« ^  ^"t  poa&lftiesthat  come  Awn  holding  mur^yeaT 

research  «^^^  assistantshtos  wimin  university  departments.  ThusJno^iiropoSl  we 
are  urging  thnse  years  of  federal  support  so  leverage  «y^ofto*ldortoralsuni»rtfor 

^^ty  m,ll%  "omally  long  enough  for  students  to  complete  most  of  ftST 
"i]***^  f«P«  *«"  <w  Self  cpmpreherrsives.  (fader*  needed  more 
ri^'^'Jl'SIlte?^00'  to  V??^  « *«*>ng  or  «wch  assistants.  The 

final  yeeroffederal  fending  would  be  reserved  tor  students  working  on  their  dissertations. 

!!^teSh!2?  woVidJrmjr*  WPP0"  <«uhy  involvement  for  the  full  tenure  of 
graduate  studies,  they  would  have  a  major  positive  impact  on  Amcan  Arnerkans  and  odw 
minority  students. 

The  second  cornponent  of  our  proposal  is  to  expand  substantially  the  public  service 
fellowship  program  to  include  a  wider  range  of  master's  and  professional  programs.  Students 
would  bo  glvw  funding  for  two  years  of  master's  or  professional  education.  As  in  the  case  of 
^ft**^?00*^     *rth°ri«d  ^  of  thh  component  should  increase  to  $50 
million.  Once  again,  I  want  to  add  a  few  words  of  support  for  these  proposals. 

I  mentioned  above  that  most  African  Americans  who  receive  Ph.D  degrees  fir*  receive 
master's  degrees  at  an  institution  different  from  where  we  received  our  doctorate,  lama 
personal  testament  to  that  fact  I  did  not  start  my  doctoral  training  at  MIT  until  8  years  after  I 
received  my  master's  degree  from  Syracuse.  Please  help  us  reverse  the  downward  trend  of 
Black  master's  degrees  by  supporting  a  strengthened  Harris  program  with  a  powerful 
cornponent  of  master's  degree  education.  I  only  support  the  reduction  of  master's  degree 
support  from  three  to  two  years  because  it  will  increase  by  approximately  one  third  the 
number  of  master's  decree  students  who  will  be  supported. 

In  addition  to  the  Harris  programs,  I  want  to  express  my  support  for  the  minority 
ur^raduato  Internship  program,  Crams  to  Institutions  to  Encourage  Minority  Participation 
in  Graduate  Education.  This  program,  which  provides  support  for  African  American  and 
other  minority  ufxJergraduates  to  participate  in  summer  research  internships  on  university 
campuses,  does  a  wonderful  job  of  interesting  talented  minority  students  in  academic  careers, 
.ts  primary  purpose  is  to  attract  minorities  into  graduate  programs,  in  order  to  increase  the 
numbers  of  minorities  who  become  college  professors,  h  is  enormously  important  for  African 
American  and  other  minority  students  to  have  professors  who  are  themselves  minorities. 
Minority  professors  become  role  models  for  their  minority  students,  and  help  to  make  college 
a  more  rewarding  and  fulfilling  experience  for  minority  students. 
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The  Administration  has  proposed  to  consolidate  the  Title  IX  minority  internship  program 
with  the  TRIO  McNair  fellowship*.  Although  the  programs  have  similar  objective*,  there  are 
enough  difference*  to  warrant  continuing  both  programs.  First  of  all,  the  programs  serve 
overlapping  but  differing  populations  of  student*.  The  TRrO  programs  are  limited  to  students 
whosefrmUy  incomes  are  1 50%  of  poverty  or  lew  and/or  who  are  first-generation  college 
students,  but  they  serve  all  students  who  meet  those  criteria,  not  just  minority  students.  The 
Title  IX  program  is  limited  to  minority  students  but  is  not  limited  by  Income  or  first  generation 
college  attendance  and  therefore  include*  minority  students  in  all  income  brackets.  The 
purpose  of  this  inclusivene*s  Is  to  provide  the  program  with  access  to  the  entire  pool  of 
minority  undergraduatef-which,  unfortunately,  i*  disproportionately  smalMo  increase  the 
likelihood  of  attracting  student*  who  will  become  tenured  faculty  member*.  Moreover,  the 
Title  IX  program  emphasize*  summer  research  internships,  while  the  McNair  program 
emphasize*  in-*chool  academic  counseling  and  educational  enrichment. 

The  principal  point  is  that  early  identification  programs  are  sorely  needed  to  get  at  the 
root  causes  of  underrepresentation.  The  Title  IX  program  and  the  McNair  program  address 
this  critical  problem  with  sufficiently  different  approaches  that  both  *hould  be  continued. 

I  *hould  note  that  the  higher  education  proposal  would  add  women  as  edible  recipients 
of  undergraduate  summer  re*earch  internships.  Many  women  are  steered  awawom  careers 
in  science  and  engineering  by  the  sex-stereotying  that  still  occurs  in  our  society.  ^Getting 
female  undergraduates  into  research  labs  can  draw  many  cf  them  into  scientific  careers. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  one  of  the  most  obvious  and  most  effective  ways  to  increase 
the  access  of  minorities  to  graduate  education  is  to  strengthen  Historically  Black  Colleges  and 
Universities  by  helping  them  develop  and  offer  many  more  graduate  and  doctoral  progra ms 
than  they  offer  at  present  This  could  be  done  by  greatly  expanding  the  number  of  HBCU 
graduate  schools  eligible  for  funding  under  Title  III  or  by  developing  a  new  initiative  to 
strengthen  graduate  infrastructure  at  HBCUs. 

Last  but  not  least  I  must  address  the  issue  of  requesting  dropping  the  need-based 
criterion.  On  the  surface  because  African  American  students  come  from  households  who  are 
at  least  two  thirds  less  wealthy  than  white  households  and  receive  almost  45  %  less  earned 
income,  we  instinctively  oppose  dropping  need  based  criterion  because  we  inherently  tee  it 
must  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  African  American  students.  The  reality  is  different.  Virtually 
all  graduate  students  are  needy.  Minority  students  in  particular  are  sensitive  to  financial 
uncertainties  in  financing  their  education.  The  application  of  financial  need  analysis  at  the 
graduate  level  results  in  little  or  no  change  in  the  fevel  of  support  granted  to  minority  graduate 
students-virtually  all  of  whom  run  up  against  the  current  $10,000  cap-but  the  prospect  of 
need  analysis  adds  a  degree  of  uncertainty  that  is  troublesome  to  many.  Providing 
predictable,  multiyear  support  at  a  specifiable  level  is  an  important  tool  in  recruiting  minority 
students  into  graduate  programs. 

There  is  so  much  more  that  I  would  like  to  discuss  but  I  am  looking  forward  to 
answering  your  questions. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Dr.  May. 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  P.  MAY,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
MATHEMATICS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

M»#M1]f'  Mr- Chairman»  Mr  Cowman.  Mr.  Klug,  Mr.  Gunder- 
son,  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Roemer,  thank  you  very  much  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  testify. 

Over  the  next  decade,  the  Nation  faces  a  critical  shortage  of 
people  entering  mathematics  and  the  sciences.  The  shortage  would 
already  have  reached  catastrophic  proportions  had  it  not  been  for 
the  influx  of  foreign  students.  The  National  Need  Program  is  play- 
in*  a  very  major  role  in  attracting  young  Americans  into  these 
fields. 

It  is  directed  at  the  need  for  more  and  better  graduate  students, 
but  this  need  should  be  addressed  through  multilevel  programs 
which  simultaneously  address  the  broader  national  need  for  the 
productive  tra  ning  of  rcientists  at  all  levels,  from  pre-collegiate  to 
poet-doctoral. 

The  National  Need  Program  offers  very  significant  advantages 
over  others.  Most  importantly,  proposals  to  it  are  judged  on  the 
overall  educational  merit  of  departmental  programs  and  it  funnels 
support  to  those  departments  that  are  doing  the  best  educational 
job.  Another  advantage  is  efficiency.  The  block  nature  of  the  Na- 
tional Need  Program  makes  it  very  cost  effective. 

FVpm  the  point  of  view  of  mathematical  sciences,  the  National 
Nee«  Prog™111  is  a  large  one  with  major  impact.  For  comparison, 
while  1,100  new  NSF  graduate  and  minority  graduate  fellowships 
were  awarded  in  1991,  only  36  of  these  were  in  core  mathematics, 
13  in  applied  mathematics  and  6  in  statistics.  The  National  Need 
Program  funds  the  same  number  of  graduate  students  in  statistics 
i£  "i?  University  of  Chicago's  Department  of  Statistics  alone  than 
the  NSF  graduate  fellowship  program  funds  in  the  entire  nation. 

Because  the  NSF  graduate  program  is  so  small,  there  ware  many 
talented  undergraduates  who  would  not  find  support  in  strong  de- 
partments of  mathematics  without  the  National  Need  Program. 
Chicago  attracts  its  share  of  NSF  fellows  and  our  national  need  fel- 
lows are  the  same  high  quality.  The  effect  of  the  National  Need 
Program  on  individual  departments  of  mathematics  is  enormous. 
.  iiPt&WP?  *?  stove  off  disaster  at  Berkeley,  which  is  threatened 
by 'California  s  deficit.  It  has  given  Stoney  Brook  a  strong  group  of 
US  graduate  students  in  contrast  to  its  earlier  alliance  on  foreign 
students.  It  has  had  a  strong  effect  at  the  Universities  of  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan  where  it  has  led  not  only  to  the  expansion  of  the 
graduate  population,  but  also  indirectly  but  very  definitely  to  the 
creation  of  new  junior  faculty  positions. 

The  funded  departments  all  have  greatly  increased  clout  at  their 
universities.  More  resources  are  going  into  mathematics  as  a 
result. 

A  brief  description  of  the  program  in  mathematic  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  may  illustrate  the  value  of  the  National  Need 
Trainingships.  In  19JB9-90,  the  University  of  Chicago  paid  $700,000 
in  stipends  to  support  71  graduate  students  in  mathematics  and  it 
supplied  full  tuition  to  all  of  these  students.  This  is  a  large  and  un- 
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sustainable  expenditure  in  a  period  of  entrenchment.  Without  the 
National  Need  Program,  we  would  have  had  to  cut  back.  With  it, 
we  have  been  able  to  expand.  ,  , 

Our  students  typically  complete  their  Ph.D.'s  m  5  years.  They 
have  no  teaching  duties  in  their  first  year,  serve  as  apprentice 
teachers  in  their  second  year;  and  teach,  at  most,  one  small  class 
per  quarter  in  their  third,  fourth  and  fifth  years.  Thus,  students 
have  both  a  solid  mathematical  background  and  training  inprac- 
tice  and  teaching  before  they  serve  as  stand-alone  lecturers.  This  is 
educationally  effective,  but  it  is  also  very  expensive. 

The  National  Need  Program  has  allowed  us  to  expand  to  95  grad- 
uate students  next  year.  The  expansion  allows  us  to  give  our  ad- 
vance National  Need  fellows  a  year  of  relief  from  teaching,  allow- 
ing them  more  time  for  research.  Dr.  Pollitt  has  eloquently  ad- 
dressed the  value  of  this.  ,  x 

Thirty  of  the  43  first  and  second  year  students  are  American,  but 
only  26  of  the  52  advanced  students.  The  increased  proportion  of 
Americans  is  due  to  the  National  Need  Program.  Only  36  ofthe  95 
students  will  serve  as  teachers.  By  itself,  the  University  of  Chicago 
could  not  possibly  fund  a  program  of  this  size. 

There  are  no  more  than  25  students  in  each  of  our  undergradu- 
ate classes,  and  we  offer  about  60  undergraduate  courses  per  quar- 
ter. This  labor-intensive  mode  of  teaching  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant reason  for  the  unusual  effectiveness  of  our  undergraduate  pro- 
grams. Mathematics  majors  now  account  for  a  startling  5.3  percent 
of  Chicago's  undergraduates  or  a  full  6  percent  of  double  majors 
are  counted.  Moreover,  nearly  half  of  Chicago's  undergraduate  and 
math  majors  go  on  to  graduate  study  in  mathematics  and  nearly 
half  of  these  are  women. 

In  an  innovative  new  program,  our  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students  and  some  undergraduate  students  recruited  from  histori- 
cally black  colleges  are  helping  to  teach  gifted  Chicago-area  7th 
through  12th  grade  students.  Over  a  hundred  students  from  more 
than  50  schools  have  signed  up  for  this  year's  program.  Nearly  half 
of  them  are  African-American  and  half  are  women.  Students  are 
attracted  by  word  of  mouth  by  the  urging  of  Chicago-area  high 
school  teachers.  Many  of  Chicago's  public  high  school  teachers 
have  themselves  been  taught  calculus  in  another  of  our  summer 

^KTof  the  students  attend  a  follow-up  Saturday  morning  aca- 
demic year  program  in  which  National  Need  fellows  serve  as  the 
counselors  and  tutors.  .  .. 

Hardly  any  African-Americans  are  now  going  into  mathematics 
and  science.  There  are  only  nine  African-American  Ph.D.s  in 
mathematics  in  1988-89,  up  from  six  the  year  before,  Programs 
such  as  ours  can  have  significant  impact  if  they  attractjust  a  few 
young  people  into  mathematical  or  scientific  careers.  There  is  no 
shortcut  to  meeting  the  National  need  of  attracting  under-repre- 
sented groups  into  mathematics. 

The  National  Need  Program  is  fundamentally  sound.  I  agree 
with  Dr.  Morris  that  a  very  minor  flaw  is  the  requirement  of  need 
analysis  to  determine  stipend  levels.  That,  in  practice,  is  a  point- 
less bit  of  red  tape.  Another  point  is  the  National  Need  Program, 
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like  the  rest  of  the  Title  IX  programs,  is  under-publicised.  Modesty 
is  not  a  virtue  in  a  government  agency  doing  its  job  weli. 

TTie  most  important  advice  I  can  give  is  to  stay  the  course,  to 
continue;  and,  if  at  all  possible,  expand  this  program.  The  need  is 
there,  and  the  program  addresses  it  effectively.  You  may  have  seen 
some  recent  publicity  about  the  lack  of  jobs  for  new  Ph.D.'s  in 
mathematics.  The  phenomenon  is  real,  and  it  is  tragic.  However,  it 
ought  to  be  temporary  since  it  is  a  result  of  recession-driven  cut- 
backs  and  smce  there  are  a  great  many  retirements  in  prospect. 

The  major  danger  is  that  the  job  Unas  will  be  cut  permanently  to 
the  detriment  of  education.  In  fact,  that  is  exactly  what  is  now 
happening  in  many  schools.  Post  doctoral  positions  are  not  being 
refilled,  and  retirees  are  not  being  replaced.  As  a  result,  class  sizes 
are  increasing  and  courses  are  being  dropped.  Good  mathematical 
education  requires  manpower.  The  National  Need  Program  is 
giving  recipient  departments  the  clout  to  fight  for  that  manpower 
at  their  schools.  The  program  is  an  excellent  example  of  effective 
governmental  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  happy  to  take  any  questions,  and 
thank  you  for  this  opportunity. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  J.P.  May  follows:] 
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A  Raport  on  tha  Graduate  Aaatttenoa  In  Aims  of  National  NMd  Progam 
of  tha  Daparimant  of  Education 
Tatamony  bafora  fta  Subeommttea  on  PoatawoMidary  Education 
of  tha  Houaa  CommRtea  on  Education  and  Labor 
J.  P.  May,  Chairman  of  tht  Dapartmant  of  MaffwmaHoa  it  lha  Unhraratty  of  Chicago 

Juna  13. 1991 

Ovar  tha  naxt  dacada.  tha  nation  faoat  a  orWeal  ahortaga  of  paopla  artartng 
malhamattti  and  lha  adancaa.  Tha  thortagt  would  airaadyhavaraachadcataaJropNe 
Drcportior»hadttnotbaanforthalr*uxtffora^  Tha  National  Naad  Program  it 

ptoyingarnaJwrotonateadingyoungA^  tttodractedatthanaad 
tor  mora  and  battar  graduate  atudanto,  for  paopte  who  wlbaeormadueaton  who  ara  both 
craattva  raaaarch  tctenbtte  and  uadcated  tetchart.  Thit  naad  ahould  ba  addraaaad  through 
waNttagratadrnuNteval  program*  that  akmatenaouaV  addraat  tha  b»oa<ter  nab**!  naad 
tor  tha  productiva  training  of  toteritlttea*illavatemxnpr*eolteg1atetep 

TharaitrwatwrtcuttetharacTUlanarKtrte^ 
porttona  of  tha  nattona  population.  Paopteriwa1baahownthaalUatM<(aiwiofthaaatialdi 
attnaatjtaatpcaataaategt.andraaatiohtatntl^ 

worn  w»iaa  many  your*  paopte  uthay  can  raaoh.  Tha  Nattetel  Naad  Program  it  forcing 
dapartrntntotoratrankthtfrptognimmpoa^ 

dtpartnartathtlvafundad.  My  raport  witeeut  on  mtthamatica.  but  itebaatem 
ba  appfcabte  to  tha  othar  aupportad  Itefcte. 

Tha  National  Naad  Program  oftert  aignJfcant  aoVantagat  ovar  othar  program*.  Moat 
ki^ortanbV.  propotalt  to  K  ara  Judgtd  on  tha  ovarii  atliaaa^mamofdapartmantoJ 
piogramt,  tnd  K  hmato  tupport  to  theaa  daptiartar^ 

job.  ThattamoftanbUnotrtaoattajtrythtbaatr  Fundtog  through 

IndMduallnvattlgatar'agrartarawantol* 

studant  tupport  gtvan  on  that  batia  may  or  may  not  raach  paopia  In  tha  moat  tAJCtttonaly 
affactivaprogramt.  Anothar  aoVantaga  la  aflWancy.  Thadaartargat  and  block  natura  of  tha 
National  Naad  Program  maka  it  vary  ooat  affaotiva. 

Fromthapca*ofvtewofthamafhamatcala  Naad  Program  la  a 

a  onawRh  major  Impaet  For  eompanaon.  white  1100  naw  NSF  Graduate  and  Minority 
teFalowaNpawaraawai<tedto1991.or»ly36cfm  13 
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in  apptted  mathematics,  6  In  statistics,  and  6  in  operations  research.  The  National  Need 
Program  fundi  the  same  number  of  graduate  etude.  *s  in  statistics  In  the  University  of 
Chteago'e  Department  of  Statistics  atone  that  the  NSF  Graduate  Felowship  Program  funds  in 
the  entire  nabon,  Bacauaa  the  NSF  Gradual*  Fesowsnjp  Program  la  so  small,  there  art 
many  talented  urtoenjraduatea  who  would  not  find  support  at  strong  department*  of 
rnathemattawtthai  the  National  Naad  Program.  Chicago  attracts  Ha  ahara  of  NSF  Fallows, 
and  our  National  Naad  Faiowa  are  of  the  same  high  quality  aa  our  NSF  Fallows. 

The  effect  of  tha  National  Naad  Program  on  indMdual  departments  of  mathematics  is 
anoimoua.  It  is  hewing  to  stave  off  deaster  at  Berkeley,  which  Is  threatened  by  CaWomla's 
dafldt  It  has  givan  Stony  Brook  a  strong  group  of  US  graduate  students  In  contrast  to  its 
earfier  reliance  on  foreign  students.  It  has  had  a  strong  effect  at  the  Universities  of  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan,  where  It  has  lad  net  only  to  tha  expansion  of  toe  graduate  population  but  also. 
moVectty,  to  the  creation  of  new  Junior  faculty  .^sttions.  At  Michigan,  entering  graduate 
atudanta  have  fradWonaaV  had  to  teach,  to  toe  dettment  of  bom  the  graduate  and 
undergraduate  programa.  Next  year,  for  the  first  bme,  no  American  first  ysar  graduate  student 
wM  teach  at  MfcNgan.  The  funded  departments  al  have  grettiy  increased  dout  with  their 
urtveretSee.  Evanvmenor>ecanlpolnttoaatrict<»jidpro 
reaources  are  going  into  mathematics,  wai  beyond  the  rnatoWngraqutrarrwnto  of  the 
Program.  For  example,  «CNcago  tha  space  aJteated  to  niatham 
naa  been  greatly  Increased  over  the  last  few  yeara,  art  renovation* that  apace  was 
completed  last  year  at  a  coat  to  tha  University  of  mora  than  $200,000.  The  renovation  waa 
completed  much  more  rapidry  than  had  been  projected  before  we  received  funding  from  the 
National  Naad  Program. 

Perhapa  a  brief  description  of  tha  program  in  rriathamatica  at  IhaUniveraitycf  Chicago 
can  serve  to  iuafrato  tha  vafce  of  the  National  Need  eiineesNpe.  In  1989-90.  the  University 
of  Chicago  paid  nearly  $700,000  in  stipends  to  support  71  graduate  students,  and  tt  auppHad 
fultuHion  to  alof  these  atudanta.  tteleo  paid  nearly  $100,000  to  undergraduate  math  majors 
who  assisted  in  the  teaching  of  lower  level  undergraduate  courses.  ThJa  is  a  large  and 
unsuatelnable  expondtture  In  a  period  of  retrenchment  The  UrvVersity  of  Chicago  has  long 
been  subefcttng  precisely  the  need  that  the  National  Need  Program  is  designed  to  address.  H 
Without  the  National  Need  Program,  we  would  have  had  to  cut  back.  With  it.  we  have  instead 
bean  able  to  expand. 
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Our  *ud**t  typteafy  oomptet*  ttwir  PtiO's  in  ftv«  yvt,  «ndwt  unoondttiontfy 
ouftnt—  flv  v—fi  aim  aodtirte  vif  rnmft  iwirtno  lithfirinrY  pffofmanot  Wt 
alao  offar  Ml  hjitimn  support,  which  comaa  from  indMdutl  Invastigstor'a  grants  of  tha  NSF. 
That  laavsa  Mtfa  If  any  NSF  funcflng  to  bs  uaad  for  scadsmio  yaar  stfpsnds.  Our  itudsnti, 
whsthsrdomasflcortoraign,havanoteaoh^ 

taacnara  n  Uw  stoora  yaar,  sua  taacn  ffaapanoanoy  ax  most  om  smaR  cuss  par  quartsr  in 
thairttikdi  fourth,  andfWtyaara  ofraaidanca*  Thus  studants  hava  both  a  told  msthamttfcal 
background  and  training  and  pradba  in  teaching  batora  aarving  aa  atand-alona  lacturars. 
i  m  ts  aoucsoonaiy  anaoow,  duc  h  is  ho  sKpsnsiw* 

<Xf  drat  yatr  program  la  nigNy  structural  consisting  of  an  Intonsta 
basteooursaa.  Tha proyam la aufWanHy dffllcu*  that  avan  thoaa  studants      vsty  str^ 
nrwthsmaiical  bartgroun* 

that  bright  stuctonts  coming  f^rala^  First  y  tar 

studartoaraanoouragadtoworktogathsrandtM 

oooparatton  and  oalaberaHen.  Tha  atmospharahalpa  account  for  our  low  attrition  rata. 

Saoond  yaar  studants  attand  ooursas  and  study  maihamatteal  topics  inttnsivaty  with 
particular  faculty  mambara,  Thay  aiao  assist  m  teaching  undargraduata  coursas  taught  by 
faculty  roarrtbars,  sitting  In  on  dassaa,  taking  ofltoa  hours,  conducting  problsm  and  ravisw 
sasifena,  and  taacNng  occasional  olaaaaa  undsr  suparvtsten. 

Advanoadstudantowodc  continuously  on  t^ 
thairthsaialacomplate.  Tha  National  Naad  Program  has  aJtowsd  us  to  sxpand  to  an 
eqpacted  65  graduate  atudantenaxt  yaar,  and  to 

National  Naad  Fatowa  a  yaar  of  ratfaf  from  taacNng,  allowing  tham  mora  tims  for  raaaarch. 

Waas^^tehava43flratar»daaoondyaargradu^  30  of  tham 

Amaricvi.  Wa  a«pacttohava52advanoadaiudanla,2eoftham  Amad      Tha  tnoraasing 
proportion  of  Amarteana  Is  dua  to  tha  National  Naad  Program.  (My  36  of  our  95  studants 
wMbtstand-atonateachars.  By  itaatf,  tha  Univsrsity  of  Chicago  could  not  possitrfyfirda 
program  of  Wastes. 

Thara  ara  no  mora  than  25  studants  In  aach  undargraduata  dasa,  and  wa  off ar  about 
60  undargraduata  courssa  aach  quarter,  a  IHa  ovar  half  of  tham  taught  by  gradutta  students. 
TNa  labor-Wanaiva  moda  of  teaching  conalatM  with  our  ralatlvafc 
population,  and  It  la  by  far  tha  moat  important  raaaon  tor  tha  unuaual  affactivanass  of  our 
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unoafgraouaii  proyvn,  uu|iii  ma  nnonv  wwro  wwaroa  oacivwig  •rronrnwi,  irom  wnfcn 
omar  top  oapanmanis  navs  no*  dno  axampit  mawwmaaca  majors  now  aooounc  tot  *  suuwig 

5 ML  *4  f^tiln  iiii'i  im4«MMAiili«>  -*  Ma  malnra  b«  i— Mi—  ■tlr  ■  and  anma  nMm  ■  i  J il ■  i  J 
.Sf^  Of  UTHCaQP 9  mfOm^WmJmm^%  OOUDPJ  mPJOTS  II  mmfmSPCS  OTO  mJ\m  QvW  lUDjKl 

farina  (hit  ud  to  t  fui  6%.  Moraovar.  nsartv  half  off  CNcaoo*a  undaroraduata  math  majors  oo 
on  to  graduate  aohooi  in  mathamaMoa.  Off  laal  vaafi'  HIT  areduaMno  aantata.  <n  ware  mith 

^PI  1  PJPjP  aP9  WMi^W  PJPJPI  V^f^P*   Will  PPMPJ  V^PV  V  IP^WI  P^PPP9   W  ^P^PP  W     W  •         fPl  VWVOTVI  Pljp  PP9P1  PW^PY  V|      ■  W   W^P*         1  ■  PPAW  ■ 

maiora  and  6  wan  doubts  rnaiori;  1Q  c*  tha  ffppframaica  malora  want  on  to  graduate  study; 

9 9  vhvi  9#»  9jpi  9^^w      ▼p^p^ppjpf^p*  »  p  9^pp^p^  ^1    '  w  ™     ^        ■  ■         p^p^  ■  ppp^p^p^f  i i  pvp^p^  w      ^pp  p*  ^p^  *  w       pjpjvpipiv  ^p^pp^p w  | 

aMdnolv  9  of  #ia  1ft  wara  woman,  a  hpy  aaoact  of  Chjoaoo'a  undaroraduata  program  la  ita 
Intanaftva  uaa  of  math  ntajora  as  tutors  In  introductory  counts  and  as  homtwork  gradars. 
TNs  uaa  off  undsr  graduates  lo  taach  undargraduates  greatly  anhanoaa  tha  teaching  providtd 
to  nofHTurih  majors,  and  It  hatpi  to  recruit  math  majors  into  tha  teaching  profaasion, 

A  otoaaiy  related  past  off  our  rata  aa  a  toaohar  off  taadwaia  to  provMa  a  stimulating 
resaoroh  acMronmant  and  a  rewantng  toaohing  oxpsritncs  for  o»jr  many  postdoca  and 
nontonuradffaouKy.  Thora  are  around  25  auehpooplaoaohyoar,  tha  aama  as  tha  numbar  off 
tonured  faculty,  Thair  poatooctoral  work  la  a  fundamsntal  part  off  thak  training  as  rassarch 
mathamattciana.  Thay  taaoh  many  of  our  mkHaval  undargraduata  coursat,  and  thay  play  an 
Important  rots  In  tha  WormaJ  teaching  of  graduate  studants.  Our  rasaarch  (aval  coursas  ara 
attondad  by  a  mbeturs  off  santor  faculty,  Junior  faculty,  and  advancad  graduata  studants. 

Out  kriar  ffacultv  halo  train  our  oraduate  and  undararaduate  studants.  our  oraduata 

Wi   W**^  P^P*    9  9  f^PP^P7   V  9JprV  |  WP    IV  9JpPJB^p99JV9^V   9JVJ  99jp)  W  9^p^p/l  M  9JPMP9jppvMP9T  9#^PMF9jr9^9  n9/|    V^PW    IP  9JWP^P^PV%» 

atodanta  haip  tain  our  undargraduates,  our  advancad  undatgraduatea  halp  train  our  starting 
irtargraduatea,  and,  m  an  InnovaHva  now  program,  both  graduata  and  undargraduata 
studants  hato  t'ain  gifted  Chicago  area  aavanth  through  twalth  grada  studants.  Last  sunmar , 
71  atudanta,  naaHy  hat:  off  tham  Mack  and  half  famala,  wars  anroKad  in  tha  program.  Most  off 
tha  studants  attendad  a  ffolow  ip  Saturday  morning  acadarnlc  yaar  program.  Ovar  100 
atudanta  from  more  than  50  dMfarant  sohoots,  ranging  from  public  schools  in  impovarlshad 
p/aaa  to  tha  ooahaat  of  Chicano's  nrivota  achoola  hava  akmad  ud  for  this  summar*8  orooram. 
•nd  wa  are  raluctantJy  having  to  turn  othars  away.  Interestingly,  although  this  is  primarily  an 

I Mm  ^  ■  ■  m^mA^MAMM  Ay  ^liyiA^PA  aaA    P^^P^^  ^^PMPAP^pWp^PM  Iaa  P^PPJPPlp^PMPkP^ 

■mar  cay  program,  auouroan  stuoancs  are  aiao  cnmonng  tor  aomiaaion. 

Studants  are  attracted  to  lhaaa  pi  ograma  by  word  off  mouth  and  by  tha  urging  of 
Chicago  area  high  toxx*  teachars.  Many  of  Chicago'a  pubttc  high  school  taachars  hava 
thamaalvaa  baan  taught  catoulusby  afaouHymambarina^ 
aummar  programs,  Sbc  Chicago  faculty  mambaretaugM 
aavaral  cthars  gava  apodal  tecturaa,  and  aW  cfthars  w«  participate  thte  a^ 
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Protfam  stolons  and  dbcusston  groups  aro  lad  by  undargraduata  and  graduate 
atudanto  from  tha  Univarslty  of  Chicago  and  o^ 

•nrtohmantcouraasstthairowntovsl.  Wa  htva  rtcruKad  undargraduata  oounaaHora  from 
historically  Hack  oolagaa,  In  part  through  tha  Urtvor^  of  CNctQO's  largo  Sifiwsr 
Roooaioh  Opportunist  Program  Stvoral  of  thtNgh  school  participants  htva  antarad  tha 
Univarsity  of  Chicago  m  undargraduataa.  National  Naad  Falows  sarva  as  tha  counssftors 
and  tutors  during  tha  acadamte  yaar  Saturday  aaastons. 

Hardy  any  black  Amaricana  art  now  going  Into  RHrthamaHca  and  adanoa.  Tharawara 
only  9  black  PhD'a  in  mtthamattes  last  yaar,  upfrom6thayaarbafora.  Programs  such  aa 
oura  can  hava  signifies*  Inpact^ 

sdtnMc  ctrsart.  Thara  ta  no  shortcut  to  masting  tha  national  naad  of  attracting  undar- 
rapraaantadgroupalntomathamatioa.  In  tha  long  run,  tha  kind  of  program  that  lhava  Just 
daaoribad  la  Ictly  to  ba  ona  of  tha  moat  raalstic  ways  of  maatlngthlanaad. 

Tha  National  Naad  Program  is  fundamsntaly  sound  A  vary  minor  flaw  is  that  tha 
raqiiramtntofnttdtntlytittodttsr^ 

t*».  Anotharpomt  la  that  tha  National  Naad  Program,  fta  tha  raat  of  tha  TWa  IX  programs,  is 
undtrpUMcbtd.  Modasty  is  not  a  vMua  In  a  govsmmsnt  tgtncy  doing  itt  Job  wtN. 

Tha  moat  important  advtoa  I  can  glva  la  to  stay  tweourtt,  toccnttnusandlf  possUa 
asqptftdthapropam.  Tha  naad  la  thara,  and  tha  program  addraaaaataffactfvtly.  You  may 
havaaaanaomaraoantpubidty  about  tha  lack  of  )obs  tor  ntw  PhD*  In  mathtmatics.  Tha 
phsnomsnoniartal,  andtragto.  Howavar.RoughttobatamporarysinoeltisarasuR^ 
racasston  drtvtn  cutbacks  and  afcioa  thara  art  a  graat  many  rUramanta  In  prosptct.  Tha 
m^dangartothatJoblnaawWbacUpaimanan^  Intact 
that  la  axactiy  what  la  now  happaning  at  many  achootepoaldDotoralpoaltionsartnotbsInq 
rtlladandrttirttaaronotbaingraplaoad.  As  a  rtauR.  dass  sizaa  art  incrsaslng  and 
ooursaa  art  baing  droppad.  Good  malhamattcai  aducation  rtqufrts  mtnpowtr.  Tha 
National  Naad  Program  is  gMngradplart  dap 

thsir  schools.  Tha  Progrttn  is  an  saocatiant  sxampto  of  tfftcBvt  govammanttl  action. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Ms.  Laura  Shanner. 

STATEMENT  OF  LAURA  SHANNER,  GRADUATE  STUDENT  AND 
JAVITS  FELLOW,  GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY 

Ms.  Shanner.  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr. 
Hayes,  Mr.  Roemer,  Mrs.  Lowey,  and  Mr.  Reed,  thank  you  V3iy 
much  for  your  time. 

On  behalf  of  my  peers  and  fellow  graduate  students,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  this  rare  opportunity  to  speak  with  the  people  in  a 
position  to  actually  set  the  policy  that  affects  us  so  greatly. 

I  am  a  recipient  of  the  Javits  Fellowship.  I  am  currently  in  my 
fifth  year  of  graduate  work  at  Georgetown  University,  where  I  am 
writing  my  dissertation  in  philosophy  and  ethics  in  medicine, 
which  is  a  new— rather  new  multidisciplinary  field.  First  of  all,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  owe  you  an  incredible  and  sincere  amount 
of  thanks  for  making  the  Javits  Fellowship  possible.  Without  it,  I 
would  not  have  attained  the  degree  of  professional  competence  that 
I  have  at  this  point.  I  would  not  have  been  able  to  do  what  I  do 
best,  and  I  certainly  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  do  what  I  enjoy  the 
most. 

Georgetown  University  has  one  of  the  few  and  by  far,  the  best 
program  in  bioethics  available.  But  at  the  time  that  I  applied,  I 
was  already  over  $17,000  in  debt  from  my  undergraduate  educa- 
tion, and  I  very  nearly  accepted  a  better  financial  offer  to  another 
institution.  The  Javits  made  it  possible  for  me  to  go  to  the  best 
place  for  my  work. 

A  substantial  multiyear  grant  is  essential  to  encourage  people  to 
study  in  the  humanities.  As  a  number  of  members  of  this  panel 
have  already  remarked,  to  do  this  kind  of  work  takes  years  of  sac- 
rificing regular  income.  We  may  accumulate  tens  of  thcuft^ids  of 
dollars  in  debt,  and  the  income  prospects  for  humanities  majors 
just  aren't  very  good  compared  to  income  aspect  or  prospects  for 
scientists  and  people  in  the  social  sciences.  You  have  to  be  either 
incredibly  passionate  or  somewhat  masochistic  to  take  this  one, 
and  I  don't  think  that  is  what  we  want  to  encourage. 

It  is  also  very  important  that  the  grant  remains  portable.  Gradu- 
ate studies  are  highly  focused  and  specialized,  which  means  that 
some  programs  may  off  the  best  institutional  resources  for  a  par- 
ticular student's  program  even  if  the  department  or  program  over- 
all is  not  one  of  the  best-ranked  in  the  Nation.  This  is  clearly  the 
case  for  me  at  Georgetown,  whose  bioethics  program  is  unparal- 
leled, but  whose  general  philosophy  program  is  well-regarded  but 
not  yet  stellar  in  national  reputation. 

If  a  grant  had  been  made  available  to  philosophy  departments  di- 
rectly or  to  universities,  I  probably  would  have  been  left  out. 

Finally,  the  Javits  fellowship  currently  emphasizes  academic 
merit  and  student  potential.  I  think  this  is  one  of  its  great 
strengths.  Academic  excellence  and  the  diversity  of  the  projects 
which  students  engage  in  have  to  be  protected  from  any  limitations 
or  interference  for  expediency  on  political  reasons.  As  a  bioethicist, 
I  recognize  that  im  humanities  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
individuals  ami  to  our  society,  although  these  benefits  are  often  not 
immediately  clear. 
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The  natural  sciences  tend  to  receive  the  greatest  amount  of  sup- 
port because  scientists  develop  technology  and  make  interesting 
little  widgets  that  can  be  sold  on  the  market.  Economists  and  social 
sciences  often  receive  secondary  importance  because  they  set  iden- 
tifiable policies.  Those  of  us  in  the  humanities  are  often  treated  as 
expendable  luxuries.  That  is  a  mistake.  People  like  me  study  what 
it  means  to  be  a  human  being  in  the  world;  literally  the  human- 
ities. Without  that  as  a  basic  understanding,  any  work  in  the  natu- 
ral or  social  sciences  becomes  a  waste  of  time,  and  sometimes,  be- 
comes dangerous. 

My  work  in  bioethics  focuses  on  the  dangers  and  misuses  of  tech- 
nology. We  have  to  ask  some  basic  questions.  What  is  the  purpose 
of  the  technology  we  are  developing?  Is  progress  simply  anything 
that  is  different  from  what  we  have  done  before  or  is  there  some- 
thing that  we  are  working  toward?  In  socioeconomic  policy,  what  is 
that  are  the  needs  and  desires  of  people  that  need  to  be  met,  and 
how  do  we  go  about  doing  that?  Without  asking  those  questions, 
other  fields9  work  becomes  misguided. 

In  bioethics,  again,  I  focus  primarily  on  biotechnological  applica- 
tions, and  the  abuses  and  problems  are  rampant.  We  need  to  worry 
about  problems  like  people  whose  rights  and  needs  are  overlooked 
because  researcher  are  too  excited  about  the  next  discovery  to 
worry  about  the  practical  effects  of  their  work. 

Sometimes,  medical  practitioners  are  so  enamored  of  technology 
to  keep  a  person  alive,  that  they  lose  sight  of  why  it  is  important 
for  that  person  to  be  there.  Sometimes,  a  patient  is  ready  to  let  go, 
and  jet,  the  technology  is  not.  It  takes  someone  in  the  humanities 
to  step  back  and  ask  why  we  are  doing  this,  and  how  it  can  be 
better. 

Beyond  society's  need  for  a  few  gadflies  to  challenge  our  assump- 
tions, there  is  a  basic  need  for  every  member  of  our  society,  espe- 
cially people  in  a  democracy  to  be  able  to  respond  to  some  basic 
fundamental  questions  about  what  it  means  to  be  human  and  what 
is  the  point  or  living?  More  importantly,  to  have  the  skills  that  the 
humanities  teaches,  of  expressing  our  experiences,  of  thinking 
clearly  and  of  making  good  decisions  within  the  context  of  a  broad, 
historical  perspective. 

We  need  to  be  able  to  do  this  to  be  good  voters,  to  select  people 
who  will  represent  us  in  a  reasonable  and  helpful  way.  We  do  need 
some  experts  to  act  as  teachers,  to  encourage  others  to  develop 
these  skills,  and  we  need  some  people  who  are  talented  enough  to 
focus  on  difficult  problems  that  others  may  not  have  the  inclina- 
tion or  the  time  to  try  to  puzzle  out.  The  best  and  the  brightest 
minds  in  this  country  should  be  recruited  to  fill  these  roles,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  they  are  vital.  Without  it,  we  may  get  our- 
selves into  serious  trouble. 

Currently,  the  Javits  Fellowship  is  the  only  national  level  pro- 
gram, which  encourages  students  to  work  at  high-level  humanities 
studies.  For  this  reason,  particularly,  we  simply  cannot  afford  to 
abandon  it. 

As  a  beneficiary  of  the  Javits  Fellowship,  I  feel  a  little  bit  un- 
grateful in  suggesting  that  there  may  be  some  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  program,  but  as  a  student,  I  have  sometimes  been 
rather  painfully  aware  of  some  of  the  limitations.  So  I  would  like 
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to  offer  my  observations  in  an  effort  to  make  the  program  even 
stronger.  The  main  limitations  of  the  Javits  Fellowship  come  from 
basing  the  award  on  the  student's  estimated  financial  need  com- 
bined with  restricting  opportunities  for  work  and  outside  income. 

The  structure  is  intended  to  allow  the  student  to  focus  without 
distraction  on  work  while  saving  the  government  money,  which  is 
a  good  goal.  Unfortunately,  it  often  traps  the  adult  student  in  an 
inadequate  income  bracket,  with  no  opportunities  to  better  the  sit- 
uation. This  is  ultimately  frustrating  and  then  counter-productive 
to  the  goal  that  you  are  trying  to  reach. 

As  Dr.  Morris  noted,  the  need  analysis  does  not  determine  who 
wins  the  Javits  Fellowship,  but  merely  restricts  the  amount  of  sup- 
port available  to  the  student.  The  financial  aid  calculation  is  gener- 
ally spartan.  There  is  no  room  included  in  it  for  journal  subscrip- 
tions, professional  memberships,  conference  attendance,  summer 
education,  internships  or  even  travel  that  is  part  of  one's  research. 
As  a  result,  I  have  spent  $850  for  tuition  for  a  summer  French  lan- 
guage program  which  was  necessary  for  my  degree. 

I  nave  lost  possible  summer  income  because  of  internships  as 
part  of  my  decree  program,  and  for  field  research.  The  student's 
option  under  this  situation  seem  to  be  either  to  do  incomplete  and 
inadequate,  which  isn't  the  point  of  the  funding  or  to  take  on  more 
debt,  which  sometimes  digs  us  into  a  serious  financial  hole. 

A  further  squeeze  is  applied  by  the  1986  tax  code  revisions.  The 
Javits  disbursement  is  based  on  the  estimated  need,  which  elimi- 
nates us  from  further  consideration  for  financial  assistance.  After 
taxes,  however,  my  net  take-home  pay  was  roughly  19  percent 
below  the  estimated  need,  and  that  was  already  on  a  Spartan  cal- 
culation. Because  the  Javits  prohibited  outside  work,  I  couldn't 
even  make  enough  money  to  meet  my  estimated  expenses,  let  alone 
the  luxuries. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  is  that  I  have  been  unable  t*>  receive 
therapy  for  chronic  back  pain,  and  I  have  gone  8  months  without  a 
dentist  appointment  for  a  cracked  filling.  Frankly,  it  is  disturbing 
one's  work  to  have  to  try  to  concentrate  on  a  project  when  your 
tooth  hurts  or  your  back  aches.  It  seems  to  me  a  limitation  like 
this  is  ultimately  counter-productive  to  the  work  that  you  are 
trying  to  allow  me  to  do. 

Finsdly,  the  restriction  on  outside  income  prevents  a  student 
from  taking  teaching  opportunities  which  may  be  essential  to  get- 
ting an  academic  appointment,  the  main  souzce  of  employment  for 
humanities  majors.  I  have  taught  without  compensation  for  my 
work.  I  think,  frankly,  this  is  unfair.  But  it  seemed  to  me  better  to 
work  without  pay  than  never  to  have  worked  at  all,  so  I  took  the 
job. 

So  for  financial  reasons,  professional  reasons  and  the  goal  of 
streamlining  the  program  and  making  it  more  efficient,  I  strongly 
suggest  that  you  eliminate  the  need-based  analysis  and  lift  the  re- 
striction on  outside  work  activities,  especially  for  jobs  that  are  di- 
rectly related  to  the  student's  professional  and  academic  develop- 
ment. 

Overall,  my  ?rience  with  the  Javits  fellowship  has  been  a  re- 
sounding success.  I  thank  you  again  for  your  confidence  in  me,  for 
your  support  of  my  work  and  for  the  opportunities  that  you  have 


made  available  for  me.  I  intend  to  repay  your  investment  in  me.  I 
see  my  role  as  teaching  others  to  continue  the  work  of  the  human- 
ities, to  apply  my  thinking  to  some  difficult  problems  in  bioethics, 
and  occasionally  to  act  as  a  gadfly  to  challenge  the  assumptions  in 
our  health  and  social  policies. 

I  need  other  people  like  me  to  help  me  take  on  these  jobs.  Your 
continued  support  of  the  next  generation  of  humanity  scholars  is 
vitally  needed  and  is  sincerely  appreciated.  Again,  I  thank  you  for 
your  time,  and  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may 
have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Laura  Shanner  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee, 

Thank  you  very  much  for  ywT  time.  My  name  is  Laura  S banner,  and  I  am  speaking  to 
you  today  as  a  recipient  of  the  Javits  Fellowship  and  current  graduate  student  in  the  humanities. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  testify  before  you  today  and  to  represent  the  Association  of  American 
Universities  (AAU),  an  organization  of  58  research  universities  with  preeminent  programs  of 
research  and  graduate  and  professional  education,  and  die  National  Humanities  Alliance  (NHA) 
and  its  membership  of  seventy  scholarly  and  professional  associations,  organizations  of  museums, 
libraries,  historical  societies,  higher  education,  and  state  humanities  councils,  and  others 
concerned  with  national  humanities  policies.  (AAU  and  NHA  membership  lists  are  attached). 

The  Javits  Fellowship  has  funded  four  of  my  five  years  of  work  at  Georgetown 
University,  where  I  am  currently  writing  my  doctoral  dissertation  in  philosophy  and  medical 
ethics.  My  fifth  year  of  work  (calendar  year  1990)  was  funded  by  a  grant  from  the  ITT 
Corporation,  awarded  through  the  Fulbright  Scholarship  competition,  which  allowed  me  to 
conduct  my  dissertation  research  on  ethics  and  new  reproductive  technologies  in  Melbourne, 
Australia. 

My  testimony  today  will  focus  on  three  points:  the  strengths  of  the  Javits  Fellowship 
program;  the  importance  of  continued  and  increased  support  for  graduate  studies  in  the 
humanities;  and  some  limitations  of  the  current  Javits  program  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
recipient,  with  some  suggestion  for  improving  the  program. 
The  strengths  nf  th*  Javitt  Fellowship 

First  of  all,  I  owe  an  enormous  and  sincere  thank  you  to  the  Congress  ant  the  Department 
of  Education  for  funding  and  administering  the  Javits  Fellowship.  Without  your  support,  I 
simply  would  not  have  been  able  to  pursue  my  studies  at  Georgetown,  and  would  almost 
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certainly  not  have  completed  the  amount  of  academic  and  practical  work  which  has  been  integral 


When  I  began  my  undergraduate  studies  at  Knox  College  in  Illinois,  I  intended  to  major 
in  biology  and  pursue  a  carter  in  medicine.  Because  Knox  emphasizes  a  broad  education  in  the 
liberal  arts,  I  was  immersed  in  the  humanities  in  addition  to  the  laboratory  sciences.  Although 
1  enjoy  the  sciences  and  have  published  work  done  on  an  electron  microscope,  I  discovered  that 
the  ethical  problems  in  research  and  medical  care  are  vitally  important,  enormously  fascinating, 
and  largely  unresolved.  These  issues  are  better  addressed,  and  my  talents  are  better  used,  in  the 
humanities  than  in  the  sciences. 

To  my  knowledge,  Georgetown  has  by  far  the  best  program  in  bioethics  in  the  world. 
In  addition  to  many  staff  members  in  the  Philosophy  Department,  the  Kennedy  Institute  of 
Ethics,  and  the  Center  for  the  Advanced  Study  of  Ethics  who  focus  on  issues  in  applied  ethics, 
Georgetown  is  the  home  of  the  National  Reference  Center  for  Bioethics  Literature,  and  the 
source  of  the  international  database,  Bioethicsline.  Washington  also  offers  unique  opportunities 
to  observe  top-level  research  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  health  policy  in  Congress. 
Although  a  number  of  universities  offer  fledgling  programs  in  medical  humanities,  there  simply 
is  no  other  program  of  Georgetown's  caliber. 

Were  it  not  for  the  Javits  Fellowship,  I  would  have  had  to  forego  studying  at  Georgetown 
University  for  financial  reasons.  The  teaching  fellowship  offered  by  Georgetown  was  roughly 
half  of  the  scholarship  offered  by  my  second-choice  institution,  Boston  University.  Financial 
responsibility  was  important,  as  I  already  owed  $11,000  in  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  and 
approximately  $6,000  to  my  parents  for  my  undergraduate  education.  (Since  my  parents  are 
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retired  and  not  wealthy,  I  am  expected  to  repay  my  loans  to  them  in  the  near  future),  These  debts 
were  incurred  even  with  the  one-year  support  of  a  National  Merit  Scholarship.  I  was  therefore 
about  to  accept  Boston's  offer  when  I  received  notification  that  I  had  won  the  Javits  Fellowship, 
and  would  be  able  to  attend  the  school  of  my  choice  instead. 

A  multi-year  grant  is  essential  for  all  but  the  wealthiest  students  to  consider  graduate  work 
as  a  reasonable  option.  It  is  a  daunting  proposal  to  forego  regular  income  and  work  experience 
in  the  attempt  to  earn  a  graduate  degree,  and  even  more  frightening  to  accumulate  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  loans.  One  must  delay  gratification  in  the  present,  and  must  often 
mortgage  one's  future,  in  order  to  conduct  graduate  study.  A  multi-year  award  makes  it  possible 
to  commit  oneself  to  the  program  and  expect  to  complete  it  within  a  reasonable  number  of  years. 
Four  years  of  full-time  study  would  be  the  minimum  for  a  Ph.D.  program,  and  five  is  often 
considered  the  norm. 

In  my  case,  as  for  many  other  students,  is  was  essential  that  the  grant  was  portable. 
Graduate  students,  or  at  least  the  best  and  the  brightest  of  them,  are  quite  unlike  undergraduate 
students.  Undergraduates  often  do  not  know  what  they  want  to  be  when  they  grow  up,  but 
attend  college  as  the  usual  next  step  after  high  school.  To  forego  a  steady  income  and  to  assume 
the  burden  of  years  of  further  study,  however,  requires  careful  thinking  and  commitment  upon 
the  part  of  the  graduate  student.  Undergraduate  work  in  a  field  gives  the  successful  graduate  a 
good  sense  of  the  direction  he  or  she  intends  to  pursue;  one  does  graduate  work  in  a  particular 
period  of  history,  a  specific  type  of  philosophy,  or  a  certain  school  of  art,  rather  than  generalized 
work  in  a  field  as  was  done  during  the  undergraduate  major. 

The  specificity  of  graduate  interests  means  that  certain  universities  will  offer  the  ideal 
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program  for  that  student,  even  when  their  program  overall  may  not  be  the  best  in  the  country. 
This  was  clearly  the  case  for  me:  Georgetown  has  a  good,  but  not  yet  stellar,  reputation  in 
general  philosophy,  but  it  is  unparalleled  in  bioethics,  Grants  awarded  to  philosophy  departments 
or  to  universities  would  likely  have  gone  to  more  highly  ranked  programs,  and  I  would  noi  have 
been  able  to  conduct  my  studies  in  the  best  available  setting.  If  the  goal  is  to  support  the  work 
of  the  best  qualified  students,  it  L*  imperative  that  the  program  allow  them  to  work  in  the 
department  which  best  meets  their  needs  and  interests, 

The  Javits  program  currt.itly  supports  a  number  of  projects,  some  of  them  potentially 
controversial,  in  ?  broad  range  of  disciplines.  This  is  exactly  as  it  should  be.  I  am  concerned, 
however,  by  the  implications  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court  ruling  in  Rust  v.  ftullivan.  which 
restricts  discussion  of  abortion  in  family  planning  clinics  which  receive  federal  Title  X  fluids, 
and  the  recent  debates  regarding  the  content  of  projects  funded  by  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts.  Although  Rust  v.  Sullivan  made  a  specific  exception  of  governmental  control  of  speech 
in  federally  supported  universities,  the  breadth  of  this  exception  is  not  clear.  Could  Javits 
Fellows  be  restricted  from  pursuing  such  studies  as  Marxist  theory,  a  philosophical  defense  of 
abortion,  or  other  legitimate  lines  of  inquiry  which  may  run  counter  to  the  Administration's 
position?  It  should  be  made  very  clear  in  the  reauthorizing  legislation  that  Javits  Fellowships  are 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  student's  talent  and  the  academic  merit  of  the  proposed  project,  and 
not  on  political  grounds.  Criteria  for  appointing  the  selection  committee  members,  and  criteria 
for  evaluating  candidate's  research  proposals,  should  clearly  protect  academic  integrity  rather 
than  political  agendas. 

The  benefits,  both  direct  and  indirect,  of  the  Javits  Fellowship  have  been  enormous.  It 
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his  enabled  me  to  fotus  my  full  attention  on  my  studies  and  to  complete  my  course  work  and 
qualifying  exams  faster  than  most  students  working  oo  a  teaching  fellowship.  It  has  also  allowed 
me  to  spend  many  hours  in  clinical  internships,  which  have  been  integral  to  my  studies  in 
bioethics.  Finally,  winning  a  prestigious  national  award  creates  a  snowball  effect  for  future  good 
fortune;  I  am  convinced  that  having  received  the  Javits  made  me  a  stronger  candidate  in  the 
national  competition  for  the  Fulbright/ITT  Scholarship,  and  it  is  a  significant  asset  on  my 
curriculum  vitae  as  I  beg  in  my  job  search.  With  the  loss  of  the  Mellon  Fellowship,  the  Javits 
remains  the  last  and  only  national  competition  in  the  Humanities,  and  its  influence  on  its 
recipients'  careers  should  increase  significantly. 
The  Importance  of  the  Humanities 

As  a  bioethicist,  I  recognize  that  continued  and  increased  attention  to  the  humanities  is 
fundamental  to  the  well-being  of  individuals,  to  our  nation,  and  to  human  beings  generally.  This 
benefit  is  often  not  immediately  obvious;  it  seems  that  philosophers,  historians,  writers  and  artists 
have  little  to  offer  to  a  market  economy.  With  the  exception  of  the  entertainment  value  of 
literature  or  the  decorative  arts,  we  make  no  widgets  to  sell,  we  command  little  power,  and  we 
broker  very  little  money.  Our  society  is  technologically  oriented,  and  has  little  concern  for  those 
perceived  to  dwell  in  an  ivory  tower.  Thus  the  natural  sciences  receive  the  greatest  prestige  and 
support,  the  economic  and  political  sciences  are  tanked  second  in  importance,  and  the  humanities 
are  often  seen  as  expendable  luxuries  or  even  a  waste  of  time. 

The  work  of  the  humanities,  however,  is  vital.  People  like  me  study  what  it  means  to 
be  a  human  being  in  the  world  -  literally,  the  HUMAN-ities.  Literature  and  the  arts  give 
expression  to  the  complex  experience  of  being  human:  our  hopes  and  fears,  our  joys  and  grief, 
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our  vision  of  the  good  life  and  the  agony  of  torture  or  abandonment.  We  ait  unable  to 
communicate  without  languages,  and  are  unable  to  think  coherently  without  the  discipline  of 
philosophy.  History  is  necessary  to  help  us  escape  a  confusing  existence  in  an  eternal  "now"; 
we  have  no  past  without  an  understanding  of  history,  and  thus  little  sense  of  the  future.  We 
become  disconnected,  frustrated  people  without  a  sense  of  our  human  nature  and  historical 
context.  The  natural  and  political  sciences  simply  do  not,  and  perhaps  cannot,  capture  the 
meaning  of  being  human. 

The  humanities  provide  the  starting  point  for  any.  human  pursuit,  including  politics  and 
science.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  technology  we  develop?  Is  "progress"  simply  anything  that 
is  different  from  what  we  have  known  in  the  past,  or  is  there  some  goal  which  we  are  striving 
to  attain?  What  is  it  that  human  beings  need  and  want?  How  would  these  needs  and  desires  best 
be  met  in  the  structure  of  a  state  or  government?  Work  in  the  natural  and  political  sciences  is 
a  waste  of  time  without  some  prior  understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be  human,  and  what  goals 
are  to  be  achieved  by  one's  work. 

It  would  be  bad  enough  if  scientists  and  social  leaden  were  simply  ineffective  when  they 
lack  the  insights  of  the  humanities.  What  happens  more  often  is  that,  because  of  a  narrow  focus 
on  a  problem  without  a  broader  consideration  of  the  problem's  context,  people  get  hurt  by  the 
actions  taken.  Interestingly  enough,  the  humanities  are  necessary  even  to  recognize  a  disaster 
for  what  it  is,  and  to  warn  when  one  is  imminent.  History  reveals  patterns  of  human  behavior 
and  the  mistakes  we  often  make;  as  the  plaque  at  Auschwitz  warns,  those  who  do  not  know 
history  are  doomed  to  repeat  it.  Philosophers  can  challenge  the  assumptions  behind  a  program 
or  project,  and  attempt  to  reason  through  the  implications  of  possible  results.  Artists  give 
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eloquent  expression  to  the  suffering  of  those  who  are,  or  who  might  be,  affected  by  a  decision. 
No  action  exists  in  i  vacuum;  everything  we  do  affects  human  beings  in  some  way,  and  we  are 
dangerously  mistaken  if  we  ignore  the  human  dement  of  any  pursuit.  Without  the  humanities 
to  guide  us,  we  may  very  well  forget  what  it  means  to  be  human.  Human  living  may  then  cease 
to  be  worthwhile,  or  worse,  may  oease  to  be  possible. 

Our  technological  society  is  fascinated  by  the  magic  of  science,  inebriated  at  times  by  our 
feeling  of  mastery  over  our  environment,  and  all  too  often  short-sighted  in  our  evaluation  of 
benefits  and  harms.  Bioethics  focuses  on  injury  caused  to  people  by  overzealous  plications  of 
technology  -  the  trampling  of  human  rights  in  Nan  experimentation,  the  nightmare  of  a  patient 
ready  to  die  but  kept  alive  on  ventilators,  and  the  absurdity  of  using  expensive  and  invasive 
technology  to  remedy  injuria  which  could  have  been  prevented  by  simpler  and  cheaper  means. 
Our  nation  must  wrestle  with  long-range  problems,  including  cur  responsibility  to  maintain  a 
humane  and  healthy  society  for  future  generations,  our  accountability  to  people  of  other  nations 
as  we  use  more  than  our  fair  share  of  limited  resources,  and  the  threat  to  our  own  survival 
through  environmental  damage.  I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  work  in  pure  or  applied  science 
without  raising  serious  ethical  concerns,  and  yet  the  sciences  do  not  teach  the  skills  needed  to 
resolve  these  dilemmas. 

Similar  problems  arise  in  politics  and  social  sciences,  which  are  often  perceived  to  be  of 
intermediate  importance  between  the  sciences  and  the  humanities.  No  one  can  deny  the  value 
of  understanding  social  and  economic  structures,  or  the  importance  of  organizing  a  society  so  that 
it  functions  smoothly.  These  activities  are  impossible,  however,  without  prior  philosophical 
grounding  in  the  nature  of  freedom  and  justice,  the  legitimacy  of  power,  and  the  human  needs 
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ind  desires  to  be  met  through  the  soda!  order.  Governments  cannot  reach  their  f  otls  unless  the 
leaden  first  have  i  clear  tense  of  the  goals  to  be  achieved.  It  is  also  unfortunately  common  for 
political  leaders  to  wreak  havoc  for  the  people  who  live  under  them.  How  can  people  who 
successfully  achieve  and  maintain  power  be  persuaded  that  some  expedient  actions  are 
unacceptable?  It  would  seem  that  the  humanities  offer  the  only  way  to  express  the  suffering  of 
the  oppressed,  the  reasoning  to  identify  unjustified  authority,  and  the  history  to  verify  the 
dangers  of  careless  leadership  or  unchecked  tyranny.  The  humanities  allow  people  to  step  away 
from  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  or  power  to  ask  why  we  are  pursuing  it,  and  what  we  hope  to 
gain  from  it. 

The  need  for  exposure  to  the  humanities  and  the  skills  they  develop  extends  beyond  the 
need  for  j  few  experts  to  act  as  gadflies  in  society.  Every  person  asks  basic  questions  about  the 
meaning  of  life,  whether  we  art  alone  in  the  world,  and  what  can  give  us  hope  and  strength 
when  living  is  hard.  The  arts  express  these  thoughts,  philosophy  and  theology  search  for 
answers,  and  history  provides  the  comfort  of  perspective.  Furthermore,  every  person,  and 
especially  every  citizen  in  a  democracy,  needs  the  skills  of  careful  reasoning  and  of  viewing 
actions  in  a  broad  context  in  order  to  make  good  daily  decisions  and  to  vote  for  good  leaders. 
We  are  all  at  risk  for  injury  through  environmental  devastation,  medical  mismanagement,  war, 
and  social  collapse.  The  ability  to  think  clearly  about  needs,  goals,  and  the  adequacy  of 
proposed  policies  is  hardly  a  luxury;  it  is  a  necessity  for  every  person. 

We  do  need  some  experts  to  act  as  resources,  to  focus  on  difficult  issues  that  most  people 
would  not  have  the  time  or  inclination  u>  pu^s'je,  and  serve  as  teachers  for  the  rest  of  our 
society.  The  best  and  the  brightest  mind:  should  be  recruited  to  fill  these  roles,  as  they  are 
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essential  to  the  well-being  cf  our  society  and  ourselves.  The  Javits  Fellowship  is  one  of  the  very 
few  programs  which  encourages  clear-thinking  people  to  apply  their  talents  toward  the  study  of 
the  humanities  for  the  betterment  of  society.  For  this  reason,  the  Javits  program  should  most 
certainly  be  continued.  Because  of  the  important  role  the  humanities  play  in  our  lives,  I  believe 
the  Congress  ought  to  take  a  stronger  position  in  supporting  the  study  of  the  humanities,  both 
financially  and  symbolically.  Expanding  the  Javits  Fellowship  program,  and  providing  greater 
publicity  and  visibility  for  the  program,  would  be  a  good  start. 
Limitations  erf  ftc  Javiu  Fellowship 

As  a  beneficiary  of  the  Javits  program,  I  feel  somewhat  ungrateful  in  suggesting  that  there 
are  limitations  to  the  program  and  room  for  improvement.  As  a  student,  however,  I  am 
sometimes  painfully  aware  of  the  difficulties  and  sacrifices  which  interfere  with  my  studies,  and 
am  often  frustrated  by  my  inability  to  change  the  situation.  I  am  committed  to  the  belief  that 
the  Javits  Fellowship  serves  an  invaluable  role  in  promoting  graduate  work  in  the  humanities, 
and  that  it  enables  some  of  the  most  able  students  to  develop  their  talents  for  the  benefit  of 
society.  I  therefore  offer  my  observations,  experiences  and  suggestions  in  the  hope  that  future 
generations  of  students  will  profit  even  more  than  1  have  from  the  generosity  of  the  program. 

My  primary  frustration  with  the  Javits  program  has  resulted  from  the  combination  of 
limiting  the  amount  of  the  award  to  a  calculation  of  the  student's  financial  need,  and  the 
restriction  on  outside  work  or  income  opportunities.  On  tht  face  of  it,  such  a  program  would 
seem  'o  meet  the  goals  of  allowing  talented  students  to  work  on  their  graduate  degrees  without 
distraction,  while  avoiding  spending  public  funds  unnecessarily.  Unfortunately,  this  structure 
also  traps  the  student  in  an  inadequate  income  bracket,  with  no  options  for  meeting  legitimate 
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needs.  As  adults  who  have  foregone  full-time  employment  in  order  to  pursue  graduate  work, 
we  find  such  an  arrangement  frustrating  and  often  counter-productive. 

First  of  all,  the  calculations  from  the  financial  aid  offices  are  generally  spartan.  The 
estimate  of  need  for  a  single  person  allows  living  in  a  dormitory  or  shared  accommodation,  one 
or  two  round-trip  visits  out  of  state,  and  food,  utilities,  and  book  expenses  within  a  rather  strict 
budget.  In  my  case,  the  Javits  awards  based  on  financial  aid  estimates  of  need  were  as  follows: 

1986-  87  $  7,240 

1987-  88  7,878 

1988-  89  9,500 
Fall  1989/Spring  1991  10,000 

For  comparison,  Georgetown  University's  estimated  expenses  for  the  1 991-1992  school  year: 

Room  and  Board  $7,000 

Books  and  supplies  -  625 

Personal  expenses  2,400 

Travel  -  local  and  interstate  975 

TOTAL  11,000 

There  is  no  recognition  in  the  Financial  Aid  calculations  of  the  reasonable  needs  of  people 
in  their  20*s  and  30*s  to  acquire  assets  for  their  own  and  their  children's  futures  (IRA's,  college 
savings  funds,  down-payments  for  property,  etc.).  or  even  to  acknowledge  that  living  like  a 
college  student  becomes  increasingly  unpleasant  with  age  and  accumulated  years  of  such 
experience.  It  is  frightening  to  realize  that  I  am  27  years  old  with  a  debt  of  $22,000  (and 
mounting),  with  no  savings  and  few  assets,  and  with  little  chance  of  earning  a  high  salary  as  a 
humanities  professor.  It  is  also  frustrating  to  realize  that  I  could  have  corrected  law  or  medical 
school  by  now  and  be  looking  forward  to  a  relatively  high  income  for  the  rest  of  my  career,  that 
I  could  have  earned  a  full-time  salary  and  benefits  for  the  past  five  years,  or  that  I  would  even 
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have  earned  more  money  working  at  McDonald's  or  receiving  unemployment  compensation.  If 
the  goal  of  a  program  such  as  the  Javits  is  to  encourage  qualified  people  to  pursue  study  in  the 
humanities,  it  must  make  this  career  choice  fin  attractive  option,  and  it  should  ensure  that  such 
a  decision  does  not  jeopardize  the  scholar's  long-term  financial  health. 

Although  likely  an  unforseen  and  unir  tended  result,  the  tax  code  revisions  of  1986  have 
been  devastating  to  students,  and  I  think  quite  unfair  to  them.  I  recognize  that  revising  the  tax 
code  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  committee  s  jurisdiction,  but  you  may  ameliorate  the  effects  of 
the  tax  bite  for  students  on  the  Javits  program.  (1  encourage  you  also  to  raise  the  issue  of 
student  taxation  in  other  appropriate  committees  in  Congress).  Before  1986,  scholarships  and 
fellowships  were  not  considered  taxable  income;  my  first  year  of  Javits  support  in  1986  was  tax- 
free  under  the  grandfather  clause,  The  remaining  years  have  been  taxed,  however,  which  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  results  in  a  net  loss  of  approximately  19%  of  each  paycheck.  The  estimates 
of  need  from  the  financial  aid  office,  however,  do  ma  take  into  account  that  scholarship  or 
fellowship  funds  will  be  taxed.  The  result  for  the  student  is  that  the  actual  support  received  will 
fall  far  below  the  estimated  basic  needs  calculated  by  the  university,  and  the  Javits  program 
prohibits  outside  income  to  make  up  the  shortfall. 

An  example  of  the  taxation's  effect  in  my  experience  is  as  follows:  In  1988-89, 
Georgetown  University  estimated  my  financial  need  as  $9,500  for  the  school  year,  to  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  $l,055/month.  The  Javits  Fellowship  disbursed  a  check  in  the  amount  of  $9,500  to 
meet  this  calculated  need,  and  because  the  need  estimate  had  been  met,  I  did  not  qualify  for 
Guaranteed  Student  Loans  or  other  funding  assistance.  After  taxes,  however,  my  take-home  pay 
was  $855.65  -  significantly  below  the  estimated  cost  of  living.  I  was  prohibited  from  working 
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to  mid  the  remaining  $200/month  needed  to  meet  regular  expenses,  and  clearly  had  no  room  to 
budget  for  luxuries  or  emergencies. 

To  make  matters  even  worse,  the  expenses  of  being  a  full-time  student  are  to  my 
knowledge  nat  tax-deductible  as  business  expenses.  A  professor  is  able  to  deduct  journal 
subscriptions,  travel  to  conferences,  books,  computer  supplies,  moving  expenses  to  accept  a  job 
in  another  city,  and  even  some  utilities  if  the  home  is  used  as  an  office.  As  a  student,  however, 
one  may  not  deduct  travel  between  one's  family  home  and  the  university,  supplies  such  as  books, 
journals  and  computers,  or  the  costs  of  an  in-home  office  (which,  since  universities  generally  do 
not  supply  offices  to  graduate  students,  is  the  only  place  we  can  work).  If  a  Fellowship  is 
perceived  as  income  for  the  work  of  being  a  student,  and  is  taxed  as  earned  income,  then  it  is 
unfair  not  to  allow  deductions  for  the  expenses  such  a  job  entails. 

The  financial  limitations  of  the  award  have  resulted  in  my  being  unable  to  receive  regular 
chiropractic  care  for  chronic  back  pain,  and  1  have  had  to  work  with  a  toothache  for  8  months 
because  my  budget  did  not  allow  a  dental  appointment.  Other  medical  necessities  which  are  not 
covered  by  my  student  health  insurance,  such  as  prescription  drugs  and  co-payments,  mean  that 
medical  care  must  be  foregone  or  paid  with  borrowed  money.  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  relief 
for  pinched  nerves,  damaged  fillings  and  ear  infections  should  be  considered  a  luxury,  and  yet 
it  is.  It  is  quite  difficult  to  concentrate  on  one's  research  while  distracted  by  pain,  making  the 
limitations  of  support  ultimately  counter-productive.  There  should  be  room  in  one's  budget  to 
remedy  unexpected  problems  which  interfere  with  the  work  being  supported. 

There  are  further  aspects  of  graduate  study  which  are  essential  to  the  student's 
professional  development,  but  which  are  luxuries  far  beyond  the  scope  of  the  current  award 
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structure.  Talented  students  and  professionals-in-training  are  expected  to  participate  in  tht 
professional  discourse  of  their  field.  This  participation  requires  membership  in  professional 
organizations  (in  my  case,  the  American  Philosophical  Association  and  the  Society  for  Health 
and  Human  Values);  subscriptions  to  scholarly  journals;  and  attendance  at  professional 
conferences.  There  simply  is  no  room  in  the  budget  for  membership  fees,  journals,  or  travel  and 
registration  fees  for  conferences  to  present  papers  or  to  hear  the  most  recent  work  in  one's  field. 
Even  when  a  $300  conference  registration  fee  is  discounted  to  a  $50  student  rate,  the  budget 
rarely  allows  the  extra  $50  to  be  spent. 

Further,  the  Javits  program  does  not  offer  extra  funding  for  summer  work,  which  I  have 
undertaken  at  my  own  expense  ($850  tuition  for  a  summer  French  language  class,  required  to 
pass  the  language  requirement  of  my  program),  and  at  loss  of  summer  employment  income  (due 
to  clinical  internships  in  New  York  and  Norfolk,  Virginia  during  the  summer  of  1988).  The 
only  mechanism  to  pay  for  such  opportunities  is  to  borrow  money;  my  debt  to  my  parents  has 
soared  to  $1 1,000  because  of  uncompensated  graduate  school  expenses.  Finally,  much  high-level 
research  requires  travel  to  libraries  and  archives  for  materials  unavailable  at  one's  institution,  or 
to  interview  people  with  information  integral  to  one's  thesis.  The  expenses  of  travel  and  lodging 
again  stress  the  limited  budget  beyond  the  breaking  point.  The  only  options  seem  to  be  to  do 
incomplete  work  because  of  financial  limitations,  or  to  incur  significant  debt  in  the  attempt  to 
do  the  best  work  possible 

It  seems  truly  counter-productive  to  limit  the  options  of  the  best  qualified  students  to  save 
perhaps  a  few  thousand  dollars  per  year.  I  wonder,  in  f^t,  whether  enough  money  is  saved  by 
calculating  financial  need  for  each  student  to  pay  for  the  bureaucratic  costs  of  conducting  such 
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an  evaluation.  If  the  savings  are  not  significant,  then  it  is  a  waste  of  taxpayer's  money  to  pay 
for  bureaucratic  analysis  rather  than  to  fund  the  students  who  are  the  intended  recipients  of  the 
support.  It  might  be  reasonable  to  consider  a  one-time  financial  analysis  during  the  first  year 
of  the  student's  support,  in  order  to  prevent  providing  federal  funding  to  independently  wealthy 
students.  The  vast  majority  of  us,  however,  arc  struggling  just  to  make  our  monthly  payments, 
have  accumulated  debt  from  our  undergraduate  work,  and  have  very  few  assets  to  use  in  the 
pursuit  of  our  academic  degrees.  You  will  fail  to  meet  your  goal  of  enticing  talented  people  into 
the  field  if  you  do  not  provide  adequate  support  during  the  long  years  of  study.  All  but  the  most 
passionate,  or  perhaps  most  masochistic,  of  potential  humanities  students  will  choose  more 
reasonable  and  financially  rewarding  careers. 

Finally,  the  restriction  on  outside  income  prevents  the  student  from  accepting  teaching 
positions,  which  are  important  for  career  development.  The  main  employment  option  for 
humanities  scholars  is  teaching,  with  academic  research.  Competition  for  these  positions  is 
intense,  and  evidence  of  teaching  ability  is  often  a  requirement  to  win  an  interview.  If  a  Javits 
Fellow  is  unable  to  accept  part-time  teaching  positions  during  the  graduate  program,  the  student 
may  well  complete  the  academic  portions  of  the  degree  quickly,  but  may  not  be  qualified  to  teach 
a  course  at  the  university  level.  It  is  unfair  to  the  students  to  allow  them  to  gain  teaching 
experience  only  if  they  are  not  compensated  for  their  worV  (as  I  have  done  at  Georgetown 
University  Medical  School),  and  it  is  counter-productive  to  the  student's  career  not  to  allow  them 
to  teach  at  all.  For  both  financial  and  professional  reasons,  I  strongly  suggest  that  the  restriction 
on  outside  income  be  lifted,  or  at  least  be  lifted  for  work  related  to  the  studies  and  professional 
preparation  of  the  Fellow. 
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There  are  a  few  other  administrative  complications  of  the  Javits  program  which  have 
caused  some  measure  of  frustration  for  me,  which  would  not  be  difficult  to  improve.  Some  of 
these  include  the  following: 

First,  the  program  needs  greater  publicity  and  visibility  in  both  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  settings.  I  received  the  application  only  because  the  Dean  at  Knox  College  happened 
to  see  me  and  pass  along  the  application  packet  just  before  our  winter  break.  No  one  on  the 
campus  had  heard  of  the  program  or  recognized  the  level  of  competition  it  entailed,  and  in  my 
experience  it  still  has  little  name  recognition  compared  to  the  Mellon  Fellowship,  Fulbright 
Scholarship,  National  Science  Foundation  Fellowship,  etc.  As  the  sole  remaining  Fellowship 
for  graduate  studies  in  the  humanities,  it  deserves  to  be  recognized  by  the  general  public  as  the 
premier  opportunity  that  it  is. 

Notification  of  awards  must  also  be  made  earlier  in  the  year.  As  I  described  above,  I 
very  nearly  signed  a  commitment  letter  to  attend  Boston  University  before  receiving  notification 
about  the  Javits  Fellowship,  which  was  dated  M?  '  6,  1986.  A  student  is  under  a  deadline  to 
accept  and  reject  various  offers  from  graduate  schools,  and  must  have  as  much  information 
available  as  early  as  possible  in  order  to  make  a  reasonable  decision.  (The  usual  acceptance 
deadline  is  April  15,  but  1  received  an  extension  from  Georgetown  and  Boston  due  to  Boston's 
offer  of  a  special  scholarship).  It  would  have  been  a  heartbreaking,  career-altering  mistake  if  I 
had  in  fact  committed  myself  to  attending  the  wrong  school  before  I  received  my  notification. 

It  would  also  be  helpful  if  the  stipend  were  given  directly  to  the  student  in  a  lump  sum, 
rather  than  allowing  the  university  the  option  of  funnelling  it  through  the  payroll  system.  In  my 
case,  Georgetown's  financial  bureaucracy  caused  enormous  frustration  and  numerous  financial 
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cruet.  My  fellowship  was  misdirected  each  of  the  five  times  they  had  to  process  it;  delays  of 
the  first  month's  stipend  ranged  from  two  weeks  to  two  months.  As  expenses  are  greatest  at  the 
beginning  of  a  semester,  a  delay  in  processing  is  particularly  damaging  at  that  time.  My  studies 
were  disrupted  by  the  time  and  frustration  expended  in  tracking  down  the  lost  paperwork,  and 
I  was  forced  to  borrow  money  and  become  delinquent  on  rent  and  utility  payments.  Since  the 
problems  were  within  Georgetown's  business  office,  the  Department  of  Education  had  no 
authority  or  assistance  to  offer,  except  for  sympathy.  Javits  Fellowship  recipients  are  adults  who 
have  made  significant  sacrifices  and  commitments  to  further  their  education,  and  it  does  not  seem 
unreasonable  to  trust  that  they  would  be  capable  of  budgeting  themselves.  Further,  any  interest 
earned  from  placing  the  funds  in  a  savings  account  for  part  of  the  year  would  be  needed  by  the 
student  far  more  than  by  the  university. 

Avoiding  the  payroll  maze  does  not  mean  that  the  Department  of  Education  would  lose 
assurance  that  the  student  is  progressing  in  his  or  her  program.  The  legislation  may  simply  make 
it  standard  procedure  for  the  university  to  accept  the  funds  and  verify  the  student's  good 
standing,  and  then  pass  along  the  total  stipend  to  the  student  without  further  delay.  If  this 
proposal  is  unacceptable,  then  the  law  should  at  least  include  a  provision  which  is  binding  upon 
the  university  to  process  the  fellowship  in  an  accurate  and  timely  manner.  Currently,  there  is 
no  incentive  for  the  university  to  process  foe  funds,  and  the  only  person  who  is  held  accountable 
in  the  system  is  the  student  unable  to  make  payments.  The  student  is  the  intended  beneficiary 
of  the  Javits  program,  and  so  should  be  protected  from  bureaucratic  mistakes  as  much  as 
possible. 
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Overall,  my  experience  because  of  the  Javits  Fellowship  has  been  a  tremendous  success. 
Again,  I  thank  you  for  your  confidence  in  my  abilities,  for  your  support  of  my  work,  and  for 
the  opportunities  you  have  provided  me  during  the  past  five  years.  I  really  would  not  be  where 
I  am  now  without  this  program.  I  believe  ~ny  skills  are  needed  in  this  society,  and  I  intend  to 
repay  your  investment  in  me  by  working  through  some  difficult  problems  in  bioethics,  by 
stimulating  public  discussion  on  values  and  technology,  and  by  teaching  others  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  humanities.  Your  continued  support  and  encouragement  of  the  next  generation  of 
scholars  is  vitally  important,  and  is  deeply  appreciated. 

Thank  you  for  your  time,  and  I  wish  you  the  best  in  your  deliberations. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  ChUders,  you  have  been  known  to  this  Committee  for  a  long 
time  and  in  other  capacities.  So  my  comments,  I  want  you  to  know, 
are  not  directed  at  you  individually. 

I  strongly  suspect  that  you  have  been  at  least  slightly  subverted 
by  the  bureaucrats  over  there,  because  what  I  heard  coming 
through  your  statement  here—while  I  wasn't  in  the  room,  I  read  it 
before— was  kind  of  a  general,  "This  isn't  very  much  money,  it  is 
not  very  many  people,  but  let's  change  it  all  around  because  it 
would  be  a  little  more  convenient  for  us." 

I  find  nowhere  in  your  statement  that  the  initiative  to  combine 
these  programs  has  anything  to  do  with  anything,  except  adminis- 
trati/e  tidiness.  In  your  official  capacity,  can  you  tell  me  if  you  sus- 
pect that  this  combination  is  going  to  either  increase  the  number 
of  people  we  reach,  the  number  of  people  we  train  or  in  any  other 
way  improve  the  program?  Or  is  it  simply  going  to  make  it  easier 
on  your  bookkeepers  over  there? 

Ifmd  it  hard  to  believe  when  we  totaled  it  up.  There  is  about 
4,000  people  in  t\u>  combination  of  these  fellowships.  We  have  your 
department  over  there  trying  to  audit  aid  to  more  than  6  million 
people  at  any  given  time.  Four  thousand  out  of  6  million  doesn't 
seem  to  me  a  bookkeeping  chore  that  should  drive  a  whole  lot  of 
tension  in  a  6  million  person  operation. 

What  would  we  have  that  we  don't  have,  other  than  tidiness,  if 
we  were  to  take  the  administration's  proposal? 

Mr.  Childers.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  would  also  have  the 
second  point  that  I  mentioned  in  my  statement  this  morning.  We 
would  have  the  ability  of  the  department  to  have  the  flexibility  to 
target  resources  on  areas  identified  as  important  national  areas 
where  more  graduate  students  are  needed. 

For  example,  this  past  year,  after  a  survey  of  higher  education 
associations,  other  government  agencies  and  outside  people  in  the 
graduate  assistance  and  areas  of  national  need  program,  tradition- 
ally, we  have  supported  mathematics,  physics,  engineering  and 
chemistry.  But  the  consensus  of  a  number  of  people  was  that  for- 
eign languages  were  also  in  critical  demand  by  our  government  in- 
telligence agencies,  pmong  others,  as  well  as  in  the  academic  world. 
We  added  a  small  portion  of  national  need  this  last  year  in  foreign 
languages. 

Chairman  Ford.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  this.  I  asked  you  how 
we  would  improve  over  the  status  quo.  What  you  suggest  to  me  is 
that  it  would  give  the  department,  i.e.,  the  Secretary  and/or  his 
designee  more  ability  to  focus  these  programs  on  where  the  Secre- 
tary from  time  to  time  thought  the  greatest  need  was. 

Now,  if  we  listened  to  Mr.  May,  these  would  all  be  mathematics 
fellowships.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  a  delightful  daughter  or 
niece  like  Laura  Shanner,  it  might  all  end  up  in  humanities. 
Perish  the  thought  that  we  ever  suggest  to  math  people  they  have 
this  extraordinary  ability  to  believe  that  the  entire  world  depends 
upon  how  many  mathematicians  we  create,  although  it  existed  for 
most  of  its  time  without  any  mathematicians.  But  it  wouldn't  be 
very  difficult  in  the  time  of  anxiety  for  the  Secretary  to  decide  that 
everything  had  to  go  into  one  kind  of  fellowship. 
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What  we  have  is  an  array  of  fellowships  because  from  time  to 
time,  people  have  identified  a  need.  In  the  case  of  the  fellowship 
that  Laura  has,  we  created  that  fellowship  in  1980  and  then  named 
it  in  1986  for  Jake  Javits  because  it  was  shaping  up  to  be  the  kind 
of  fellowship  that  we  thought  was  most  typical  of  the  kind  of 
person  Jake  Javits  was.  I  am  sure  that  if  he  was  here,  still  with  us, 
he  would  have  been  very  pleased  to  see  a  student  like  Laura  Shan- 
ner  as  one  of  the  people  pursuing  humanities. 

Javits  was  one  of  the  few  politicians  around  here  who  evidenced 
over  any  long  period  of  time  a  recognition  that  there  was  some- 
thing called  humanities.  We  have  people  who  come  and  go  and 
spend  their  entire  career  on  one  weapons  system,  and  become  abso- 
lutely expert  on  B-2s  or  F-15s  or  whatever  it  might  be,  and  never 
notice  that  the  flowers  are  not  blooming  and  the  birds  are  falling 
or  that  the  water  is  polluted.  . 

But  people  like  her  are  trying  to  remind  them.  Jake  Javits  was 
kind  of  a  gadfly,  you  ought  to  know.  I  claimed  him  as  a  better 
Democrat  than  he  was  a  Republican.  I  claimed  him  as  a  better 
Democrat  than  many  of  the  Democrats  that  we  had.  The  Republi- 
cans claimed  him  as  a  moderate  Republican  who  was  more  typical 
during  his  time  here  than  he  might  be  today.  But  he  had  an  idea 
that  we  needed  gadflies. 

I  think  that  if  we  put  these  all  together  right  now,  it  would 
invite  too  much  direct  meddling.  I  think  it  is  a  symptom  of  some- 
thing that  is  beginning  to  come  through  to  us,  that  someplace 
during  the  Reagan  administration,  people  at  the  Department  of 
Education  started  to  think  they  were  m  a  State  Department  of 
Education,  where  they  administered  education  and  dictated  the 
form  of  education  and  dictated  the  priorities  in  education.  That  is  a 
long  way  from  where  we  started  25  years  ago. 

We  have  argued,  and  I  have  argued  from  this  table  for 
years  now,  that  there  should  be  nothing  in  what  we  do  with  educa- 
tion policy  that  establishes  that  a  nuclear  physicist  is  more  valua- 
ble to  America  than  somebody  studying  pre-Columbian  art  or 
music  at  Julliard.  That  may  no  longer  be  in  vogue,  but  for  years, 
we  prevented  the  Department  of  Education  from  making  these 
kinds  of  decisions. 

I  have  to  tell  you  that  I  have  fear  that  what  you  are  suggesting 
here  is  consolidation  as  a  part  of  its  root  the  idea  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  some  wisdom  that  isn't  now  being  adequately  shared  by 
the  rest  of  the  country.  I  am  not  so  sure  I  want  to  give  you  that. 

But  I  would  consider  harmonizing,  if  you  will,  some  of  the  seem- 
ingly conflicting  factors  in  these  several  programs.  I  think  we  could 
work  toward  that  end  if  we  all  got  our  heads  together,  so  that  it 
would  seem  to  make  a  little  bit  more  symmetrical  sense  between 
programs  and  determining  people  who  are  participating  in  them, 
for  example,  and  institutions  that  are  participating  in  them  in  a 
more  across-the-board  way. 

So  I  think  there  is  room  for  some  change,  but  I  have  to  tell  you 
that  I  really  can't  go  as  far  as  you  want  to  go  nor  would  I  trust 
anybody  at  that  table  to  write  it  for  you  because  in  their  testimony, 
you  will  notice  that  they  all  have,  as  they  should  have,  a  focus  of 
their  own  Dr.  Morris,  for  example,  in  making  the  comparison  be- 
tween American  Ph.D.'s  and  foreign  Ph.D.'s,  I  am  afraid  you  over- 
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looked  something  very  dramatically  true  that  we  don't  like  to 
admit. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  foreign  Ph.D.'s  earned  here  are  fully 
paid  for  by  the  government  and  the  country  from  which  those 
people  come,  or  by  the  business  community  of  the  country  from 
which  they  come.  None  of  them  under  the  programs  of  this  Com- 
mittee can  be  paid  for  with  any  of  our  money,  because  they  are  not 
American  citizens. 

You  left  an  impression  that  I  want  to  correct  on  the  record.  None 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  programs  are  available  to  foreigners. 
We  can  argue  about  whether  that  is  right  or  wrong,  but  I  don't 
want  the  impression  left  that  the  scarce  dollars  that  we  are  able  to 
seek  out  here  are  being  shared  with  foreigners  who  are  eating  our 
lunch  in  terms  of  what  they  are  buying  in  this  country  in  educa- 
tion. 

Our  institutions  are  running  after  them  with  higher  tuition  all 
the  time.  If  the  government  of  Taiwan  is  paying  your  tuition,  what 
difference  does  it  make  what  the  tuition  is? 

So  I  think,  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  you  have  left  on  the 
record  the  impression  that  we  are  somehow  short-changing  Ameri- 
cans to  educate  foreigners. 

Did  you  want  to  say  something  about  that? 

Mr.  Morris.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  report  from  the  National  Sci- 
ences Resources  Center,  which  shows  of  all  the  graduates  how  they 
were  primarily  funded.  It  pointed  out  that  8  percent  of  those  grad- 
uates who  were  non-American  citizens  received  their  primary 
source  of  funding  from  the  Federal  Government,  from  the  U.S.  Fed- 
eral Government  sources.  Now  I  didn't  say  that  it  was  directly 
from  these  programs.  It  could  be  indirectly  through  research  assis- 
tantships  or  other  things,  but  it  is  from  Federal  money. 

The  point  I  was  making  is  that  for  African-Americans,  only 
about  8  percent,  and  the  figures  are  in  my  testimony,  did  they— of 
our  students,  have  been  primarily  funded  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Sixty  percent  of  African-Americans  have  their  primary  fund- 
ing from  their  own  personal  resources  and  family  resources,  which 
is  greater  than  any  other  groups,  sir.  So  I  didn  t  say  it  was  your 
program. 

Chairman  Ford.  Do  you  remember  when  President  Carter  froze 
the  Iranian  assets  when  our  hostages  were  taken?  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  first  relaxation  of  that  freeze  of  their  assets?  We  discovered 
we  had  32,000  Iranians  in  this  country  in  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties being  fully  paid  while  they  were  going  to  college.  Then  if  we 
kept  the  assets  frozen,  we  had  32,000  ur  employed,  unpaid  for 
people  to  deal  with. 

So  the  very  first  relaxation  of  that  freeze  was  to  permit  the  pay- 
ment from  American  banks  of  Iranian  funds  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities educating  Iranians.  That  is  but  one  example  ir,  i^cent  years 
of  the  magnitude  of  foreign  government  expenditures  in  sending 
students  to  our  schools. 

The  one  big  thing  that  we  export  from  this  country  is  higher  edu- 
cation. There  is  not  a  country  in  the  world  that  doesn't  try  to  get 
people  here  to  take  home  what  they  perceive  to  be  the  one  thing 
that  we  still  do  better  than  anybody  in  the  world,  and  that  is  to 
provide  a  higher  educational  opportunity. 
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Mr.  Morris.  I  would  just  make  one  more  comment,  sir.  When 
you  look  at  the  foreign  doctorates  as  to  how  they  were  funded,  the 
majority  of  them  were  not  primarily  funded  from  their  foreign  gov- 
ernments, according  to  the  Survey  of  American  Doctorates. 

Chairman  Ford.  Well,  what  American  source  of  funding  is  going 

into  them?  „  .   _  . 

Mr.  Morris.  There  is  a  variety.  Some  of  it  from  American  uni- 
versities. Some  are  probably  research  assistantships  from  Federal 
research  projects  and  other  projects  that  are  funded  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  numerous  others.  There  is  a  breakdown  in  that 
survey  which  showed  that  for  those  who  got  the  doctorates. 

Chairman  Ford.  Would  you  submit  a  copy  of  that  survey  for  the 
record? 

Mr.  Morris.  Yes,  I  certainly  will. 

Chairman  Ford.  So  we  can  pursue  their  sources. 

Mr.  Morris.  I  certainly  will. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Coleman.  .       ,  ... 

Mr.  Coleman.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Need  program,  which 
has  been  in  operation  now  for  3  years,  is  an  attempt  to  not  prohibit 
the  matriculation  or  pursuit  of  a  Ph.D.  by  foreign  nationals.  But  it 
is  an  emphasis  on  American  citizens,  which,  I  think,  is  not  a  mutu- 
ally exclusive  situation.  t  . 

The  concern  we  had  was  the  too  few  American  students  in  gradu- 
ate programs  receiving  graduate  degrees  in  relationship  to  the  for- 
eign nationals  who,  in  many  instances,  statistics  show,  do  return  to 
their  native  land.  When  they  get  an  engineering  degree,  they  go 
back  and  build  bigger  and  better  Toyotas  which  compete  with  the 
Detroit  Big  Three  automobile  manufacturers  with  which  we  are 
concerned  with  on  this  committee  from  time  to  time. 

That  is  the  point  that  we  are  trying  to  make.  We  want  to  make 
sure  that  there  are  American  engineers,  Ph.D.'s  receiving  degrees 
from  our  institutions  that  are  going  to  build  cars  that  will  compete 
with  the  Japanese  models.  That  is,  I  think,  a  very  important  point 
that  we  want  made.  ,  . 

The  concerns,  Mr.  Childers,  let  me  start  with  you  and  just  go 
down  the  panel.  We  made  rather  broad  in  the  language,  the  au- 
thorizing language,  designating  areas  of  national  need  with  the 
advice  of  not  only  NAS,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  but  also 
with  the  endowments  of  the  arts  and  humanities.  So  there  is  a 
little  flavor  there.  .     ,.  . 

But  we  spelled  out  some  things  like  mathematics,  physics,  biol- 
ogy, chemistry,  engineering,  computer  science,  geosciences,  and  for- 
eign languages  as  necesi  rv  areas  of  study.  So  I  don  t  know  that 
any  new  law  needed  to  be  vritten  to  give  you  the  flexibility  to  do 
that,  because  that  is  how  the  current  law  reads.  The  Secretary 
takes  those  subjects  that  we  referenced  into  consideration,  but  we 
still  left  it  up  to  his  discretion  to  determine  which  areas  ot  study 
should,  indeed,  be  funded  under  this  program. 

There  have  been  those  who  wanted  to  extend  this  into  the  hu- 
manities. I  believe  that  is  what  the  Javits  program  is  all  about,  l 
would  love  to,  also,  except  we  have  restricted  funding.  And  I  think 
we  have  to  identify  where  our  most  critical  needs  are.  To  me,  and  1 
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think  to  most  people,  the  scientific  fields  and  foreign  languages 
ploy  a  role  in  that  category. 

We  have  got  to  continue  to  isolate,  focus  on,  and  direct  our  atten- 
tion in  those  areas  first.  Perhaps  we  can  address  other  problems 
later  on,  that  is  why  I  have  some  concerns  with  your  proposal, 
which  may  be  the  opposite  of  what  the  Chairman's  concerns  were 
at  the  same  time. 

How  many  people— how  many  institutions  applied  for  the  Na- 
tional Need  Program  last  year?  Do  you  recall? 

Mr.  Childers.  By  field,  there  were  41  institutions  applying  for 
awards  in  mathematics.  I  don't  have  the  summary  right  in  front  of 
me,  but  I  can — there  were  

Mr.  Coleman.  I  mean  total  applications  for  the  program. 

Mr.  Cwu/ERS.  About  250  institutions  applied  for  awards  in  the 
GANNprogram,  sir. 

Mr.  Coleman.  To  fund  how  many  fellowships  for  students? 

Mr.  Childers.  We  are  this  fal?  funding  1,146  new  Ph.D.  candi- 
dates. 

Mr.  Coleman.  How  many  applied?  That  was  my  question. 
Mir.  Childers.  How  many—? 

Mr.  Coleman.  How  many  applied?  Within  the  institutions  that 
applied,  how  many  does  that  represent  in  individual  fellowships  ap- 
plied for?  K 

Mr.  Childers.  Oh,  it  is  at  least  double  that. 

Mr.  Coleman.  So  if  the  competition  is  pretty  keen,  and  then  you 
are  funding  less  than  half  of  the  applicants;  I  would  think  probably 
even  fewer  than  half  of  the  applicants.  How  are  you  sending  out 
that  message?  One  of  the  people  here,  I  think  it  was  Dr.  May,  said 
that  it  is  a  kind  of  well-kept  secret  to  a  certain  extent. 

How  are  we  publicizing  this  program  even  though  there  are  a 
number  of  institutions  that  know  of  it?  And  they  have  the  associa- 
tions that  represented  them  here?  How  are  we  publicizing  it,  so 
that  if  nothing  else,  students  might  start  getting  the  institutions 
interested  in  doine  things  on  their  own  behalf? 

Mr.  Childers.  We  work  directly  with  the  institutions,  Congress- 
man, as  well  as  their  representatives  here  in  Washington,  the  vari- 
ous associations.  Every  year,  the  Office  of  Higher  Education  Pro- 
grams sends  out  to  each  president  of  every  institution  a  letter  and 
a  catalogue  of  the  programs  for  which  their  institution  would  be 
eligible  to  apply  during  the  coming  year.  We  try  to  also  send  it  to 
multiple  officials  within  the  same  institution.  We  send  it  to  dean  of 
the  university  as  well. 

I  will  admit  it  is  a  problem,  and,  indeed,  we  have  major  universi- 
ties who  come  by  my  office  from  time  to  time  who  are  really  not 
very  familiar  with  this  and  the  other  graduate  programs.  This  dis- 
semination of  information  is  a  matter  that  we  constantly  have  to 
work  on. 

Mr.  Coleman.  I  note  in  Dr.  D' Arms'  testimony  that  some  of  the 
scheduling  of  the  awards,  or  allotting  of  the  awards  could  be  im- 
proved. Have  you  had  a  chance  to  look  at  that?  You  are  not 
making  any  suggestions,  or  are  you  making  suggestions  along  those 
lines,  as  well?  lam  looking  at  page  four  of  his  testimony. 

Depending  on  how  students  are  recruited,  the  enticements  of 
these  types  of  awards  could  be  there,  but  maybe  the  effects  have 
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been  lessened  because  of  the  schedule  that  the  Department  is  on.  I 
don't  know  if  that  is  something  that  is  a  major  problem  with  you. 
It  seems  that  we  want  to  make  this  as  important  of  a  program  as 
possible.  Perhaps  Dr.  D'Arms  might  

Mr.  D'Arms.  Yes.  I  think,  and  my  colleagues  would  corroborate 
this,  I  think,  we  feel  that  there  really  is  an  inconsistency  between 
the  timing  in  the  department  and  the  times  in  universities  when 
award  decisions  need  to  be  made. 

If,  for  instance,  students  have  to  commit  to  a  graduate  program 
by  April  15th  for  a  program  they  will  begin  in  the  fall  as  the  de- 
partment, there  is  just  no  way  that  a  portable  fellowship  which  is 
announced  after  the  date  of  April  15th  could  help  the  student's  de- 
cision-making about  which  program  to  enroll  in.  So  I  think  this  is 
what  I  meant  in  my  oral  testimony  about  greater  coordination  be- 
tween the  universities,  who  are  the  main  beneficiaries  of  these  pro- 
grams and  the  department. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Also,  I  note  in  your  testimony,  you  are  suggesting 
adding  a  university  matching  requirement  so  that  recipient  indi- 
viduals have  at  least  one  year  of  university-funded,  supervised 
training  teacher  experience. 

Could  you  tell  us  as  the  president  of  the  association  organization: 
Isn't  it  true  that  one  of  the  real  problems  we  have  is  that  people 
may  be  brilliant  scientists,  but  lousy  teachers?  I  assume  your  sug- 
gestion is  going  to  make  sure  that  our  dollars  are  spent  in  trying  to 
make  them  better  teachers.  Could  you  elaborate  a  little  bit  on 
that? 

Mr.  D'Arms.  Yes.  We  had  long  discussion  in  our  task  force  on  in- 
stitutional policies  about  this  very  point.  We  believe  that  education 
is  truly  the  responsibility  of  all  the  persons  getting  a  Ph.D.,  wheth- 
er they  are  aiming  for  careers  in  research  and  industry  or  in  busi- 
ness or  academic  life.  Clearly,  those  aiming  for  academic  life  must 
be  better  prepared  to  teach.  But  we  believe  that  the  need  to  com- 
municate well  is  a  central  obligation  to  all  Ph.D.  students. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Let's  talk  about  communication,  because  part  of 
the  overlap  problem  that  we  have  is  that  a  number  of  foreign  na- 
tionals who  are  in  our  Ph.D.  programs,  and  in  all  of  your  institu- 
tions, teach  some  courses.  Some  of  them  are  not  the  best  English 
language  speakers. 

Have  you  had  any  surveys  or  response  from  your  students  who 
have  felt  that  there  is  a  language  problem  and  that  you  are  forced 
into  sometimes  using  these  people  as  teacher's  assistants,  and,  yet, 
it  is  far  from  desirable  communications-wise. 

In  other  words,  here  we  have  again,  because  we  don't  have 
American  students  in  these  positions,  a  situation  of  relying  on  for- 
eign nationals,  who  don't  even  speak  our  language  very  well,  who 
are  training  our  next  generation  of  scientists. 

Jerry  Pollitt,  do  you  want  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Polutt.  Well,  that  is  a  problem.  It  has  been  a  problem  for 
us,  and  it  has  been  a  problem  around  the  country,  as  you  know.  It 
is  not  just  true  in  the  sciences;  it  is  also  true  in  economics  in  which 
there  are  a  great  many  students.  We  recently  made  some  effort,  at 
least  to  address  this  problem— I  don't  know  how  successfully, 
partly  by  raising  the  requirements  in  TOEFO,  Test  of  English  as  a 
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Foreign  Language,  for  admission;  and  then  a  second  tier  of  achieve- 
ment before  a  student  is  eligible  to  be  a  teaching  assistant. 

We  also,  alas,  put  some  more  money  again  into  a  program  which 
provided  cost-free  training  in  English  as  a  foreign  language  at  Yale 
for  foreign  students.  Previously,  we  had  had  such  courses  available, 
but  the  students  had  to  pay  for  them.  Many  of  the  students  who 
have  this  problem  are  from  China.  They  are  Asian  students, 
anyway,  and  didn't  have  the  money  to  afford  this  kind  of  training 
in  English  as  a  foreign  language.  We  now  pay  for  it. 

The  problem  we  have  had  once  we  did  all  this  was  inspiring  the 
faculty  advisors  to  insist  that  the  students  go  down  and  start 
taking  these  courses  right  away.  If  they  didn't  do  that,  they  would 
come  to  a  point  where  they  would  have  to  take  a  test  before  they 
could  be  assigned  as  laboratory  assistants  or  teachers  of  any  kind. 
Many  of  them  ended  up  failing.  But  that  seems  to  be  the  most  we 
can  do  as  long  as  we  are  going  to  have  a  significant  number  of  for- 
eign students  teaching  in  these  capacities.  I  think  that  every  uni- 
versity needs  to  address  that.  It  is  a  very  serious  problem. 

The  undergraduates  and  their  parents  go  out  of  their  minds 
when — particularly  in  a  place  like  Yale  where  the  tuition  is  not  in- 
significant—when they  pay  that  bill  and  then  they  find  that  their 
child  is  being  instructed  in  a  subject  by  someone  who  is  barely  in- 
telligible. It  is  obviously  dismaying  to  them.  We  are  doing  every- 
thing we  can  to  try  to  rectify  that. 

Mr.  Morris.  We  do  have  that  in  historically  black  institutions, 
too/  with  the  sciences. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Dr.  May. 

Mr.  May.  I'd  like  to  say  that  our  program  goes,  in  fact,  a  little 
further.  As  of  this  fall,  every  entering  foreign  student  in  the  sci- 
ences must  show  up  on  campus  2  weeks  early,  must  take  an  exam 
in  English— a  very  thorough  exam.  If  it  is  not  passed,  he  must  take 
2  weeks  intensive  English  as  a  foreign  language  training,  and  be 
retested.  If  he  doesn't  pass  that,  then  there  is  a  university-funded, 
intensive  English  as  a  foreign  language  course  that  he  must  enroll 
in.  There  is  no  latitude.  He  must  pass  before  he  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue his  graduate  training,  let  alone  teach. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Dr.  Morris,  let  me  ask  you:  Is  there  an  informal  or 
a  formal  relationship  between  the  historical  black  colleges  and 
graduate  programs,  in  general,  or  is  it  pretty  much  all  ad  hoc  on  a 
recruitment  oasis  and  so  forth?  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  to 
assure  that  the  graduate  programs  in  the  country,  and  we  have 
talked  a  lot  about  the  sciences,  which  you  also  talked  about. 

Is  there  enough  connection  between  your  fine — well,  say  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  as  an  example,  sitting  next  to  you  and  the  abili- 
ty to  recruit  out  of  where,  I  think,  70  percent  of  the  black  students 
in  the  country  are  probably  going  to  school? 

Mr.  Morris.  Are  more  in  the  sciences. 

Mr.  Coleman.  In  sciences  in  historically  black  colleges. 

Mr.  Morris.  There  is  an  organization,  CIC,  of  the  Big  Ten,  and 
the  University  of  Chicago,  which  has  some  very  increasing  effective 
networking  kinds  of  relationships.  I  see  Mr.  Hayes  here.  One  of  the 
things  that  increasingly  is  happening  that  has  been  encouraged  by 
Defense  Department  relations  and  NAFIA,  have  been  agreements 
or  are  sort  of  joint  working  agreements. 
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We,  for  instance,  at  Morgan  State,  have  one  with  the  University 
of  Illinois  in  Chicago,  numerous  of  others  of  our  graduate  research 
institutions.  Howard  and  others  and  Jackson  State  have,  in  terms 
of  summer  relations  to  national  research  labs.  So  we  are  beginning 
to  get  some  of  these  linkages. 

But  I  think  that  more  is  important.  It  is  really  important.  One  of 
our  most  important  linkages  can  be  strengthened,  and  that  is  be- 
tween the  graduate  departments  and  some  of  the  granting  institu- 
tions and  our  graduate  departments  and  our  undergraduates,  for 
instance.  We  would  like  to  cite  the  figure  between  76  and  86, 
almost  10  percent  of  all  the  black  undergraduates  have  majored  in 
physics  on  our  campus.  I  don't  think  that  was  widely  known. 

The  other  thing  that  can  be  done  is  part  of  the  relationships  as 
we  strengthen  graduate  education  in  historically  black  schools  with 
additional  these  linkages  and  specific  kinds  of  infrastructure,  devel- 
opment kinds  of  things.  All  of  these  things  can  be  done,  Represent- 
ative Coleman. 

Mr.  Coleman.  They  are  being  done,  and  you  feel  

Mr.  Morris.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  last,  for  instance.  I  don't 
think  we  have  really  been  focusing  enough  on  strengthening  the 
historically  black  graduate  kinds  of  capabilities.  I  think  we  are 
making  great  progress  in  the  linkages,  in  many  of  the  linkages,  es- 
pecially the  defense  and  energy  and  other  kinds  of  related  in  the 
sciences.  But  so  much  more  needs  to  be  done.  The  glass  is  half  full, 
but,  really,  we  can  all  do  a  lot  better. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Ms.  Shanner,  thank  you.  You  had  very  fine  sug- 
gestions about  some  of  the  limitations  we  are  going  to  be  sure  we 
review.  I  don't  have  any  specific  questions  for  you,  but  I  think  your 
testimony,  obviously,  was  well-thought  out  and  took  a  lot  of  time.  It 
doesn't  look  like  you  had  a  tooth  ache  when  you  wrote  it.  It  should 
be  all  right. 

Dr.  May,  let  me  make  one  final  comment.  I  really  do  appreciate 
your  allowing  me  to  ask  all  these  questions,  it.  is  the  only  time  we 
address  graduate  education  in  5  years.  Knowing  that,  we  ought  to 
spend  some  time  on  it.  I  want  to  explain  why  this  isn't  just  an  elite 
type  of  interest  that  we  have  here. 

Take  mathematics  Ph.D.'s,  truly  the  pipeline  issue  here  is  that 
we  don't  produce  our  own  Ph.D.'s  in  mathematics,  many  of  whom 
would  go  into  the  college  classroom  as  teachers  and  become  practi- 
cal mathematicians,  but  also  related  to  the  classroom,  they  would 
end  up  teaching  people  in  undergraduate  positions  who  then  go 
into  our  high  schools  and  our  elementary  schools  as  teachers. 

That's  how  this  committee  spends  much  of  its  time  wringing  its 
hands  and  working  with  the  administration  on  projects  2000.  The 
goal  is  to  encourage  literacy  and  to  ensure  kids  get  all  of  the 
basics.  Boosting  our  efforts  m  K  through  12  is  extremely  impor- 
tant. 

But  if  we  don't  have  people  in  those  classrooms  that  are  well- 
trained?  Thety  should  at  least  have  the  ability  to  go  on  and  get 
those  advanced  degrees  in  order  to  be  able  to  be  in  those  class- 
rooms. It  is  a  pipeline  issue.  We  cannot  lose  sight  of  that  fact. 

Mr.  May.  In  the  long  run,  there  is  a  danger  of  having  enough 
people  in  the  classroom,  period.  Our  dependents  on  foreign  Ph.D.'s 
is  \ery  unstable  where  the  flow  of  people  from  China,  for  example, 
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has  to  be  stopped  and  is  being  stopped  now.  Over  one-third  of  the 
new  Ph.D.'s  on  the  market  are  from  the  People's  Republic.  Without 
them,  there  would  not  be  enough  people  to  fill  the  open  jobs. 

It  is  also  extremely  important  that  we  have  you  as  role  models.  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  that  this  program,  although  it  is  directed 
at  graduate  students,  is  really  forcing  departments  to  rethink  their 
role.  It  is  important  that  it  comes  from  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion ®nd  is  departmentally  funded,  rather  than  portable  and  indi- 
vidual. It  plays  a  different  and  important  role. 

The  linkage  of  programs  at  different  levels,  I  think,  is  critically 
important.  I  don't  think  anybody  is  doing  a  good  job  of  training  Af- 
rican-American in  mathematics.  After  all,  I  told  you  there  were 
nine  Ph.D.'s  the  year  before,  six  the  year  before  that.  Over  a  period 
of  3  years,  there  were  19.  These  numbers  are  minuscule.  We  have 
got  to  attract  people  into  the  mathematics  and  the  sciences  at  an 
earlier  age. 

I  think  programs,  such  as  our  department  that  involve  research 
mathematicians  not  in  their  own  elite  specialty  solely,  but  actually 
engaged  in  the  community  and  in  direct  hands-on  teaching  of 
people  at  a  younger  level,  is  going,  in  the  long  run,  to  be  more— the 
only,  I  think  the  only  effective  way  that  we  are  going  to  reach 
people. 

We  can't  start  it  at  the  elite  graduate  level.  It  doesn't  do  any- 
body any  good,  least  of  all  the  students  involved,  to  throw  them 
into  a  program  where  they  are  over  their  heads.  We  have  to  reach 
out,  and  we  have  to  have  those  graduate  students  that  we  are 
training  have  contact  with  people  at  all  levels.  That  is  why  we 
want  to  engage  our  national  need  fellows  as  teachers  in  our  high 
school  program. 

Mr.  Coleman.  I  think  that  is  absolutely  correct.  I  think  you 
should  be  very  proud  of  that  program.  You  have  seen  the  pipeline. 
It  is  us,  and  you  are  shortening  it  by  allowing  people  to  be  exposed 
to  the  needs— and  while  we  are  talking  about  role  models,  they  are 
out  there  teaching  even  before  they  get  their  degree.  Another  gen- 
eration comes  through,  they  teach  them.  That  generation  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  new  role  models.  They  are  making  that  role  model 
connection  two  generations  quicker.  I  think  that  is  outstanding. 

Mr.  Childers,  I  hope  that  when  we  find  things  like  this  happen- 
ing, they  are  passed  on.  That  you  send  such  information  out  with 
your  letters.  That  you  can  show  the  university  administrators  that 
there  is  more  to  it  than  an  "X"  number  of  Ph.D.'s.  I  think  that 
would  be  great  if  you  could  do  that,  and  find  out  how  they  would 
use  that.  I  didn't  know  about  it  until  this  morning,  and  I  keep 
pretty  close  tabs  of  what  is  happening  out  there  in  this  program. 

I'd  like  to  hear  more  anecdotes  like  this,  more  experiences  that 
everybody  can  use,  because  if  it  works  in  Chicago,  it  will  work  any- 
where. I  think  it  is  something  that  we  need,  and  the  administration 
and  the  department  would  be  a  great  clearinghouse  for  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  Childers.  Sir,  I  just  wanted  to  respond  to  a  couple  of  points 
you  made  during  your  questions.  One,  for  the  record,  the  institu- 
tions and  the  National  need  program  applied  for  303,066  fellow- 
ships this  year.  We  are  ftmding  1,146.  So  the  ratio  is  closer  to  three 
to  one,  than  it  is  of  two  to  one,  of  applications  to  funded  students. 
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Secondly,  we  are  very  conscious  of  the  needs  of  the  university 
community.  These  discussions  on  timing  are  not  new.  We  had  a 
couple  of  unfortunate  incidents  this  year.  Funding  prevented  us 
from  reading  one  of  the  programs  earlier  in  the  year.  We  weren't 
able  to  get  engineers  to  read  our  national  need  to  the  engineering 
panel,  which  delayed  the  whole  thing. 

But  for  next  year,  we  are  trying  to  move  up  the  award  dates  and 
all  these  graduate  programs  to  as  early  in  the  academic  and  fiscal 
year  as  possible.  For  example,  the  proposal  from  the  Office  of 
Higher  education  programs  for  next  year  hasn't  been  finally  ap- 
proved in  the  department,  yet,  but  would  be  to  make  all  the 
awards  by  the  end  of  January,  which  I  think  would  respond  to 
some  of  the  people  of  this  panel  today.  It  would  help  them  in  their 
admissions  and  recruitment  and  selection  process. 

But  all  these  programs  we  are  going  to  try  to  move  early  into  the 
fiscal  year  next  year. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Coleman. 

Next,  the  Committee  will  hear  from  Mr.  Hayes.  We  congratulate 
him  on  his  role  in  the  triumph  of  the  Chicago  Bulls  last  night. 
Mr.  Hayes. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Please  remember  that  the 
Bulls  are  only  a  minority  in  our  society.  Some  of  them  have 
reached  great  heights  that  we  all  dream  about.  I  want  to  acknowl- 
edge, before  making  any  comments  or  raising  any  questions,  the 
presence  among  our  audience  of  the  President  of  the  Chicago  State 
University,  Dr.  Cross.  She  made  available  her  facilities  at  that  uni- 
versity for  a  most  recent  oversight  hearing  that  we  had  on  this 
very  subject  in  Chicago. 

But  I  also  want  to  say  that  we  also  had  a  hearing  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  They  let  us  use  their  facilities. 

I  am  bothered,  and  I  am  directing  some  of  my  questions  toward 
you,  Mr.  Childers.  I  am  not  picking  on  you  personally. 

The  question  of  access  and  opportunity  for  higher  education  rest 
heavily  on  my  mind.  When  you  notice  a  decline  in  the  number  of 
kids— I  am  not  just  talking  about  graduate  students;  I  am  talking 
about  those  who  would  like  to  go  to  college  and  get  a  higher  educa- 
tion, but  economically  cannot  go. 

I  don't  know  in  the  program  that  you  have  outlined  in  your 
statement,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  fellows  program,  from 
the  number—when  you  talk  about— Our  Chairman,  I  noticed,  he 
mentioned  some  6  million  students  are  part  of  that  whole  consorti- 
um of  students  who  are  now  going  into  these  institutions  with  only 
about  4,000  of  them  actually  being  helped  financially. 

Still,  that  means  a  greater  number  of  them  don't  have  the  oppor- 
tunity. What  is  the  Department  of  Education  doing?  Many  minori- 
ties, I  know,  in  the  undergraduate  pipeline,  which  are  declining, 
are  already  too  over-burdened  with  debt  to  pursue  a  graduate 
degree. 

What  is  the  department  doing  specifically  to  ease  this  problem? 

Mr.  Childers.  Congressman  Hayes,  you  are  absolutely  right.  This 
is  not  just  a  question  of  graduate  education.  It  starts  a  long  time 
before  that.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Secretary  Alexander  is 
so  focused  on  K  through  12  education  and  improving  it,  because 
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unless  that  is  improved,  there  will  be  no  undergraduates  or  gradu- 
ate students  for  the  future. 

At  the  undergraduate  level,  as  you  have  already  heard  from  the 
Secretary  before  this  committee,  we  would  like  to  increase  the 
amount  of  grant  assistance  to  the— to  poorer  students,  which  would 
help  more  of  the  disadvantaged  in  our  society.  We  would  like  to  in- 
crease the  maximum  awards  for  that  to  enable  them  to  complete 
their  undergraduate  education. 

The  office  that  I  head  in  the  department,  the  office  of  higher 
education  programs,  our  higher  priority,  the  programs  that  we 
spend  the  most  money  on  are  access  and  retention  programs  for 
disadvantaged  students.  1  believe  you'll  be  having  a  hearing  on 
that  in  thin  Committee  next  week,  but  we  are  very  specifically  fo- 
cused on  that  as  to  getting  an  economically,  disadvantaged  and 
first  generation  students  through  elementary,  secondary  education 
and  into  postsecondary  education  at  the  transition  from  undergrad- 
uate to  graduate  school,  sir. 

We  have  the  Ronald  McNair  Program,  which  is  to  help  pre- 
pare— these  students,  minority  students,  disadvantaged  students 
you  are  talking  about,  to  help  them  prepare  for  graduate  students. 
So  we  have  a  whole  panoply  of  programs. 

Of  course,  the  department  as  a  whole,  we  go  through  K  all  the 
way  through  graduate  school.  In  my  office  alone,  we  have  programs 
that  start  in  the  seventh  grade  and  go  all  the  way  through  the 
Ph.D.  degree.  I  absolutely  agree  with  you.  It  is  a  continuum.  We 
cannot  just  isolate  one  part,  but  we  have  to  work  with  these  young 
men  and  women  throughout  the  whole  process. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Would  you,  by  the  way,  favor  the  current  Pell  Grant 
Program  becoming  an  entitlement? 

Mr.  Childers.  I  think  I— that  is  not  my  specific  area  within  the 
department.  I  think  I  better  stick  with  the  Secretary's  point  of 
view  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Hayes.  But  if  you  could  talk  to  the  Secretary  along  these 
lines,  it  would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Childers.  Yes,  well,  I  will  certainly  let  him  know  of  your 
comments  this  morning,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Hayes.  All  right. 

Now,  Dr.  May,  in  your  testimony,  you  discussed  your  summer 
program  primarily  focused  on  inner  city  students.  Does  that 
summer  program  center  on  science  and  mathematics? 

Mr.  May.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hayes.  How  long  has  it  been  in  existence? 

Mr.  May.  This  is  its  third  year  this  summer.  It  is  a  program  of 
our  department,  so  it  primarily  is  mathematics  and  related  areas 
of  physics.  You  are  cordially  invited  to  come  to  it.  If  you  are  in  Chi- 
cago, it  is  an  experience.  It's  fun.  You  should  come. 

Mr.  Hayes.  AH  right.  I'll  be  glad  to  maybe  arrange  it  in  my 
schedule. 

Mr.  May.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hayes.  You  mentioned  a  fact .  ist  year  that  there  were  only 
nine  African- American  Ph.D.'s  in  mathematics  and  science. 
Mr.  May.  In  mathematics.  I  don't  have  the  figures  on  science. 
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Mr.  Hayes.  In  mathematics.  What  do  the  numbers  look  for  mas- 
ter's degrees,  as  well  as  Ph.D.'s  for  minority  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago? 

Mr.  May.  Our  undergraduates,  there  is  a  good  proportion  of  Afri- 
can-Americans. Our  graduate  students,  there  are  very,  very  few.  I 
think  two  at  the  moment.  It  is  very  hard  to  find  people  who  have 
the  qualifications  who  have  had  seen  enough  mathematics  and  who 
apply  it.  We  have  very  few  African-American  applicants,  and  this 
is  true,  unfortunately,  of  all  the  major  research  departments  in 
mathematics. 

I  don't  really  understand  how  we  address  this.  We  send  bro- 
chures to  the  contacts  with  the  historically  black  colleges.  For  ex- 
ample, we  recruit  for  our  summer  program  with  direct  contacts. 
There  is  no  easy  solution. 

Mr.  Hayes.  We  have  heard  testimony.  You  know,  we  have  had  a 
series  of  hearings  here  on  this  whole  question  of  authorization  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act.  We  have  had  a  panel,  as  I  remember, 
some  corporate  entities-— I  am  talking  about  the  biggies  in  corpora- 
tions. 

I  heard  the  testimony  from  one  who  indicated  that  when  it 
comes  to  math  and  science,  you  can  hardly  find  students  in  Amer- 
ica. They  have  to  go  overseas  in  order  to  find  students  that  have 
been  trained  in  the  area  of  math  and  science,  who  have  degrees 
that  they  can  use  in  their  employment  and  their  positions. 

The  thing  that  really  disturbs  me — I  wonder— and  I  am  not  just 
directing  this  to  you,  but  the  rest  of  you  on  the  panel. 

Do  you  see  the  need  for  the  intensification  or  our  efforts  to  offer 
great  opportunity  for  our  own  American  students  to  enter  in  the 
field,  particularly  math  and  science,  which  we  are  so  low  in  our  en- 
rollment generally.  In  fact,  one,  I  think  he  was  from  IBM,  one  of 
the  executives  made  it  quite  clear  that  in  order  to  even  be  eligible 
for  even  getting  into  the  program,  you  have  to  have  at  least  2  years 
of  college.  So  they  can't  find  them  here.  It  isn't  that  they  aren't 
here.  They  are  here.  I  have  got  people  who  live  in— who  graduated 
from  high  school,  who  live  in  public  housing  in  Chicago,  who  just 
don't  have  the  chance  or  opportunity.  I  think  it  is  in  our  interest. 

Ill  make  this  statement:  One  of  the  best  defenses  that  this  great 
nation  of  ours  could  ever  have  is  to  educate  its  people;  not  so  much 
in  whether  or  not  we  develop  MX  missiles  or  things  of  this  sort 
where  we  are  prone  to  make  our  priorities  as  to  how  we  spend  our 
money. 

I'd  like  to  have  your  reaction.  How  can  we  do  that?  What  can  we 
do  to  take  advantage  of  our  own  unused  talent  that  is  out  there 
who  want  to  enter  into  the  field  of  math  and  science,  but  don't 
have  the  privilege?  What  can  the  universities  do  to  reach  out  for 
these  students? 

Mr.  May.  I  think  the  most  important  thing  is  to  Attract  the  stu- 
dents to  want  to  go  into  mathematics  and  sciences— people  in  your 
district,  in  our  district.  That  is  not  the  first  career.  That  is  not  the 
first  thing  they  think  of  what  they  want  to  do  or  what  they  think 
of  as  an  opportunity  for  them. 

Some  of  them  who  have  participated  in  our  summer  program 
have  since  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  at  other  un- 
dergraduate schools  as  undergraduates  majoring  in  mathematics. 
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With  luck,  4  years  from  now,  some  of  them  will  go  into  graduate 
school.  There  is  no  shortcut  to  it.  You  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
just  start  at  the  graduate  level. 
Mr.  Hayes.  Dr.  Morris. 

Mr.  Morris.  One  of  the  things— there  are  a  couple  of  programs 
that  we  are  doing  that  really  starts  to  focus  on  earlier  and  earlier 
intervention.  You  probably  have  may  seen  our  2000  Project  with 
Dr.  Spencer  Holland.  It  has  got  a  lot  of  where  it  gets  some  of  the 
models,  the  African-American  men  male  models,  who  are  in  corpo- 
rations, who  have  used  mathematics  into  the  elementary  schools  to 
do  mentoring.  This  has  gone  on  in  Washington.  It  has  gone  on  in 
Baltimore.  It  has  gone  on  in  Miami,  Minneapolis  and  some  other 
places. 

We  have  what  is  called  an  ACE  program,  Academic  Champions 
of  Excellence,  which  includes  from  the  levels  of  grade  6  through  12, 
science  and  math  supplementary  education.  It  has  been  funded  by 
Carnegie;  it  has  been  funded  at  a  statewide  level.  There  is  increas- 
ingly much  more  attention  being  paid  to  earlier  and  earlier  inter- 
vention. That  is  going  to  have  some  pay-offs  that  is  going  to  lead 
into  some  of  the  programs  that  we  are  talking  about  here,  some  of 
the  summer  programs  for  university  mentoring. 

What  has  happened  is  that  it  has  been  ignored  for  so  long  that 
when  you  start  the  intervention  programs  earlier,  it  is  going  to 
take  some  lead  time  to  fully  reflect  it.  I  think  we  even  need  more 
resources  of  those  programs  and  greater  emphasis.  But  I  think  that 
that  is  one  of  the  things  that  must  be  done.  We  are  beginning  to 
finally  focus  on  some  of  the  earlier  intervention. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Childers. 

Mr.  Childers.  Congressman,  I  anticipate  your  hearing  next  week 
a  little  bit,  but  I  would  like  to  note  at  this  point  that  since  you 
have  asked  that  the  Upward  Bound  program,  one  of  the  trio  pro- 
grams, this  summer  is  starting  special  summer  math  and  science 
enrichment  institutes  which  are  around  the  country  in  the  various 
regions  to  bring  young  men  and  women  in  for  special  math  and  sci- 
ence. 

These  are  high  school  schools— special  enrichment  during  the 
summer,  which  then  will  be  carried  over  into  their  regular  academ- 
ic high  school  years  to  attempt  to  stimulate  the  interest  and  sup- 
port of  these  high  school  students  in  math  and  science  and  hope 
that  they  will  go  on  to  college  in  these  fields  in  later  years. 

So  at  the  department,  we  have  specific  secondary  school  pro- 
grams to  do  exactly  this  as  well. 

Mr.  Hayes.  My  final  question  is  one  directed  to  you.  This  is  a 
procedural  question.  So  I  will  be  very  clear,  so  I  can  explain  it  to 
some  of  my  constituents  who  are  inspiring  to  get  an  education. 

As  I  understand  it,  your  fellows  program,  which  your  govern- 
ment contributes  money  to,  the  Federal  Government;  that  goes  to 
the  school.  Right? 

Mr.  Childers.  All  of  our  programs,  graduate  programs,  except 
Javits,  which  you  have  heard  this  morning,  are  institutionally- 
based.  The  funds  go  to  the  institution,  which  selects  the  fellowship. 

Mr.  Hayes.  That  is  my  next  question.  Then  it  is  up  to  the  institu- 
tion to  select  those  who  are  eligible  for  the  recipients  of  that  fel- 
lowship program,  is  that  right? 
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Mr.  Childers.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Does  the  government  do  anything  to  police  that? 

Mr.  Childers.  Well,  we  get  performance  reports  on  an  annual 
basis  as  to  students  selected,  whether  or  not  they  are  making  satis- 
factory progress  toward  the  degree.  A  number  of  these  programs 
are  so  new,  such  as  the  graduate  assistance  and  areas  of  national 
need,  that  we  don't  have  a  track  record  that  enables  us  to  say  that 
X  percent  after  so  many  years  are  actually  getting  their  Ph.D. '3, 
because,  this,  of  course,  was  one  of  the  programs  from  the  last  re- 
authorization. So  I  don't  have  a  great  history  to  report  to  you,  but 
we  do  have  annual  reports  and  are  tracking  the  progress. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Without  skating  on  this  thin  ice  of  being  accused  of 
maybe  thinking  about  quotas,  I  just  want  to  sav  that  what  I  am 
seeking  is  a  greater  participation  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  terms  of  more  money,  but  at  the  same  time,  let's  do 
what  we  can  to  increase  the  participation  of  women  and  minorities 
in  these  kind  of  programs.  I  think  they  are  entitled  to  do  it.  That's 
all. 

Mr.  Childers.  I  would  just  like  to  note  for  the  record  that  the 
legislative  proposal,  that  the  administration  is  putting  before  you 
today,  calls  for  this  consolidated  graduate  program  to  seek  out  and 
fund  groups  traditionally  under-represented  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible.  Some  of  our  current  programs  only  have  language, 
such  as  institutions  should  seek,  or  try  to  find.  I  think  this  even 
strengthens  that  commitment  and  language  to  combine  with  the 
academically  talented  thrust  of  these  programs  as  well.  But  we  are 
very  much  committed  to  this  area,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Coleman.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Coleman.  I  think  that  is  a  very  important  comment.  In  the 
current  law  that  we  put  in  effect  5  years  ago  in  the  National  need 
program,  one  of  the  things  that  the  university  has  to  do— the  appli- 
cant here,  is  to  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  to  assure  that,  in 
making  these  fellowship  awards  to  individual  students,  they  will 
seek  talented  students  from  underrepresented  backgrounds.  That  is 
in  there,  and  that  is  how  we  are  trying  to  help  that  situation. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Gunderson. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you  all  for  your  patience  here  this  morning,  especially  for 
that  second  panel  who  hasn't  even  gotten  up  here  yet. 

I  don't  mean  to  rain  on  anybody  s  parade,  but  the  reason  that  I 
stuck  around  for  the  Q&A  section  is  that  I  thought  it  was  impor- 
tant to  share  with  you  that  there  are  some  on  this  panel  who  are 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  state  of  graduate  education  in  this  country. 
I  think  that  we  are  falling  behind  drastically  in  the  needs  of  gradu- 
ate education  for  the  21st  century. 

I  think  that  we  spend  too  much  money  on  too  few  students.  I 
think  our  institutions,  unfortunately,  are  doing  a  better  job  at  ex- 
porting graduate  education  than  they  are  at  preparing  people  here 
at  home.  I  think  we  spend  too  little  money  on  graduate  education 
in  areas  of  critical  need.  I  think  we  have  a  distinct  racial  and 
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ethnic  and  gender  problem  in  graduate  education  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  but  are  not  succeeding  in  doing  much  about. 

We  have  seen  the  cost  of  graduate  education  far  exceed  the  rate 
of  inflation.  We  talk  about  the  Federal  Government  raising  the 
cap.  That  is  only  one  small  part  of  that  particular  problem.  Frank- 
ly, we  do  almost  nothing  for  the  nontraditional  students  who  are 
part-time  graduate  students  in  this  country.  We  talk  about  becom- 
ing a  nation  of  students,  and  frankly,  I  see  nothing  in  anything  any 
of  you  have  suggested  from  the  department  on  down  that  will  con- 
tribute to  becoming  a  nation  of  students  in  the  graduate  area. 

I  am  really  tempted,  as  I  listen,  and  not  picking  on  any  of  you  in 
particular;  I  am  very  tempted  that  what  we  ought  to  do  is  we 
ought  to  extend  Title  IX  for  one  year.  We  ought  to  create  a  com- 
mission on  graduate  education  to  determine  the  needs  and  strate- 
gies of  meeting  graduate  education  in  21st  century  America.  We 
ought  to  come  back  here  next  year,  and  start  all  over. 

I  say  that,  because  I  am  struck  by  th willingness  to  continue  the 
present  programs  while  we  acknowledge  that  they  are  failing  mis- 
erably in  every  area  of  our  goals  and  interest. 

Let  me  start  with  you,  Mr.  Childers.  In  your  reforms— and  I  am 
not  totally  critical  of  the  administration's  reforms,  because  at  least, 
you  are  doing  something  different.  At  least  you  are  willing  to  say 
that  business  as  usual  is  not  the  way  we  need  to  go.  But  I  am 
struck  by  the  fact  that  you  are  going  to  limit  your  proposal  to  only 
full-time  students  in  graduate  education. 

How  does  that  coincide  with  the  secretary's  proposal  for  a  nation 
of  students? 

How  does  that  coincide  with  the  concern  that  everybody  in  this 
room  raises  that  we  have  too  few  students  attending  graduate  edu- 
cation programs  today,  because  they  can't  afford  them? 

Mr.  Childers.  This  particular  program  is  basically  oriented 
toward  getting  more  American  citizens  into  the  Ph.D.  track  and 
completion,  as  you  have  heard  also  this  morning,  the  link  to  the 
Ph.D.  is  so  exceptionally  long,  that  we  really  would— this  particu- 
lar focus  is  on  getting  students  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  areas  of  na- 
tional need,  hopefully,  as  quickly  as  possible. 

We  do  have  a  concern  for  the  Nation  of  learners  at  all  levels.  I 
think  the  secretary  is  making  proposals  to  involve  nontraditional 
students,  part-time  students  more  in  our  higher  education.  This  is, 
as  you  have  noted,  a  smaller  program,  but  it  is  focused  on  trying  to 
get  students  to  the  Ph.D.  on  a  full-time  basis. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  But  I  don't  understand  that  as  an  educational 
goal.  If  we  don't  have  enough  students  in  graduate  education;  and 
we  don't  have  enough  money  to  get  them  there;  then  probably 
what  we  ought  to  do  is  we  ought  to  take  some  of  that  money  and 
spread  it  out  among  a  higher  number  of  students,  and  we  ought  to 
say  it  is  okay  to  do  graduate  education  at  nights  and  on  weekends. 

I  mean  isn't  that  a  legitimate  common  sense  strategy  to  solve  the 
problem  we  have? 

Mr.  Childers.  Yes.  I  would  agree  with  you.  We  need  to  get  more 
people  into  graduate  education  at  all  levels.  This  proposal  is,  as  I 
say,  focused  on  the  full-time  students. 
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Mr.  Gunderson.  Bat  I  am  trying  to  get  from  you  I  don't  under- 
stand why  it  is.  I  mean  it  seems  to  me— let  me  expand  the  rest  of 
that. 

What  percentage  of  your  graduate  students  at  your  institution 
are  part-time  students? 
Mr.  May.  May  I  answer? 
Mr.  Gunderson.  Sure. 

Mr.  May.  With  all  respect,  I  think  the  training  of  mathemati- 
cians and  scientists,  it  is  vitally  important,  really,  to  try  to  make  it 
possible  for  as  many  as  possible  to  be  full-time  rather  than  part- 
time  students. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Why? 

Mr.  May.  It  is  hard  to  become  a  mathematician  or  a  scientist. 
You  have  a  very  great  deal  to  learn.  These  are  subjects  in  which 
people  traditionally  do  their  very  best  work  at  a  very  young  age. 
For  example,  the  major  prize  for  mathematics  is  restricted  to 
people  under  40  years  of  age.  People  should  be  geared  up  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  make  the  greatest  possible  contribution  to  the  field 
and  to  the  educational  program  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  In  all  due  respect,  Mr.  May,  that  is  a  terribly 
elitist  answer. 

Mr.  May.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  so.  The  idea  is  that  it  is  expen- 
sive to  be  a  graduate  student,  and  that  is  part  of  what  you  are  ad- 
dressing, of  course. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Which  none  of  you  bring  up  and  talk  about.  I 
mean  you  can't  just  come  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  say 
you've  got  to  spend  more  money  on  the  education  because  the  cost 
of  graduate  education  is  expensive. 

We  have  got  to  deal  with  why  is  it  expensive  and  how  do  we 
solve  that? 

Mr.  May.  It  is  expensive  because  it  is  manpower  intensive. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Why  don't  we  take  some  of  these  best  college 
kids  in  math  and  science  and  put  them  into  the  high  school  and 
design  a  graduate  program  for  them  on  a  part-time  basis  to  solve 
the  problem  that  Mr.  Hayes  has,  to  solve  the  problem  that  you 
have  in  finances,  to  solve  the  problem  you  have  in  getting  a  diver- 
sity in  your  graduate  programs  and  in  meeting  our  national  needs. 
I  mean  what  is  so  crazy  about  that  idea? 

Mr.  Morris.  Can  I  help? 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Sure. 

Mr.  Morris.  Congressman  Gunderson,  I  think  that  some  of  the 
things  you  are  saying  are  not  either/or,  but  both/and.  For  in- 
stance, the  idea  of  a  commission  to  look  at  graduate  education 
makes  a  great  deal  of  sense.  The  idea  of  some  support  for  part-time 
students  is  the  need— we  don't  have  enough  for  the  full-time  stu- 
dents and  there  is  a  need  for  a  lot  of  part-time  student  support. 

A  number  of  my  students  are  part-time.  Often,  in  part-time,  you 
find  many  of  them  are  in  areas  of  professional  degree*— MBA  and 
other  programs.  Sometimes  you  can  find  their  employers  can  reim- 
burse. I  find  that  in  our  professional  edu  cators,  they  can  get  em- 
ployment—their employers  can  reimburse  some  of  their  funds.  I 
find  that  in  MBA  program,  that  they  can  get  reimbursed. 

When  you  are  in  the  humanities,  you  often  don't  find  the  same 
kind  of  employer  support  for  part-time  students.  But  I  think  the 
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idea  of  funding  for  part-time  students  is,  of  course,  very  important, 
too. 

So  many  of  the  things  that  you  are  saying— we  need  a  commis- 
sion. We  really  do  to  really  focus  on  graduate  education. 

But  one  of  the  advantages  for  one  who  has,  in  my  own  graduate 
training,  had  time  for  both  part-time  and  full-time.  The  full-time 
really  gives  you  a  much  greater  dimension  of  different  kinds  of 
things  you  can  do.  You  have  more  time  to  interact  with  other  stu- 
dents, with  peers.  You  have  time  to  engage  in  professional  organi- 
zations. I  had  time  to  volunteer  teaching  the  prisons  on  the  side 
when  I  was  at  MIT.  There  are  things  that  you  can  do  that  can  give. 
It  gives  you  the  opportunity  to  give  more. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Let  me  use  my  brother  as  an  example,  who  just 
completed  a  graduate  program.  He  took  half  of  it  as  part-time,  and 
then  quit  work  and  went  full-time  to  complete  the  second  part. 
Now,  he  did  it  for  economic  reasons.  He  could  not  go  full-time  im- 
mediately. When  you  deal  with  all  these  other  Questions,  we  ought 
to  be  encouraging  other  students  to  do  exactly  what  he  did. 

Go  ahead. 

Mr.  D'Arms.  I  want  to  endorse  a  good  part  of  what  you  said.  I  do 
think  there  is  a  little  inconsistency  between  what  I  also  think  is 
true  that  Congressman  Ford  remarked  earlier  about  graduate  edu- 
cation being  one  of  the  few  commodities  that  the  United  States  ex- 
ports successfully.  I  think  we  really  do.  I  think  if  the  international 
world  is  so  anxious  to  get  the  benefits  of  it,  there  are  some  things 
that  I  think  within  graduate  education  that  we  are  doing  reason- 
ably well. 

On  the  other  hand,  your  point,  for  instance,  about  our  failure  to 
really  address  the  needs  of  nontraditional  students,  particularly  in 
certain  areas;  I  think  that  is  absolutely  right.  The  fastest  growing 
portion  of  this  country's  population  are  women  40  and  older.  We 
just  aren't  very  good  about  changing  our  ways  in  universities  to  ac- 
commodate persons  who  could  come  for  part-time  work  and  week- 
ends or  at  nights.  We  need  to  do  better  at  that. 

But  I  also  think  that  a  group  of  us,  a  group  of  our  institutions 
really  are  beginning  to  wrestle  with  this.  I  think,  too,  that  the 
flavor  of  the  statement  on  our  own  self-criticism  of  our  institutions 
that  Congressman  Coleman  has  a  copy  of  now  is  worth  looking  at.  I 
mean  we  are  the  persons  who  wrote  that  statement — people  like  us 
at  this  table.  We  are  taking  a  critical  look  at  ourselves.  So  I  agree 
with  much  of  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Laura,  you  wanted  to  say  something? 

Ms.  Shanner.  Yes.  In  my  own  experience,  going  as  a  full-time 
student  is  sometimes  difficult  enough  to  get  through  the  program.  I 
have  already  spent  5  years  full-time,  and  I  expect  another  year  to 
finish  my  dissertation  because  I  will  be  teaching  part-time. 

I  know  from  my  own  experience  that  trying  to  handle  even  part- 
time  work  with  studies  interferes  both  ways.  It  is  very  hard  to  con- 
centrate and  get  through  the  program  and  learn  as  much  as  you 
could  learn  if  your  attention  is  scattered.  Some  of  my  colleagues 
hold  down  full-time  jobs,  raise  families  and  go  to  school  part-time.  I 
don't  know  how  they  stay  awake  in  the  day. 

What  I  am  afraid,  although  I  encourage  older  students  and  non- 
traditional  students  and  part-time  students  to  have  these  opportu- 
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nities,  I  am  a  little  bit  concerned  that  we  may  look  at  that  as  a 
better  economic  possibility,  which  will  ultimately  cut  back  full-time 
support.  I  want  to  make  sure  that  full-time  support  is  encouraged 
and  enlarged,  as  well  as  enlarging  part-time  support  as  well. 

Mr.  Gundbrson.  The  only  caution  I  have  for  you,  Laura,  is  that 
we  have  to  deal  with  not  just  an  ideal  situation. 

Ms.  Shannbr.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Gundbrson.  We  got  to  deal  with  the  reality  of  what  is  going 
on,  and  that  is  why  I  think  that  we  need  to  expand  this.  In  the 
interest  and  deference  to  my  colleagues  who  are  patiently  waiting 
for  questions,  I  would  like  to  simply  ask  you  all  to  consider  submit- 
ting for  the  record  your  thoughts  on  how  we  can  modify  present 
Title  LX  or  other  programs  to  deal  with  the  nontraditional  student? 

Also,  your  thoughts  on  how  do  we  deal  with  the  realty  that  the 
Federal  Government  cannot  keep  up  with  the  pace  in  the  increase 
of  attending  graduate  programs? 

It  is  a  difficult  one.  I  asked  the  same  question  of,  frankly,  the 
regular  postsecondary  pre-graduate  degree  programs  as  well.  We 
are  in  a  Catch-22  there.  I  don't  know  the  answer,  and  I  am  looking 
for  someone  to  give  us  a  strike  of  lightning  out  of  the  sky,  and  say, 
here  is  a  way  we  can  begin  to  deal  with  the  costs  so  that  we  can 
keep  at  least  pace  on  the  percentage  of  the  cost  that  we  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  or  through  industry,  elsewhere,  might  support. 

Mr.  May.  May  I  address  one  point? 

Mr.  Gundbrson.  Sure. 

Then  I  am  done,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  May.  I  just  would  like  to  interject  one  statistic.  In  1989-90, 
43  percent  of  the  new  Ph.D.'s  in  mathematics  were  U.S.  citizens, 
only  43  percent.  But  56  percent  of  the  students  in  the  pipeline  were 
U.S.  citizens.  I  think  the  only  really  changing  factor  that  accounts 
for  that  improvement  is  the  National  need  program. 

I  don't  think  it  is  a  terribly  expensive  prof  ram.  I  think  there  is 
real  evidence  that  it  is  succeeding  and  increasing  the  proportion  of 
Americans,  the  number  of  Americans  going  into  mathematics  and 
science,  which  is  thegoal  of  that  particular  program. 

Mr.  Gumderson.  The  only  thing  I  will  interject  to  you,  Dr.  May, 
is  that  my  brother,  who  went  to  school  part-time  and  then  full-time 
to  complete  his  graduate  degree,  went  to  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  May.  I  am  very  pleased. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gunderson. 

Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  would  like  to  yield  to  my  colleague,  Representative 
Lowey  and  Representative  Reed,  who  were  here  before  I  arrived. 
Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Lowey.  You  are  such  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Payne.  Since  I  have 
to  leave  for  another  meeting,  I  am  most  appreciative. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  welcome  Delores  Cross  here,  too.  New 
York's  loss  was  Chicago's  gain.  !  am  well  aware  of  your  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  New  York  State.  We  miss  you.  1  wish  you  lots 
of  good  luck  in  your  new  position. 

I,  too,  want  to  thank  the  panel  for  their  comments  in  particular 
regarding  the  shortage  of  scientists  and  their  focus  on  women  and 
minorities  and  math  and  science.  It  is  clear  to  all  of  us,  as  was  ex- 
pressed today,  by  you  and  my  colleagues,  and  specifically,  in  so 
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many  of  your  statements,  that  we  have  a  real  potential  crisis.  It  is 
here  now  and  it  is  growing.  What  is  it?  By  the  year  2000,  I  believe 
we  are  going  to  be  short  750,000  scientists.  We  are  all  looking  at 
that,  and  seeing  how  we  can  face  the  reality  of  the  workforce 
today.  What  is  it?  Women  constitute  50  percent  of  the  professional 
workforce;  yet,  13  percent  of  our  scientists  and  engineers.  We  all 
know  the  statistics.  African-Americans  constitute  10  percent  of 
total  U.S.  employment,  and  2.6  percent  of  our  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. We  have  all  heard  that  this  morning. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  2142,  to  encourage  more  women 
and  minorities  to  enter  the  fields  of  science  and  mathematics.  It 
amends  several  aspects  of  Title  IX,  plus  other  titles  in  the  bill.  We 
have  heard  many  comments  today.  I  wonder  if  any  of  you  would 
care  to  elaborate  further  on  any  other  ideas  that  you  have  for  us. 
Or,  I  would  be  most  grateful,  if  you  would  submit  to  us  in  writing 
some  comments  on  how  you  would  either  amend  my  bill  or  other 
suggestions. 

I  just  think  that  this  is  an  absolutely  critical  need,  and  we  have 
to  address  it.  We  have  to,  also,  as  my  colleague,  Mr.  Gunderson 
said,  look  at  the  real  world.  Look  at  the  realities  today.  Many  of 
our  students  just  can't  afford  to  go  full-time  to  school.  So  how  do 
we  deal  with  the  reality  of  our  workforce?  How  do  we  deal  with  the 
reality  of  encouraging  people? 

It  is  my  firm  belief  tnat  we  have  to  start  early,  as  you  can  see  by 
my  bill.  We  just  can't  wait  to  the  college  level.  We  have  to  make 
youngsters  feel  in  the  earliest  level  that  they  have  an  expertise  in 
math  and  science.  In  particular,  women. 

I  can  remember  being  a  participant  in  a  roundtable  discussion, 
and  Cal  Gilligan,  one  of  the  experts  in  this  field,  stressed  to  us  that 
at  the  same  time  that  women  are  reaching  the  age  of— girls,  excuse 
me,  are  reaching  the  age  of  13,  they  lose  their  self-confidence.  They 
lose  their  self-confidence  in  their  ability  to  go  forward  in  math  and 
science.  So  perhaps  if  anybody  has  anything  else  to  add  today— I 
know  we  have  stressed  it  a  great  deal,  I  would  welcome  it  now. 

Any  other  comments  on  my  bill  or  any  other  ideas? 

Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  D'Arms.  Simply  one  aspect  of  a  recent  study  that  was  done 
within  graduate  programs  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  It 
showed,  not  surprisingly,  I  think,  that  the  success  rate  to  the  Ph.D. 
on  the  part  of  women  graduate  students  was  considerably  higher  if 
there  was  a  critical  mass  of  women  in  those  graduate  programs. 
That  is,  if  there  are  only  very  few,  the  success  rate  is  poor.  More— 
a  greater,  much  greater  success  rate. 

What  it  means  is  that  women  simply  have  to  be  part  of  the  cli- 
mate in  graduate  programs,  not  simply  in  science  and  engineering, 
but  in  the  other  fields  where  they  are  better  represented  as  well. 
We  need  good  numbers  to  make  a  real  mark. 

Mrs.  Lowey.  It  sounds  like  women  in  Congress.  If  we  had  more 
than  just  29,  can  you  imagine  the  heights  to  which  we  could  soar. 
That  is  an  interesting  comment.  I  appreciate  that. 

Anybody  else?  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Polutt.  I  just  wanted  to  call  your  attention— you  are  prob- 
ably familiar  with  it,  but  this  also  would  follow  up  questions  that 
Mr.  Hayes  was  asking.  As  a  model  for  getting  minority  students 
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into  higher  education  in  the  sciences,  specifically  in  engineering, 
there  is  one  excellent  program  that  functions  very  well— the  GEM 
program,  graduate  engineering  for  minorities,  which  used  to  be  just 
a  master's  program  but  now  is  a  Ph.D. 

Believe  it  or  not,  it  is  not  funded  a  single  penny,  I  believe,  by  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  funded  by  private  industry  and  universi- 
ties working  together.  The  GEM  program,  the  businesses—corpora* 
Hons  that  participate  in  this  provide  a  certain  block  of  money, 
which  not  only  provides  part  of  the  fellowship  support  for  students 
but  also  gives  them  a  summer  internship  ana  a  job,  if  they  want  it, 
in  some  engineering  field. 

The  students  can  be  enlisted  into  this  program,  at  least  prelimi- 
narily, before  they  have  jotten  their  bachelor's  degree.  They  are  in 
college,  but  they  are  at  least  at  that  level.  So  it  is  a  great  stimulus 
for  them  to  go  into  graduate  education.  It  is  also  a  way  of  providing 
them  with  financial  support  in  a  science  where  we  are  terribly 
under-represented  not  only  by  minorities  and  women,  of  course, 
but  even  just  by  American  citizens. 

The  GEM  program  could  at  least  be  a  model,  I  think.  You  were 
asking  for  ideas  that  you  might  want  to  look  at  to  see  if  under  Fed- 
eral auspices,  that  could  be  bolstered,  or  at  least  if  something  simi- 
lar to  it  might  be  developed 

Mrs.  Lowby.  Do  you  think  a  GEM  program  on  the  college  level  is 
soon  enough,  or  do  you  have  to  replicate  that  kind  of  program  ear- 
lier on  to  encourage  women  and  minorities  to  enter  these  fields? 

Mr.  PoLLrrr.  I  think  you  do.  I  think  that  is  the  great  flaw  thus 
far.  Although  I  think  the  GEM  program  is  very  good,  I  think  you 
really  even  have  to  start  farther  back  if  you  are  trying  to  develop  a 
pool  of  students  and  motivate  the  students  to  go  into  these  fields.  It 
seems  to  me  it  has  to  go  back  to  at  least  high  school  level. 

At  least  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  we  don't  really  have  anything  that 
is  very  effective  at  that  stage;  although  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
GEM  model  could  be  translated  one  stage  back  into  the  high  school 
level  with  the  cooperation  of  industry  and  possibly  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  Morris.  I  will  send  you  information  on  our  Academic  Cham- 
pions of  Excellence  program  and  our  work— and  our  Project  2000 
program,  the  elementary  and  earlier  intervention.  It  has  been  very 
successful  for  young  women  and  minority  students. 

Chairman  Ford.  Would  the  gentlelady  yield  for  me  at  that  point? 

Mrs.  Lowey.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Ford.  I  am  sure  that  everybody  at  the  table  is  familiar 
with  the  study  that  Carnegie  Foundation  did  a  few  years  ago  on 
the  effects  of  Title  IX  on  female  participation  in  obtaining  gradu- 
ate degrees.  There  is  one  very  startling  graph  in  that  book  that 
points  out  that  in  the  first  10  years  after  the  beginning  of  its  imple- 
mentation, the  number  of  graduate  degrees  by  women  was  increas- 
ing. But  it  wasn't  increasing  uniformly. 

In  education  and  nursing  or  health  skills,  it  went  down  very  dra- 
matically. In  these  areas  there  was  a  higher  percentage  of  male  to 
female.  But  MBA,  law,  medicine,  architecture,  engineering,  all 
went  shooting  by  the  end  of  the  70s.  They  were  snooting  right 
throuf  tLa  ceiling. 
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Now  given  the  opportunity ,  half  of  the  American  population 
started  making  choices  about  graduate  education  the  same  way  the 
other  half  had  always  been  making  it— on  economics.  Somebody 
there  has  talked  about  the  shortage  of  candidates.  A  female 
member  of  my  family  with  an  engineering  degree  applied  for  grad- 
uate school  at  one  of  our  manor  midwestern  universities.  She  was 
in  the  top  8  percentile  of  applicants  and  much  to  my  surprise  was 
just  barely  accepted,  because  the  MBA  program  is  over-crowded. 

They  can  never  accommodate  the  number  of  people  who  want  to 
go  up  for  an  MBA.  It  was  the  same  school  where  she  got  her  engi- 
neering degree.  If  she  had  wanted  to  go  on  in  the  graduate  school 
of  engineering,  they  had  plenty  of  room  for  her. 

Now  one  of  the  things  that  I  think  is  being  lost  here  in  this  dis- 
cussion is  the  human  element  of  how  many  people  do  want  to  get  a 
graduate  degree  in  something  as  narrowly  focused  as  Dr.  May  is 
talking  about.  The  chances  are  that  if  you  check  women  right 
now— and  this  may  be  something  that  will  pass  as  faddishness,  and 
I  suspect  you  are  going  to  find  it  with  minorities—who  successfully 
reach  the  stage  of  going  to  graduate  school,  they  are  more  likely  to 
be  attracted  to  the  graduate  disciplines  that  are  saleable  on  the 
market  out  there. 

A  woman,  or  an  African-American,  with  an  MBA  on  top  of  some 
other  degree  is  a  hot  ticket  right  now  in  America.  It  is  pretty  hard 
to  get  them  to  think  about  going  on  to  get  a  Ph.D.  and  be  a  college 
professor,  when  companies  are  eagerly  grabbing  them  and  putting 
them  in  big  figure  compensation. 

What  is  your  response  to  that? 

Mr.  Morris.  Chairman  Ford,  you  are  absolutely  right.  But  one  of 
the  reasons  of  that,  at  least  for  African-Americans,  is  that  many 
times  they  are  coming  out,  our  students  are  coming  out  with  very 
high  loans  on  undergraduate  loan  obligations.  With  the  very  high 
loan  obligations,  they  see  as  an  interest  that  they  have  to  try  to 
look  to  the  more  lucrative  kinds  of  opportunities. 

Also,  I  found  that  African-American  students  often— you  know, 
the  professorate  as  an  entity,  what  it  really  does,  the  satisfactions, 
the  time,  the  influence  over  student,  is  not  something  that  comes 
by  osmosis,  that  unless  that  mentoringship  is  there.  Often,  I  think 
that  we  do  ourselves  a  disservice  in  academia.  Til  just  talk  about 
ourselves.  I  mean  oftentimes,  as  faculty  members,  we  will  be  in 
class. 

Instead  of  talking  about  why  we  are  there,  we  will  talk  about 
why  our  salary  is  low  and  some  of  the  other  kinds  of  things.  Our 
students  here— without  the  compensating  offsetting  factors  of  the 
meaningfulness  it  does,  or  the  beauty  of  having  your  students 
coming  back  to  you,  and  saying  for  many,  many  years,  and  the 
flexibility  of  being  able  to  spend  all  of  your  time  on  the  things 
which  you  know  the  best.  So  I  think  that  you  are  absolutely  right. 

But  part  of  that  is  tied  into  financing,  the  heavily— what  the  stu- 
dents see  as  having  to  deal  with  a  very  high,  undergraduate  loan 
obligation,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  just  not  clear  to  all  the  students 
who  could— I  won't  speak  out  to  minority  students,  especially  Afri- 
can-Americans, who  could  get  graduate  degrees,  that  you  could  get 
that  graduate  degree  and  have  funding  fully  available. 
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If  you  are  a  superstar,  if  you  are  an  undergraduate  grade  point 
average  of  4.0  or  from  3.5  to  4.0,  you  might  have  that  kind  of  confi- 
dence. But  if  you  are  between,  maybe  say  a  3.0  and  a  3.5,  who  could 
succeed  in  the  program,  you  don't  have  everybody  going  after  you. 
You  don't— the  NSP  grants,  not  the  cream  of  the  crop.  These  are 
the  students  who  are  missing.  These  are  the  students  who  we  could 
not  guarantee  that  there  is  going  to  be  funding  available  for  them. 
So  we  are  missing.  We  are  missing  many  because  of  those  reasons. 

Chairman  Ford.  Well,  Dr.  Morris,  acknowledging  that  there  is  a 
terrible  under-supply  of  African-American  successful  graduate  stu- 
dents, what  about  the  phenomenon  of  the  average  big  city  public 
school  in  this  country  that  can  show  you  on  their  roster  a  whole  lot 
of  graduate  degrees  held  by  African-American  males  in  administra- 
tion and  nobody  in  the  classroom? 

Mr.  Morris.  Chairman  Ford,  I  think  you  ai-e  hitting  a  nail  on  the 
head.  It  is  very  important.  One  of  the  things  that  we  are  trying  to 
do  now,  and  I  speak  as  a  member  of  an  African-American  fraterni- 
ty as  well  as  our  graduate  dean,  is  to  recognize  that  there  is  a  need 
for  mentoring  programs.  The  mentoring  programs  increasingly— 
things  which  we  can  do  ourselves  as  African-American  men  and 
other  African-Americans  to  reach  in  to  impact  on  those  children 
are  becoming  very  successful. 

I  mentioned  Spencer  Howell  and  Proiect  2000  and  more.  There 
are  many  of  these  that  are  going  around.  Increasing,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  give  our  students  tutoring  programs— tutoring  programs 
from  our  college  students  going  into  our  inner  city  schools.  We  are 
doing  these  things.  We  are  beginning  to  get— we  ne  d  to  do  more  of 
them,  but  I  think  the  realization  of  what  you  are  saying— the  fact 
that  we  need  to  make— to  develop  these  linkages  is  becoming  much 
more  common,  at  least  in  our  community. 

The  trouble  is  that  I  don't  think  we  have  enough  of  our  success- 
ful males  that  are  out  there.  We  are  losing  too  many  in  the  prisons 
and  in  the  drugs  and  the  other  kinds  of  things.  But  those  of  us  who 
are  out  there  recognize  that  this  is  a  challenge  that  we  are  begin- 
ning to  move  to  do,  often  without  Federal  programs.  We  are  doing 
these  as  voluntary  kinds  of  things  on  our  own. 

Chairman  Ford.  I  apologize  to  the  gentlelady  and  the  other 
members  for  taking  so  much  time.  I  yield  back  to  the  gentlelady. 

Mrs.  Lowey.  In  the  interest  of  time,  I'll  conclude.  I  just  want  to 
thank  the  panel.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  with  specific 
proposals.  I  am  aware  that  ACE  has  specific  proposals.  I  hope  that 
we  can  work  together  to  make  this  a  very  strong  bill. 

Just  one  word  to  Laurie.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  particular- 
ly eloquent  testimony  and  the  important  points  which  you  have 
mentioned.  I  hope  you  will  be  available  as  we  garner  support  for 
this  bill  to  work  with  individual  members,  so  that  they  can  see  an 
outstanding  example  of  the  use  of  our  Federal  funds. 

I  particularly  want  to  comment  on  your  statement  on  page  four, 
which  talks  about  the  criteria  for  appointing  the  selection  commit- 
tee members  and  the  criteria  for  evaluating  candidates'  research 
proposals  on  specific  issues.  You  make  the  point  that  they  should 
particularly  be  attentive  to  academic  integrity,  rather  than  politi- 
cal agendas.  In  light  of  current  debates  that  have  gone  on,  I  think 
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that  is  a  particularly  important  point  and  I  want  to  thank  you  very 
much. 

Ms,  Shanner.  Thank  you  for  bringing  that  up.  I  was  worried 
that  perhaps  that  point  didn't  come  across  clearly  in  my  oral  testi- 
mony. It  is  very  important  to  me,  again,  especially  because  I  work 
in  bioethics  which  is  rooted  in  controversy. 

It  terrifies  me  to  think  that  people  coming  behind  me  might  not 
be  allowed  to  study  Marxist  philosophy  or  a  defense  of  abortion  or 
some  other  politically  hot  topic  even  though  they  are  very  strongly 
qualified.  I  am  concerned  that  we  protect  academic  integrity  and 
merit  rather  than  political  expediency. 

Thank  you  for  recognbing  that. 

Mrs.  Lowey.  Thank  you,  find  thank  you  for  being  here. 

Ms.  Shanner.  Also,  I  would  be  delighted  to  work  with  anybody 
in  the  future  if  I  can  bo  of  any  assistance  in  this. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Reed. 

Mr.  Reed.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  also  like  to  thank 
Mr.  Payne  for  graciously  yielding. 

Mr.  Childers,  I  just  want  to  explore  for  a  moment  some  of  the 
rationale  underlying  the  proposal  to  consolidate  these  programs. 
You  mentioned  in  your  testimony  a  couple  of  factors.  First,  is  the 
timing  of  the  various  programs.  Aren't  these  timing  issues  princi- 
pally administrative,  and  haven't  you  indicated  you  are  going  to 
take  aggressive  action  to  have  a  better  timing  sequence  next  year? 

Mr.  Childers.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  administrative.  I  did  mention  that 
we  want  to  improve  the  timing  of  these  programs  for  the  benefit  of 
colleges  and  universities.  The  main  reasons  that  I  stressed  for  the 
consolidation  were  improvements  in  administrations  for  institu- 
tions. Also,  the  flexibility,  the  ability  of  the  Secretary  of  Education 
after  consultation  with  other  agencies  and  institutions  of  higher 
education  to,  either  as  we  have  heard  this  morning,  either  focus  or 
broaden  the  areas  that  the  Federal  Government,  that  the  depart- 
ment would  be  supporting  in  fields  of  graduate  education;  but 
would  enable  the  department  to  respond  to  needs  of  faculty  replen- 
ishment in  the  future,  areas  that  we  thought  needed  particular  eiu 
phasis. 

So  it  is  a  flexibility  to  move  funds  to  areas  of  high  priority, 
whether  that  be  the  humanities  or  the  physical  sciences  or  what- 
ever area.  It  was  more  that  flexibility  and  administration  of  the 
program,  not  so  much  timing  that  I  was  stressing. 

Mr.  Reed.  Let  me  just  ask  a  couple  of  other  questions  about  the 
administration  of  the  program. 

Right  now,  as  I  understand  it,  the  institutions  are  the  applicants, 
except  for  the  Javits  fellowship.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Childers.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Reed.  Would  you  propose  changing  that? 

Mr.  Children  The  proposal  of  the  administration  is  that  awards 
would  be  instici tionally  based. 

Mr.  Reed.  So  the  Javits  fellowship  would  no  longer  be  a  national 
coir  otition  of  individual  scholars? 

Ml  ^hilder8.  It  would  not  be  a  national  portable  fellowship. 
That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  Reed.  With  respect  to  institutional  support,  you  mention  in 
your  testimony  that  there  are  various  different  municipal  pro- 
grams, some  which  require  matches  by  institutions.  What  is  your 
proposal?  Do  you  propose  one  standard,  no  matching  or  matching 
by  every  program? 

Mr.  Chiloers.  Well,  the  standard  proposal  right  now  is  the  pro- 
posal is  for  a  stipend  of  $10,000,  which  could  be  moved  up  in  future 
years.  But  that  would  be  for  the  student.  The  proposal  is  an  institu- 
tional allowance  or  an  institutional  payment  of  $6,000.  At  the 
present  time,  in  various  programs,  that  ranges  from  about  $6,000  to 
full  tuition  and  fees,  which  could  be  as  much  as  $17,000  or  $18,000 
in  some  cases. 

Mr.  Reed.  So,  essentially,  your  proposal  with  respect  to  the  insti- 
tutional report  aspect  would  be  to  raise  from  $7,000  to  $10,000  the 
stipends  to  the  individual  students,  but  to  lower  from  anywhere 
from  $18,000  down  to  a  maximum  of  $6,000  for  the  tuition  support. 
Is  that  a  cost-savings  technique? 

Mr.  Chiloers.  If  the  institution  wanted  to  take  the  funds  to  sup- 
port these  fellows,  they  would  have  to  be  willing  to  accept  the  insti- 
tutional payment  of  $6,000.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Reed.  When  you  start  lowering  the  awards  you  are  going  to 
pay  people,  some  people  might  decide  not  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. Is  that  a  possibility? 

Mr.  Chiloers.  Yes,  but,  it  would  go  the  way  we  are  operating 
now.  It  would  enable  us  to  support  more  graduate  fellows,  if  that 
was  the  case.  Right  r  ow,  one  of  the  considerations  is  that  there  is  a 
widely  varying  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of  graduate  fellow- 
ships at  the  present  time,  based  solely  on  the  cost  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

The  foreign  language  and  areas  fellowships  program,  it  can— in 
some  institutions,  it  is  a  stipend  plus  $6,000  to  support  the  student. 
In  other  cases,  it  is  a  stipend  plus  $17,000  to  support  a  student.  So 
there  is  widely  varying  cost  to  the  government  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Reed.  One  perception  I  have  is  that  some  of  these  adminis- 
tration problems  are  indeed  administration  problems,  which  can  be 
and  should  be  corrected  immediately  by  the  department,  in  terms 
of  timing  and  in  terms  of  other  programmatic  responses.  It  seems, 
then,  that  the  thrust  of  the  proposal  is  as  you  indicated  in  your 
second  point,  to  provide  the  secretary  more  flexibility  to  change,  as 
he  feels  or  she  may  feel  in  the  future,  what  programs  are  impor- 
tant. , 

I  guess  that  is  a  question  of  policy,  whether  it  should  be  the  sec- 
retary's prerogative  or  perhaps  the  prerogative  of  the  Congress  to 
do  that,  by  maintaining  these  programs. 

I  would  be  curious  what  the  other  panelists  might  have  to  say 
with  respect  to  these  goals.  I  don't  think  they  are  all  wildly  enthu- 
siastic about  all  of  them— perhaps  some  of  them. 

Sir? 

Mr.  May.  I  think  the  present  diversity  has  very  great  merits. 
Laura  rtvied  the  value  of  affordability  in  a  specific  program,  and  I 
think  that  is  a  very  general  point.  There  are  individual— the  Na- 
tional competition,  I  think,  is  a  very  good  fiing.  I  also  thin'.;  that 
the  institution-based  funding  program  for  the  National  League 
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serves  a  very  great  purpose.  I  don't  think  it  is  an  improvement  to 
eliminate  either. 
Mr.  Reed.  Sir? 

Mr.  Morris.  I  think  I  would  simply  say  I  think  the  programs 
need  much  more  visibility,  as  well  as  funding,  and  also  some  conti- 
nuity. There  is  institutional  memory  that  is  useful  and  experi- 
enced. I  would  think  that  in  the  individual  administration,  it  could 
possibly  be  lost  in  the  consolidation.  I  hope  that  doesn't  happen, 
I..would  \mt  simply  say  that  the  emphasis  is  on  much  greater 
visibility  and  the  emphasis  on  much  greater  capability.  That  is 
where  the  real  problems  are,  much  more  than  the  

Mr.  Reed.  Dr.  D'Arms,  in  your  testimony,  you  suggested  that 
there  are  some  specific  administrative  responses  that  could  be  un- 
dertaken in  terms  of  increasing  the  amount  of  people  who  are  actu- 
ally administering  these  programs,  and  those  types  of  things  which 
can  or  may  be  done  immediately  or  subject  to  the  least  appropria- 
tions. 

Would  you  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  D'Arms.  I  would  yield  to  other  panelists  on  this.  I  think  I 
would  stand  by  my  testimony.  I  think  the  real  focus  should  be  on 
how  to  make  the  programs  as  they  exist  more  user  friendly  for  the 
people  they  are  designed  to  serve.  Obviously,  the  department  has 
the  best  sense— has  one  very  strong  sense  as  to  how  that  can 
happen. 

But  I  think  we  really  need  to  work  with  those  of  us  in  universi- 
ties on  questions  like  timing  and  announcements  and  making  sure 
that  the  funds  are  reaching  the  people  making  the  decisions,  that 
the  review  of  proposals,  applicant's  proposals  takes  place  in  a 
timely  fashion,  so  that  awards  can  be  given  at  times  for  students  to 
make  good  choices  when  the  fellowships  are  portable  by  where  to 
go  and  so  on. 

Improving  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs,  as  they  sit,  seems  to 
me  to  take  precedence  over  consolidation,  by  which  much  would  be 
lost  in  my  view. 

Mr.  Reed.  Just,  Mr.  Childers,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  process  of 
reauthorization  will  take  many,  many  months.  I  would  hope,  or  at 
least  I  would  not  hope,  rather,  that  needed  administrative  improve- 
ments would  be  delayed  pending  consideration,  at  least,  of  this  con- 
solidation. That  you  and  the  higher  education  community  would 
work  diligently  and  immediately  to  streamline  and  to  satisfy  per- 
haps to  a  great  degree  the  administrative  problems,  rather  than 
waiting  for  the  reauthorization. 

Would  that  be  done? 

Mr.  Childers.  Yes,  sir,  it  can.  I  mentioned  that  a  little  earlier. 
We  have  developed  a  schedule,  which  hasn't  been  finally  approved 
yet  to  award  fellowships  in  all  these  programs  at  a  much  earlier 
stage  in  the  next  fiscal  academic  year,  next  year,  to  meet  precisely 
these  concerns  to  award  the  graduate  assistance  in  areas  of  nation- 
al need.  For  example,  providing  fellowships  in  January,  which 
would  be  earlier  than  this  year  to  enable  the  universities  to  plan 
better  on  their  recruitment. 

A  couple  of  times  this  morning,  members  of  the  Committee  and 
panelists  here  have  also  mentioned  the  problem  of  dissemination 
and  information  about  these  programs.  That  has  been  the  subject 
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of  a  specific  hearing  in  another  committee  a  couple  of  months  ago. 
I  would  just  like  to  note  that  there  is  no  separate  budget  for  public- 
ity or  dissemination  in  the  department  as  there  is  in  the  Defense 
Department.  There  is  no  advertising  budget,  such  as,  "Be  all  you 
can  be." 

To  advertise  the  prcjram  or  to  publicize  them,  I  have  to  take 
money  out  of  people's  salaries.  I  have  to  take  it  out  of  the  salary 
account  to  literally  publicize  these  programs.  So  it  is  not  an  easy 
call  on  those  matters,  because  I  feel  that  these  programs  are  under- 
staffed administratively  as  well.  So  to  further  go  into  that  creates 
other  problems.  So  it  is  just  a  problem  I  would  like  to  note. 

Mr.  Reed.  Well,  duly  noted.  I  guess  it  begs  the  question  of  wheth- 
er or  not  such  publicity  was  in  the  secretary's  budget  that  went  to 
the  OMB.  Did  it  emerge  from  OMB  and  come  to  the  Congress? 

Mr.  Childers.  I  don  t— -we  just  don't  have  an  advertising  budget. 

Mr.  Reed.  Two  other  points  I  would  like  to  raise.  The  first  is  with 
respect  to  your  proposals  to  essentially  zero  out  Federal  support  for 
legal  clinical  training.  I  would  note  that  the  law  profession  is  an 
interesting  one.  It  is  the  only  one  that  has  got  Lenin  and  St.  Luke 
to  agree  that  when  the  millennium  comes,  the  first  people  to  be 
dispatched  are  the  lawyers.  Any  group  of  people  that  can  unite 
such  different  philosophies  needs  some— maybe  not  encourage- 
ment, but  at  least  recognition. 

One  thing  I  would  like  to  point  out  is  that  I  would  hate  to  see 
that  this  proposal  to  eliminate  clinical  support  was  motivated  by 
the  fact  that  these  young  lawyers  to  be  tend  to  be  activists  in  terms 
of  going  to  courts  and  assisting  people.  Many  times,  poor  people 
that  don't  have  access  to  any  type  of  legal  representation.  It  seems 
to  me  the  rationale  that  they  just  don't  want  to  support  one  profes- 
sion is  not  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  we  do  support  the  education 
of  doctors  and  other  people.  , 

So  I  would  hope,  and  I  would  be  very,  very  disappointed,  that 
this  was  motivated  by  any  attempt  to  limit  the  valuable— not  only 
educational  experience— but  an  experience  that  has  high  social 
utility  in  many  places.  _ 

Mr.  Childers.  Yes.  I  think  the  rationale,  Congressman,  is  more 
that  with  limited  resources,  what  are  the  areas  of  higher  priority? 
There  seems  to  be  not  nearly  the  dearth  of  candidates  applying  to 
law  school  these  days  as  in  other  graduate  professions. 

Mr.  Reed.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  one  issue  with  re- 
spect to  whether  you  are  going  to  support  law  and  education,  in 
general,  and  that  is  a  different  argument.  This  is  a  particular  com- 
ponent. „  x  _  .  .. 

Mr.  Childers.  That's  right.  But  it  is  a  component  that  I  believe 
the  ABA  requires  all  law  schools  to  have  as  part  of  the  curriculum. 
They  have  to  have  some  professional  skills  opportunities  and  law 
schools.  We  are  basically  supporting  a  basic  core  curriculum  com- 
ponent of  law  schook  The  question  is:  Is  that  the  most  appropriate 
use  of  Federal  funds?  .  . 

Mr.  Reed.  Duly  noted  again.  These  are  somewhat  reminiscent  or 
arguments  we  hear  about  Legal  Service  Corporation,  about  how  we 
shouldn't  fund  to  support  them.  I  am  somewhat  skeptical. 

A  final  point,  and  just  a  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  you 
are  also  proposing  to  eliminate,  effectively,  support  for  academic  li- 
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brary  technology,  which,  to  me,  seems  to  be  not  the  wisest  invest- 
ment,  unless  I  have  misread  your  testimony.  That  that  type  of 


Am  I  correct  in  your  proposal? 
Mr.  Childers.  No.  That  is  correct.  That  title,  except  for  the  fel- 
lowships portion  for  library  training,  which  would  be  combined 
into  the  consolidated  graduate  program  is  proposed  to  be  eliminat- 
ed m  this  program. 

Mr.  Reed.  Just  a  conclusion.  It  is  my  sense  that  that  type  of  cap- 
ital investment  has  a  multiplier  effect  when  it  comes  to  graduate 
training.  I  don  t  know  if  any  of  the  panelists  would  li'.;e  to  confer, 
but  unless  we  have  that  type  of  access  to  information,  and  that 
type  of  technological  edge  in  graduate  training,  particularly,  we 
will  fall  further  and  further  behind. 

I  would  go  out  and  listen  to  graduate  deans  and  many  people 
who  bemoan  the  fact  that  at  one  time  we  had  the  laboratories  that 
were  the  best  in  the  world  for  scientific  research  and  the  libraries, 
et  cetera.  My  concern  is  a  long-term  mistake.  Indeed,  we  need  the 
human  capital,  the  students  and  the  teachers,  but  if  we  don't  have 
the  libraries  and  the  laboratories,  maybe  we'll  lose  our  edge  in  ex- 
porting talent  throughout  the  world  because  they  won't  come  here 
anymore. 

They  will  go  to  the  universities  and  the  businesses  in  other  coun- 
tries So  I  would  hope  that  you  would  reconsider  seriously  that  pro- 
posal. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Reed. 

Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  certainly  will  not  take  up 
too  much  of  your  time,  but  I  also  would  like  to  acknowledge  Dr. 
Cross,  who  was  acknowledged  by  the  gentleman  from  Chicago  since 
she  is  the  president  of  Chicago  State  University,  the  first  woman 
and  first  African-American  woman  to  become  president  of  that  uni- 
versity. Representative  Lowey  mentioned  her  also  because  of  her 
activities  in  higher  education  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

But  all  of  it  would  have  been  impossible  without  the  public 
school  system  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  where  I  am  from  and  went 
to  a  high  school  before  she  did,  but  in  the  same  town.  So  we  from 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  are  extremely  proud  also  of  Dr.  Cross. 

It  is  good  to  see  you  here. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  briefly  that  I  am  sorry  that  I  missed  all 
of  the  testimony,  because  I  went  out  at  8  this  morning  to  an  Air 
Force  Stealth  technology  review.  I  was  kind  of  interested  in  all  of 
that  technology.  I  didn't  see  any  of  the  parades  that  we  had  the 
last  few  days.  But  I  did  want  to  see  what  we  were  talking  about  as 
it  relates  to  our  future  capacity.  They  had  a  really  excellently  pre- 
pared booklet  here  that  givesyou  a  lot  of  information. 

I  looked  at  the  F117,  the  F7-117.  It  was  only  the  second  genera- 
tion Stealth.  The  ACM  is  a  third  generation,  where  they  have  been 
successful  in  integrating  the  aerodynamic  efficiency  in  Stealth  into 
a  small  vehicle. 
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They  talked  about  the  B-2,  and  this  was  the  fourth  generation  of 
Stealth,  where  they  were  able  to  blend  the  Stealth  technology  in 
large  aircrafts  with  the  high  aerodynamics  efficiency  with  a  large 
payload.  That  was  important. 

The  F-22,  which  is  our  optimized  air  to  air  operation  is  going  to 
be  operational  by  the  year  2003.  It  is  going  to  make  the  F-14s  and 
F-16s  and  Tomahawks  and  Stealth  117s  all  look  like  child's  play. 

The  only  reason  I  mention  that  *  because  when  I  read  here 
about  the  fact  that  there  will  be  a  combining  of  the  early  identifi- 
cation program  that  will  take  the  program  of  grants  to  institutions 
to  encourage  minority  participation  and  graduate  education,  and 
they  are  going  to  merge  it  with  the  McNair  program  that  would 
lose  $300,000  with  the  merger. 

We  look  at  the  fact  that  your  parts  of  the  goals  of  Title  IX  are  to 
enhance  and  the  diversity  of  university  faculty  through  fellowships 
and  trainerships,  and  to  support  individual  opportunities  through 
supporting  under-represented  people  in  careers;  and  the  fact  that 
the  Pat  Harris  program  will  probably  not  be  funded  at  any  higher 
level.  I  assume  it  will  also  be  merged  with  something  else,  which 
will  end  in  another  reduction.  ,  , 

I  just  get  confused  when  we  talk  about  how  do  we  maximize  full- 
time  students  and  part-time  nontraditional  students.  As  you  know, 
40  percent  of  the  undergraduates  are  now  nontraditional,  but  it  is 
said  that  in  math  and  science,  it  is  best  to  have  full-time  students. 
If  we  pit  the  two  against  one  another,  as  the  gentleman  was  bring- 
ing out,  that  he  felt  that  we  should  look  at  nontraditional  students, 
but  we  don't  have  the  funds  to  do  it. 

The  reason  I  bring  up  all  of  this  business  about  my  early  morn- 
ing trip  that  made  me  late  to  get  here  is  that,  the  priorities  of  this 
nation,  believe  me,  are  so  upside-down  that  it  shocks  me.  To  talk 
about  the  B-2,  which  started  at  $660  million,  but  now  it  is  $850 
million  because  of  a  little  over-runs.  But  it  is  going  to  move  into  a 
billion  a  piece  if  we  don't  build  a  175,  because  the  reduced  number 
to  75  will  increase  the  cost  by  20  percent.  Therefore,  making,  even- 
tually, one  B-2  bomber  costing  $1  billion  each. 

I  went  and  sat  in  the  thing.  Cramped,  tvo  people  of  your  size,  Dr. 
Morris.  Two  of  us  couldn't  have  v.ven  made  it. 

But  it  is  $1  billion  a  piece.  It  is  insane.  It  makes  no  sense.  They 
are  starting  on  a  plane,  the  F-22,  which  will  fly  in  the  year  2003, 
2003,  $40  billion  to  start.  It  will  be  billions  and  billions  of  dollars. 
And  we  are  sitting  here,  becoming  a  second-rate  country,  having  to 
depend  on  foreign  countries  to  send  their  people  and  then  taking 
our  technology  back  from  universities  that  we  fund  with  our  tax- 
payers' dollars. 

They  come  in  and  pay  the  tuitions.  It  is  not  a  bad  deal,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  because  they  are  not  putting  all  that  money  into  re- 
search and  technology  and  having  universities  come  in  and  get 
large  grants.  They  are  taking  it  back.  Pretty  soon,  the  University 
of  Tokyo  that  will  make  MIT  or  Stanford  or  Harvard  look  like 
child's  play.  As  you  know,  they  replicate  very  well.  Look  at  the  car. 
We  invented,  and,  now,  they  sell  them  all. 

So  I  wonder  where  we  are  going.  I  mean  it  doesn  t  make  sense. 
Of  course,  all  of  you  people  on  the  right  certainly  have  nothing  to 
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do  with  it,  nor  do  I  expect  being  an  assistant  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation. 

t  But  I  guess  it  is  not  even  a  question;  it  is  more  of  a  statement.  It 
is  that  our  nation  has  got  to  really  wake  up  or  there  won't  be  any 
need  to  wake  up,  because  we  will  become  a  second  rate  country. 
We  will  fall  to  bad  times,  like  Great  Britain.  Of  course,  their  big- 
gest spur  of  feeling  good  was  the  defeat  in  the  defense  of  the  Falk- 
land Islands. 

So  we  better  be  careful  that  we  don't  find  a  little  place  that  we 
can  feel  good  about  in  30  days  as  having  a  tremendous  victory.  The 
Falkland  Islands  did  not  make  employment  any  better  in  Great 
Britain.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  hear  there  is  a  move  to  change  the 
name  just  to  plain  Britain. 

We  need  to  really  be  careful  that  we  don't  continually  cut  and 
cut  and  cut  in  areas  that  are  so  important.  We  spent  $3.5  trillion  in 
10  years  on  that  stuff.  It  is  going  to  be  that  much  more  in  the  next 
ten.  I  thought  it  was  a  great  idea  when  I  came  to  Congress.  I  only 
been  here  a  while  and  this  is  just  the  beginning  of  my  second  term. 
So  I  don't  outrank  anyone,  but  our  acting  chairman  there. 

But  I  thought  I  had  a  great  idea  about  some  demonstration 
schools.  We  cut  it  down  from  five  to  four.  We  thought  we  would 
have  them  in  four  parts  of  the  country.  We  were  asking  for  about 
$10  or  $12  million  over  a  four-year  period  for  four  schools  in  four 
regions  of  the  country.  I  was  chastised  by  the  leadership.  "Don't 
you  know?  How  can  we  afford  $12  million  for  some  idea  you  have 
for  a  four-year  period  in  four  parts  of  the  country.  Don't  you  know 
we've  got  a  budget  problem?" 

So  that  was  the  extent  of  my  creativity,  but  it  doesn't  make 
sense.  Perhaps  the  only  question  is:  How  will  we  change  the  imbal- 
ance of  minority  students  with  the  merging  together,  which  is  then 
under-funding  these  programs  that  are  supposed  to  improve  the  sit- 
uation, and  yet  we  hear  that  there  are  so  few  Ph.D.'s  in  math. 

Then,  even  on  top  of  that  in  your  department,  we  have  a  fellow 
that  comes  up  to  say  that  the  Fiesta  Bowl  couldn't  give  $100,000  to 
Louisville,  because  they  just  could  not  give  money  for  minority  stu- 
dents only  because  that  violates  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1965,  which 
I  am  still  trying  to  understand.  But  that  is  for  another  day. 

Where  are  we  going?  How  do  you  see  education  for  minorities  in 
the  future?  Do  you  see  it  improving?  Or  do  you  think  it  will  decline 
under  the  current  circumstances? 

Mr.  Childers.  Congressman,  it  is  one  of  the  major  concerns  we 
have  and  one  of  the  major  areas  we  are  attempting  to  focus  on  at 
all  levels  in  the  department,  not  just  in  graduate  education.  The 
Office  of  Higher  Education  has  programs  that  now  reach  down  to 
the  7th  and  8th  grades  to  try  to  get  minorities  and  under-repre- 
sented people  more  interested  in  completing  high  school.  That  is  a 
key  factor  right  there.  We  will  have  no  college  students  in  the 
future  if  they  don't  ever  get  out  of  high  school.  That  is  a  particular 
problem  for  Hispanic  Americans  and  African-Americans  and 
others. 

I  administer  in  the  Office  of  Higher  Education  Programs  the  pro- 
grams in  the  department  specifically  designed  to  get  minorities 
into  undergraduate  and  then  into  graduate  school  in  the  higher 
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education  through  a  variety  of  programs.  It  is  one  of  our  highest 
priorities. 

Specifically,  on  the  graduate  area,  I  would  note  that  a  number  of 
the  graduate  programs  right  now  have  no  affirmative  mandate  to 
seek  out  under-represented  groups  of  minorities  in  graduate  educa- 
tion. For  example,  the  Harris  program,  of  course,  does.  But  the 
graduate  assistance  in  areas  of  national  need  says  that  universities 
shall  seek,  but  that  is  all. 

The  Javits  program  is  silent  on  the  subject. 

Our  proposal  from  the  administration  would  be  to  apply  uniform- 
ly through  this  to  seek  groups  traditionally  under-represented  in 
graduate  education  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible.  In  other 
words,  there  would  be  an  affirmative  mandate  on  all  of  these  grad- 
uate fellowships  that  groups  traditionally  under-represented,  be  ac- 
tively sought  and  awarded  fellowships.  So  that  is  another  factor,  I 
think,  that  would  indicate  that  we  would  like  these  programs  to 
serve  more  traditionally  under-represented  students.  But  it  cant 
just  be  in  these  smaller  graduate  programs;  it  has  to  be  in  all  the 
programs  across  the  department  at  all  levels. 

I  think  that  is  what  Secretary  Alexander  realizes  in  the  K 
through  12  area.  That  is  where  he  is  putting  a  great  deal  of  focus, 
because  we  will  have  no  graduate  or  undergraduate  students,  par- 
ticularly, from  population  groups  you  are  concerned  about  unless 
we  start  at  the  elementary-secondary  level  as  well. 

Chairman  Ford.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes. 

Chairman  Ford.  John,  that  explanation  of  the  administration  s 
position  is  about  as  schizophrenic  as  anything  that  has  been  said 
here  for  a  while.  You  say  that  a  very  high  priority  is  supporting 
graduate  schools  heretofore  under-represented  minorities.  You  just 
said  that  is  number  one. 

Your  testimony  today  says,  "The  department  proposes  to  elimi- 
nate the  assistance  for  training  and  legal  profession  program  and 
the  law  school  clinical  experience  program."  These  are  the  opera- 
tive words.  "We  believe  that  the  training  of  highly  qualified  stu- 
dents in  fields  of  study  critical  to  the  Nation's  well-being  should 
have  priority  over  programs  addressing  need  only  in  a  single  pro- 
fessional field  of  study.  . 

Who  is  it  that  we  are  going  to  cut  out  of  this  program?  Assist- 
ance for  training  and  legal  profession— I  am  not  reading  from  the 
statute.  "The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants  or  enter  into 
contracts  as  public  and  private  agencies  and  organizations,  other 
than  institutions  of  hicher  education,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
individuals  from  disaavantaged  backgrounds  as  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  to  undertake 
training  for  the  legal  profession." 

All  right.  The  purpose  of  that  Act,  when  we  enacted  it,  was  to 
provide  from  the  pool  of  disadvantaged  people  in  this  country  a 
group  of  people  who  could  seek  successfully  a  legal  education  on 
the  assumption  that  a  large  number  of  them  would  be  motivated  to 
return  from  whence  they  came  and  help  the  people  who  need  it 
most. 

It  is  always,  as  Mr.  Reed  said  before  he  left,  been  a  bone  of  con- 
tention between  members  of  this  Committee  and  several  adminis- 
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trations  about  whether  poor  people  ought  to  have  a  lawyer.  We 
have  argued  that  they  should.  During  the  Nixon  administration,  it 
was  a  Republican  on  this  Committee,  who  came  up  with  the  gim- 
mick of  creating  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  to  get  legal  serv- 
ices away  from  the  poverty  program,  which  Howard  Phillips  was 
hired  to  assassinate  early  in  the  Nixon  administration. 

To  save  that  program,  we  adopted  a  proposal  by  a  Republican 
from  Wisconsin  that  became  the  Legal  Services  Corporation.  Over 
many  years,  it  has  been  the  absolute  maximum  return  to  us  in 
terms  of  doing  something  practical  to  get  poor  people  out  of  the 
streets  and  into  the  courts  to  settle  their  grievances.  Yet,  the  ad- 
ministration characterizes  that  program  as  a  program  that  is  not, 
obviously,  critical  to  the  Nation's  well-being. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  you  have  exposed  here  one  of  the  very  basic 

ehilosophical  differences  between  what  you  have  been  asked  to 
ring  us  and  what  I  suspect  the  majority  of  this  Committee,  on 
both  sides,  is  going  to  accept.  CLEO,  as  it  is  called,  is  going  to  testi- 
fy on  the  next  panel.  They  can  defend  themselves.  But  perhaps 
somebody  didn't  warn  you  over  there  that  the  Chairman  of  this 
Committee  is  a  lawyer  and  takes  a  little  umbrage  at  academics 
who  think  that  lawyers  are  some  kind  of  second-class  citizens. 

I  am  not  a  rich  lawyer— although  I  was  well  on  my  way  to  being 
one  until  I  was  diverted  to  public  service.  Academics  are  not  the 
only  underpaid  people  in  this  country.  There  are  a  lot  of  us  in  this 
Congress  who  could  make  as  much  a  month  as  we  make  in  a  year. 

But  I  take  umbrage.  So  I  sit  up  and  take  notice  when  you  go 
after  the  lawyers.  When  I  looked  at  that,  it  caused  me  to  go  back 
into  my  mind  and  say,  "When  did  we  do  this  and  why?''  So  then 
the  staff  gives  me  the  statute  and  I  am  reminded  why.  It  vas  con- 
temporaneous with  trying  to  save  legal  services.  It  was  to  provide  a 
supply  of  people,  who,  when  they  finished  their  law  ed  ucation, 
would  not  be  headed  for  general  counsel  of  General  Motors,  but 
would  be  headed  out  there  into  the  police  courts  to  defend  poor 
people  and  headed  out  there  into  the  legal  services  programs  to  tell 
poor  people  what  their  rights  were  under  leases,  rental  agreements 
and  all  kinds  of  mundane  sort  of  things  that  are  complete  myster- 
ies in  our  society  to  people  in  the  lower  socioeconomic  class  of  this 
still  very  class-conscious  system. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  Mr.  Towns  elicited  from  you 
what  he  did  about  the  priorities.  I  submit  to  you,  without  attrib- 
uting to  you  any  suggestion  of  hypocrisy,  that  if  it  is  not  hypocriti- 
cal by  the  administration  to  say  that  a  number  one  priority  is 
better  involvement  by  people  heretofore  under-represented  in 
higher  education,  and  then  give  us  a  proposal  that  goes  in  exactly 
the  opposite  direction— if  it  is  not  hypocritical;  it  is  at  least  schizo- 
phrenic. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  really  don't  have  any  additional  statements  or  comments,  but  I 
do  feel  that  the  basic  problem  is  simply  under-funding  if  we  are 
really  going  to  take  on  this  crisis  in  education  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest.  I  just  don't  think  the  administration  sees  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  many  of  us,  especially  to  me  as  a  former  teacher,  I  just 
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can't  understand  why  our  priorities  are  not  where  they  ought  to 
be.  I  don't  feel  that  education  is  funded  highly  enough. 

I  think  that  our  future  is  tied  up  in  how  we  are  preparing  our 
young  people.  They  are  not  being  prepared  properly.  We  will  re- 
spond to  emergencies  when  we  have  to.  As  we  indicated,  we  spent  a 
billion  dollars  a  day  at  the  height  of  the  Persian  Gulf  situation. 
But  if  we  talk  about  really  true  funding  for  education,  it  is  really 
going  to  get  to  the  point  where  we  talk  about  student  loan  defaults, 
which  really  tend  to  put  a  negative  connotation  on  a  young  person 
as  they  move  through  life,  because  many  of  them  are  grappling 
with  the  whole  question  of  repaying  student  loans. 

We  see  that  there  is  a  disproportionate  increase  in  the  number  of 
defaults  in  student  loans,  which  is  a  direct  proportion  to  the  de- 
crease in  the  amount  of  student  grants  and  the  increase  in  making 
loan  programs  back  in  the  early  1980s  from  grant  programs. 

There  were  a  tremendous  amount  of  successful  persons  in  this 
country  around  the  1950's  because  they  had  the  Gl  Bill  of  Rights, 
which  basically  paid  for  everything.  So  you  didn't  have  any  de- 
faults. They  all  were  successful,  they  started  out,  moved  up,  left 
towns— those  who  were  allowed  in.  They  were  very  successful 
people. 

We  strap  our  young  folks  today  with  the  student  loan,  and  it 
plagues  them  and  follows  them  through  their  lifetime.  I  am  not 
surprised  that  you  have  the  increase  of  student  loans  to  the  propor- 
tion that  they  are  today;  because  if  you  look  at,  the  reauthorization 
when  in  the  late  1970s,  early  1980s,  you  started  to  change  grant 
programs  to  loan  programs,  the  number  of  defaults  is  the  decrease 
in  grants.  I  mean  you  don't  have  to  be  a  mathematician. 

Anyway,  it  is  just  the  frustration  of  not  having  education  as  a 
priority,  and  I  don't  think  we  are  going  anywhere  with  the  reau- 
thorization, unless  there  will  be  some  significant  changes.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  don't  see  it  in  the  reauthorization  yet.  Those  are  simply 
comments. 

Yes,  Mr.  Morris. 

Mr.  Morris.  When  you  are  finished,  I  just  wanted  to— I  am  going 
to  accept  the  challenge  of  the  chairperson  to  give  him  some  data.  I 
just  wanted  to  share  it  with  you.  You  said,  for  instance,  in  our 
export  of  American  education,  that  our  international  or  foreign 
students  were  over  here  paying  a  tuition.  I  am  going  to  point  out  to 
you  that  that  is  not  true,  that  an  African-American  graduate  doc- 
toral fellow  will  be  three  to  ten  times  more  likely  to  be  paying  that 
tuition  than  an  international  student. 

Now,  the  point  is  not  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
international  students.  The  point  is  that  we  are  not  providing  the 
kinds  of  financial  incentives  to  our  own.  I  will  share  that  with  you. 
From  those  who  have  actually  gotten  degrees  in  1989. 

Mr.  PoLLrrr.  Could  I  make  a  follow-up  comment,  too. 

Mr  Payne.  Y6S. 

Mr!  Pollitt.  It  is  on  the  same  line  as  Dr.  Morris'.  I  think  I  heard 
him  in  the  question  you  asked,  and  also  in  your  earlier  dialogue 
with  Mr.  Ford,  the  assumption  that  foreign  students  who  were  ad- 
mitted especially  in  the  sciences  are  paying  large  amounts  of  tui- 
tion. I  think  there  is  an  underlying  mercenary  motive.  I  know  that 
is  certainly  not  true  at  my  institution.  I  doubt  that  it  is  at  others. 
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Most  of  the  foreign  students,  in  fact,  are  supported  by  us  with 
pur  own  fellowship  money  or  with  faculty  research  grants.  Particu- 
larly from  the  Far  East,  very,  very  few  pay  anything  at  all.  So  our 
motivation  in  having  as  many  foreign  students  as  we  do  in  engi- 
neering, for  example,  where  at  my  institution,  it  is  over  50  percent, 
may  be  demented,  but  it  is  not  mercenary. 

I  think  there  is  a  problem.  I  think  that  we  should  start  thinking 
about  the  balance  and  how  we  want  to  allocate  those  resources.  We 
may  not  be  doing  what  is  in  our  national  interest  or  even  in  our 
institutional  interest.  But  we  are  not  doing  it  just  to  make  money. 
At  least,  that  is  really  true,  I  believe,  in  all  of  our  cases. 

Mr.  Morris.  I  guess  one  follow-up  or  another  important  point— I 
am  sorry  Mr.  Gunderson  isn't  here  to  say  it— that  relates  to  the 
need  for  part-time  students.  One  of  the  things  that  I  found  with 
many  African-American  students  and  my  graduate  students  who 
are  part-time  is  the  fact  that  because  we  are  in  a  high-cost  area,  in 
Baltimore— I  just  had  a  study  that  shows  what  it  costs  for  poor 
people  to  live  there  and  the  lack  of  available  housing— so,  increas- 
ingly, American  students,  especially  who  have  any  family  obliga- 
tions. 

And  if  you  have  high,  very  high  loan,  undergraduate  loan  obliga- 
tions, have  to  work  for  a  part-time  over  even  graduate  assistant- 
ships.  Our  graduate  assistantships  are  up  to  $4,000  now.  Some  of 
these— these  are,  of  course,  the  nonFederal  ones.  That  we  are  not 
supporting  graduate  education  at  a  level  that  is  either  capable  of 
providing  the  means  necessary  to  support  American  students  in 
graduate  education.  I  am  not  just  talking  about  Federal  funds. 

So  that  is  why  this  commission  to  really  look  at  graduate  educa- 
tion is  really  an  important  kind  of  concern.  We  are  faced— we  are 
all  told,  maybe,  maybe  everyone  else— we  are  told  that  we  are 
faced  with  the  constraints  of  really  looking  incrementally  what 
happens.  That  is  how  the  budgeting  process  works. 

But  there  is  a  real  need  for  a  radical  overhaul.  There  really  is.  I 
would  hope  that  as  an  authorizing  committee  at  one  time,  that  you 
might  accept  both.  Don't  throw  out  the  limited  amounts  of  the  in- 
adequate programs  that  we  have,  but  recognize  that  there  is  a 
need.  I  will  submit  in  writing  some  of  these  other  kinds  of  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Yes? 

Ms.  Shanner.  I  would  just  like  to  add  on  to  Dr.  Morris'  com- 
ments that  the  situation  for  people  who  have  families,  which  inter- 
feres sometimes  with  graduate  studies,  that  is  a  particular  concern 
for  women  in  higher  education  who  still  shoulder  most  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  raising  children. 

So  if  there  is  any  draw  on  graduate  students'  abilities  to  work, 
women  would  very  likely  be  more  affected  than  men.  If  our  goal  is 
to  increase  women  in  higher  education,  we  need  to  address  child 
care  issues  as  well.  So  I  think  a  radical  overhaul  may  be  necessary 
on  broader  issues  than  just  education  to  effect  this. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Payne. 

One  question  for  Mr.  Childers.  I  nave  two  concerns  when  I  read 
the  administration's  proposals  as  outlined  in  your  testimony.  One 
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is  that  the  administration  identifies  the  problem  of  insufficient 
numbers  of  American  students  getting  graduate  degrees.  But  then, 
as  the  Chairman  said  earlier,  it  seems  that  these  proposals  speak 
only  toward  maximizing  existing  resources  by  making  the  pro- 

5 rams  run  more  efficiently,  which  is  laudable,  but  doesn  t  even  ad- 
ress  the  issue  of  finding  ways  to  expand  the  resources;  and  not 
necessarily  ways  of  expanding  the  resources  by  spending  more  Fed- 
eral money.  , 

There  is  no  consideration,  for  example,  of  incentive  programs 
that  would  have  private  employers  and  corporations  become  more 
actively  involved  in  financing  graduate  education.  There  appears  to 
be  no  consideration  of  linking  a  national  service  concept  with 
higher  availability  of  graduate  education. 

For  example,  I  represent  the  City  of  Camden,  New  Jersey.  It  is 
very  much  like  the  City  of  Newark,  New  Jersey  represented  by  Mr. 
Payne.  The  AIDS  crisis  is  qualitatively  worse  in  our  cities  than  it  is 
in  other  places.  We  have  empirical  data,  which  would  suggest  to  us 
that  broader  access  to  health  education  will  significantly  reduce 
the  number  of  AIDS  cases;  which  then,  in  turn,  significp.itly  re- 
duced Medicaid  outlays  for  persons  with  AIDS. 

What  I  would  like  the  department  to  think  about  is  why  doesn  t 
it  make  sense  for  us  to  invest  some  more  dollars  in  graduate  educa- 
tion so  people  go  into  the  medical  fields  and  healthy  education  in 
exchange  for  a  commitment  that  they  will  work  in  and  be  em- 
ployed by  agencies  that  do  health  education  in  places  like  Camden, 
New  Jersey  and  Newark,  New  Jersey,  with  the  idea  being  that  we 
can  help  fund  the  expansion  of  the  availability  of  graduate  educa- 
tion through  the  cost  savings  and  other  offsetting  areas.  So  I  would 
like  you  to  respond  to  that,  but  let  me  make  the  second  point.  Then 
I  will  permit  you  to  respond. 

The  second  point  is  that  on  page  67  of  your  testimony,  you  talk 
about  the  new  consolidated  national  graduate  fellowships  program 
would  allow  the  Secretary  on  a  periodic  basis  the  fields  of  study  for 
which  applications  would  be  solicited.  These  fields  could  include 
any  fields  supported  by  the  department's  current  fellowship  pro- 

I  think  the  debate  that  we  have  heard  over  the  law  school  clinic 
experience  is  an  excellent  argument  against  this  delegation  of  au- 
thority to  the  secretary  to  determine  which  fields  the  scholarship 
funds  go  to.  Clearly,  there  are  some  of  us  here  who  believe  that  a 
continuation  of  the  law  school  clinic  experience  is  in  the  National 
interest.  And  there  are  some  of  us,  I  am  sure,  who  do  not. 

Why  is  it  that  the  Secretary  should  make  that  decision  in  his  or 
her  discretion,  and  not  the  elected  representatives  on  this  Commit- 
tee and  the  rest  of  the  Congress?  „        .  , 

Mr.  Childers.  Two  thoughts,  Congressman.  On  your  first  point 
about  health  activities,  the  department  really  doesn  t  support  spe- 
cific programs  that  are  health-related.  That  is  more  >vithin  the  pur- 
view of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Servi  jes,  other  than 
we  have  generic  loan  programs.  But  our  specific  graduate  programs 
focus  are  not  in  the  medical  areas. 

We  do  have  other  programs.  I  certainly  agree  that  we  want  to 
focus  more  on  involvement  of  others,  including  the  business  com- 
munity, in  general.  We  do  have  other  programs  in  which  we  do  try 
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to  involve  business  community  and  others  in  the  community.  I 
think  that  should  be  looked  at  in  all  of  our  programs  to  see  where 
we  can  better  and  more  involve  other  people  in  our  activities. 

Mr.  Andrews.  But  that  is  not  an  area  that  is  addressed  in  this 
bill.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Childbrs.  No.  That  is  not  addressed  in  this  bill.  As  to  the 
flexibility  gnren  to  the  Secretary  to  deal  with  these  matters,  we 
have  had— it  has  been  interesting  this  morning.  I  thought  at  times 
that  one  or  two  people  thought  that  this  might  enable  the  Secre- 
tary to  narrow  the  focus  of  fields  that  would  be  supported. 

One  or  two  others  seemed  to  think  that  it  might  broaden  it 
beyond  the  most  vital  areas  of  national  need.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
give  the  secretary  in  consultation,  as  we  did  last  year  with  the 
graduate  areas  of  national  need  program,  to  consult  with  other  cab- 
inet agencies,  with  the  Congress,  with  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, as  to  where  the  department  should  focus  its  limited  resources 
in  the  most  important  ways.  That  is  the  proposal.  It  is  a  method  to 
enable  limited  resources  to  go  to  important  national  areas. 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  appreciate  that.  I  guess  I  would  just  note  that 
the  more  recent  history  of  the  department's  efforts  in  implement- 
ing the  1986  Act  certainly  gives  rise  to  some  skepticism  as  to  what 
is  going  to  happen.  A  grant  of  broader  discretion,  I  always  inter- 

Sret  as  saying,  well,  you  have  done— not  you  personally— but  the 
epartment  has  done  a  good  job  taking  the  authority  it  has  been 

given  for  the  last  5  years.  Now,  we  want  to  let  you  have  more  flexi- 
uity  within  that. 

There  is  a  lot  to  argue  the  opposite  is  true.  The  failure  to  estab- 
lish the  National  data  bank  being  the  most  persuasive  example.  I 
mean  it  is  more  of  a  rhetorical  question  than  anything  else.  Why 
should  we  vest  the  Secretary  with  more  flexibility  to  make  these 
substantive  decisions  not  only  about  the  fields  of  study  for  which 
these  dollars  will  provide  opportunity,  but  also  the  relative  rank 
and  priority  of  outreach  efforts  to  the  under-represented,  to  minori- 
ties and  women?  Because  I  understand  that  there  is  an  across-the- 
board  standard,  but  that  is  a  standard  that  is  now  in  the  mix. 

Instead  of  having  a  separate  program  whose  statutory  purpose  is 
to  go  out  and  broaden  opportunity,  we  will  now  have  a  general  pro- 
gram. One  of  the  guiding  principles  of  that  will  be  outreach  to 
those  who  are  underrepresented.  But  that  vests  the  Secretary  with 
flexibility  that  I  think  some  of  us  feel  is  inappropriate.  Why  should 
we  place  that  trust? 

Mr.  Childers.  I  think  if  you  look  at  the  more  recent  history  of 
higher  education  in  the  last  few  months,  I  think  you  are  going  to 
see  a  tremendously  high  energy  level  coming  out  of  the  depart- 
ment. I  think  Secretary  Alexander  has  these  concerns  that  nave 
been  expressed  this  morning  very  much  at  heart.  He  is  going  to 
make  a  very  energetic  effort  to  address  them.  I  think  you  are  going 
to  see  a  tremendously  changed  department.  The  energy  level  is  al- 
ready much  higher.  Regulations  are  going  to  get  promulgated  in  a 
timely  fashion. 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  would  share  that  conclusion,  having  had  the 
privilege  in  meeting  the  Secretary  and  having  him  here.  I  guess 
my  comment  is  less  an  observation  about  the  present  incumbent 
than  it  is  some  concerns  about  the  institutional  arrangement.  None 
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of  us  knows  that  Secret  *ry  Alexander  would  be  here  at  the  end  of 
the  authorization  cycle.  We  all  presume  it  will  be  a  Secretary  ap- 
pointed by  a  Democratic  president,  for  example.  But  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  water  here,  obviously.  At  any  rate,  that  was  the  pur- 
pose of  my  observation. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Could  I  end  on  a  little  more  positive  note? 

Mr.  Andrews.  Certainly  a  more  realistic  one,  probably,  too. 

Mr.  Coleman.  I  think  we  have  kind  of  ganged  up  a  bit  on  Mr. 
Childers  today.  I  guess  I  didn't  pile  on.  I  was  one  of  the  first  ones 
to  question  him.  I  commennd  the  Bush  Administration  because  we 
had  to  fight— I  say  this  as  a  Republican— I  had  to  fight  the  Reagan 
Administration  every  step  of  the  way  to  get  any  funding  for  what 
is  now  the  largest  expenditure  in  Title  IX,  the  National  need  pro- 
gram. 

We  got  some.  They  wanted  to  zero  it  out.  We  fought  that.  But 
this  administration  came  forward  with  their  request  to  fully  fund 
as  much  as  they  could  to  get  the  program  moving  at  $25  million.  I 
want  to  commend  them.  I  think  their  heart  is  in  the  right  place.  If 
they  want  to  make  some  suggestions  that  we  don't  want  to  enact 
into  law,  that's  fine. 

I  think  there  are  some  suggestions  they  made,  that  we  talked 
about,  that  we  probably  can  adopt,  but  as  far  as  the  structure  goes, 
that  is  important.  I  think  the  desire  is  there  because  they  put  their 
bucks  in  their  budget.  That  is  the  bottom  line  around  here.  I  want 
that  to  be  said. 

Mr.  Andrews.  We  thank  the  gentleman. 

We  thank  the  panel  for  this  very  important  contribution. 

Just  to  touch  on  one  of  the  Chairman's  earlier  point,  that  you 
were  invited  to  submit  further  material  to  elaborate  on  any  of  your 
answers  to  any  of  today's  questions.  We  thank  you  for  your  partici- 

^The  second  panel  includes  Dr.  Thomas  Cole,  President  of  Clark- 
Atlanta  University  in  Atlanta,  Georgia;  Dr.  Richard  Hope,  Vice 
President  and  Director  for  Minority  Advancement  of  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  National  Fellowship  Foundation  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey; 
Ms.  Denise  Purdie,  Executive  Director  on  the  Council  on  Legal 
Education  Opportunity  in  Washington,  DC;  and  Ms.  Betsy  Levin, 
Executive  Vice  President  of  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools  in  Washington,  DC. 

I  note  that  Dr.  Hope  is  accompanied  by  Robert  Goheen,  former 
President  of  Princeton  University,  Director  of  the  Mellon  Fellow- 
ships in  Humanities  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  National  Fellowship 
Foundation. 

We  welcome  you  to  the  Committee.  I  would  note  that  copies  ot 
your  written  statements  have  been  distributed  to  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee.  Without  objection,  it  is  ordered  that  those  are 
made  a  part  of  the  permanent  record  of  these  proceedings.  We 
would  invite  you  to  highlight  and  summarize  your  written  com- 
ments, so  that  we  may  proceed  to  a  questions  and  answers. 

We'll  begin  with  Ms.  Levin.  Did  I  pronounce  your  name  correct- 
ly9 

Ms.  Levin.  You  are  one  of  the  few  people,  Mr.  Congressman,  who 
has.  Thank  you. 

X 
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Mr.  Andrews.  Well,  I  practiced  it  at  home  before  this.  Thank 
Ms.  Levin. 

Ms.  Levin.  I  appreciate  it. 

STATEMENT  OP  BETSY  LEVIN,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  LAW  SCHOOLS  IN  WASHING- 
TON, DC 

Ms.  Levin.  I  am  Betsy  Levin,  Executive  Vice  President  of  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Law  Schools.  I  am  the  former  dean  of  the 
University  of  Colorado,  School  of  Law.  On  behalf  of  our  association, 
I  want  to  thank  this  committee  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  our 
recommendations  concerning  the  reauthorization  of  the  Hiriier 
Education  Act. 

I  will  speak  specifically  to  the  three  programs  currently  con- 
tamed  in  Title  IX.  As  the  first  general  counsel  of  the  Education  De- 
partment, I  can't  resist  commenting  on  Secretary  Childers'  testimo- 
ny. I  certainly  share  his  concern  for  ease  of  administration  of  pro- 
grams with  a  small  staff.  I  am  sure,  when  I  first  came  in  as  general 
counsel,  we  had  an  even  smaller  staff. 

But  the  important  thing  about  the  Federal  dollars,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  that  as  limited  as  they  are,  they  get  their  impact  from  tar- 
geting, not  from  consolidation.  We  would  like  to  focus  on  that  and 
emphasize  that. 

Another  concern  that  we  have  about  consolidation  and  allowing 
the  department  to  decide  which  are  areas  of  high  priority  is  the 
lack  of  stability  for  students  who  will  not  know  from  one  year  to 
the  next  when  an  area  will  be  funded  by  the  government.  If  they 
are.  to  pian  811(1  think  aDout  careers  back  when  they  are  undergrad- 
uates, they  need  to  know  that  there  is  some  source,  of  funding  for 
graduate  education,  particularly  when  they  are  low-income,  minori- 
ty, disadvantaged  students. 

As  I  develop  more  fully  in  my  written  testimony,  we  as  a  society 
need  to  insure  that  we  provide  not  only  access,  but  choice  for  post- 
baccalaureate  education  for  all  those  that  desire  it  and  are  quali- 
fied for  it.  But  we  have  to  make  special  efforts  to  address  the 
groups  who  have  been  significantly  under-represented  in  graduate 
and  in  professional  education. 

Speaking  specifically  of  the  legal  profession  now,  it  is  essential 
that  we  have  a  more  diverse  legal  profession  to  represent  what  is 
becoming  an  increasingly  diverse  society  with  increasingly  complex 
needs.  The  Federal  role  in  this  area  has  been  particularly  impor- 
tant. It  is  even  more  critical  today  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Let  me  state  at  the  outset  that  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools  strongly  supports  reauthorization  of  the  three  programs 
contained  in  Title  IX  that  affect  legal  education.  Each  of  these  pro- 
grams, though  relatively  modest  in  terms  of  dollars,  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  legal  education,  and,  in  particular,  to  students  from 
groups  under-represented  in  legal  education  and  the  legal  profes- 


sion. 


I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  law  school  clinical  ex- 
perience program  that  was  discussed  a  bit  earlier  this  morning. 
This  program  provides  funds  to  law  schools.  It  is  not  a  financial  aid 
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or  fellowship  program,  as  the  others  are,  but  enables  students  to 
gain  experience  as  professionals  under  intensive  faculty  supervi- 
sion. 

A  statement  has  been  submitted  to  this  subcommittee  from  the 
dean  of  American  University  law  school  describing  from  his 
school's  perspective  what  the  clinical  experience  program  has  en- 
abled law  schools  to  do.  It  helps  develop  more  competent,  more  eth- 
ical practitioners,  and  the  Federal  Government  has  helped  to  make 
those  programs  available  to  a  larger  number  of  students. 

It  is  an  invaluable  part  of  the  student's  training,  not  unlike  the 
clinical  experiences  that  medical  students  receive.  The  Federal  pro- 
gram has  been  particularly  valuable  in  helping  initiate  new,  exper- 
imental clinics  and  helping  the  law  schools  expand  those  clinics 
that  they  would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  do. 

Just  to  give  you  an  example:  In  many  of  these  cases,  the  experi- 
mental clinics  nave  been  started  by  the  Federal  program  and  then 
are  fully  funded  by  the  law  school  when  it  becomes  more  en- 
trenched and  is  less  experimental.  A  statement  that  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  this  subcommittee  by  the  dean  of  Georgetown  University 
Law  Center  pointed  out  that  with  the  Title  IX  funds  through  the 
clinical  program,  an  experimental  program  was  begun  that  deals 
with  the  victims  of  spousal  abuse.  The  clinicis  now  the  m^jor  pro- 
vider for  victims  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  So,  cotrary  to  what 
Mr.  Childers  said,  it  is  not  just  funding  experiences  for  corporate 
lawyers. 

The  law  school  of  American  University  also  started  the  first  pro- 
gram that  focused  on  training  students  to  deal  with  veterans 
issues,  primarily  representing  disabled  veterans  before  the  Veter- 
ans Appeal  Board.  For  a  long  time,  the  faculty  and  students  of  the 
school  were  the  only  ones  representing  these  veterans. 

A  small,  new  tax  clinic  has  been  started— and  I  am  just  giving 
you  these  as  illustrations— where  students  represent  working 
people  with  regard  to  very  small  amounts  of  money  before  the  Tax 
Court  who,  otherwise,  would  not  be  represented  at  all.  Those  are 
the  people  whose  needs  have  not  been  met.  We  hope  that  we  are 
training  a  broader  group  of  students,  a  more  diverse  group  of  stu- 
dents, to  meet  those  needs. 

Although  Denise  Purdie,  who  is  the  Executive  Director  of  CLEO 
which  administers  the  Assistance  for  Training  in  the  Legal  Profes- 
sion Program  will  testify,  I  want  to  say  something  about  the  pro- 
gram from  our  perspective,  representing  the  law  schools  that  par- 
ticipate in  it.  I  can  speak  not  only  as  the  executive  director  of  the 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools,  but  also  as  a  former  dean  of 
the  University  of  Colorado,  about  how  important  that  program 
was. 

It  has  had  a  significant  impact  on  the  number  of  persons  from 
disadvantaged  backgrounds,  particularly  minorities,  entering  legal 
education  and  ultimately  the  legal  profession.  Through  this  pro- 
gram, over  5,000  minority  and  disadvantaged  students  have  been 
helped  to  complete  law  school  in  the  22  years  that  CLEO  has  exist- 
ed. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  law  schools  themselves 
absorb  more  than  half  the  cost  of  the  summer  institute  programs, 
plus  piovide  additional  funds  to  support  the  students  when  they 
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are  entering  law  school,  in  addition  to  the  small  stipend  that  conies 
from  the  Federal  Government.  So  if  one  looks  at  the  amount  of 
money  generated,  it  is  really  almost  a  three  to  one  ratio,  the  Feder- 
al Government  has  stimulated  the  law  schools  to  reach  out  to  mi- 
nority and  disadvantaged  that  they  otherwise  would  not  have  been 
able  to  do. 

The  regional  institutes  for  which  recruitment  takes  place  nation- 
wide enable  law  schools  to  have  access  to  and  to  evaluate  the  po- 
tential of  minority  and  disadvantaged  students  that  they  otherwise 
would  not  have  a  means  of  evaluating.  This  has  been  very  impor- 
tant. We  are  concerned  that  the  department  lias  decided  to  elimi- 
nate the  program. 

The  department's  earlier  position  was  to  balkanize  it,  so  it  would 
diminish  its  effectiveness,  making  it  a  fellowship  program  only.  It 
is  not  simply  a  fellowship  program,  although  it  does  provide  some 
stipends  to  students  to  assist  them  when  they  are  in  law  school. 

But  the  important  thing  is  that  it  helps  prepare  them  for  legal 
education,  and  it  helps  evaluate  their  potential,  which  does  not 
show  up  in  the  traditional  indicators  of  performances  to  determine 
whether  they  were  being  overlooked.  The  law  schools  as  individual 
schools  do  not  have  a  way  of  doing  this.  We  need  a  national  feder- 
ally-funded program  that  will  allow  this  to  be  done. 

Although  it  was  earlier  pointed  out  by  Secretary  Childers  in  re- 
sponse to  Congressman  Ford,  that  there  was  no  dearth  of  applica- 
tions for  law  schools,  where  is  a  dearth  of  minorities  and  low- 
income  people  in  the  profession  and  in  legal  education,  and  certain- 
ly, of  minority  law  teachers.  If  we  cannot  get  them  to  tew  school 
through  some  of  these  programs,  we  cannot  have  them  on  the  fac- 
ulty. And  you  do  not  have  role  models.  You  do  not  have  people 
with  diverse  perspectives  training  the  people  who  have  to  go  out 
and  serve  a  diverse  population. 

With  regard  to  the  Patricia  Robert  Harris  Fellowship  program,  it 
is  ironic  that  tho  department  has  made  special  efforts,  which  they 
then  retracted,  to  limit  it  to  Ph.D.  candidates  by  setting  that  as  a 
priority  that  would  exclude  law  students.  I  say  it  is  ironic  because 
Patricia  Roberts  Harris  was  a  lawyer,  and  at  one  time,  was  the 
dean  of  Howard  University  law  school.  To  have  this  program  ex- 
clude minorities,  low-income,  and  women  from  legal  education  is 
indeed  ironic. 

It  is  a  small  program.  In  fiscal  year  1990,  only  31  out  of  218  of 
the  new  Harris  fellowships  went  to  law  students.  That  is  14  per- 
cent. But  I  think  the  statement  submitted  by  Assistant  Dean 
Chaim  at  McGeorge  School  of  Law  illustrates  the  tremendous 
impact  of  the  program.  I  hope  that  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee will  take  an  opportunity  to  look  at  the  first  few  pages  of  the 
Exhibit  that  he  has  attached  to  his  testimony,  which  lists  the  indi- 
vidual students  who  have  received  Patricia  Roberts  Harris  fellow- 
ships at  McGeorge  and  where  they  have  gone  on  from  that;  what 
they  have  done  with  that  opportunity.  In  many  cases,  they  have 
gone  on  to  public  service,  serving  in  the  state  attorney  general's 
office,  serving  as  public  defender,  serving  in  Legal  Aid.  AH  have 
gone  on  to  have  very  successful  and  significant  careers. 
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So  I  think  that,  again,  the  Federal  Government's  impact  is  not 
only  in  making  available  fellowships  generally,  but  in  targeting 
areas  that  are  important  to  our  society  as  a  whole. 

We  urge  that  the  legislation  for  this  program  be  strengthened  by 
providing  assurance  that  the  priorities  that  are  currently  in  the 
statute  are  the  only  priorities,  so  that  it  is  not  able  to  be  shifted  as 
the  Secretary  of  Education  attempted  to  do  last  fall. 

In  my  written  testimony,  we  have  commented  on  other  parts  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act,  but  I  assume  that  there  will  be  an  op- 
portunity at  some  other  time  to  comment  further  on  those  areas.  I 
want  to  thank  the  subcommittee  very  much  for  affording  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Law  Schools  this  opportunity  to  testify  and 
provide  our  comments. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Betsy  Levin  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  BETSY  LEVIN  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICAN  LAM  SCHOOLS  CONCERNING  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Mtabiri  of  the  Subcommittee; 

I  am  Betay  Lav in,  Exacutiva  Vica  Praaidant  of  tha 
Aaaociation  of  American  Lav  School  a  and  former  daan  of 
tha  Univaraity  of  Colorado  School  of  Lav.    I  am 
taatifying  toduy  on  behalf  of  tha  Aaaociation  of 
American  Lav  Schools. 

Tha  Aaaociation  of  Aaarican  Lav  Schools  (AAL3) 
appraciataa  tha  opportunity  to  submit  its 
recommendations  concarning  tha  reauthorization  of  tha 
Highar  Education  Act  of  1965  and,  in  particular,  vith 
regard  to  the  role  of  the  federal  government  in  graduate 
and  profeaaional  education.    These  recoaaendations  vere 
developed  in  consultation  vith  and  are  shared  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  (ABA)  and  the  Lav  School 
Admission  Council  (LSAC) .    Together,  our  three 
organizations  represent  176  accredited  lav  schools 
throughout  the  United  States  and  over  127,000  students 
enrolled  in  these  institutions,  as  veil  as  thousands  of 
lav  school  applicants. 

Legal  education  serves  a  national  need  as  veil  aa 
providing  opportunities  for  individuals,  and  the  federal 
government  must  play  a  critical  role  in  its  support. 
Our  society  has  become  increasingly  complex:    it  is  in 
the  process  of  undergoing  great  changes,  trying  to  cope 
vith  coaplicated  social  and  political  problems  about 
which  there  are  conflicting  views.    In  the  p*st  30 
years,  ve  have  vastly  extended  the  civil  rights  of 
Americans  in  areas  such  as  education,  housing, 
employment,  and  voting.    Me  regulate  businesses  in  a 
variety  of  areas  hitherto  untouched,  including  the 
safety  of  their  products  and  the  extent  to  vhich  they 
are  permitted  to  impact  adversely  on  the  environment. 
Thus  the  lav  operates  in  a  society  that  is  no  longer 
simple  and  vhere  ve  cannot  easily  reach  a  consensus  on 
clear,  simple  rules.    The  very  nature  of  a  federal 
system  of  government  adds  to  this  complexity.  The 
tension  created  by  our  overlapping  systems  of  federal, 
atate,  and  local  lavs  and  regulations  is  a  necessary 
tension,  despite  the  fact  that  it  results  in 
jurisdictional  and  procedural  complexities,    it  is 
important  that  those  vho  negotiate  this  complex  legal 
system  on  behalf  of  their  fellov  citizens,  helping  to 
bring  order  to  and  regulate  our  social  and  political 
system,  represent  the  entire  spectrum  of  our  society  and 
not  just  the  privileged  fev.    Lawyers  play  an  important 
role  in  making  our  very  complex  society  vork  better. 
Lawyers  also  play  a  role  in  ensuring  that  the  many 
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levels  of  government  that  have  power  over  the  live*  of 
individuals  act  in  a  fair  and  impartial  manner  rather  than 
.  arbitrarily.    He  must  be  able  to  attract  the  best  people  to 
enter  the  legal  profession  without  regard  to  their  financial 
ability ,  and  we  must  develop  a  more  diverse  profession  to 
represent  more  adequately  the  needs  of  an  increasingly  diverse 
society. 

The  AALS  believes  the  federal  role  in  higher  education  is 
essential,    without  federal  student  financial  assistance, 
graduate  and  professional  education  would  be  beyond  the  means  of 
many  students.    The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  and  its 
subsequent  amendments,  has  enabled  millions  of  Americans  to  have 
opportunities  that  otherwise  would  not  have  been  available  and 
that,  in  turn,  have  greatly  benefitted  all  aspects  of  our 
society.    Some  changes  in  the  existing  structure  of  federal 
support  are,  however,  desirable.    The  changes  that  we  hope 
Congress  will  consider  would  involve  only  modest  costs  to  the 
federal  f isc,  but  would  be  greatly  beneficial  to  achieving  these 
goals. 

On  behalf  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools,  I 
would  like  to  express  our  strong  support  for  reauthorization  of 
three  programs  contained  in  Title  IX  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act.    These  programs,  though  relatively  nodes t  in  terms  of 
dollars,  are  of  great  importance  to  legal  education  and,  in 
particular,  to  those  students  from  groups  underrepresented  in 
legal  education  and  the  legal  profession,    we  strongly  hope  that 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  will  renew  the 
federal  commitment  to  assuring  access  and  choice  for  all. 

Although  we  have  been  asked  to  comment  on  the  programs 
relating  to  legal  education  contained  in  Title  IX  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  the  Association  shares  the  concern  that  federal 
student  aid  at  the  undergraduate  as  well  as  the  graduate  level 
has  seriously  eroded  in  recent  years.    The  erosion  in  federal 
student  aid  has  led  to  greatly  increased  indebtedness  at  the 
undergraduate  level  which,  in  turn,  impacts  adversely  on  the 
decision  to  pursue  graduate  and  professional  education.    This  is 
especially  true  for  low-income  and  minority  students  who  are 
significantly  underrepresented  in  these  areas.    We  are  also 
concerned  that  the  increasingly  high  debt  burden  accumulated  by 
most  graduate  and  professional  students  who  do  complete  the 
program  has  a  substantial  effect  on  their  career  decisions 
following  graduation.    This  is  of  particular  concern  within  the 
legal  profession.    The  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  should  be  an  opportunity  to  address  these  concerns  as  well 
as  others.    A  summary  of  our  recommendations  follows. 
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Sanaa  of  Bacgmnflifcigni: 

(1)  We  support  retention  of  and  reasonable  increaiea  in  the 
authorisation  levels  of  tha  Lav  School  Clinical  Experience 
Program,  Titla  XX,  Graduata  Program*,  Part  P. 

(2)  We  support  ratantion  of  and  reasonable  increases  in  tha 
authorisation  lavals  of  tha  Assistanca  for  Training  in  the 
Lagal  Profassion  (ATLP)  Program,  administered  by  tha 
Council  on  Lagal  Education  Opportunity  (CLEO),  Titla  XX, 
Graduata  Programs,  Part  B.    Wa  also  support  clarification 
of  tha  intant  of  tha  lagislation  that  tha  ATLP  Program  is 
intandad  to  assist  individuals  from  disadvantagad 
backgrounds,  including  studants  from  minority  groups  under- 
raprasantad  in  tha  lagal  profassion;  that  tha  program  ba 
national  in  character;  and  that  potential  grantees  ba 
representative  of  both  the  practicing  bar  and  lagal 
education. 

(3)  Wa  support  ratantion  of  and  raasonabla  incraasas  in  tha 
authorisation  lavals  of  tha  Patricia  Roberts  Harris 
Fellowships,  Title  IX,  Graduata  Programs,  Part  B,  and 
assurance  in  the  lagislation  that  the  two  priorities 
currently  in  tha  statuta  remain  tha  only  priorities  in  the 
award  of  those  fellowships. 

(4)  Although  not  part  of  Title  IX,  we  also  support 
increases  in  tha  annual  loan  Units  (and  concomitant 
incraasas  in  tha  cumulative  borrowing  limits)  for  Stafford 
Loans. 

(5)  Finally,  we  support  the  adoption  of  provisions  that 
would  make  all  aducation  loans  (private  in  origin  as  vail 
as  federal)  non-dischargeable  in  bankruptcy  in  order  to 
enable  private  interest  rates  and  insurance  feas  to  be  set 
as  low  as  possible. 


( 1 )    The  Law  School  Clinical  Bxparianca  Proarana .  Although 
tha  Law  School  Clinical  Bxparianca  program,  Titla  XX,  Graduate 
Programs,  Part  F,  doas  not  provide  financial  aid  directly  to 
studants,  it  provides  funds  to  law  schools  to  enable  students  to 
gain  axparience  as  professionals  prior  to  graduation  and  under 
intensive  faculty  supervision,  not  unlike  the  clinical 
experiences  medical  students  receive.    It  is  an  invaluable  part 
of  the  student's  training,  helping  to  ensure  that  he  or  she  is 
equipped  to  provide  high  quality  legal  services  to  the  public 
upon  graduation.    Clinical  programs  give  students  hands-on 
experience  in  interviewing,  counseling,  drafting,  negotiation, 
and  pre-trial  and  trial  procedure ;  develop  a  sense  of 
professional  responsibility  and  an  understanding  of  and 
appreciation  for  coapatanca  in  client  representation;  and  often 
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furnish  an  essential  public  service  by  providing  legal  services 
for  the  poor.    Clinical  programs  complement  and  reinforce  the 
theory  that  is  learned  in  the  classroom. 
The  significant  changes  in  the  practice  of  law  that  have 
occurred  in  the  last  decade  or  so  require  expansion  and 
improvement  of  law  school  clinical  programs;  federal  support  is 
an  essential  contribution  to  this  process,  and  should  be 
expanded. 

The  current  authorization  limits  the  amount  any  single  law 
school  can  receive  in  any  fiscal  year.    This  should  be  raised  to 
at  least  $250,000  to  reflect  the  significant  increase  in  the 
cost  of  a  basic  live-client  clinic  operation  over  the  past  14 
years.    In  addition,  law  schools  cannot  afford  to  create  new  or 
expand  existing  clinical  programs  each  and  every  year  under 
Title  IX.    The  authorizing  language  should  be  revised  to  permit 
schools  to  continue  good  programs  as  well. 

(2)     Assistance  for  Training  in  the  Legal  Profession 
Program.    The  Assistance  for  Training  in  the  Legal  Profession 
Program,  Title  IX,  Graduate  Programs,  Part  E,  is  a  modest 
program  that  has  had  a  significant  impact  on  the  number  of 
persons  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  entering  legal  education 
and  ultimately  the  legal  profession.    This  program  has  proven  to 
be  an  extremely  important  vehicle  for  preparing  disadvantaged 
students,  particularly  minorities,  for  law  school  and  assuring 
that  they  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  legal  education.  The 
program  originated  in  1968,  when  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools  joined  with  other  organizations  representing  legal 
education  and  the  legal  profession  to  create  the  Council  on 
Legal  Education  Opportunity  (CLEO)  to  address  the  problem  of 
under representation  of  minorities  and  other  disadvantaged 
persons  in  the  legal  profession.    In  1972,  the  Higher  Education 
Act  was  amended  and  this  program  was  incorporated  in  Title  IX. 

In  1968,  when  CLEO  was  established,  only  1%  of  the  nation's 
lawyers  were  members  of  minority  groups.    Today,  while  that 
figure  has  increased  somewhat  (to  about  6%),  the  number  is  still 
far  too  low.    Without  the  help  of  this  program,  however,  the 
number  of  minorities  and  low-income  persons  practicing  law  would 
be  far  lower.    In  1968,  the  percentage  of  minorities  making  up 
the  law  school  student  body  nationally  was  only  4.6%.    By  the 
fall  of  1990,  the  percentage  of  minorities  had  increased  to  14%. 
In  its  twenty-two  year  existence,  the  CLEO  program  has  helped 
over  5,000  minority  and  disadvantaged  students  complete  law 
school.    The  Association  continues  to  support  and  endorse  this 
program  because  of  its  value  to  the  nation,  the  legal 
profession,  and  the  minority  and  disadvantaged  groups  it  serves. 

The  present  program,  as  operated  by  CLEO,  has  two  central 
components  of  direct  service  to  students  —  summer  institutes 
for  prospective  law  students  and  annual  fellowships  for  those 
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graduates  of  the  lumr  institutes  that  attend  lav  school*  Tha 
itipende  of  studenta  who  arc  in  lav  sehool  Bust  ba  incraasad  to 
kaap  paca  vith  incraasaa  in  tha  cost  of  legal  education,  meaning 
that  an  incraasa  in  tha  raauthorisation  lavala  is  easential.  It 
is  important  to  nota  that  tha  lav  schools  themaelves  absorb  aore 
than  half  of  tha  cost  of  tha  summer  institutes,  both  through 
cash  contributions  and  through  tha  contribution  of  tha  sarvicss 
of  faculty  and  taaching  assistants. 

Sinca  tha  Assistanca  for  Training  in  tha  Legal  Prof  ass  ion 
program  was  developed  and  is  intandad  to  assist  individuals  from 
disadvantagad  backgrounds,  including  students  from  minority 
groups  uiMltg^raBraaantad  in  thm  legal  profession,  tha 
authorising  lagislation  should  raaff ira  that  comaitaant  by  using 
tha  undarscorsd  language. 

Tha  haart  of  ths  CLEO  program  is  tha  suamar  institutes 
which  provide  an  opportunity  for  thosa  who  might  not  otherwise 
be  admitted  to  lav  school  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  prepared 
for  the  graduate  study  of  lav.    One  of  the  great  strengths  of 
the  CLEO  program  is  that  the  program  is  consistent  nationally, 
operated  vith  a  reasonably  consistent  curriculum,  under 
reasonably  uniform  standards,  and  dravs  on  a  national  pool  of 
students  that  can  be  placed  at  lav  schools  across  the  country. 
Thus,  lav  school  admissions  committees  can  make  decisions  baaed 
upon  an  applicant's  experience  in  a  summer  institute  without 
significant  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  standards  and  training 
of  one  summer  institute  are  likely  to  be  similar  to  that  of 
another.    It  is  extremely  important  that  the  programs  conducted 
under  awards  from  the  Assistance  for  Training  in  the  Legal 
Profession  Program  be  consistent  across  the  country,  and 
important  that  they  be  coordinated  by  an  organisation  that  is 
familiar  with,  and  representative  of,  legal  education  and  tha 
legal  profession. 

It  is  also  important  that  tha  program  be  recognized  not  as 
a  program  the  primary  purpose  of  which  is  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  individuala  who  would  have  no  problem  in  being 
accepted  by  law  schools,  but  who  might  not  be  able  to  attend 
because  of  inadequate  funds.    Rather 9  it  is  a  program  that 
evaluates  and  prepares  students  who  otherwise  might  not  be 
accepted  at  a  law  school ,  but  in  spite  of  their  disadvantaged 
background,  may  have  the  potential  for  success  in  law  achool. 
Thus,  unlike  other  grant  programs,  this  program  has  always 
enviaioned  aggressive  recruitment  of  "individuals  from 
disadvantaged  backgrounds  for  training  for  tha  legal 
profession,"  post-summer  institute  placement  of  students  in  law 
schools,  and  the  provision  of  the  necessary  academic  as  well  as 
financial  support  to  enable  them  to  succeed  in  law  school. 

(3)     The  Patricia  Roberta  Harris  Fellowships  Program. 
Unlike  the  Law  School  Clinical  Experience  and  the  Assistance  for 
Training  in  the  Legal  Professions  programs,  the  Patricia  Roberts 
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Harris  Fellowships  Program,  Title  IX,  Graduate  Progress,  Part  B, 
is  far  from  exclusive  to  legal  education.    Nevertheless,  it  has 
been  an  important  source  of  grants  to  aid  minority  and 
disadvantaged  students  to  attend  lav  school.    AALS  has  long  been 
concerned  with  the  very  snail  number  of  minority  faculty. 
Unless  minorities  are  assisted  to  attend  lav  school,  there  will 
continue  to  be  a  very  limited  pool  from  which  to  select  faculty 
■embers.    Although  the  percentage  of  minority  faculty  has 
increased  from  lees  than  6%  in  1981  to  nearly  9%  in  1990,  lav 
schools  have  a  long  way  to  go.    The  educational  objectives  of  a 
minority  presence  in  lav  school       both  student  and  faculty  — 
encompass  more  than  increased  understanding  of  minority  groups. 
There  is  also  a  need  to  increase  effective  communication  across 
racial  and  ethnic  lines.    Thus  all  the  reasons  that  one  could 
outline  emphasizing  the  importance  of  increasing  representation 
of  minorities  in  lav  school  student  bodies  apply  with  even  more 
force  to  increasing  the  number  of  minority  teachers  in  the  law 
schools.    A  minority  teacher  brings  a  perspective  and  a  presence 
to  the  classroom  that  cannot  be  acquired  by  any  other  means. 

The    authorizing  legislation  for  this  program  currently 
contains  two  priorities:     for  individuals  who  plan  to  pursue  a 
career  in  public  service,  and  for  individuals  "who  demonstrate 
financial  need  and  are  from  groups  traditionally 
underrepresented  in  graduate  and  professional  study  areas. M  The 
legislation  should  prevent  the  creation  of  other  competitive 
preference  priorities  that  would  undermine  these  two  objectives 
and  effectively  eliminate  professional  students  from  program 
eligibility  as  the  Secretary  of  Education  proposed  last  fall. 

While  it  may  appear  at  the  outset  that  there  is  some 
overlapping  between  the  ATLP  and  Harris  programs,  that  is  not 
actually  the  case.    The  ATLP  Program  is  designed  to  prepare 
minority  and  disadvantaged  applicants  for  the  legal  education 
experience.    The  Harris  Program,  on  the  other  hand,  is  designed 
to  support  well -qualified  law  students  from  underrepresented 
segments  of  society  who  have  substantial  financial  need  during 
their  legal  education. 

(4)    The  Annual  Stafford  Loan  Limit-    Although  graduate  and 
professional  student*-  bear  the  primary  responsibility  for  paying 
the  cost  of  their  education  and  related  costs,  it  is  important 
that  the  federal  government  bear  the  principal  responsibility 
for  closing  the  gap  between  the  tuition  and  fees,  living 
expenses,  books,  equipment,  and  related  costs,  and  the  amount 
that  students  can  pay.    Although  appropriations  for  student  aid 
generally       undergraduate  as  well  as  graduate  and 
professional  —  have  increased  substantially,  the  value  of 
student  benefits  has  sharply  eroded.    Increasing  the  annual 
Stafford  loan  limit  to  $10,000  would  involve  only  modest  costs 
to  the  federal  fisc,  but  would  be  greatly  beneficial  to  all 
graduate  and  professional  students.    A  Stafford  loan  of  $10,000 
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in  1992  will  not  purchase  in  terms  of  cost  of  attendance  at 
graduate  and  professional  schools  what  $7,500  purchased  in  1987, 
assuming  that  ths  9%  growth  rats  in  tuition  and  costs  continues- 
Ws  thus  join  with  our  collsaguss  who  not  only  rsprsssnt  medical 
and  dsntal  education  and  ths  nation *s  graduate  schools,  but  all 
of  ths  major  higher  education  organiaations,  in  supporting  an 
increase  in  the  annual  Stafford  loan  limit  to  $10,000  for 
graduate  and  professional  studsnts.    In  addition,  ws  propose 
that  the  annual  insurable  limit  be  adjusted  automatically  to 
reflect  inflation*    We  also  support  increasing  the  Supplemental 
Loans  for  studsnts  (SLS)  limit  to  $10,000. 

(5)     Loans  Hon-Dlechftgaeable  in  Benkrupfccv.     The  AALS,  and 
its  colleagues  in  legal  education  and  the  legal  profession, 
support  the  adoption  of  provisions  that  would  make  all  education 
loans  (private  in  origin  as  well  as  fsderal,  and  for 
undergraduate  as  wall  as  graduate  and  professional  education) 
non-dischargsabls  in  bankruptcy  in  order  to  enable  private 
interest  rates  and  insurance  fees  to  be  est  as  low  as  possible. 
Students  who  acquire  a  life-long  valuable  asset  should  be 
required  to  repay  the  costs  of  Its  acquisition  out  of  ths 
returns  they  earn  in  the  future.    Current  bankruptcy  rules, 
which  do  not  embody  this  principls  for  all  private  loans, 
adversely  affect  their  availability  —  not  only  denying 
important  educational  opportunities  to  soma,  but  also  increasing 
the  pressure  on  federally-funded  programs. 

In  conclusion,  on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools,  X  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  express  our 
visws  on  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.    We  look 
forward  to  working  with  Congress  and  other  interested  parties  to 
achieve  our  mutual  goals. 
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Mr.  Andrews.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  are  going  to  next  go  to  Dr.  Cole,  who  I  understand  has  a 
flight  we  are  going  to  try  to  help  him  catch. 

Dr.  Cole,  we'll  ask  for  your  testimony,  and  then  if  any  members 
are  here  at  that  time,  we'll  ask  you  questions  so  you  can  be  on 
your  way. 

Dr.  Cole. 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  W.  COLE,  JR.,  PH.D.,  PRESIDENT,  CLARK 
ATLANTA  UNIVERSITY,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  UNITED  NEGRO 
COLLEGE  FUND 

Mr.  Cole.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  here  on  behalf  of  the  United  Negro  College  Fund,  its  41 
member  presidents  and  almost  50,000  students  in  our  distinguished 
faculty  and  staff  who  are  dedicated  to  academic  excellence,  access 
and  success. 

I  am  President  of  Clark  Atlanta  University  which  is  an  institu- 
tion that  you  may  not  be  too  familiar  with  since  it  was  just  created 
3  years  ago  by  the  consolidation  of  Clark  College  and  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity, two  historically  black  institutions,  each  of  which  is  more 
than  120  years  old. 

I  cite  that  reference  because  Clark  Atlanta  University  and 
Howard  University  are  really  the  only  two  private  comprehensive 
historically  black  universities  in  this  country  that  offer  academic 
programs  of  study  leading  to  the  doctorate  in  several  fields. 

In  all  graduate  programs  in  which  we  offer  majors,  and  award 
doctorate  degrees,  between  Clark  Atlanta  and  Howard  University, 
are  about  10  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  production  of  Ph.D.'s. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  I  will  only  g[ive  highlight  of  my  written 
testimony.  A  lot  of  information  is  provided,  much  of  which  was  re- 
hashed with  some  of  the  issues  that  were  raised  this  morning.  But 
we  speak  to  the  importance  of  a  Pell  Grant  entitlement;  reduction 
in  the  loan  burden  for  undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 

But  my  message  is  really  very  simple.  The  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  this  country  have  done  a  dismal  job  when  it  comes  to  educa- 
tion and  graduation  of  minorities  at  the  graduate  level,  both  mas- 
ter's and  doctoral.  You  heard  the  statistics  this  morning,  and  I 
won't  repeat  them.  What  I  will  do  is  cite  just  one  indication. 

For  African- Amer  ^ns,  the  statistics  are  especially  dismal.  In 
one  ten-year  span  fr  «  1979  to  1989,  the  actual  number  of  Ph.D.'s 
awarded  to  African-Americans  declined  by  more  than  23  percent. 
The  only  category  of  people  in  higher  education  for  which  that  ex- 
perienced such  a  precipitous  decline. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  and  many  of  which  were  part  of 
the  discussions  with  the  earlier  panel.  I  want  to  cite  our  interest  in 
two  programs  that  would  be  of  interest  to  the  United  Negro  Col- 
lege Fund— Patricia  Roberts  Harris  fellowship  program  and  the 
Ronald  C.  McNair  post-baccalaureate  achievement  program. 

We  believe  that  one  of  the  best  methods  to  increase  the  number 
of  African-Americans  with  Ph.D.'s  is  to  both  create  a  larger  pool  in 
undergraduate  colleges  and  universities  and  increase  Federal  sup- 
port for  doctoral  study.  In  that  regard,  I  would  like  to  make  one 
recommendation  to  this  subcommittee. 
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I  am  tony  Congressman  Owens  is  not  here.  He  was  here  earlier, 
and  he  has  been  very  helpful  and  supportive  of  a  program  that  I 
would  like  to  recommend.  It  is  called  Program  of  Augustus  F.  Haw- 
kins fellowships  in  honor  of  the  former  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  Chair,  Augustus  F.  Hawkins. 

Hawkins  fellowships  would  be  awarded  to  faculty  from  historical- 
ly black  colleges  and  universities  and  other  African,  Asian,  Hispan- 
ic, and  Native  American  Ph.D.  candidates  who  agree  to  return  to 
their  host  institution  or  any  other  associate  baccalaureate  degree 
granting  institution  with  a  significant  minority  enrollment,  to 
teach  for  2  years  for  each  one  year  of  fellowship  assistance  re- 
ceived. 

The  fellowship  program  would  include  the  following  basic  ele- 
ments: A  $15,000  Federal  fellowship  for  current  historically  black 
college  and  university,  or  tribally  controlled  Indian  community  col- 
lege faculty,  or  minority  faculty  at  other  institutions  with  signifi- 
cant minority  student  enrollment;  and  minority  baccalaureate 
degree  holders,  who  are  African-Americans  or  Asian  Americans  or 
Chinese,  Japanese,  or  Korean,  and  so  forth.  It  would  also  include 
Hispanic  Americans  and  Native  Americans. 

Additionally,  a  required  waiver  of  the  graduate  school's  tuition 
by  the  receiving  tuition,  except  in  special  circumstances  would  be 
coupled  with  the  provision  of  an  assistantship  from  that  institu- 
tion. 

The  third  element  would  be  the  provision  by  the  receiving  insti- 
tution of  a  minimum  of  a  $2,000  stipend  to  the  Hawkins  fellow 
from  the  private  noninstitutional  sources,  which  would  be  a  way  of 
leveraging  Federal  dollars  to  get  resources  from  the  private  sector. 

The  fourth  element  would  be  the  requirement  that  the  Hawkins 
fellow  teach  at  his  or  her  host  institution  after  receiving  the  degree 
for  at  least  2  years  for  each  year  of  fellowship  assistance  received. 

Mr.  Chairman,  wr  are  convinced  of  both  the  necessity  and  the 
efficiency  of  proceeding  in  this  way  to  increase  the  representation 
of  minority  faculty  who  are  in  the  professorate,  but  also  to  increase 
the  number  of  minorities  who  obtain  graduate  and  doctoral  de- 
grees. We  will  not  only  expand  the  reach  of  limited  Federal  dollars 
by  matching  them,  as  has  been  outlined,  but  we  will  also  improve 
the  student  persistence. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Thomas  W.  Cole,  Jr.  follows:] 
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^United  Negro  College  Fund,  Inc. 
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GOOD  MORNING  MR,  CHAIRMAN,  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
FOSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION.  I  AM  THOMAS  W.  COLE,  JR.,  PRESIDENT  OF 
CLARK  ATLANTA  UNIVERSITY  IN  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA*  CLARK  ATLANTA 
UNIVERSITY  REPRESENTS  THE  CONSOLIDATION  OF  TWO  PROUD  HISTORICALLY 
BLACK  INSTITUTIONS  —  CLARK  COLLEGE  AND  ATLANTA  UNIVERSITY,  EACH 
OF  WHICH  WAS  MORE  THAN  120  YEARS  OLD.  WE  ARB  PART  OF  A  SIX 
INSTITUTION  COMPLEX  INCLUDING  SPSLMAN  COLLEGE,  MOREHOUSE  COLLEGE, 
MORRIS  BROWN  COLLEGE,  THE  INTERDENOMINATIONAL  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 
THE  MOREHOUSE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE  WHICH  COLLECTIVELY  IS  CALLED  THE 
ATLANTA  UNIVERSITY  CENTER. 

CLARK  ATLANTA  UNIVERSITY,  CREATED  ON  JULY  1,  1988,  IS  A 
HISTORICALLY  AFRICAN  AMERICAN,  PRIVATE ,  URBAN,  COEDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTION  OF  UNDERGRADUATE,  GRADUATE  AND  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 
CLARK  ATLANTA  UNIVERSITY  INHERITS  THE  HISTORICAL  MISSIONS  AND 
ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  ITS  TWO  PARENT  INSTITUTIONS,  ATLANTA  UNIVERSITY  AND 
CLARK  COLLEGE.  FOUNDED  IN  1865,  ATLANTA  UNIVERSITY  IN  1929  BECAME 
AN  EXCLUSIVELY  GRADUATE  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTITUTION,  THE  FIRST 
WITH  A  PREDOMINANTLY  BLACK  STUDENT  BODY.  FOUNDED  IN  1869,  CLARK 
COLLEGE  WAS  THE  FIRST  METHODIST  AFFILIATED  COLLEGE  ESTABLISHED  TO 
SERVE  AFRICAN  AMERICANS.  EACH  OF  THESE  SCHOOLS  BEGAN  MODESTLY  BUT 
WITH  FIRM  COMMITMENT  TO  THE  HIGHEST  STANDARDS  OF  INTELLECTUAL  AND 
RESPONSIBLE  ACHIEVEMENT.  THUS,  BY  1888  CLARK  COLLEGE  HAD  DEVELOPED 
THE  INDEPENDENT  GAMMON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  AND  ATLANTA  UNIVERSITY 
WAS  PROVIDING  BLACK  TEACHERS  AND  LIBRARIANS  THROUGH  THE  SOUTH. 
OVER  THE  YEARS  THE  PROGRAM  OF  CLARK  COLLEGE  EVOLVED  FROM  ONE  WHICH 
CONCENTRATED  ON  TRAINING  TEACHERS  AND  MINISTERS  TO  A  DIVERSIFIED 
PANOPLY  OF  DISCIPLINES  IN  THE  SOCIAL  AND  NATURAL  SCIENCES  AND  THE 
ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES ;  ATLANTA  UNIVERSITY  DEVELOPED  SCHOOLS  OF 
EDUCATION,  SOCIAL  WORK,  LIBRARY  SCIENCE,  AND  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION  IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  SEVERAL  DISCIPLINES  OF  THE  SCHOOL 
OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

CLARK  ATLANTA  UNIVERSITY  INHERITS  ALSO  FIRM  COMMITMENTS  SHARED 
BY  BOTH  ITS  PARENT  INSTITUTIONS.  ONE  SUCH  COMMITMENT  IS  TO  CLOSE 
COOPERATION  WITH  ITS  CONTIGUOUS  SISTER  INSTITUTIONS  INT  HE  ATLANTA 
UNIVERSITY  CENTER:  MOREHOUSE  COLLEGE,  MORRIS  BROWN  COLLEGE, 
SPELMAN  COLLEGE,  THE  INTERDENOMINATIONAL  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  AND 
THE  MOREHOUSE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE.  ANOTHER  CONTINUED  COMMITMENT  IS 
TO  SERVING  THE  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  OF  STUDENTS  OF  DIVERSE  RACIAL, 
NATIONAL  AND  SOCIOECONOMIC  BACKGROUNDS  •  NOT  ONLY  DOES  CLARK 
ATLANTA  UNIVERSITY  CONTINUE  THE  SPECIAL  CONCERN  FOR  STUDENTS  FROM 
AFRICA,  THE  CARIBBEAN  AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES  OF  THE  THIRD  WORLD,  IT 
ALSO  HAS  A  SPECIAL  INTEREST  IN  DISCIPLINES  RELATED  TO  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  OTHER  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS.  ABOVE  ALL,  THERE  IS  THE  CONTINUED 
COMMITMENT  TO  THE  HIGHEST  STANDARDS  OF  RESEARCH,  TEACHING  AND 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  DIRECTED  TOWARD  AMELIORATION  OF  THE  INJUSTICES  AND 
SUFFERING  OF  HUMANKIND. 
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I  APPEAR  TODAY  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  UNITED  NEGRO  COLLEGE  FUND 
(UNCF) ,  ITS  41  MEMBER  PRESIDENTS,  ALMOST  50,000  STUDENTS  AND  OUR 
DISTINGUISHED  FACULTY  AND  STAFF  WHO  ARE  DEDICATED  TO  ACADEMIC 
EXCELLENCE ,  ACCESS  AND  SUCCESS  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION,  AND  TO 
ASSISTING  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  CARRY  OUT  ITS  GOAL  OF  EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

UNCF  MEMBER  INSTITUTIONS  HAVE  TAKEN  SERIOUSLY,  OVER  THE  YEARS, 
THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT'S  STATED  COMMITMENT  TO  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  IN 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  AND  WE  HAVE  PROVIDED  "ACCESS,"  "CHOICE,"  AND 
"QUALITY"  TO  BACCALAUREATE-DEGREE  SEEKING  YOUNG  PEOPLE  WITH  THE 
INTEREST,  DESIRE,  AND  ACADEMIC  POTENTIAL  TO  SUCCEED  IN  COLLEGE. 
SIXTY-ONE  PERCENT  OF  ALL  UNCF  STUDENTS  RECEIVE  PELL  GRANTS,  33 
PERCENT  RECEIVE  SUPPLEMENTAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  GRANTS 
(SEOGS),  37  PERCENT  RECEIVE  COLLEGE  WORK  STUDY  (CWS) ,  AND  51 
PERCENT  RECEIVE  STAFFORD  (GUARANTEED  STUDENT)  LOANS,  WITH  MOST  OF 
THEM  RECEIVING  MULTIPLE  FORMS  OF  FEDERAL  STUDENT  AID  AS  WELL  AS 
INSTITUTIONAL  SUPPORT  AND  STATE  GRANT  ASSISTANCE.  ALTOGETHER,  90 
PERCENT  OF  UNCF  STUDENTS  RECEIVE  FEDERAL  STUDENT  AID.  THIS  FEDERAL 
AID  HAS  SPURRED  ENROLLMENTS  AMONG  TRADITIONAL  COLLEGE  AGE  AFRICAN 
AMERICAN  STUDENTS.  DURING  THE  PAST  FOUR  YEARS,  31  OF  OUR  41  MEMBER 
INSTITUTIONS  HAVE  EXPERIENCED  ENROLLMENT  GAINS  AVERAGING  16  PERCENT 

—  AND  THE  SAME  NUMBER  REPORT  TWO  PERCENT  INCREASES  FOR  AY  1989 
OVER  AY  1988. 

IT  IS  THE  51  PERCENT  FIGURE  --  THE  DRAMATIC  GROWTH  IN  STUDENT 
BORROWING  —  THAT  MAKES  THE  SUBJECT  OF  TODAY 1 S  HEARING  SO  CRITICAL. 
MY  UNCF  PRESIDENTIAL  COLLEAGUES  AND  I ,  VIEW  WITH  ALARM  AND 
TREPIDATION,  THE  FACT  THAT  THE  NUMBER  OF  STUDENT  BORROWERS  IN  THE 
GSL  PROGRAM  AT  UNCF  INSTITUTIONS  HAS  ALMOST  DOUBLED  FROM  11,000  IN 
1982-83  TO  ALMOST  22,000  IN  1988-89.    INCREASINGLY,  UNCF  STUDENTS  - 

-  LIKE  MANY  OTHER  LOW  AND  MIDDLE  INCOME  STUDENTS  THROUGHOUT  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  —  ARE  BECOMING  INDENTURED  SERVANTS,  VIRTUAL  SLAVES  TO 
THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 1 S  FAILURE  TO  KEEP  FAITH  WITH  OUR  NATIONAL 
COMMITMENT  TO  GRANT  ASSISTANCE  FOR  LOW  INCOME  STUDENTS-  THAT 
COMMITMENT  WAS  FIRST  ARTICULATED  BY  PRESIDENT  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER 
(AND  SINCE  ECHOED  BY  EVERY  PRESIDENT,  BOTH  REPUBLICAN  AND  DEMOCRAT, 
EXCEPT  RONALD  REAGAN) ,  WHEN  HE  SUBMITTED  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
EDUCATION  ACT  TO  CONGRESS:  "...WE  MUST  INCREASE  OUR  EFFORTS  TO 
IDENTIFY  AND  EDUCATE  MORE  OF  THE  TALENT  OF  THE  NATION.  THIS 
REQUIRES  PROGRAMS  THAT  WILL  GIVE  ASSURANCE  THAT  NO  STUDENT  OF 
ABILITY  WILL  BE  DENIED  AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION  BECAUSE 
OF  FINANCIAL  NEED."  SINCE  THAT  TIME  EVERY  PRESIDENT,  EXCEPT  RONALD 
REAGAN,  HAS  WORKED  WITH  CONGRESS  TO  PRESERVE  AND  ENHANCE  "ACCESS" 
AND  SOME  MEASURE  OF  "CHOICE"  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

THIS  BURGEONING  LOAN  INDEBTEDNESS  NOT  ONLY  ADVERSELY  AFFECTS 
ACCESS  TO  COLLEGE  AMD  COLLEGE  PERSISTENCE,  BUT  IT  ALSO  AFFECTS 
CAREER  CHOICE.  IT  IS  THIS  ADVERSE  IMPACT  ON  CAREER  CHOICE  THAT 
LINKS  THE  NEED  FOR  A  PELL  GRANT  ENTITLEMENT  —  AND  LESS  RELIANCE 
ON  STUDENT  BORROWING  TO  FINANCE  A  BACCALAUREATE  DEGREE  —  TO  THE 
SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  TODAY'S  HEARING  -  GRADUATE  EDUCATION. 
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LOAN  INDEBTEDNESS  NOT  ONLY  DETERS  MANY  QUALIFIED  MINORITY 
STUDENTS  FROM  CONSIDERING  PURSUIT  OF  A  GRADUATE  DEGREE,  BUT  ALSO 
DISCOURAGES  THEM  FROM  ENTERING  THE  COLLEGIATE  PROFESSORATE .  AS  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  FIRST  (AND  FOR  MANY  YEARS  THE  ONLY)  BLACK  GRADUATE 
INSTITUTION  —  I  CAN  ASSURE  YOU  THAT  FINANCING  A  Ph.D.,  AFTER 
ACCUMULATING  MORE  THAN  $10,000  IN  LOANS  AS  AN  UNDERGRADUATE , 
REPRESENTS  A  REAL  CHALLENGE ! 

BLACKS  IN  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  —  A  PTPEUNE  PERSPECTIVE 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  MOST  RECENT  DATA,  AFRICAN  AMERICANS  MADE 
LITTLE  PROGRESS  IN  INCREASING  THEIR  DEGREE  AWARDS  BETWEEN  1987  AND 
1989.  A  MARGINAL  GAIN  OF  2  .  <S  PERCENT  IN  BACCALAUREATE  DEGREE 
AWARDS  WAS  THEIR  LARGEST  INCREASE  DURING  THIS  TWO-YEAR  PERIOD, 
FOLLOWED  BY  A  1.5  PERCENT  RISE  IN  MASTER'S  DEGREES.  ALTHOUGH 
SMALL,  THESE  GAINS  ARE  THE  FIRST  INCREASES  AFRICAN  AMERICANS  HAVE 
EXPERIENCED  IN  DEGREE  WARDS  AT  THE  BACHELOR'S  AND  MASTER'S  LEVELS 
SINCE  THE  LATE  1970S.  HOWEVER,  THESE  GAINS  DID  NOT  OFF-SET  THE 
DEGREE  LOSSES  THE  GROUP  SUFFERED  DURING  THE  1980S.  THE  TOTAL 
NUMBER  OF  BACHELOR'S  AND  MASTER'S  DEGREES  AFRICAN  AMERICANS 
RECEIVED  IN  1989  REMAINED  FAR  BELOW  CORRESPONDING  FIGURES  FOR .198 1. 
AFRICAN  AMERICANS  WERE  SUCCESSFUL  ONLY  IN  STOPPING  THE  DOWNWARD 
SLIDE  IN  DEGREES  AWARDED  AT  THESE  LEVELS.  AS  WITH  COLLEGE 
ENROLLMENT  TRENDS  IN  GENERAL,  AFRICAN  AMERICAN  WOMEN  MADE  MORE 
PROGRESS  IN  DEGREE  AWARDS  THAN  AFRICAN  AMERICAN  MEN.  DURING  THIS 
TWO-YEAR  PERIOD,  AFRICAN  AMERICAN*  WOMEN  HA  OK  A  MODERATE  GAIN  OF  4 . 7 
PERCENT  IN  BACHELOR'S  DEGREES  AND  A  SLIGHT  GAIN  OF  1-8  PERCENT  IN 
MASTER'S  DEGREES.  THE  NUMBER  OF  BACCALAUREATE  AND  MASTER'S  DEGREES 
AFRICAN  AMBIUCAH  MEW  RLCEIVtD  HEMAINUD  APPROXIMATELY  THE  SAME  IN 
1987  AND  1989.  SIMILARLY,  AT  THE  ASSOCIATE  LEVEL,  AFRICAN  AMERICAN 
MEN  DID  NOT  FARE  WELL.  THEY  NETTED  AN  8.1  PERCENT  LOSS  IN 
ASSOCIATE  DEGREES,  COMPARED  WITH  NO  CHANGE  FOR  AFRICAN  AMERICAN 
WOMEN.  BECAUSE  OF  LOSSES  SUSTAINED  BY  AFRICAN  AMERICAN  MEN, 
AFRICAN  AMERICANS  EXPERIENCED  A  j  PERCENT  DECLINE  IN  ASSOCIATE 
AWARDS  OVERALL. 

AFTER  MORE  THAN  A  DECADE  OF  PROGRESS  IN  FIRST -PROFESSIONAL 
AWARDS,  AFRICAN  AMERICANS  FELL  9.3  PERCENT  IN  THE  NUMBER  THEY 
RECEIVED  AT  THIS  LEVEL.  BOTH  AFRICAN  AMERICAN  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
SUFFERED  LOSSES.  IN  1989,  AFRICAN  AMERICAN  MEN  RECEIVED  IN  12.4 
PERCENT  FEWER  FIRST-PROrESSIOMAL  DEGREES  THAN  IN  1987,  WHILE 
AFRICAN  AMERICAN  WOMEN  EXPERIENCED  A  5.8  PERCENT  DECLINE. 

BASED  ON  1989  DATA  FROM  THE  NATIONAL  RESEARCH  COUNCIL,  LITTLE 
CHANGE  TOOK  PLACE  IN  THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  DOCTORATES  AWARDED  TO 
AFRICAN  AMERICANS  IN  1988  (805)  AND  1989  (811).  BECAUSE  OF  A 
CONTINUOUS  DECLINE  FROM  THE  LATE  1970S  THROUGH  THE  1980S,  THE 
NUMBER  0*  DOCTORATES  RECEIVED  3Y  AFRICAN  AMERICANS  IN  1989  REMAINED 
SMALL  COMPARED  WITH  THEIR  AWARDS  DURING  THE  MID-1970S-  FROM  1988 
TO  1989,  AFRICAN  AMERICAN  WOMEN  DROPPED  SLIGHTLY  IN  DOCTORATES  FROM 
494  TO  4S8.  THIS  COMPARED  WITH  A  3.9  PERCENT  GAIN  FOR  AFRICAN 
AMERICAN  MEN. 
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PROM  1988  TO  1989,  AFRICAN  AMERICANS  INCREASED  THE  NUMBER  OF 
DOCTORATES  THEY  RECEIVED  IN  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE,  ENGINEERING,  LIFE 
SCIENCE ,  SOCIAL  SCIENCE,  AND  EDUCATION.  DESPITE  THESE  GAINS,  THEY 
REMAIN  TREMENDOUSLY  UNDERREPRESENTED  IN  THE  SCIENCES  AND 
ENGINEERING.  THEY  EXPERIENCED  THEIR  LARGEST  DECREASE  IN 
PROFESSIONAL/OTHER  FIELDS  —  30.8  PERCENT,  OR  24  FEWER  DEGREES. 
IN  THE  HUMANITIES,  AFRICAN  AMERICANS  RECEIVED  6.5  PERCENT  FEWER 
DEGREES,  CONTINUING  THEIR  DOWNWARD  SLIDE  IN  THIS  AREA. Jl/ 

MINORITIES  IN  THE  PROFESSORATE 

I  BELIEVE  THAT  IT  IS  FAIR  TO  SAY  THAT  ACADEME'S  ATTEMPTS  TO 
DATE  TO  RECRUIT,  EMPLOY,  AND  RETAIN  MINORITY  FACULTY  —  ESPECIALLY 
AFRICAN  AND  HISPANIC  AMERICANS  ~  IS  A  DISMAL  FAILURE.  EVEN  WORSE. 
WHEN  VIEWED  FROM  ONE  PERSPECTIVE,  IS  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
COMMUNITY'S  ALMOST  SMUG  ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  STATUS  QUO,  I.E.  THEY 
APPEAR  "SATISFIED"  WITH  THE  PROGRESS  MADE  IN  AFFIRMATIVE  EFFORTS 
TO  EMPLOY  AND  RETAIN  MINORITY  FACULTY . _2/ 

THE  FACTS,   HOWEVER,   SPEAK  FOR  THEMSELVES: 

iaaa  a.slsi 

BLACK  19,957  19,227  13,973 

HISPANIC      8,311  7,704  7,506  • 

ACCORDING  THEN  TOTHE  MOST  RECENT  DATA  FROM  THE  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY  COMMISSION  —  INFORMATION  BASED  ON  WHAT  THE 
INSTIUTIONS,  THEMSELVES,  REPORT  TO  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  —  THE 
NUMBERS  OF  AFRICAN  AMERICANS  AND  HISPANIC  AMERICANS  IN  THE 
PORFESS ORATE  ARE  DECLINING.  WHILE  AMERICA  DEBATES  ABOUT  "QUOTAS" 
AND  WHETHER  OR  NOT  BLACKS  AND  LATINOS  ARE  REPLACING  WHITES  IN  THE 
WORK  PLACE. 

I  WOULD  ACKOWLEDGE  THAT  THERE  IS  AN  "AVAILABILITY  POOL" 
PROBLEM  AND  OUR  PROPOSAL  TO  YOU  TODAY  ACKNOWLEDGES  THAT  SIMPLE 
FACT.  THAT  AVAILABILITY  POOL  CAN  BE  AND  WILL  BE  ENHANCED 
SIGNIFICANTLY  THROUGH  CONGRESS 1  ENACTMENT  OF  THE  AUGUSTUS  F. 
HAWKINS  FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM.  THIS  WOULD  REPRESENT,  IN  OUR  VIEW, 
THELAST  LINK  IN  THE  CHAIN  (COUPLED  WITH  THE  PATRICIA  RABOERTS 
HARRIS  FELLOWSHIP)  DESIGNED  TO  MOVE  MINORITIES  INTO  COLLEGE  AND 
THROUGH  THE  DOCTORATE  DEGREE.  HAWKINS  FELLOWS  HAVE  THE  ADDITIONAL 
ADVANTAGE  OF  THEN  RETURNING  TO  THE  CAMPUS  AND  INFLUENCING  OTHER 
MINORITY    STUDENTS    TO    BOTH    SUCCEED  TO    ENTER    THE  TEACHING 

PROFESSION  OR  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  PROFESSORATE. 
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YOU  MAY  ASK  WHY  IT  IS  IMPORTANT  TC  HAVE  MINORITIES  IN  THE 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  PROFESSORATE ,  AS  WELL  AS  IN  IMPORTANT 
ADMINISTRATIVE  POSITIONS.  A  GREAT  DEAL  OF  RESEARCH  HAS  BEEN  DONE, 
IN  PARTICULAR ,  ON  THE  IMPORTANT  ISSUES  CONTRIBUTING  TO  THE  SUCCESS 
OP  BLACK  STUDENTS  IN  BLACK  VERSUS  WHITE  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 
JACQUELINE  F LEMMING,  IN  HEP  SEMINAL  WORK  BLACKS  IN  COLLEGE  HAS 
CONTRIBUTED  IMMENSELY  TO  OUR  UNDERSTANDING  OF  WHY  BLACKS  SUCCEED 
AND    PERSIST    IN    HISTORICALLY    BLACK    VERSUS    TRADITIONALLY  WHITE 

institutions  of  higher  education.  in  the  past,  we  have  surmised 
that  in  spite  of  fewer  resources  black  institutions,  as 
institutions,  were  responsible  for  the  academic  success  op  black 
and  other  minority  students.  blacks  in  college  sheds  additional 
light  on  the  reasons  for  students  success  in  these  environments . 
in  fact,  what  we  have  learned  is  that  the  ability  of  faculty  and 
staff  of  the  same  race  or  national  origin  as  the  minority  student 
contribute  to  creating  the  proper  academic  environment  which  leads 
to  academic  support,  student  persistence  and  educational 
excellence. 

two  other  graduate-oriented  programs  in  the  higher  education 
act  are  of  particular  interest  to  uncf.  the  patricia  roberts 
harris  fellowship  program  and  the  ronald  c.  mcnair  post- 
baccalaureate  achievement  program  (section  of  title  iv),  are  of 
critical  importance  if  the  federal  government  is  to  assist  in 
expanding  the  numbers  of  black  americans  and  other  minorities 
obtaining  terminal  degrees  amd  entering  the  professions.  in 
addition,  providing  top  quality  black  faculty  at  hbcus  and  at 
majority  institutions  depends  tjpon  our  ability  to  create  more 
fellowships  for  minorities  to  enter  amd  complete  graduate  school. 

uncf  believes  that  the  best  method  for  increasing  the  number 
of  african  americans  with  ph.d.'s  is  to  both  create  a  larger  pool 
in  undergraduate  colleges  and  universities,  and  increase  federal 

SUPPORT  FOR  DOCTORAL  STUDY .  ON  THE  LATTER  POINT,  IT  IS 
DISCOURAGING  TO  NOTE  THE  DECLINE  IN  FEDERAL  SUPPORT  FOR  DOCTORAL 
EDUCATION  OVER  THE  LAST  20  YEARS  PARALLELED  BY  A  DECLINE  IN  THE 
NUMBER  OF  DOCTORATES  EARNED  BY  U.S.  CITIZENS  FOR  MORE  THAN  A 
DECADE.  IN  1969 ,  FOR  EXAMPLE  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  FUNDED  60,000 
FELLOWSHIPS  AND  TRAINEESHIPS ;  WHILE  TODA*  IT  FUNDS  ABOUT  12,000. 
IN  1972,  33  PERCENT  OF  ALL  DOCTORATES  AWARDED  BY  AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  U.S.  CITIZENS;  BUT  BY  1987,  THE 
PERCENTAGE  HAD  DECLINED  TO  LESS  THAT  71  PERCENT. 

THE  PATRICIA  ROBERTS  HARRIS  PROGRAM  CAN  HELP  SOLVE  THE 
SHORTAGE  PROBLEM.  IN  FY  1989,  HARRIS  FELLOWSHIPS  WERE  AWARDED  TO 
1,007  STUDENTS  AT  183  PARTICIPATING  INSTITUTIONS,  WHICH  ACTUALLY 
REPRESENTS  A  DECLINE  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  PARTICIPATING  FELLOWS  FROM 
A  PEAK  OF  1,400  IN  FY  1986.  THIS  DECLINE  IS  DUE,  IN  PART,  TO  A 
MANDATED  INCREASE  IN  THE  FELLOWSHIP  AWARD  LEVEL  AND  THE  ABSENCE  OF 
SUFFICIENT  FUNDING  TO  SUPPORT  THAT  INCREASE . 
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SOLVING  THE  MTMQ^TTy  PROFESSORATE  PUZZLE 

~JLS,  congress  and  the  nation  seek  to  expand  educational 

OPPORTUNITY  AT  THE  UNDERGRADUATE  LEVEL  AND  TO  DESEGREGATE  AND 
DIVERSIFY  MAJORITY  INSTITUTIONS,  THERE  WILL  BE  AN  INCREASING  NEED 
TO  EMPLOY  AND  PROMOTE  AFRICAN  AMERICANS  AS  PART  OF  THE  PROFESSORATE 
AND  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION.  SINCE  THERE  IS  ALREADY  A  SHORTAGE  OF 
PH.D.*,  I  WANT  TO  RECOMMEND  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  INAUGURATE 
A  NEW  PROGRAM  TO  PRODUCE  MORE  Ph.D. 8  TO  ENTER  THE  PROFESSORATE. 
WE  SUPPORT  THE  BUSH  ADMINISTRATION'S  EFFORTS  TO  MERGE  THE  TITLE  IX 
KEJLJ^*^*1™  ™E  R0NALD  C.  MCNAIR  POST -BACCALAUREATE 
\<255VE?SENT  PR0GRAM  1N  TITLE  IV.  IN  ITS  PLACE,  THE  CONGRESS  SHOULD 
AUTHORIZE  A  PROGRAM  OF  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS  FELLOWSHIPS,  IN  HONOR 
OF  FORMER  HOUSE  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  COMMITTEE  CHAIR  AUGUSTUS  T. 
HAWKINS.  HAWKINS  FELLOWSHIPS  WOULD  BE  AWARDED  TO  HBCU  FACULTY  AND 
OTHER  AFRICAN,  ASIAN,  HISPANIC  AND  NATIVE  AMERICAN  PH.D.  CANDIDATES 
WHO  AGREE  TO  RETURN  TO  THEIR  HOST  INSTITUTION  OR  ANY  OTHER 
ASSOCIATE  OR  BACCALAUREATE  DEGREE  GRANTING  INSTITUTION  ~  WITH  A 
SIGNIFICANT  MINORITY  ENROLLMENT  —TO  TEACH  FOR  TWO  YEARS  FOR  EACH 
ONE  YEAR  OF  FELLOWSHIP  ASSISTANCE  RECEIVED. 

WE  BELIEVE  A  MINOR  MODIFICATION  IN  THE  NATIONAL  CONSORTIUM  FOR 
EDUCATIONAL  ACCESS,  INC.  PROGRAM  WILL  ACHIEVE  WHAT  WE  BELIEVE  IS 
^SS^P.0!?^172-  UNCF  HAS  MODIFIED  DR.  LEROY  ERVIN'S  PROGRAM 
(SEE  ENCIOSED  DRAFT  BILL)  AND  WE  RECOMMEND  IT  TO  YOU  FOR  INCLUSION 
IN  THE  SENATE'S  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  REAUTHORIZATION  BILL.  THE 
PROPOSED  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS  FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAMS  WOULD  INCLUDE  THE 
FOLLOWING  BASIC  ELEMENTS:  (1)  A  $15,000  FEDERAL  FELLOWSHIP  FOR 
CURRENT  HBCU,  TRI BALLY-CONTROLLED  INDIAN  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  FACULTY 
OR  MINORITY  FACULTY  AT  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS  WITH  SIGNIFICANT  MINORITY 
STUDENT  ENROLLMENTS,  AND  MINORITY  BACCALAUREATE  DEGREE  HOLDERS  WHO 
ARE  AFRICAN  AMERICAN,  ASIAN  AMERICAN  (CHINESE,  JAPANESE,  KOREAN, 
H1SPAN1C  AMERICAN  (MEXICAN  AMERICAN,  CUBAN  AMERICAN,  PUERTO 
S?S^i'3,TIVE  AMERICAN  (AMERICAN  INDIANS,  ALEUTS ,  NATIVE  ALASKAN, 
NATIVE  HAWAIIAN);  (2)  A  REQUIRED  WAIVER  OF  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL'S 
TUITION  BY  THE  RECEIVING  INSTITUTION  (EXCEPT  IN  SPECIAL 
CIRCUMSTANCES)  COUPLED  WITH  THE  PROVISION  OF  AN  ASSISTANTSHIP  BY 
THE  INSTITUTION;  (3)  THE  PROVISION  BY  THE  RECEIVING  INSTITUTION  OF 
tM«^H!I^J?:000  ST1£>END  TO  THE  HAWKINS  FELLOW  FROM  PRIVATE,  NON- 
INSTITUTIONAL  SOURCES;  AND  (4)  A  REQUIREMENT  THAT  THE  HAWKINS 
FELLOW   TEACH  AT   HIS/HER   "HOST"    INSTITUTION  AFTER   RECEIVING  THE 

?52?2LJ2PMAT  LEAST  ™°  YEARS  F0R  EACH  YEAR  OF  FELLOWSHIP 
ASSISTANCE  RECEIVED. 

  M*.  CHAIRMAN,  WE  ARE  CONVINCED  OF  BOTH  THE  NECESSITY  AND  THE 

EFFICIENCY  OF  PROCEED  IN  THIS  WAY  TO  INCREASE  THE  REPRESENTATION 
OF  MINORITY  FACULTY  IN  THE  PROFESSORATE.  WE  WILL  NOT  ONLY  EXPAND 
THE  REACH  OF  LIMITED  FEDERAL  DOLLARS  BY  "MATCHING"  THEM  WITH 
INSTIUTIONAL  AND  PRIVATE  DO  LIARS,  BUT  WE  WILL  ALSO  IMPROVE  STUDENT 
PERSISTENCE. 
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LET  ME  CONCLUDE,  MR.   CHAIRMAN,  VT   *  THREE  RECOMMENDATIONS: 

o  MERGE  THE  CURRENT  TITLE  I>  PART  A  PROGRAM  WITH  THE 
RONALD  MCNAIR  POST-BACCALAURE/ IE  A  C  H I EVEMENT  PROGRAM  IN 
TITLE  IV.  SECTION  417D(d) ,  CREATE  THE  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 
FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM  FOR  MINORITY  STUDENTS  WHO  SEEK  TO 
ENTER  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  PROFESSORATE; 

0  INCREASE  THE  AWARD-LEVEL  FOR  PATRICIA  ROBERTS  HARRIS 
ALLOWS  FROM  THE  CURRENT  510,000  TO  A  MINIMUM  OF  $15 ,000, 
WHILE  MAINTAINING  OR  EXPANDING  THE  CURRENT  NUMBER  OF 
AWARDS;  AND 

0  GIVE  CONSIDERATION  TO  MERGING  OR  ELIMINATING  SEVERAL  OF 
THE  REMAINING  FEDERAL  FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAMS  IN  TITLE  IX 
mSrp  MLIEVES  THAT  THE  JAVITS  FELLOWSHIPS  COULD  EASILY 
BE  MERGED  V^T^H  ME  NATIONAL  NEEDS  FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM  AND 
THAT  TOE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  AND  MINING  FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAMS 
COULD  BE  MERGED  AND/OR  ELIMINATED. 

1  WOULD  BE  PLEASED  TO  ANSWER  ANY  QUESTIONS  YOU  MAY  HAVE. 


It 


ENDNOTES 


1/  MINORITIES  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION,  Ninth  Annual  Status  R«P°ft, 
1990,  American  Council  on  Higher  Education,  Reginald  E.  Wilson  and 
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University,  1989;  see  also  FACULTY  EMPLOYMENT  INFORMATION  from  the 
SSuaJ  Employment  Opportunity  commission  (EEOC)  Race  and  Sex 
Employment  Data. 
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Mr.  Andrews.  Doctor,  thank  you  very  much. 
Congressman  Payne,  Dr.  Cole  is  going  to  be  leaving  us.  If  you 
have  any  questions,  we  thought  we'd  do  that  now. 
Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  certainly  appreciate  seeing  you,  and  listening  to  your  testimo- 
ny- 1  won  t  hold  you,  because  F-100  percent— support  the  Augustus 
F.  Hawkins  scholarship,  and  will  be  working  very  closely  with 
Major  Owens  who  chairs  a  subcommittee  on  which  I  sit,  Select 
Education,  to  move  it  along.  I  think  there  is  no  question  about  the 
fact  that  we  need  to  have  special  programs  to  encourage  African- 
Americans  to  go  on  to  college-level— doctoral  programs  and  mas- 
ter's programs. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  problems  that  we  have  is  that  when  Afri- 
can-Americans finally  get  that  bachelor's  degree,  they  are  so  anx- 
ious to  get  out  into  the  workforce,  because  they  have  been  strug- 
gling or  their  parents  have  struggled,  that  they  put  off  the  gradu- 
ate education. 

I  ran  into  that  problem  with  myself  when  I  received  my  bacht  • 
lors  degree  many  years  ago,  but  found  that  my  daughter,  who 
graduated  and  qualified  for  an  outstanding  scholarship  for  master's 
in  education  when  she  graduated  from  Kean  College  in  New 
Jersey,  decided  that  she  wanted  to  start  teaching,  even  though  I 
tried  to  impress  upon  her  to  go  on  and  get  her  master's  immediate- 
ly because  once  you  get  out  of  that  loop,  it  is  hard  to  get  back  in.  I 
failed  to  persuade  her  to  continue  on. 

So  I  know  that  even  in  my  household,  where  there  was  really  no 
real  economic  problem,  it  was  just  her  anxiety  and  anxiousness  to 
get  out  to  be  on  her  own.  She  had  been  dependent  for  so  long,  and 
just  wanted  to  reach  out.  So  we  need  to  have  some  additional  as- 
sistance. I  couldn't  agree  with  you  more. 

Also,  we  will  have  Ph.D.'s  and  people  with  master's  degree  in 
math  and  science  stay  in  the  pool  once  we  can  get  a  pool  of  them 
around.  You  know,  they  are  so  rare  that  when  they  get  their  Ph.D., 
and  if  they  are  in  education,  especially  in  math  or  science,  they  are 
plucked  out  by  industry  because  they  are  a  rare  commodity.  It  is 
something  like  Larry  Bird  and  basketball.  But  because  of  the 
rarity,  they  get  scooped  up. 

So,  once  we  have  more  of  these  strange  creatures  with  a  Ph.D.  in 
math  or  science  who  are  African-American,  and  male  at  that,  I 
think  that  then  ^hey  will  be  able  to  have  more  of  a  normal  career 
path  than  today  where  they  are  such  oddities  that  it  makes  it  very 
difficult.  They  simply  get  offers  they  can't  refuse. 

But  I  just  appreciate  your  testimony,  and  will  not  delay  his  de- 
parture. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Payne. 

Dr.  Cole,  thank  you  for  your  excellent  proposal  named  after 
Chairman  Hawkins.  I  know  that  all  of  us  are  looking  forward  to 
working  with  Congressman  Owens  to  try  to  make  that  a  reality. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Cole.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Andrews.  We  are  next  going  to  hear  from  Dr.  Richard  Hope, 
Vice  President  and  Director  of  the  Minority  Advancement,  Wood- 
row  Wilson  National  Fellowship  Foundation  in  Princeton,  New 
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Jersey.  He  is  accompanied  by  the  former  president  of  Princeton 
University,  Robert  Goheen.  Mr.  Goheen  is  now  Director  of  Mellon 
Fellowships  in  Humanities  for  the  Woodrow  Wilson  National  Fel- 
lowship Foundation. 
Welcome. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  O.  HOPE,  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
WOODROW  WILSON  NATIONAL  FELLOWSHIP  FOUNDATION;  AC- 
COMPANIED  RY  RORERT  F.  GOHEEN,  SENIOR  FELLOW  IN 
PURLIC  AND  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  AT  PRINCETON,  AND 
DIRECT  OF  THE  MELLON  FELLOWSHIPS  IN  THE  HUMANITIES 
IN  THE  WOODROW  WILSON  NATIONAL  FELLOWSHIP  FOUNDA- 
TION 

Mr.  Hope.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  With  your  permission,  I 
would  like  to  begin  with  Bob  Goheen,  who  accompanies  me  on  this 

P1»Jr>SGoHEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you.  I  am  privileged  to  be 
here  and  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  with  you.  I  am  Bob 
Goheen,  formerly  both  president  of  Princeton  University  and 
United  States  Ambassador  to  India.  My  interest  in  both  higher 
education  and  international  affairs  remains  very  strong. 

I  am  here  with  Dr.  Hope  today  to  try  to  urge  upon  this  subcom- 
mittee Federal  support  for  a  program  or  programs  that  would 
bring  more  minority  students  into  preparation  for  professional  ca- 
reers in  public  and  international  affairs.  My  interest  in  that  began 
in  1986  when  I  conducted  a  study  of  the  then  13  graduate  programs 
that  are  specifically  aimed  at  developing  professionals  in  interna- 
tional affairs.  Those  institutions  constitute  now  an  association 
known  as  APSIA,  the  American  Professional  Schools  of  Interna- 
tional Affairs.  ,  .  ,  x  .  ,    ,    . , 

If  the  Committee  would  be  interested,  I  have  that  study  should 

they  want  it.  ,  1L  ,  e 

Mr.  Andrews.  We'd  like  for  you  to  submit  that  for  the  record  of 
our  proceeding,  Ambassador.  Thank  you. 

Mr  Goheen.  All  right.  Now,  these  13  schools  are  not  cut  to  the 
samemold  at  all;  but  as  I  looked  into  them,  I  became  very  strongly 
impressed  how  successful  they  were  in  developing  graduates  well- 
equipped  with  both  knowledge  and  skills  to  operate  effectively  in 
this  complex  shifting  inter-dependent  world  that  we  now  live  in. 

The  single  greatest  flaw  that  I  found  through  the  institutions  of 
the  APSIA  association  was  how  very  few  minority  students  they 
were  managing  to  bring  into  their  net,  much  as  they  were  trying  to 
do  by  more  traditional  means.  One  of  my  major  recommendations 
was  that  the  institutions  individually  and  the  organization  collec- 
tively should  be  ceased  of  that  problem  and  seek  to  make  greater 
headway  • 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  APSIA  institutions  in  the  subsequent 
years  have  made  substantial  headway  in  collaboration  with  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  National  Fellowship  Foundation  that  Dr.  Hope 
and  I  represent  today.  They  have  been  joined  in  that  by  a  very  im- 
portant third  party,  the  Association  of  Schools  of  Public  Policy  and 
Management,  known  as  APPA,  which  have  previous  experience  in 
this  are  with  Sloan  Foundation  support.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  at 
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least  three  of  the  graduates  of  that  Sloan  Program  are  in  the  audi- 
ence here  today,  I  notice,  and  seem  to  have  been  very  happy  with 

it* 

Just  now,  working  with  important  help  from  the  Ford,  Rockefel- 
ler and  Philip  Reed  Foundation,  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation, 
and  these  two  organizations,  are  now  carrying  on  a  program  that 
does  offer  to  minority  students,  starting  in  the  junior  year  of  col- 
lege attractive  summer  institutes,  internships  and  support  in  the 
initial  years  of  graduate  study  to  bring  students  into  graduate 
study  for  preparation  for  careers  and  pubic  and  international  af- 
fairs. 

In  brief,  a  tested  and  effective  model  is  operating  now,  which 
does  attract  able  minority  students  into  education  to  become  ca- 
reerists in  public  and  international  affairs.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  in  the  modern  world,  this  country 
needs  greatly  increased  minority  representation  in  these  fields  of 
endeavor  and  service.  We  believe  that  the  existing  program  devel- 
oped collaboratively,  I  have  said,  should  be  expanded  and  that, 
ideally,  it  should  be  made  to  reach  down  to  somewhat  lower  educa- 
tional levels. 

Our  great  problem,  however,  is  not  with  the  program  but  is  the 
fact  that  it  lives  on  short-term  foundation  funding.  The  future  of  it 
is  very  uncertain. 

My  colleague,  Dr.  Hope,  who  is  the  vice  president  of  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  National  Fellowship  Foundation,  is  director  of  the  cur- 
rent minorities  program.  He  can  speak  more  in  detailed  to  it,  and  I 
would  like  to  turn  the  microphone  over  to  him. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Robert  F.  Goheen  follows:] 
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Testimony  of  Robert  F.  Goheen 
to 

The  Subcommittee  on  Post  Secondary  Education 
of  the 

U.S.  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
in  support  of 
A  Program  to  Support  and  Enlarge  the 
Recruitment  and  Preparation  of 
Minority  Students  for  Careers  in 
Public  Policy  and  International  Affairs 

June  13,  1991 

Mr.  Chairman.    Members  of  the  Subcommittee .. .My  name  is  Robert  F. 
Goheen;    I  am  a  former  President  of  Princeton  University  and  a  former 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  India.     Currently  I  both  serve  as  a  Senior  Fellow 
in  Public  and  International  Affairs  at  Princeton  and  am  Director  of 
the  Mellon  Fellowships  in  the  Humanities  in  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
National  Fellowship  Foundation. 

I  am  here  today  alongside  my  colleague  Dr.  Richard  0.  Hope,  to 
urge  on  the  Subcommittee  the  desirability  of  support  from  the  Federal 
Government  for  a  program  or  programs  designed  to  attract  more 
minority  students  into  preparation  for  careers  In  public  and 
international  affairs. 

My  particular  interest  in  such  an  enterprise  began  during  the 
academic  year  1986-87  when  I  was  commissioned  by  two  charitable 
foundations  to  carry  out  a  comparative  study  of  the  13  American 
graduate  programs  directed  to  the  preparation  of  students  for  careers 
in  the  international  arena.     Together  these  institutions  constitute 
the  Association  of  Professional  Schools  of  International  Affairs 
(APSIA) .     (If  you  would  be  interested  in  seeing  this  study,   I  would 
be  happy  to  submit  it  as  an  attachment  to  my  testimony). 

These  schools  are  not  all  cut  from  the  same  mold,  but  as  I  got  on 
in  my  investigations,  I  became  very  favorably  impressed  by  their 
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success,  individually  and  collectively,  in  turning  out  graduates  well 
equipped  with  both  knowledge  and  skills  to  operate  effectively  in  the 
kind  of  complex,  changing,  interdependent  world  of  nations, 
enterprises,  and  peoples  in  which  we  now  live. 

The  most  glaring  flaw  I  found  in  them- -and  I  considered  it  very 
serious- -was  how  very,  very  few  Blacks,  Hispanics,  and  American 
Indians  they  were  managing  to  attract  to  be  their,  students.  The 
proportion  of  minority  faculty  members  was  similarly  low.    A  major 
recommendation  of  my  study  was  that  the  Schools  individually  and 
APSIA  as  an  organization  should  make  strong  efforts  to  rectify  these 
deficiencies,  and  especially  so  in  the  recruitment  of  students  as  it 
can  be  a  somewhat  quicker  process  than  the  development  of  faculty,1 

In  the  subsequent  years,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  APSIA  has  moved 
firmly  in  this  direction  in  collaboration  with  the  WWNFF  that  Dr. 
Hope  and  I  represent.    And  they  have  been  joined  by  an  important 
third  party,  the  Association  of  Schools  of  Public  Policy  Analysis  and 
Management  (APPAM) ,  so  that  with  critically  important  help  from  the 
Ford,  Rockefeller,  and  Philip  Reed  Foundations,  the  WWNFF  is  now 
working  with  a  consortium  of  31  graduate  institutions  to  offer  to 
minority  students,  starting  in  the  junior  year  of  college,  attractive 
summer  institutes,  internships,  and  (eventually)  support  in  the 
initial  years  of  graduate  study. 

In  brief,  a  tested,  effective  model  has  been  established  to 
Interest  able  minority  students  in  preparing  to  become  careerists  in 
public  and  international  affairs.    There  is  no  doubt  but  there  is 


An  excerpt  from  my  study,  Education  in  U,gt  .Schools  of 
International  Affairs,  relating  to  student  recruitment  and 
especially  minorities  is  attached. 
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need  for  greatly  increased  minority  representation  in  these  fields  of 
endeavor  and  service.    We  believe  that  the  program  which  the  WWNFF 
has  developed  in  collaboration  with  the  31  institutions  of  APSIA  and 
APPAM  can  and  should  be  expanded  and,   ideally,  made  to  reach  down  to 
somewhat  lower  educational  levels. 

My  colleague,  Dr.  Hope  who  is  Vice  President  of  WWNFF  directs  the 
current  program  and  can  speak  more  directly  on  its  operations  and  to 
its  potential.     May  I  suggest  that  he  make  his  presentation  now. 
Then  we  shall,  of  course,  both  be  happy  to  respond  to  questions. 
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Attachment 


MINORITY  REPRESENTATION  IN  THE  APSIA  SCHOOLS, 

(Source: Education  in  U.S.  Scools  of  Inter- 
national  Affaira.Rohgrr  F.Goheen,pp. 57  ff) 


The  APSIA  Schools  do  not  get  such  young  people  entirely  by  chance. 
Nine  of  the  Schools  have  at  least  ont  staff  member  working  on  student 
recruitment,  and  six  have  two  or  more  persons  so  employed. 

As  shewn  in  Attachment  #6,  women  amounted  to  30*  of  the  1986-87 
enrollment  at  only  one  School,  but  no  where  did  they  constitute  less  than 
30X.    Poreign  students  filled  roughly  half  the  places  at  two  institu- 
tions, but  constituted  as  little  as  13Z  of  the  enrollment  at  two  others. 

With  respect  to  members  of  minority  groups,  whether  as  students  or 
as  faculty  members,  the  Schools  have  done  much  more  poorly.    This  is 
apparent  in  the  following  Table,  #4.    The  paucity  of  minorities  is,  of 
course,  not  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  the  APSIA  Schools.    It  characterizes 
moat  of  American  higher  education's  selective  institutions,  and  has 
proved  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  overcome.    Yet,  clearly  this  is  a 
problem  of  which  the  APSIA  Schools  must,  as  the  Quakers  say,  continue  to 
be  seized. 


Institution 


Minority  Representation  in  the  APSIA  Schools 
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Addltlonsl  ftllowshlp  money  sight  make  it  poaaible  for  more  minority 
atudonta  to  conalder  graduate  atudy  loading  to  international  airvice. 
Since,  however,  few  qualified  minority  meabera  have  boon  preaenting 
themaelves  aa  applleauta  from  among  tho  graduating  elasaoa  and 
graduates  of  our  college*,  tho  place  to  attack  tho  problem  la  vary  likely 
at  an  oarllor  atago  or  acagoa  of  education.    A  modol  may  bo  tho  Suanor 
Program  in  Policy  Skllla  for  Minority  Students,  currontly  fundod  by  tho 
Sloan  Foundation  at  ton*  oight  public  policy  inatitutiona.    Between  tha 
Junior  and  aonior  yoara  of  undorgraduato  atudy,  minority  atudonta  aro 
brought  to  thoao  campusea  for  a  program  of  atudy  dcsignad  to  help 
propara  thorn  for  graduato  atudy  and  ovontually  caroora  in  public  policy 
and  public  managoaont.    Tho  oarly  expoaure  aooaa  to  hava  producod  results 
In  aubaaquont  minority  graduata  enrollmenta;  this,  at  loaat  has  boon  true 
at  Princeton. 

Othera,  however,  would  argue  that  even  greater  aucceaa  aight  be 
achieved  if  comparable  atepa  were  taken  to  capture  the  interest  of 
minority  atudonta  in  international:  affaire  between  the  Junior  and  senior 
yesrs  of  high  achoola.    APSIA  Schoola  which  conduct  undergraduate 
orograma  in  international  affaire  might  moat  appropriately  reach  down 
into  the  high  achoola  that  way  to  bring  minority  atudents  into  their 
orbit  md  expose  them  at  an  early  age  to  the  intereat  and  challenges 
inherent  in  the  atudy  of  international  affairs.    A  model  here  la  the 
Upward  Bound  program  now  functioning  in  a  number  of  the  traditionally 
black  colleges. 
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EDUCATION  IN  U.S.  SCHOOLS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 


A  Survey  of  tht  APSIA  Schools 


PREFACE 


Tht  origin  of  ehii  survey  lias  in  program  inearases  of  eha  Exxon 
Education  Foundation  and  tha  Pav  Mamorial  Trusts,  who  hava  as  vail 
providad  its  funding.    Both  grantors  hava  been,  and  continua  to  ba, 
involvad  in  support  of  vario1  *  activitias  of  tha  country's  collagaa  and 
univarsitias  ralating  to  public  policy  and  intarnational  affairs.  Among 
tha  institutions  which  ara  natural  targats  for  thasa  philanthropic 
intarasts  ara  tha  schools  of  intarnational  affairs  lodgad  in  univarsitias 
and  aimad  aptcifically  to  davalop  intarnational  affairs  practitioners  and 
caraarists.    Groupad  now  in  a  loosa  association  callad  tha  Association  of 
Profasslonal  Schools  of  Intarnational  Affairs  (APSIA),  thasa  institutions 
now  numbar  thlrtaan  and  ara  tha  objact  of  this  survty. 

Alphabatlcally  by  unlvarslty  thay  ara  — 

Tha  School  of  Intarnational  Sarvlca  (SIS) ,  Ths  American  Unlvarslty. 
Tha  School  of  Intarnational  and  Public  Affairs  (SIPA), 

Columbia  Unlvarslty. 
Tha  Graduata  School  of  Intarnational  Ralatlons  and  Pacific  Studlas 

(IR/PS)»  Unlvarslty  of  California  at  San  Dlago. 
Tha  Graduata  School  of  Intarnational  Studlaa  (GSIS) ,  Unlvarslty 

of  Danvar. 

Tha  Edmund  A.  Walsh  School  of  Foralgn  Sarvlca  (SFS),  Gaorgatovn 
Unlvarslty. 

Tha  School  of  Intarnational  Affairs  (SIA),  Gaorga  Vaahlngton 
University.  [U 

Tha  School  s-f  Advancad  Intarnational  Studlas  (SAIS) ,  Tha  Johns 

Hopkins  Unlvarslty. 
Tha  Graduata  School  of  Publix  and  International  Affairs  (GSPIA), 

Unlvarslty  of  Pittsburgh. 
Tha  Voodrov  Wilson  School  of  Public  and  Intarnational  Affairs 

(WVS).  Prlncaton  Unlvarslty. 
Tha  Flatchar  School  of  Lav  and  Diplomacy  (FSLD) ,  Tufts  Unlvarslty. 
Tha  School  of  Intarnational  Ralatlona  (SIR),  Unlvarslty  of  Southarn 

California. 

Tha  Hanry  II.  Jackson  School  of  Intarnational  Studlas  (JSIS), 

Unlvarslty  of  Washington. 
Tha  Cantar  for  Intarnational  and  Araa  Studlas  (CIAS),  Yale 

Unlvarslty. 

For  bravlty,  thay  will  usually  ba  rafarrad  to  ganarlcally  aa  Schools  and 
individually  by  tha  nama  of  tha  hoat  or  parant  unlvarslty;  somatlaas, 
hovavar,  tha  nama  of  tha  School  has  saamad  prafarabla. 


Until  1987-88,  tha  School  of  Public  and  International  Affairs. 
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In  sponsoring  eht  survey,  tht  foundations1  inttnt  has  primarily  baan 
Co  ba  halpful  to  APSIA' s  members  by  stimulating  them  to  self-study  and  by 
aasing  thair  sharing  of  practice,  experience,  and  thought.    If  I,  tha 
survayor,  could  mark  out  soma  claar  linas  of  diraction  for  tham,  so  much 
tha  bat tar i  but  I  did  not  start  vith  any  such  obligations  nor  can  I  say 
that  I  hava  achiavad  that  sort  of  vision. 

What  tha  APSIA  Schools  mainly  hava  in  common  ara  a  commitmant  to  tha 
aducation  of  man  and  woman  to  ba  knowledgeable  and  effective  actors  in 
linas  of  sarvlca  and  amploymant  vith  intarnational  dimansions  and  cartain 
larga  quastions  of  curricular  contant  and  balanca  that  arisa  from  that 
commitmant.    Within  thasa  commonalities,  however,  thara  prova  to  ba  many 
diffarancast    A  uniform  pattarn  of  aducation  for  intarnational 
practitionars  was  tha  last  thing  any  of  us  sought.    But  if  I  had  forasaan 
tha  bewildering  divarsity  which  charactarizas  tha  fiald  —  ranging  from 
size  and  natura  of  studant  body  through  status  of  faculty,  ralation  to 
parant  univarsity,  concarn  for  foraign  languaga  compatanca,  historical 
perspective,  analytical  skills,  notions  of  a  curricular  cora,  mathods  of 
instruction,  involvement  in  rasaarch,  to  dafinition  of  mission  —  I  would 
hava  baan,  if  not  lass  willing  to  undertake  tha  study,  certainly  much 
lass  confidant  as  I  startad  on  it. 

To  soma  extent  all  this  divarsity  corrasponds  to  tha  variety  of 
naads  and  opportunitias  for  service  and  amploymant  prasantad  by  tha 
complax,  changing,  intardapandant  world  of  nations,  antarpriaas,  and 
paoplas  in  which  wa  liva.    But  thasa  axtarnal  pluralities  make  it  all  tha 
mora  difficult  to  astablish  solid  normative  criteria  for  measuring 
educational  performance  or  to  plot  optimal  linas  of  development.  My 
principal  effort ,  therefore,  has  been  to  lay  out  for  inspection 
significant  elements  of  the  institutional  divarsity  and  to  draw 
comparisons  which  I  hope  will  prove  informative  and  useful.    I  hava  not 
avoided  entirely,  however,  the  temptation  to  offer  normative  comments 
from  time  to  time. 

An  initial  query  to  the  Deans  and  Directors  asked  them  to  identify 
the  major  problems,  trends,  and  opportunities  facing  thair  schools  now 
and  over  the  next  five  to  ten  years.    The  two  concerns  most  commonly 
voiced  were:  (a)  soma  shifting  of  the  principal  markets  for  their 
graduates  to  the  private  sector,  coupled  to  (as  it  was  seen)  inadequate 
appreciation  of  PSXA  "products'1  there,  and  (b)  an  undermining  of  tha 
development  of  liberally  educated  generallst  graduates,  good  for  the  long 
term,  by  increasing  external  demands  for  specialized  and  Immediately 
applicable  competences.    Also  recurrent  but  less  prominent  was  the 
Importance  of  undergraduate  preparation,  especially  with  respect  to 
language  skills,  that  would  permit  students  to  go  out  well  equipped  for 
work  of  an  international  cast  of tar  a  normal  two-year  run  to  the  Master1 s 
degree.    These  are  thre«  themes  that  will  reappear,  more  than  once,  in 
the  body  of  the  report. 

Indeed,  whatever  this  survey  has  by  way  of  substance  derives  in 
large  measure  from  the  APSIA  Deans  and  Directors  and  their  administrative 
associates i  who  hava  been  generous  with  sheir  time,  attention,  and  sood 
counsel.    We  conferred  collectively  for  several  hours  at  last  fall's 
APSIA  meeting.    I  or  my  aaaociate,  Thomas  Putnam,  have  talked  with  all  of 
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thtm  at  iom  lengeh  individually  and  also  with  faculty  members  and, 
usually,  atudanti  on  ehair  hoaa  ground.    The  School!  have  completed  two 
lengthy  and  rather  complex  questionnaires  that  ve  imposed  on  them.  There 
have  been  many  lesser  exchanges  by  phone  and  letter  to  clarify  particular 
points. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  invaluable  assistance  of  Thomas 
Putnam,  a  second-year  student  in  Princeton's  Voodrov  Wilson  School  during 
1986-87.    Not  only  is  he  responsible  for  fastening  together  many  of  the 
nuts  and  bolts  of  this  survey  in  the  form  of  its  comparative  tables;  he 
has  also  contributed  important  perceptions  and  ideas  throughout  the 
course  of  the  study. 


Focus  and  Setting;    This  survey  is  centered  on  graduate  education  in 
schools  of  international  affairs.    While  it  looks  at  PhD  and  mid-career 
programs,  the  principal  subject  is  terminal  Master's  degree  program* 
designed  to  develop  graduates  capable  of  acting  knovledgeably  and 
effectively  in  occupations  with  international  dimensions. 

Even  so.  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  in  passing  signs  of  broadening 
public  concern  for  international  affairs  and  international  affairs 
education.    A  recent  survey  by  the  Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  discovered  that  among  the  general  public  since  1983  "a  greater 
seusitivity  to  foreign  affairs  has  occurred.    ...The  public's  concern  for 
foreign  policy,  as  opposed  to  domestic  economic  and  social  issues .  is 
more  evenly  balanced."    (Foreign  Policy,  #66.  Spring.  '87,  p.  41.)[2]  In 
educations  the  APSIA  members  which  offer  undergraduate  majors  in 
international  relations  all  report  strong  upward  pressure  on  er>?r.'  .'dents, 
and  most  have  had  to  place  a  cap  on  the  number  of  undergraduate 
concentrators  they  can  accommodate.    Following  a  time  of  national 
inturning  and  amid  continuing  elevation  of  individual  self  gratification, 
these  indications  of  revived  international  interest  and  concern  are 
surely  heartening. 

To  this  silver  cloud  there  is,  however,  a  dark  underside  —  namely, 
the  reductions  in  recent  years  of  the  Federal  Government 1 s  financial 
underwriting  of  the  country's  foreign  affairs  functions.    The  contrast  is 
the  subject  of  a  short,  telling  essay  by  Peter  Krogh  in  the  Retort  of 
the  Dean,  1986:    Edmund  A.  Walsh  School  of  Foreign  Service,  Georgetown 
University,  pp.  9-fiT    "Coincident  with  the  heartening  increased  interest 
(of  students)  in  the  School."  he  writes,  "the  country,  through  its 
elected  representatives,  has  reduced  its  official  capacity  to  conduct 


A  contrary  trend  was  outlined  as  recently  sa  the  1985-86  winter 
issue  of  Foreign  Policy  by  Thomas  Hughes  in  an  article  entitled  "The 
Twilight  of  Internationalism."    Moreover  pockets  and  strands  of  a 
rabidly  conservative  nationalism,  of  course,  continue  to  exist 
across  the  country  and  surface  sometimes  even  at  high  levels  of 
government.    The  only  APSIA-related  activity  that  seems  to  have 
drawn  frontal  attack,  however,  is  Denver's  Center  for  Teaching 
International  Relations,  a  pre-collegiate  teachers'  training  unit  of 
the  university's  Graduate  School  of  International  Studies. 
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International  affairs  by  201."    Kis  observation** (  to  bt  sure,  exclude 
both  tht  country's  military  buildup  and  a  less  patent  factor  not  readily 
measurable.    It  it  the  broad  extension  through  tht  Federal  agencies  of 
international  involvements  and  responsibilities. [3]    But  If  one  believes 
that  diplomacy  and  related  activities  should  be  the  nation's  first  line 
of  defense,  or  thac  in  a  highly  Interdependent,  multipolar  world,  they 
are  essential  to  the  sustaining  of  the  country1 s  global  Interests  and 
responsibilities,  then  one  must  feel  grave  concern  at  the  deep  cuts  in 
their  funding  made  over  the  pest  decade  end  especially  in  the  lest  three 
years.    Are  our  priorities  right,  one  may  ask,  when  «s  a  percentage  of 
GNP,  the  United  States'  financial  commitment  to  its  International  affairs 
agencies  ranks  below  that  devoted  to  comparable  functions  by  all  of  its 
principal  allies? 
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The  latter  phenomenon  is  looked  at  on  pages  23-24. 
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X.  OVERVIEW 

While  It  has  become  a  truism  to  say  that  va  live  in  a  highly 
interdependent  world,  tha  face  navarehalaaa  remains.    Moat  Asarlcans  need 
to  recognize  and  learn  Co  daal  with  it  better  than  wa  commonly  do.  Tha 
American  economy  is  now  clad  into  not  only  the  economies  of  western 
Europe  and  Japan  but  also  those  of  the  developing  nations  In  what  amounts 
to  a  global  set  of  lneer linkages.    Big  power  politics  still  makes  Its 
muscle  felt,  but  alongside  it  now  demanding  attention  and  often  carrying 
collective  weight  are  Che  aspirations  and  rising  capabilities  —  and  too 
often  also  the  weak  economies  and  indebtedness  —  of  130  or  more  lesser 
powers,  linked  together  both  In  the  United  Nations  and  In  various 
regional  groupings. 

Modern  high-speed  communications  have  shrunk  the  globe  temporally 
and  specially  —  and  so,  coo,  have  ballistic  missiles.    Whether  Pakistan 
has  or  has  not  developed  an  atomic  bomb  cannot  these  days  be  of  concern 
only  to  her  neighbors;  It  has  grave  Implications  for  world  peace.    So  has 
tha  Iran* Iraq  war  as  It  bears  on  the  oil  resources  of  the  Gulf.    On  a 
leaser  scale,  the  corn  farmer  In  Iowa  benefits  from  poor  harvests  In  Che 
Soviet  Union,  and  Che  coffee  grower  In  ehe  Nllglrl  Hills  of  South  India 
prospers  whan  frosts  hie  ehe  coffee-growing  areas  of  Brazil.    In  Iceland 
a  plane  near  Reykjavik  processes  bauxite  from  Africa  and  ships  aluminum 
all  over  tha  world.    Examples  proliferate.    In  numerous  ways,  large  and 
small,  ehe  affairs  of  every  nation  not*  Impinge  on  every  oeher  nation, 
while  Industrial  pollution  raises  thraacs  to  tha  durability  of  "spaceship 
earth"  as  a  vehicle  for  human  Ufa. 

An  all  too  Ironic  face  is  ehae  ehe  bringing  of  ehe  world's  peoples 
closer  together  In  time  and  space  has  not  in  many  cases  generated  greater 
amity  or  even  tolerance  among  ehan.    Instead,  le  has  often  generated 
friction  and  disagreement  because  of  competing  interests,  economic 
disparities,  inter-cultural  differences  and  misunderstandings.    In  this 
sore  of  tense,  shrunken,  and  interdependent  world,  ehe  United  Seaeas 
cannot  stand  aloof,  unaffected  by  what  goes  on  our  across  ehe  Atlantic 
and  tha  Pacific.    Tha  problems  and  ehe  promise  there  are  not  Just  on  our 
doorstup;  they  reach  Into  our  homes  and  lnec  our  offices,  as  ehe 
country's  enormous  trade  deficit  and  ehe  U.S.  hostages  held  in  Lebanon 
both  forcefully  Illustrate. 

All  this  calls  for  determined  and  extended  educational  effort  In 
America  to  develop  knowledgeable  citizens  who  can  understand  such 
complexities  without  being  intimidated  or  "turned  off"  by  them  and  who 
also  can  appreciate  cultures  oeher  ehan  ehalr  own,  including  now  ehey  may 
lead  eo  different  points  of  view  ehan  ours.    It  Is  whan  wa  can  understand 
and  even  respect  such  differences  that  peaceful,  negotiated  settlements 
are  likely.    The  obverse,  parochialism,  mora  often  than  not  spawns  either 
short-sighted  Indifference  or  excessive  bellicosity. 

This  Is  no  new  call.    Since  World  War  II,  le  has  been  sounded  by  a 
number  of  studies  and  national  commissions  —  most  notably  In  tha 
foundation-backed  Morill  Report  of  1961,  Educe t ion  and  World  Affairs,  and 
tha  1979  Report  of  ehe  President's  Commission  on  Foreign  Language  and 
International  Studies,  appointed  by  President  Carter  (more  commonly  known 
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as  cht  Ptrkine  ttport,  for  ics  cheirmen.  Jamas  A.  Ptrkins) ,  tnclcltd 
Strangth  Through  Wisdom;  A  Crlclqu*  of  U.S.  Capablllcy.    Shelf-loads  of 
EooEiaaS  monograpEe  on  aapactt  of  international  aducation  art  now  co  bt 
found  In  university  Ubrerlea  across  che  country,  tad  aducacional 
Journala  contain  a  plethora  of  arclclaa  on  cha  aubjtct.  Mora 
importantly,  with  cha  aid  and  tncouregemenc  of  severel  of  chs  major 
foundation  In  cha  I960* a  and  tha  Tltla  VI  grants  of  cha  Pederel 
Covarnsanc  atnea  cha  laca  1950a*  chs  capacity  of  cha  nation1  • 
univaraiclaa  and  collsges  in  crainad  faculcy  and  library  raaourcat 
relaclng  co  inctrnacional  affalra  and  ncn-wmectrn  culcurte  haa  madt  a 
quantum  laap  forward  compared  co  condiciona  prior  co  World  War  XX.  Aa 
cha  Ptrkine  Report  firmly  documanca  and  make  a  sloqusncly  cleer,  howtvtr, 
American  higher  aducaclon  haa  a  long  way  co  go  bafora  1c  will  ba 
adequately  prapariag  cha  major  porclon  of  lea  graduacaa  co  undaracand  cha 
nacurt  of  cht  largar,  inctrnacional  world  in  which  chay  will  liva  and 
work. 

Striking  in  all  che  llcaracura  mentioned  ebove,  la  cha  daarch  of 
tcudlaa  chat  baar  dlraccly  on  that  mail,  buc  tlgnlflcanc  pare  of  cha 
American  adueaclonal  acaaa  with  which  wa  ara  concarnad  in  chla  aurvay  — 
namely 9  cha  qumel-professlonal  achoola  chac  aaak  co  turn  out 
pracclclonara  broadly  prepared  co  operece  in  cht  ertna  where 
inctrnacional  and  national,  public  and  privaca  inctreaca  Inctracc  and 
commingle. 

Enrolling  alcogacher  tome  3,300  graduaca  tcudanca  and  producing  soma 
MOO  holdera  of  advanced  degrtta  tach  ysar,  cha  chirtetn  member 
lnaclcuclona  of  APSIA  raprtaanc  a  small  fraction  of  inctrnacional 
aducaclon  in  cha  Unlced  States.    Tec,  chty  art  alnguUr  and  tlgnlflcanc 
in  chair  principal  co«ltmanc  —  cha  prtparacion  of  man  and  woman  co  bt 
knovltdgaablt  and  ef'sccive  accora  in  lints  of  service  and  unploymenc 
vlch  lncernaclonel  dimensione. 

Gone  ara  cht  days  when  a  high-ranking  diplomat  did  noc  have  co  bt 
convtrtanc  with  complex  macttrs  ralaclng  co  economlce,  cachnology,  end 
social  change.    So,  coo.  are  che  days  gons  whsn  a  lsading  commercial 
banker  waa  wall  aervsd  with  knowledge  only  of  che  domestic  tconomy  or 
could  ignore  cht  policical  implicaciona  of  Inctrnacional  financiel 
balancea.    The  educaclon  offtred  in  che  APSIA  tchoola  is  chsrafore 
haavily  mulcidiscipllnary  in  order  co  prepare  graduates  for  a  world  in 
which  iaauee  seldom  present  chtmaelvts  cidily  or  sxclusively  aa  economic 
or  policical  or  social.    In  chla  rsspacc  chair  gradumcss  will  be  beccsr 
adapesd  co  cha  "real  world"  of  accion  and  affalra  than  are  cheir  many 
more  numerous  concemporariee  holding  degreea  in  a  tinglt  acedemic 
diacipliae.    And  while  soma  bualr.aaa  schools  now  include  an  incarnecionel 
componenc  —  one  or  two  have  puc  a  apaclal  amphaait  on  ic  —  cha  much 
larger  numbtra  of  MBA's  issuing  from  chsm,  gansrally,  do  noc  beneflc  from 
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as  broad  or  at  dttp  an  exposure  eo  international  affairs  and  foreign 
cultures  as  do  tht  APSIA  graduates. [ I ] 

In  brief,  alehough  cht  APSIA  schools  educate  a  small  proportion  of 
tht  nation's  graduates •  thty  turn  out  tht  sore  of  graduates  nttdtd  by 
sort  and  mora  organization*  both  public  and  privatt  in  today's  world  of 
lntardtptndtnt  nations  and  enterprises.    Their  alumni  art  tht  prototype 
employee  of  tht  futurt  —  prepartd  to  face  probltms  and  make  decisions 
that  are  cross-disciplinary  and  set  in  an  international  framework.  They 
thus  bring  to  work  of  an  international  cast  a  comparative  advantage  thac 
needs  to  be  better  articulated  by  the  Schools  and  better  recognized  by 
potential  employers . 

These  generalizations  characterize  the  APSIA  schools  looked  at 
collectively.    As  previously  indicated,  when  one  seeks  to  draw 
comparisons  among  them,  they  display  many  differences  —  and  not  the 
least  in  how  they  pursue  the  general  objectives  at  which  we  have  just 
been  looking. 

Host  of  the  Schools,  for  example,    include  in  the  instruction  they 
offer  substantial  work  in  policy  analysis  and  choice,  but  three  (Denver's 
SIS,  Washington's  Jackson  School,  and  Yale's  CIAS)  proclaim  themselves  as 
centers  for  International  Studies,  rather  than  Affairs  or  Relations  or 
Service.    The  varied  nomenclature  may  mainly  reflect  historical  vagaries, 
but  at  the  Master's  level  the  designation  "Studies"  in  these  Schools 
seems  in  some  measure  to  reflect  concern  for  academic  learning  aa  such  as 
against  attention  to  policy  analysis,  contemporary  issues,  applicable 
knowledge,  and  the  processes  of  decision  making. [2]    There  is,  to  be 
sure,  no  clear-cut  dividing  line  between  these  emphases,  and  none  of  the 
Schools  leans  exclusively  to  one  extreme  or  the  other. 

Again,  in  two  of  the  Schools  just  mentioned  (the  Jackson  School  and 
Yale's  CIAS),  there  is  a  heavy  reliance  on,  and  deliberate  engagement  of, 
other  Schools  and  Centers  of  the  two  universities.    This  is  particularly 
so  for  practical  knowledge  desired  by  their  students  as,  for  example, 
about  business  practices  or  in  applied  developmental  economic*.  In 
contrast,  at  George  Washington  until  the  spring  term  of  1987  literally 
all  courses  taken  by  SXA  Master's  level  students  were  in  the  liberal  arts 
departments.    Under  the  reorganization  in  process,  some  graduate  courses 
-\re  now  offered  by  SIA  itself,  but  most  remain  in  the  departments.  In 
most  of  the  other  Schools  the  instructional  program  Is  mere 
self-contained,  although  electives  may  be  pursued  in  other  parts  of  the 


For  those  Sc^ls  which  include  concentrations  in  domestic  public 
affairs,  Princeton's  Woodrow  Wilson  School  and  Pittsburgh's  Graduate 
School  of  Public  end  International  Affairs,  one  can  add  familiarity 
with  governmental  processes  as  an  additional  advantage. 

The  new  School  at  UC  San  Diego  seeks  to  have  it  both  ways  in  terming 
Itself  the  Graduate  School  of  International  Relations  and  Pacific 
Studies.    More  detailed  comparisons  of  the  practices  of  the  L3 
Schools  in  this  and  other  respects  are  drawn  in  the  sections  that 
follow  on  Curriculum  and  Pedagogy. 
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university,  and  faculty  from  arts  and  science  departments  may  be  involved  . 
ia  teaching  within  the  School. 

Some  Schools  (tost  notably  Georgetown  and  SAIS)  have  far  stiffer 
foreign  language  requirements  and  offer  their  students  no  re  assistance  m 
•eeting  the*  then  do  the  rest.    Such,  too,  are  the  plans  and  preparations 
at  San  Diego.    Elsewhere  the  differences  in  what  the  several  Schools 
require  and  provide  with  respect  to  foreign  languages  runs  the  gamut  from 
nothing  to  a  great  deal. 

Columbia's  SIPA  and  Washington's  Jackson  School  each  incorporate  a 
battery  of  very  strong  interdisciplinary  Area  Studies  centers  or 
institutes  which  historically  preceded  their  International 
Affairs/Studies  Hester's  programs.    The  former  provide  the  latter  a 
particularly  rich  cultural  context.    Host  of  the  other  Schools  offer 
concentrations  in  a  half-dosen  or  so  foreign  countries  or  regions,  but 
their  weight  within  the  Schools  is  less  striking.    American,  while 
permitting  regional  specialization  in  its  H.A.  in  International  Affairs, 
encourages  students  with  area  competence  to  earn  degrees  reflecting 
functional  specialization  —  i.e.,  am  H.A.  in  International 
Communication,  an  H.S.  in  International  Development  Management,  a  joint 
J.D./H.A.  degree,  and  a  PhD  in  International  Relations.    Meantime,  two 
Schools  (Pittsburgh,  Princeton)  do  not  provide  for  foreign  area 
concentrations  other  than  as  electives  taken  outside  the  School. 

That  peculiarity  reflects  the  fact  that  Pittsburgh  and  Princeton 
enroll  students  to  concentrate  on  either  domestic  or  international  public 
affairs »  and  neither  offers  the  split,  two-track  curriculum  of  Columbia's 
SIPA  leading  to  distinct  HIA  and  MPA  degrees.    Whereas  they  face  no 
foreign  lanr*.*ge  requirement,  students  at  Pittsburgh  and  Princeton 
electing  to  ^ucentrate  in  international  affairs  are  generally  expected 
to  bring  some  foreign  language  competence  with  them  at  entry  and  are 
encouraged  to  maintain  and  advance  it  en  route  to  the  degree. (3] 

In  the  i am*  Schools,  students  believe  that  they  gain  from  greater 
exposure  than  ia  the  other  Schools,  both  ia  and  outside  the  classroom,  to 
domestic  public  issues  as  well  as  from  an  emphases  on  the  acquisition  of 
analytical  tools  useful  regardless  of  geography  and  culture.    But  these 
differences  again  are  matters  of  degree.    In  all  the  Schools  some 
deliberate  attention  appears  to  be  given  to  the  bearing  of  the  U.S. 
politico-ecoaooic  system  on  its  foreign  policy  and  to  the  frequent 
interaction  of  domestic  and  international  affairs. 

Several  of  the  School*  (notably,  Georgetown,  Princeton,  Tale) 
restrict  their  adeissions  severely  ia  order  to  insure  relatively  snail 
entering  classes,  close  f*cul*yetudent  interaction,  and  very  high 
standards  of  student  performance    This  is  not  to  imply  that  the  latter 
two  characteristics  mark  only  those  three  institutions  but  is  rather  to 
point  up  an  important  variation  at  American  and  George  Washington.  While 


In  the  body  of  th*  stud?,  curricu^r  requirements  reported  fo: 

Pittsburgh  -ad  Ptfiacetwft  wiH  be  those  faced  by  concentrators  in 

international  affairs. 
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•till  admitting  only  about  ona  out  of  four  applicants,  ehay  hava 
dallbaraealy  opanad  thair  doors  to  part-tioa  atudtnta  and    thus  can  sarva 
ouch  largar  numbara  of  abla  aapirants  than  could  nanaga  or  afford 
full-tima  anrollmant.  [4] 

Tha  locations  of  tha  institutions  laad  to  furthar  dlffarancas.  Tha 
four  Schools  locatad  in  tha  District  of  Columbia  can  and  do  much  mora 
aasily  lnvolva  in  chair  instruction  axpariancad  practitionars  (many 
holding  advancad  dagraas)  as  adjunct  faculty  and  part-tiaa  lacturars  from 
agancias  of  eha  Fadaral  Govarnmane  than  can  eha  Schools  locatad 
alsavhara.    Similarly,  Washington's  Jackson  School  and  eha  nav  School  at 
San  Diago  sae  ehair  sights  principally  on  eha  affairs  and  constituancias 
of  eha  "Pacific  Mm,"    Tat,  ie  is  not  eonvarsaly  erua  ehae  eha  aase  coase 
Schools  any  longar  cantar  ehair  attantion  primarily  on  Europa.  Third 
World  and  Case  Asian  concarna  eand  eo  ba  among  ehair  prominant  intaraata. 

All  ehis  dlvarsley,  and  mora,  prasanes  careain  obseaclas  eo  eidy 
analysis;  yae,  eha  diffarancas  ara  not  aneiraly  haphazard.    As  suggasead 
aarliar,  in  earma  of  study,  ehay  raflace  eha  many  kinds  of  knovladga, 
inquiry,  and  analysis  raquirad  to  comprahand  fully  eha  complax, 
damanding,  shifeing  world  of  nations,  antarprlsas,  aud  paoplas  in  which 
va  liva.    And  in  tarms  of  action,  ehay  ambody  eha  naad  in  lneamaelonal 
affairs  for  parsons  who  not  only  possass  broad  avaranass  but  also  ara 
abla  eo  managa  ona  or  mora  aubseantiva  or  functional  capablllelas. 

A  broad,  muleidisciplinary  and  cross-cultural  parspacelva  is 
normally  an  assae  in  daaling  vieh  inearnasional  problams,  but  bayond 
ehae,  soma  tasks  "out  thara"  raquira  mora  familiariey  vieh  lav,  oehars 
vieh  aconomics,  oehars  vieh  ineamaeional  polieical  ralaelons,  oehars 
vieh  businass  oat hods,  oehars  vieh  a  pareicular  foraign  cultura,  and  so 
on.    No  tvo-  or  avan  ehraa-yaar  curriculum  can  prapara  all  atudanta  eo 
copa  vieh  tha  full  gamut.    And  sinca  no  seudane  is  going  eo  ba  aqually 
gifead  or  adape  across  such  a  spacerua  of  possibilieias,  ie  la  rlghe  ehae 
ha  or  sha  should  ba  abla  eo  davalop  suleabla  sores  of  spaclal  compatanca 
alongslda  a  daslrabla  maaaura  of  braadth. 

In  fina,  eha  naads  and  opportunitiaa  which  eha  inearnatlonal  arana 
holds  out  to  ehosa  vho  vculd  axarcisa  in  ie  (and  aam  a  living)  ara 
variad.    Thay  call  for  eha  angagamane  of  a  vida  ranga  of  lnearases  and 
ealanes.    Tha  dif faraneiaead  offarings  of  eha  APSIA  schools  sarva  eha 
ovarall  raqulramanes  battar  than  could  common,  homoganlzad  programa. 


Tha  axtant  eo  vhlch  a  School  is  "tuition  drivan"  also  baars  on  eha 
axeane  eo  vhlch  ie  can  or  cannot  limit  les  anrollmane.  Aaarican 
Unlvarsley  and  SAIS  ara  tvo  placas  vhara  eha  naad  for  tuition  lncoma 
eo  maintain  axlselng  faculey  and  programa  dlceaeas  a  somavhae  largar 
seudane  body  ehan  tha  daans,  faculey,  and  anrollad  seudanes  would 
prafar. 
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XX.    MISSION,  CURRICULUM.  TIME  TO  DECREE.  AND  MARKETS: 

Tht  four  lubjtcci  of  chli  chapttr  all  tntarsact  and,  to  a  dtgrtt. 
condition  ont  aaothar.    With  that  racognltlon  in  mind,  chty  will  bt 
trtatad  sarlatlm. 


Wall-tatablia had  proftttiont  luch  as  tnginttring,  lav,  or  ©tdicint, 
art  gtnarally  charactarlzad  by  chraa  faaturas:    (I)    poiianion  of  4 
larga,  compltx,  but  vtll  organlzad  body  of  knovltdgt;  (2)  ctrtaln  wall 
dtvalopad  sathods,  ctchniqutt  or  skills  for  cha  application  of  that 
knovltdgt;  and  (3)  aoma  carcifying  procaduraa  indicating  chat 
institutions  ara  adaquataly  aqulpptd  to  offar  good  training  in  thasa 
mattars  and  that  individuals  ara  sufficiantly  varsad  to  ba  trustworthy 
practitionars. 

Against  this  maasura,  tha  APSXA  schools  ara  at  most  partially 
profasiional.    Xntarnational  ralations  in  its  political*  aconomic, 
social*  and  cultural  manif astations  dots,  lndaad,  constituta  a  larga, 
complax,  and  nov  quita  highly  davalopad  body  of  knovltdgt.    It  is 
probably  not  much  mora  lntarnally  fracturad  into  dlserata  lntallactual 
dlsclpllnas  than  ara  anglnaarlng  or  aadlclna,  and  significant 
lntardlsclpllnary  and  cross-cultural  brldgas  hava  baan  and  ara  balng 
built  that  halp  pull  tha  flald  togathar.  In  tans  of  thalr  sub j  act 
mattar,  than,  tha  APSIA  schools  can  probably  ba  said  to  ba 
••profasaional." 

Vary  notabla  in  tha  APSXA  Schools  ara  tha  dlffarancas  in  tht  dtgrtt 
and  mannar  of  concarn  dlsplayad  toward  imparting  to  studtnta  cha  mathods 
and  tachnlquaa  for  applying  pravalant  thtory  and  accuaulatad  knovltdgt  to 
"rtal  vorld"  situations.    Whlla  aducatlonal  programs  and  mathods  ara  by 
no  maans  uniform  in  any  of  tha  astabllshad  profassions,  nona  of  tha  APSIA 
Schools  appaar  to  lnculcata  tha  tachnlquaa  of  practlca  as  lntantly  and 
thoroughly  as  do  most  schools  of  bualnass,  anglnaarlng,  lav,  and 
aadicina.    This  is  so  dtapltt  now  vidaspraad  racognltlon  that  tha  skills 
antailad  in  quantltatlva  analysis,  mlcro-and  macro-aconomic  training,  and 
alamants  of  buslnass  and  organizational  managamant  art  broadly 
strvlctablt  for  practltlontra  in  both  tha  public  and  prlvata  stctors  of 
lnttrnatlonal  affairs.    Xllustratlvt  art  San  Diago'a  dtclslon  to 
lncorporata  accounting  among  its  cora  raqulramants  and  tha  numbar  of 
studanta  vho  hava  parcalvad  accounting's  utility  and  hava  alactad  to  add 
it  to  thair  rapartoira  vhan  it  is  not  an  institutional  raquiramant.  Tha 
stmt  can  ba  said  for  tha  mora  utilitarian  alamants  of  aconomlcs. 

On  tht  othtr  hand,  studtnts  and  faculty  in  tht  APSIA  Schools  vho 
havt  also  txptrltnctd  traditional  profttslonal  aducatlon,    as  in  lav. 
find  a  dlffarant,  mora  apaclous  lntallactual  atmoaphara  in  tha  schools  of 
intarnational  affairs.    Xt  is  a  dlffaranca  many  of  tham  appraclata.  Thty 
vtlcoma  a  mora  flaxlbla  curriculum  and  tha  opportunity  to  tackla  big 
quaatlons  ptrtainlng  to  mattar a  such  aa  national  aacurity,  vorld  ordar, 
tha  causaa  of  vara,  and  tha  grounda  of  paaca. 


1.  Mis lion: 
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In  tht  realm  of  instruction  there  li  growing  recognition,  which 
pre-dates  but  now  li  btlag  greatly  stimulated  on  flvt  of  eht  caspueas  by 
tht  Pev  Charitable  Trusts,  that  role-playing  alaad  at  policy  analysis  and 
dtclilon  making  can  halp  to  prepare  thoaa  who  intand  to  ba  doara  aa  vail 
aa  knovars,  actors  and  not  only  analyst  a ,  In  intamational  affairs.  Both 
among  tha  APSXA  Schools  sad  avan  within  thea,  however,  no  conaanaua 
axlsts  on  aithar  a  methodological  curriculua  or  a  favorad  method  of 
instruction.  So,  by  commonly  accaptad  standards,  prof asslonallsm  must  ba 
aald  to  remain  Inchoata  In  tha  APSXA  ^noola.    As  a  consequence,  any 
notion  of  Institutional  accreditation  procaduraa  la  highly  pramatura  and 
may,  Indaad,  navar  prova  fruitful. [1]    Hovavar,  som  parlodlc  procaaa  of 
ravlav  may  ba  usaful  to  asks  both  tha  APSXA  Schoola  and  tha  broadar 
public  concamad  with  Intamational  affairs  aducatlon  avara  of  tranda  and 
differences  aaong  tha  Schoola. 

Host  of  tha  APSXA  mambars  stata  thalr  purposaa  In  terms  of  tha  kind 
of  laarnlng  Chay  aaak  to  impart,  tha  sorts  of  graduatas  thay  ala  to  turn 
out,  and  tha  typee  of  aaploymant  for  which  tha  lattar  hava  provad  to  ba 
vail  aqulppad.    Tha  stataaant  of  SAXS  la  coaprahanalva  and  illustrative: 

Tha  School  of  Advanced  Intamational  Studias— SAIS— of  Tha  Johna 
Hopkins  Univsrsity  In  Waahington,  D.C.  provides  graduata  training  to 
aan  and  woman  planning  caraars  In  government,  Intamational  public 
service,  bualnass,  banking,  Journalism,  taachlng  and  raaaareh. 
Slnca  Its  founding  In  1943,  SAXS  haa  purauad  thraa  primary  goala: 

a    To  provlda  a  professional  aducatlon  that  adharaa  to  tha 
hlghasc  standards  of  scholarship  and  la  at  tha  aaaa  tiaa 
ralavant  to  contaaporary  problaas  In  intamational  affairs. 

•    To  conduct  scholarly  raaaareh  that  addraaaaa  tha  concarna  of 
tha  United  Stataa  and  Ita  public  and  prlvata  Institutions  In 
thalr  ralationa  with  tha  governments  and  inatitutiona  of  othar 
countrlaa,  and  to  dlaaaainata  tha  raaaareh  findings  to  a  broad 
audlanea  concamad  with  foreign  ralationa. 

s    To  offer  mid-career  educational  opportunities  for  thoaa 
already  working  In  intamational  affairs. 

SAXS  la  neither  a  vocational  achool  nor  a  purely  scientific  or 
liberal  arts  school  dedicated  to  the  purault  of  learning  for 
learning's  sake.    Xt  seeks  to  relate  academic  learning  to  the 
expanding  variety  of  prlvata  and  public  activities  Involved  In 
relatione  emong  governments  and  national  societies. 


An  interesting  hietorical  aidalight  ie  provided  by  the  cataloguee  of 
Princeton* e  Woodrcw  Wilaon  School  vhich  from  1961-62  through  1976-77 
offered  cat egorlzat lone  of  profaeelonal  aducatlon,  agalnat  which  it 
judged  th&t  education  for  public  and  international  affaire  had  not 
vjet  achieved  profeeaional  acatua.    Since  1977-78  referencea  eo  a 
profaaslonal  atandard  hava  been  dropped. 
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Not  all  of  the  APS  I A  Schools  have  either  the  commitment  to  research 
or  the  involvement  in  aid-career  education  that  SAIS  doei ,  but  a  number 
emphatically  do.    Other  achoola  sake  more  explicit  what  ia  implicit  in 
the  SAIS  statement-*oamely,  that  a  central  aim  ia  to  turn  out 
generalists,  equipped  with  knowledge  and  skills  that  will  prove 
applicable  over  a  variety  of  careers,  rather  than  narrow  specialists. 

In  virtually  all  of  the  Schools,  nevertheless,  a  certain  degree  of 
tension  exists  in  this  aspect  of  their  mission.    Decreases  in  the  number 
of  jobs  in  the  public  sector  coupled  with  the  rise  of  sore  lucrative  job 
opportunities  in  the  private  sector       especially  in  investment  banking 

have  heightened  the  tension.    We  shall  com  back  to  this  natter  of 
altered  markete.    Here,  it  only  needs  to  be  noted  that  both  alumni  in  the 
private  sector,  now  cultivated  as  openers  of  employment  doors,  and 
students  with  sharp  eyes  toward  personal  advantage  are  putting  heightened 
pressures  on  many  of  the  Schools  to  include  tore  instruction  that  will  be 
immediately  useful  in  the  coaster cial  Marketplace . 

Overall,  curricula  show  some  shifts  in  that  direction,  both  in  terms 
of  internal  offerings  and  by  the  cultivation  of  relations  with 
professional  schools  inside  and  outside  the  parent  university. 
Columbia's  SIPA,  for  example,  now  offers  combined  degree  programs  with 
six  professional  schools.    SAIS  has  reached  out  for  combined  degree 
programs  with  Pennsylvania's  Wharton  School  of  Business,  Stanford's  Law 
School,  and  Hopkins1  School  of  Public  Health  and  Hygiene,  while  Princeton 
offers  combined  degrees  with  the  Columbia  and  NYU  Law  Schools.  Roughly 
one-quarter  of  the  course  work  of  the  students  in  Yale's  CIAS  now  goes  on 
within  Yale's  School  of  Management.    Of  a  normal  entering  class  of  70 
students  at  Georgetown,  15  are  enrolled  in  joint  degree  programs  in 
either  the  University's  Law  School  or  its  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Much  longer  established  are  cross  registration  arrangements  at  the 
Fletcher  School  with  Harvard's  professional  schools,  which  go  back  to  the 
former's  start  SO  years  ago.    Fletcher  students  today  regularly 
cross-register  at  Harvard's  Law,  Business,  and  Kennedy  Schools. [2] 
American  University's  international  master's  program*  are  somewhat 
distinctive  with  respect  to  the  tension  between  generalization  and 
specialization.    There  it  appears  to  have  been  resolved  less  toward  the 
production  of  generalists  than  elsewhere.    Specifically,  SIS  offers  four 
Master's  degrees  of  which  three  are  quite  specialized,  focussing  on 
communications,  development  and  development  management.    A  joint  JD/MA 
with  American's  Law  School  is  also  part  of  the  bill  of  fare. 

A  second  tension  within  the  APSIA  schools  has  already  been  touched 
on.    It  is  the  extent  to  which  the  School  is  aimed  at  producing  knowers 
or  doers.    The  SAIS  statement  quoted  above  expresses  well  the  golden 
mean,  the  ideal  balance  and  desirable  interanimation,  between  academic 
learning  and  practical  activities  —  between  "the  highest  standards  of 
scholarship11  and  "relevan(ce)  to  contemporary  problems  in  international 


The  balance  of  trade,  with  Harvard  registrants  at  Fletcher,  is 
reported  to  be  roughly  equal. 
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af fairs. "(31    All  the  Schools  would  claim  this  goal,  presumably,  but  in 
fact  some  slant  more  toward  producing  graduates  who  are  well  versed  in 
learning  concerning  international  matters,  while  others  more  deliberately 
aim  to  equip  thtir  graduate  to  be  knowledgeable  doers  in  the 
international  arena. 

A  striking  duality  in  the  relatively  new  International  Studies 
Master's  program  at  Washington's  Jackson  School  reflects  this 
mission-related  tension.    To  achieve  applicable  capabilities  each  student 
is  expected  either  to  be  pursuing  a  degree  in  one  of  the  University's 
professional  schools  or  to  already  have  such  a  degree  or  professional 
background.    Within  the  IS  program  itself,  the  emphasis  is  all  the  other 
way.    In  the  words  of  its  Director,  "The  interest  here  is  not  in  decision 
making  but  in  why  the  world  is  as  it  is.'1 

Among  the  other  Schools,  the  duality  formed  by  learning  and 
application  is  not  nearly  as  dichotomous,  but  the  tension  is  there. 
Gradations  in  the  degree  of  attention  accorded  the  traditional  learned 
disciplines  on  the  one  hand,  as  against  the  effective  application  of 
knowledge  on  the  other,  are  treated  more  fully  later  on  in  the  sections 
of  the  study  dealing  with  curriculum  and  pedagogy.    But,  again,  no  School 
has  chosen  to  renounce  entirely  one  side  of  this  polarity  for  the  other 
to  pursue  learning  regardless  of  use,  or  use  regardless  of  learning. 
A  collective  characteristic  of  the  Schools  is  their  embrace  of  both 
missions,  albeit  in  varying  measures. 


The  great  variations  from  School  to  School  in  curricular 
requirements,  organization  of  the  course  of  study,  and  range  of 
instructional  offerings  are  probably  best  grasped  through  the  comparative 
Attachments  that  follow  the  text.    They  cover  admission  requirements 
(#2>),  core  requirements  (#2B  and  #3),  fields  of  concentration  offered  or 
required  beyond  the  core  (#4).    Foreign  language  and  foreign  area  study 
offerings  and  requirements  are  grouped  in  Tables  #2  and  #3  of  Chapter 


Columbia's  Catalogue  offers  one  outline  of  a  comprehensive 
curriculum  for  the  development  of  a  knowledgeable  and  effective 
international  affairs  practitioner:  — 

Every  student  of  international  affairs,  regardless  of  specialization 
or  ultimate  career  interest,  should  have  graduate-level  training  in 
international  politics,  law,  policy  formulation  and  economics.  The 
student  should  also  be  familiar  with  the  history,  society,  and 
politics  of  at  least  one  major  foreign  country  or  region  of  the 
world.    A  professional  in  international  affairs  should  be  trained  to 
apply  the  analytical  tools  of  political  science,  economics  and  the 


A  quondam  classicist  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  point  out  that 
Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the  mean  does  not  call  for  pursuit  of  the 
path  of  least  resistance  but  rather  for  a  creative  resolution  of 
tensions. 


2. 


Curriculum: 


III. 
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lav«..«  Every  professional  should  alto  ba  capable  of  conducting  and 
evaluating  statiatlcel  analyses. 

Som  might  qulbblt  about  tha  concept  of  "training"  or  about  tha  tarn 
"professional  In  International  affaire",  but,  thoaa  thlnga  eslde,  It  la 
all  than:    methodological  skills,  functional  competence  and/or 
specialisation,  undari tandlng  of  a  foralgn  region,    Gonjolnad  to  a 
multi-dlsclpllnery  approach  faaturlng  tha  aoclal  sciences,  thaaa  form  tha 
sain  framework  of  aoat  of  tha  APSIA  curricula. 

Ivan  at  Columbia,  however,  tha  faculty  la  apparently  unwilling  to 
demand  of  atudanta  auch  icopa,  and  Indaad,  for  atudanta  to  encompetie  It 
li  not  always  a  simple  matter*    Tha  required  flald  of  specialization 
permits  a  cholca  between  a  functional  concentretlon  (e.g. ,  economic  and 
political  development,  International  security  atudlaa)  and  a 
concantratlon  on  a  foralgn  region*    Studanta  may  brldga  by  means  of 
alectlves  or  by  choosing  courses  that  aarva  both  purposed  (e.g., 
concemporery  African  Politics,  Latin  American  Economy,  ate.)  and  many  at 
Columbia  do  so.    Thus,  In  tha  1986*87  acadamlc  year,  420  MIA  candldataa 
thara  producad  374  anrollmanta  In  12  poaalbla  functional  specialisations 
and  292  anrollmanta  In  tha  alght  available  raglonal  concentrations. 
That  works  out  to  an  averege  of  1.5  concantratlona  par  student,  with 
kkX  of  tha  total  balng  raglonal  concantratlona  and  662  functional. 
Evan  thaaa  numbari,  tha  Dean' a  off lea  holds,  do  not  fully  raflact  tha 
extent  to  which  by  chooalng  dual  purpoaa  coursaa  and  other  ralavant 
alactlvaa  Columbia's  MIA  studants  graduata  with  both  raglonal  knowledge 
and  soma  functional  compatanca. 

Both  phanomana  appaar  common.    Tha  raqulrad  coursa  of  study,  aa 
llluatratad  In  Chart  fl  vhlch  follows  on  pagaa  17-18.  offara  studanta  a 
cholca  batwaan  a  functional  and  a  raglonal  concantratlon.    Many  studies 
nevertheless  dlsparsa  thalr  coursa  salectlona  wlaaly  and  mora  broadly 
than  tha  faculty  raqulraa  to  gain  aoma  compatanca  along  both  Unas. 

Tha  existing  APSIA  curricula  suggast  that  If  It  could  be  capacious 
enough,  an  Idaal  curriculum  would  consist  of  the  thraa  principal 
elements,  or  kinds  of  1  taming,  mantlonad  above,  with  a  sizeable  number 
of  subjects  to  ba  Included  within  each  element. 

the  paradigm  than  emerges  looks  like  this: 


1.      Special  tools  or  methodologies,  such  as. 


Quantitative  analysis  (statistics, 
computer  literacv) 

Economic  analysis  (nlcro-  and  macro-) 
Accounting 

Management  techniques 

Political  and  organizational  analysis 

Public  policy  analysis  and  program  evaluation 

Foralgn  language  competence 

Techniques  of  social  science  research 

Historiography 

Etc. 
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2. 


Functional  competence,  as  in: 


International  Relation*  (and  Diplomacy) 
Intarnatlonal  Poll deal  Economy 

Inearnaelonal  Economics*  including  Finance  and  Trade 

International  Law  and  Organizations 

International  Business 

Economic  (and  Social)  Development 

Comparative  and  Cross-National  Studies 

National  Security  Issues 

International  Science  and  Technology,  Policy  and 

Management 
History  of  United  States  Foreign  Policy 
Etc. 


History 

Political  system 
Economics 
Foreign  relations 
Culture 


A  few  broad  comments  on  this  paradigm. [4]    First,  the  study  of 
history  and  the  social  sciences  is  offered  both  within  and  as  background 
to  these  currlcular  elements,  but  the  social  sciences  gain  much  more 
consistent  attention  than  does  history.    Second,  among  the  special  tools 
or  methodologies,  those  near  the  top  of  the  listing  (above  foreign 
languages)  seem  to  appear  more  prominently  In  Schools  committed  to  policy 
Issues  and  decision  making,  while  those  listed  lower  are  featured  more 
where  scholarship  and  area  studies  are  dominant  influences.    Third,  it 
should,  of  course,  be  recognized  that  there  are  general  skills,  distinct 
from  the  methodologies  listed,  to  whose  cultivation  many  of  the  Schools 
explicitly  give  attention.    Important  among  them  are  the  ability  to 


The  former  Dean  of  Denver's  GSIS  joints  out  that  this  paradigm 
formed  from  existing  PSIA  curricula  reflects  the  empiricism  of  the 
1960s.    He  would  prefer  a  definition  of  an  'U*al  model  grounded  more 
on  the  theories  that  now  govern  international  studies.  Accordingly 
he  would  give  primacy  to  philosophy,  cpisteprlogy ,  ^nd  history  and 
would  play  down  the  mastery  of  tools  end  methodology.    His  comment3 
highlight  the  tension  between  theory  and  practice,  leamedness  and 
activism,  that  we  have  seen  to  exist  within  and  among  the  APSIA 
Schools  and  particularly  strongly  at  the  level  of  their  Masters 
degree  programs. 

Also  to  be  noted  is  that  this  paradigm  is  based  on  the  international 
affairs/studies  Master's  degree-track  of  the  APSIA  Schools,  not  the 
specialized  degree-tracks  that  may  run  alongside  it  —  e.g., 
Security  Policy  Studies  at  GWU,  International  Communications  at 
American,  etc • 


Foreign  area  understanding  or  familiarity, 
Including  Ideally  the  chosen  region's: 
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write,  speak,  and  eh Ink  clearly  about  complex,  tvtn  messy  issues  ~  and 
not  only  vhtn  at  It Hurt  but  alio  undar  tight  constrain ta  of  time.  Hara 
again*  attantion  to  tha  honing  of  such  abilities  appaari  moat 
charact arii tic  in  tha  policy  oriantad  Schools. 

To  travaria  a  curriculum  ai  comprahemiva  aa  tha  ona  Just  outlinad 
would  doubtlasa  taka  avan  a  vary  wall  praparad  student  upward  of  tan  to  a 
dozen  years.      Evan  if  it  wara  a  desirable  undartaking  (which  is 
doubtful) ,  it  ia  bayond  belie*"  that  auch  a  program  would  ba  salabla. 
Choicaa  hava  had  to  ba  mada  —  conatrictad  and  conatricting  choices  —  to 
ahapa  actual,  serviceable,  marketable  courses  of  study. 

To  compare  the  choices  made,  with  their  often  very  different 
emphases,  we  have  drawn  up  the  rather  complex  chart  that  follows  on  pages 
17-18,  entitled  Curricular  Rudiments.    It  seeks  to  put  in  compact,  visual 
form  comparisons  which  are  laid  out  more  fully  in  the  Attachments 
previously  referred  to.    A  number  of  highlights  are  noteworthy.  There 
emerges,  for  example,  a  liberal  academic  philosophy  at  American 
University,  reflected  in  few  specific  academic  course  requirements  and 
maximum  flexibility  for  student  choice.    In  contrast  is  Georgetown  s  more 
conservative  battery  of  nine  required  core  courses,  which  Insures  for  its 
graduates  greater  breadth  of  background  and  a  large  body  of  shared 
knowledge.    San  Diego's  course  requirements  are  even  more  numeroua,  but 
not  because  of  a  pedagogical  conservatism  as  much  as  to  encompass  all  the 
tensions  that  have  pulled  other,  older  curricula  in  diverse  ways. 
Quantitative  analysis  and  foreign  language  competence,  hiatory  and  social 
science,  functional  concentration  and  foreign  area  concentration,  breadth 
and  specialization:    they  are  all  there.    And  to  be  on  the  safe  side  with 
respect  to  the  hoped-for  business  and  financial  "markets1  for  its 
students,  accounting  appears  among  the  required  tool  courses  —  the  sole 
case,  so  far,  where  that  is  so.    (The  quarter-system  of  UCSD,  of  course, 
permits  the  inclusion  of  four  more  courses  per  year  tha?-  does  the 
semester-system  of  most  of  the  other  APSIA  Schools.  Greater 
comprehensiveness,  however,  also  means,  that  each  subject  comes  in  a 
smaller  dose.) 

Another  phenomenon  that  emerges  from  this  chart  is  the  emphasis 
sivan  by  Pittsburgh  and  Princeton  to  the  inculcation  of  methodological 
skills  (like  quantitative  analysis,  administrative  theory,  political  and 
organisational  analysis,  micro-  and  macro-economics)  that  they  consider 
will  be  aerviceable  for  their  graduates  in  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
public  or  private,  at  home  or  abroad.    A  consequence  is  less  attention  to 
history  and  less  breadth  in  the  social  sciences,  than  at  such  other 
schools  as  Columbia  or  Denver  or  SAIS. 
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Chart  #1 

COMPARISON  OF  CUR1ICULAE  RUDIMENTS  AS  REQUIRED 
OR  STRESSED  ZH  THE  APSIA  SCHOOLS 

Symbols: 

X  ■  raquirad  acadaalc  diaciplina  or  major  division  of  looming. 

#  •  rsqulraaant  of  a  flold  of  conctntrotion  (usually  optional 

in  contant  but  not  in  nuabar). 

*  •  raquirad  tamaatar  or  quartar  court* . 

c  •  raquirad  nuabar  of  optional  couraaa  vithin  choaan  diaciplina  or 
flald. 

E  •  /laid  compatanca  taatad  by  axamination;  nuabar  of  couraaa 
indsflnlts. 

i  ■  indafinita  nuabar  of  couraa  raquiraaanta  in  fiald  or  diaciplina. 
FL  ■  forslgn  languaga  raquiramant: 

(0)  •  Nona,  but  usually  lookad  for  and  ancouragad. 
(1)  -  (5)  •  laval  of  raquirad  compatanca •  ganarally  along  FSI 
standards,  but  dovn-gradad  vhara  only  raading 
ability  raquirad. 


PSIA 


Aaarlcan  Univ.* 
SIS 


USCDt 
IR/PS 


Toola/Mathoda 

FL 


** 


(2) 


option 
**  (3) 


Functional 
Cl *patancaa 

#  E.  #  f_  

option 

X  x  *** 

X  ***,  x  *** 
X  cc 

#  ccc 


For.  Araa 
Studiaa 


ccc 


Columbia  Univ. , 
SIPA 


U.  Dsnvar 

GSIS 


Gaorgatown  Univ. , 
SFS 


Gaorga  Washington 
Univ.  SIA 


(3) 


ccc 


(2) 


(3+) 


(2) 


X  c,  X  c 
X  cc,  X  cc 
X  cc 
#  ccc.cc 


option 


X  **,  X  ** 
X  **.  X  ** 
#  ccccc 


#  cccccc 


option 

X  **ccci  X  **ccc 
X  **ccc 
*cccc 

#   or  #1 
***** 


#  cccpc 


option 
X  1,  X  i 

#**E,  #**E.  #**E       #  ccE 

option 
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PSIA 


Johnt  Hopkins  Univ. , 
SAIS 


U/Pittsburgh 
GSPIA 

Princston  Univ. , 

wws 

Univ.  So.  Cal. 
SIR 


Tufts  Univ. 
FSLD 


Tools/Mathoda 

(4) 


**** 


**** 


** 


(0) 

(0) 
(2) 


(2  &  3) 


U /Washington 

JSIS 


Yala  Univ. 
CIAS 


(2) 


(3) 


Functional 
Cogratsncss 

X  E,  :t  E,  X  E 

#  E 

#  cccocc 

>  ■  — 


option 


#  cccccc 


#  **  E 


**c 

or 

ccc 


ope ion 

Gcp  X  cc,  X  cc 
1-2  *  +  1-2  c 
1-2  *  +  1-2  c 
1-2  *  +  1-2  c 


option 


I  ***  (cora) 
I  E  (prof.) 
#  ccc 


option 


X  cc,  X  cc, 
I  cccccccc 


X  cc 


For. Araa 
Studiaa  ' 


I  ccccc 
- 


I  E 


I  ccc 


I  ccc 
1 


#  cccccccc 


option 


NOT A  BENE: 


1.  Thia  chart  ia  confinad  to  IR  programs  tnd  doaa  not  includs 
joint-dagraa  programs  or  ssparai-t,  collataral  Maatar'a  programs,  auch 
aa  Intamational  Communications  or  Ragional  Araa  dagraaa. 

2.  Tha  chart  alao  ignoras  admlaaiona  raquiramanta;  nor  doas  it  taka 
into  account  alaeelvaa  outaida  tha  nuabar  rsquirsd  (c'a)  within 
fisld  and  disciplinary  rsquirsmants. 

3.  Ths  division  bstvssn  mathods  and  functions  is»  of  courts,  not 
abaoluta,  and  Araa  Studiaa  can  includa  both.    Tha  diatinctiona  hara 
aaak  only  to  raprasant  ralaeiva  amphasas  in  tha  various  PSIA's. 
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The  viewe  were  eerller  expreeeed  that  a  high  maeeure  o£  diverelty  in 
the  offeringe  of  tht  APSXA  Schools  finde  a  match  In  the  Manifold 
charactar  of  tha  off-campue  world  of  Interactional  affaire,  and  that  for 
proapaetlva  atudanta  to  hava  w*de  eholcaa  In  finding  programs  of  etudy 
vail  aultad  to  thalr  particular  talanta  and  Intaraata  it  •  good  thing. 
Tat,  ona  may  wonder  vhathar  thara  ahould  not  ba  ectae  common  body  of 
knovladga  to  provlda  holdara  of  maeter'e  dagraaa  In  interactional  affalra 
with  a  broad  and  aharad  plana  of  rafaranca  —  coapereble,  eey,  to  tha 
organic  chemistry,  anatomy,  and  phyalology  that  all  budding  phyalclana 
suae  maatar. 

An  exttrnsl  commlttaa  that  In  1961  axamlnad  tha  aducatlonal 
philosophy  and  curriculum  of  tha  Norman  Paearaon  School  of  Intarnatlonal 
Affalra  of  Carle ton  Unlvaralty,  In  Ottawa*  concluded  that,  at  laaat  for 
that  School,  thara  ahould  ba  "e  common  profaaalonal  and  intellectual 
baaa    aetabllehad  for  all  atudanta. [5 J    Specifically  the  commlttaa 
propoaed  that  It  comprlaa  "compulaory  coureaa  covering  auch  baelc  ereee 
ee  International  Economic e;  International  Polltlca;  International  Uv  and 
Organisation;  Modern  Political  and  Diplomatic  History." 

To  date  the  Norman  Paeereon  School  hae  not  accepted  thle 
recommendation  —  which  In  Its  case  would  require  extenelon  of  the 
Matter program  from  one  yeer  to  two.    Never the lees ,  the  propoeal  makes 
good  Intellectual  and  pedegoglcel  eenee.    The  APSIA  Schoole  thee  do  not 
now  epproech  le  might  do  well  to  conelder  such  s  seep  eerlouely.  A 
eyeeematlc  sddrsss  Co  ths  foundations  end  contsnt  of  the  modern 
Internetlonel  order  end  systsm  would,  ss  the  Canadlen  report  erguea, 
preclude  whet  are  often  fundaaeneal  gaps  both  of  substsncs  and  of 
parepectlve  In  what  greduetes  tsks  wleh  ehem  ss  ehsy  sneer  ehe  actual 
world  of  Inearnaelonal  effelrs. 

A  eerloue  problem  wleh  ehe  institution  of  s  rsqulrsd  bsss  of  this 
eyps  la  to  find  ths  fsculty  who  will  eaach  le  wleh  enthuelesm  year  afeer 
yw.er.    American  acedemle  le  lleeered  wleh  ehe  remnant ■  of  once  vital, 
broad,  required  dletrlbuelon  courses  thst  hsve  lose  thslr  spsrk,  lsrgely 
baceuee  ehey  hava  paeeed  into  the  hands  of  a  second  genereelon  whoss 
intereete  and  commitments  lis  elaewhere  —  usually  now  In  mors 
speclsllzed  eorts  of  learning. 

SAIS,  le  appeara,  Is  sxpsrlsnclng  some  of  ehls  difficulty  wleh  ehe 
courees  offered  In  its  cors  subjsces,  which  somewhee  perellel  ehe 
Cenadlan  propoeel,  so  thst  ths  whols  Ides  of  that  core  le  under 
reexamination.    The  inetitution  and  maintenance  of  a  broad  common 
intellectual  baee  of  ehe  sort  outlined  should  not,  however,  be  beyond 
eccompllshmene  where  ehare  le  ehe  will  for  le. 

Indssd,  ehs  Fletcher  School fe  curriculum  Is  orgsnlzsd  In  four 
"dlsclpllnsry  divisions"  thst  corrsspond  quits  clossly  to  ths  topics 
proposed  In  ehe  Canadian  report  aa  a  common  bass,  snd  Flstchsr  students 
sr*  rsqulrsd  to  select  two  courses  In  eech  of  three  of  ehe  divisions. 


Rsporc  on  ehe  Norman  Peterson  School  of  Internetlonel  Affairs! 
Its  Preeent  and  Future,  (Qecswa,  September  30.  1981)  on,  22-76. 
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Tht  cort  requirements  at  Columbia  and  Yale  alto  approach  the  ptopoitd 
Canadian  modtl  in  conception,  although  there,  at  ae  Fletcher,  cht  batt  It 
ptrhapt  lttt  fin  btcauat  1c  It  built  out  of  elective  rachtr  than 
rtqulrtd  courttt  In  cht  ttvtral  tptclfltd  eubjtcc-nacttr  areas. 


Almost  all  of  cht  APSIA  Schoolt  art  firmly  vtddtd  Co  a  two-year 
Maeter's  degree,  and  an  tfforc  Co  dtctnlnt  dlfftrtncat  btcwttn 
advtrclitd  ltngch  of  "ourjt  and  actual  avtragt  time  co  cht  Master's 
dtgrtc  falltd  co  show  rotable  lags. [6] 

Tht  utual  two-year  program  ntctssarlly  Imposts  contcralnct  on  cht 
amount  and  rangt  of  cht  Instruction  APSIA  sCudtnct  can  bt  axptcttd  Co 
abtorb.    Whtn,  for  example,  Prlnctcon  makts  four  rtqulrtd  ntchodologlcal 
courttt  let  currlcular  "core"  and  chtra  art  conctncratlon  requlremente  at 
well,  noc  much  room  It  ltfc  tlchtr  for  acudy  of  a  foreign  rtglon  or  for 
building  cht  broad  substantive  Inctlltccual  frtmawork  discussed  a  few 
moments  ago.    Tht  constraint  of  time  forces  cradt-offt. 

For  students  who  enter  with  acrong  preparation  In  International 
studies  or  extensive  ptrtonal  txptrlenct  rtlaclng  Co  anochtr  pare  of  cht 
world ,  chttt  constraints  art  ltss  limiting,  of  course,  Chan  chty  art  for 
others.    And  many  o    Che  tCudenct  cht  APSIA  schools  ec trace  do  sttm  co 
carry  chttt  advantages.    Since  American  Unlvtrtlcy,  for  example,  admits 
only  aboue  ont  ouc  of  four  applicants,  1c  can  txptcc  and  largely  require 
chtc  chott  who  tnctr  will  havt  had  a  good  grounding  In  Inctrnaclonal 
affairs.  Including  tome  fortlgn  arte  txpoturt  prior  co  enrollment.  Ic 
ehertfort  can  conctncract  on  htlplng  teudtnet  co  hone  tomt  functional 
skills  and  chertby  polnc  chtm  coward  producclvt  outcomes.    In  cht 
judgment  of  let  Dean,  two  years  art  sufflcltnc  Co  do  chat  wtll  tnough  co 
satisfy  prosptcelvt  employers.    A  chlrd  year  would  be  superfluous. 

Decanal  opinion  Is  by  no  means  unanimous  on  chae.    As  noticed 
earlier,  eht  Jackson's  School's  ntw  Inctrnaclonal  Studies  master  s 
program  already  normally  runs  Co  chrtt  ytara  In  ordtr  Co  permit 
simultaneous  tnrollmtnt  In  a  professional  tchool.    Prlnctcon,  which  can 
bt  tqually  ttltcclvt  In  les  admissions  and  San  Diego,  which  also  cercalnl: 
will  be,  art  both  awart  chac  Co  ttnd  ouc  graduates  who  are  compecenc  In  a 
functional  specialization  and  also  have  more  Chan  a  glancing  famlllarlcy 
wlch  a  fortlgn  rtglon  and  let  languagt  may  ofctn  call  for  a  chlrd  ytar  at 
a  programmed  feature  In  Che  Master's  degree. 

Individual  students  may,  of  course,  lengthen  their  scudy  beyond  the 
announced  two  academic  years  or  less.  Common  reasons  for  chelr  doing  so 
are  Che  need  for  excra  time  Co  meet  the  language  requlremtnc  (where  1c 


In  reporclng,  Che  Schools  uniformly  excluded  else  students  may  have 
spene  away  from  Che  School  co  earn  money  or  gain  foreign  language 
competence  or  gee  over  Illness  whil*  en  rouce  co  Che  degree.  So, 
measured  In  qu<irter-or  ttmetctr-hours  of  scudy,  Che  listed  and  Che 
actual  clma  Co  Che  degree  ended  up  being  Che  same. 


3.  Tlme-to-the-degree: 
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exiate)  and  eha  necessity  of  earning  money  to  meet  educational  expensee. 
Am  already  indicated,  however,  va  failed  Co  track  down  eha  frequency  o£ 
thaia  delays. 

Such  laga  and  eha  ehraa  exceptions  nottd  apart,  eha  AFSIA  Daana  and 
Dlraeeora  seem  quite  unpraparad  to  couneananca  an  axtanalon  In  tima  for 
tha  Master's  degree.    Initial  queries  put  to  thea  included  thaaa:  "Given 
tha  complexity  of  world  affaira  and  tha  apparently  incraaaing  damanda 
for  varioua  aorta  of  specialized  competence,  can  a  two-year  dagraa 
program  a till  ba  thought  to  provida  adaquata  1  prof a ee tonal1  preparation 
for  paraona  aaaklng  dtgraaa  in  international  affaira?   Evan  if  a 
three-year  degree  night  be  preferable ,  ia  it  Marketable  other  t.han  as  a 
joint  degree  program  wish,  aayv  buainaaa  or  lav"? 

Raaponses  revealed  no  diapoaition  to  conaider  a  aelf-auf f icient 
three-yeara  Maatar'a  program  except  aa  noted  above.    The  reason  in  moat 
cases  was  strictly  utilitarian.    Lengthening  the  degree  would  divert  to 
MBA  prograaa  too  many  of  the  ableat  young  people  interested  in  working  in 
international  busineas  and  banking.    Moreover,  the  employment  record  of 
most  Schools  looks  very  good;  so,  they  alao  do  not  perceive  a 
market-dictated  need  for  longer,  fuller  degree  programs. [7]    This  sense 
of  being  in  competition  with  the  Business  Schools  and  an  expectation  that 
that  competition  will  intensify  vera  encountered  repeatedly. 

4.  Markets: 

A  problem  felt  to  be  immediately  serious  by  some  AFSIA  Schools ,  but 
less  pressing  by  others,  has  arisen  from  a  decrease  of  job  opportunities 
in  the  foreign  affairs  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  ovsr  the  recent 
years  and  the  need  that  APSIA  graduates  are  now  likely  to  face  to  compete 
with  tfae  graduates  of  business  schools  for  jobs  in  the  privste, 
for-profit  sector. [8] 

All  but  three  of  the  APSIA  Schools  had  their  origin  in  the  increased 
international  responsibilities  thrust  on  the  United  States  in  the 


See  p*  27. 


An  informative,  if  perhaps  somewhat  overdrawn  diacuasion  of  this 
problem  and  of  its  implications  for  the  Schools  and  their  graduates 
sppears  in  i>  article  by  Roger  S.  Leeda,  "Graduate  Education  in 
International  Affairs:    A  Discipline  in  Transition,"  SAIS  Review, 
Fall,  1986,  pp.  205-218. 
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tftarmath  of  eht  World  Wtr  II- 1*1    A  ntv  and  dynamic  trt  of  expanding 
inetrntelontl  inttrtats  and  obligations  calltd  for  eht  dtvtlopmtnt  of 
ptraona  compattnt  eo  atrva  ehaaa  lnearaaea  and  obligations  aa 
knovladgttblt  and  affacelva  prtcelelontra.    In  eha  unlvaralelaa  eht 
rtltvane  tteabllahtd  diaclpUnaa  of  ltamlng  vtrt  gtntrtlly  eoo  abserace 
and  ehtortelcal  eo  sate  eht  nttda  for  applicable  knovladga  and  a 
pracelcal  ouelook  aulead  eo  eha  conduce  of  lnearnaelonal  affair a.  Among 
eha  Important  raaponaaa  of  eha  unlvaralelaa  vat  an  upgrading  of  eha  fav 
axlaelng  achoola  of  lnearnaelonal  affalra  and,  tlaavhara,  on  varloua 
campus ts  eha  tsttblishmsnt  of  ntv  onta  eo  it and  alongaldt.  but  distinct 
from,  boeh  eha  traditional  area  and  aclancaa. diaciplinaa  and  eha 
aaeabllahad  profaaalonal  achoola  of  buaintaa,  Journaliaa,  law,  and  eha 
Ilka.    Ofetn  ehtaa  crate lva  raaponaaa  vara  aeiaulaead  and  ancouragad  by 
dlaelngulshad  public  aarvanea  and  oehar  concarnad  cielsana  of  eha  World 
War  II  ganaraelon  vho  alao  halpad  eham  gain  eha  auppore  of  vaalehy 
individual!. 

Initially,  eha  Fadaral  Govarnatne  and  particularly  lea  Foralgn 
Sarvlca  was  eha  principal  amployar  of  eha  graduataa  of  ehaat  ntv  Schools, 
tnd  le  vta  toward  aarvlca  ehara  that  eha  Schools  vary  largaly  ahaptd  eha 
aducaelon  ehat  ehay  offarad.    Through  eha  1960'a  and  Ineo  eha  1970'a  ehit 
conelnuad  eo  ba  ao.    Htaneimt.  eht  ovtraaat  lnetrtaea  and  obligations  of 
eha  U.S.  Govamnant  conelnutd  eo  grow  and  raquira  tddieiontl 
Inetrntelontl  aarvanea.    Evan  whllt  dacolonlxaeion  broughe  dotana  of  ntv, 
aovtrtlgn  nteiona  oneo  eha  lnearnteiontl  stags  claiming  aeetneion,  ehu 
inttmal  inearnaeional-aarvica  naada  of  eht  Govarnmant  graw  and  apraad 
far  bayond  eht  conduce  of  eradlelonal  diplomatic  and  rmaular  ralaeiona. 
Thty  txetndtdi  for  txamplt.  ineo  larga-acalt  tnd  vldtsiraad  davalopmtne 
tttlaetnct,  public  diplomacy!  inetrntelontl  aclanca  anU  eachnology, 
laauaa  of  anargy  supply,  eha  raaourcaa  of  eha  ocatn,  world  population 
probltmt,  eha  haaleh  of  eha  global  anvironmanct  and  many  oehar  araaa.  In 
eha  APSIA  Schools,  faculty  lnearaaes  and  curricular  offarlnga  eandad  eo 
broadan  and  raach  oue  accordingly.    Corraapondlngly,  eoo,  a  numbar  of  eha 
Schools  (pareicularly  Amarican  Univtraiey,  SAIS*  USC,  tnd  Flaechar), 
parmleead  tnrollmtnea  to  riaa  markadly  with  a  viaw  eo  mtaeing  riaing 
atudtnt  lnearaae,  funding  mora  axtanaiva  ftculey  ctptblllelta,  tnd 
aarvicing  tn  tnltrgtd  vtritey  of  inetrntelontl  public  aarvlca  naada. 

Privtet  aaceor  amploymtne  aaama  navar  eo  htvt  bttn  tneirtly  oueaida 
eha  purviaw  of  eha  APSIA  Schoola.    From  eha  aetre  boeh  buaintaa  tnd  eht 
big  foundation  vieh  lnearnaelonal  inttrtstu  teertcetd  aomt  of  ehtir  btae 
grtduteta.    Bue  in  eha  dactdta  alnca  World  War  II,  Amtrican  bualntaaaa 


Tht  School  of  Fortign  Strvict  te  Gaorgaeovn  vta  foundtd  in  1919, 
Princaeon'a  Woodrow  Wilaon  School  in  1930,  Tufe'a  Flaechar  School  in 
1933.    Tht  ltat  of  ehaaa  ehraa  vta  eht  firac  achool  eo  ba 
axcluaivaly  davoetd  eo  grtdutet  aeudy  in  lnearnaelonal  affalra #  and 
Flaechar  vaa  for  many  yaara  eht  only  School  grtduaeing  aignificane 
numbara  of  atudtnta  with  oaatar'a  dagraaa  in  lnearnteiontl  tfftlra. 
Ganartlly,  eht  tmtrgtnct  of  eht  APSIA  Inaeleuelona  ta  aignificane 
grtduaea  achoola  ia  t  poae-World  War  II  phanomtnon. 
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tnd  banks  have.  Ilka  Government,  also  found  many  raaaona  co  baconi 
progressively  more  engaged  around  cha  world,  and  iom  ac  lease  hava 
raeognlfad  cha  advaneaga  of  employing  paraona  with  incarnaclonal 
expertise.    Consequently,  largar  proportion!  of  cha  APSIA  graduacaa  hava 
baan  finding  employment  in  American  financial  houses,  banks, 
corporations,  eonaulclng  firme,  and  ochar  for-profit  organisations. 
Ualng  apparancly  1983  dacap  Rogar  Laada  found  chac  in  flva 
wall-established  aaacarn  Schoolap  tha  largaac  numbtn  of  graduacaa  vtra 
ancarlng  earaara  in  cha  prlvaca  aaccor  rachar  chan  in  government, [101 

Slnea  Karahall  Plan  dayap  whan  roughly  10Z  of  cha  Fadaral  Budgac  vaa 
committed  co  Incarnaclonal  ralaciona  activities,  chac  parcancaga  haa 
acaadily  decreased.    By  1965  1c  had  fallan  to  2.3%.    In  1987  1c  had 
furchar  baan  raduead  co  about  1.7%.    Tha  lapacc  of  chla  nagaclva  crand  on 
chc  manpower  of  cha  country's  principal  foralgn  affaira  aganclaa  (State. 
USAI1>,  and  USIA)  haa  obvloualy  baan  severe,  although  lea  affacca  on  nav 
hlraa  and  aeaff-lavala  in  exact  numbtn  ara  not  raadlly  available. 

Over  ehe  ease  period,  however ,  che  line  between  public  and  prlvaca 
in  furcherlng  public  policy  purpoaea  haa  become  blurred.    Much  of  che 
publlc'a  work  la  now  being  carried  ouc  by  prlvaca  organlsaclona  —  e.g.. 
eonaulclng  firms,  law  firms,  defense  concraccora.  public /prlvaca 
parcnarahlpa  In  economic  development  etc.  —  and  cha  opportunities  chase 
have  provided  have  proved  highly  attractive  co  APSIA  graduacaa. 

The  growth  of  employment  opportunities  in  such  organizations  and 
elsewhere  in  ehe  prlvaca  seccor  has  unquestionably  been  a  llfeaaver  for 
many  of  ehe  APSIA  Schools.    Not  only  has  chare  been  che  shrinkage  in 
positions  in  ehe  traditional  foralgn  affairs  agencies,  buc  alao.  many  of 
che  ablest  seudencs  in  che  APSIA  Schools  no  longer  look  on  encry  either 
inco  che  once  prestigious  diplomatic  corps  or  into  other  pares  of  ehe 
Washington  bureaucracy  as  challenging  and  desirable.    Many  now  look 
instead  co  opportunities  in  ehe  prlvaca  seceor  and  do  so  not  simply 
bacauae  of  ehe  lack  of  jobs  in  government ,  buc  rather  because  chey  aee 
business  and  banking  to  be  where  che  challenging  "acelon11  is.  There, 
coo,  lie  greater  chances  to  contribute  co  decisions  and  eo  policy  ac 
earlier  stages  of  a  career  chan  in  government.    In  addition,  ehe  pay  la 
usually  much  better,  even  for  a  beginner. [11] 

An  important  partial  exception  co  ehe  preceding  generalisations  is 
provided  by  ehe  Presldenclal  Management  Internship  Program.    Initiated  by 


R.  Leeds,  o£«  cic,  p.  209.  p.  213.    Princeton  waa  ehe  only 
excapclon  eo  chia  finding;  ehe  oeher  Schools  surveyed  ware  Tufts1 
Fletcher  School.  Columbia's  SIPA.  Georgetown1 s  SFS.  and  Johns 
Hopkins's  SAIS. 

There  are  of  course  exceptions.    Some  recent  graduates  who  had 
accepted  ehe  lure  of  ehe  prlvaca  seccor  have  found  le  leas 
challenging  and  psychically  rewarding  chan  advertized.    For  ehem 
work  in  government  haa  taken  on  fresh  appeal.    This  "word"  may  be 
beginning  eo  gee  around. 
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Praaident  Carter  to  attract  into  Government  freeh  talent  trained  for 
public  administration,  PHI  was  reorganised  in  1982  by  tha  Raagan 
Adminiatration  to  covar  such  widar  fonts  of  praparation  for  government 
service.    It  now  annually  brings  into  a  vida  apactrum  of  tha  Fader al 
agencias  200  highly  motivated ,  vary  able,  carefully  screened,  and 
rigorously  tasted  young  man  and  woman.    Mora  of  the  agencies  each  year 
have  bean  using  it  to  get  their  professional  entrants  because  of  the 
tasted  quality  of  tha  PMI's. 

Since  1982,  students  in  the  APSIA  Schools  have  proved  to  be 
increaalngly  interested  in  the  PMI  Program  and  also  increasingly 
successful  in  securing  internships*    Thus  in  the  1987  program  year,  of  92 
degree-granting  programs  that  produced  tha  202  winners  and  22  alternates 
chosen,  35Z  have  come  out  of  ten  APSIA  Schools,  as  follows: 


American 

8  winners 

1  alternate 

Columbia 

14  winners 

1  alternate 

Georgetown 

10  winners 

1  alternate 

George  Washington 

2  winners 

1  alternate 

Hopkins /SAIS 

7  winners 

1  alternate 

Pittsburgh 

6  winners 

1  alternate 

Princeton 

12  winners 

1  alternate 

Tufts/Fletcher 

5  winners 

2  alternates 

Washington 

4  winners 

Yale 

1  winner 

9  alternates 

69  winners 

The  Chief  of  the  PMI  Program  reports  that  the  Federal  agencies  look 
at  interns  first  to  see  if  they  have  trainad  skills  relevant  to  the 
particular  agency,  but  since  many  Federal  agencies  now  have  soma  form  of 
international  involvement,  the  international  education  possessed  by  the 
APSIA  interns  gives  them  a  competitive  advantage  in  many  cases. 

The  PMI's  of  APSIA  origin  now  serve  in  ft  wide  variety  of  Federal 
positions,  as  do  the  APSIA  graduates  who  have  entered  Government  service 
by  other  routes  in  recent  years.    For  example,  tha  first  jobs  of  the 
Master's  graduates  of  Georgetown  and  Princeton  from  the  yeara  1983-86 
were  distributed  in  27  Federal  agencies.    Tha  fact  demonstrates  that,  as 
previously  suggested,  even  while  employment  opportunities  have  shrunk 
drastically  in  tha  traditional  foreign  affaire  agencies,  like  State,  AID, 
and  USIA,  other  of  the  Govenment's  agencies  have  experienced  increased 
need  to  have  on  board  per-ons  prepared  to  tackle  the  international 
dimensions  of  their  work. 

Within  both  the  public  and  the  private  sector,  it  is  to  be  noted 
parenthetically,  special  problema  appear  now  to  be  arising  for  graduates 
Interested  in  employment  in  the  area  of  economic  and  social  development. 
Like  the  government  agencies  the  PV0fs  are  looking  fox  previous  overseas 
experience  and  often  for  extended  periods  of  it.    Unless  candidates  have 
had  Peace  Corps  experience  or  some  such  other  special  earlier  hands-on 
opportunity,  employment  in  international  development  activities  appears 
to  be  a  narrowing  gate  for  graduates  Just  emerging  fron  the  APSIA 
Schools. 
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Strlklng  for  tht  writer  baa  batn  tha  number  of  itudtnta  vlth  an  eye 
out  for  tha  bualnaaa  market,  at  laaat  aa  tha  placa  of  flrat  amployment. 
Oftan  by  meana  of  alaetlTt  couraea  tbay  had  gone  vail  beyond  thalr 
Schooli    requirement!  for  quantitative  aualyala  and  economic!  in  ordar  to 
aqulp  thamselvaa  with  ikillt  and  knowledge  llkaly  to  make  them  attractlva 
to  recruit era  for  corporation!  and  banka.    Tha  itudtnta  alio,  quit  a 
rightly,  parcaiva  that  Mat  American  companiea,  even  thosa  vlth  extenalve 
intarnatlonal  Involvement a,  usually  weigh  bualnaaa-ralatad  akllla  such 
more  heavily  than  thay  do  Intarnatlonal  axpartlaa  when  looking  at 
cnndldataa  for  amployment.    Thla  la  not  to  any  that  poaaaaalon  of  an 
aducatlon  In  Intarnatlonal  af fain  la  totally  irrelevant  in  tha  hiring 
praetlcaa  of  Intarnatlonal  bualnaaaaa  and  banka,  but  It  ia  almoat  alwaya, 
at  heart,  a  aacondary  conaldaratlon. [12] 

Another  factor  puahlng  APSIA  atudanta  toward  work  In  tha  private, 
for-profit  aactor  la  tha  Indabtadnaaa  many  hava  acqulrad  to  meet 
aducatlonal  coata.  Aung  thoaa  Interviewed,  an  Indabtadnaaa  of  $20,000 
for  tha  graduata  school  yaara  alona  vaa  not  thought  aberrant.  Avaraga 
Indabtadnaaa,  vfeera  data  vara  aval lab la,  rang ad  from  a  lov  of  $4000  at 
Veahington'a  Jackaon  School  to  $12,7COO  and  $12, 9U  at  Gaorgatovn  and 
Columbia,  [13 J    Claarly  such  obligation!  ara  dlractlng  aoau  atudanta  vlth 
a  strong  Inclination  to  public  urvlce  Into  llnaa  of  employment  that 
promlae  to  ba  much  mote  immediately  gainful. 

Evan  ao,  happily,  that  la  not  tha  vhola  atory.    Qulta  a  numbar, 
vhlla  looking  forward  to  Initial  employment  in  aome  aapact  of  tha 
prlvata,  for-profit  aactor,  axptaaaad  tha  vlav  that  thay  vould  not 
nacaaaarlly  atay  thara  for  good.    Tha  flrat  job  vould  ba  a  t siting 
ground,  not  an  andurlng  commitment,    Thay  hopa  and  axpact  to  go  on  to 
auccaaa  in  bualnaaa,  but  thay  alio  Ilka  to  anvlalon  themaelvea  aa  latar 
moving  laterally  in  and  out  of  government. 

Rogar  Leeds'  artlcla  pravloualy  cited  auggaats  that  tha  APSIA 
Schoola  at  which  ha  lookad  vara  facing  an  Idantlty  crlala,  occaalonad 
mainly  by  tha  markat  ahlf t  that  wa  hava  baan  dlacuaalng  and  tha 
competition  offend  by  bualnesa  achool*.    Mot  only  do  tha  latter  turn  out 
a  far  greater  number  of  graduate!,  their  graduataa  ara  all  apaclflcally 
tooled  to  meat  the  Initial  employment  requlrementa  of  private  sector 
bualnesa. 

Our    experience  was  somewhat  different.    The  concern  was  a  prominent 
one  at  a  number  of  the  larger  achoola,  moat  notably  at  Columbia.    At  aome 
other  placea,  auch  aa  SAIS,  the  need  to  aervlce  banka  and  bualnaaaaa  waa 
felt  to  be  puahlng  she  curriculum  toward  overly  narrow  apaclallsatlon  and 
to  be  ateerlng  atudanta9  aalectlon  of  their  couraaa  that  way.    A  number 
of  the  Schoola  have  Introduced  either  Bualneaa  or  Intarnatlonal  Bualnaaa 
or  varlanta  thereof  aa  optional  functional  concentration  within  thalr 


Intervlewa  with  APSIA  career  aervlcea  officers  and  aee  also  below, 
p.  29  ff. 

The  atatement  exclude!  tha  Woodrow  Wllaon  School  where  the  extant  of 
the  funda  available  for  student  aid  largely  relievea  atudanta  of  tha 
need  to  borrow. 
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Master's  program.    Georgetown,  for  example,  requires  til  students  to  take 
two  terms  of  work  In  International  Trade  and  Finance,  end  In  fulfillment 
of  a  concentration  requirement,  ion  322  of  lei  icudtnci  now  elect  Co 
study  in  Georgetown's  Undegger  Program  in  International  Businass 
Diplomacy ,  established  in  1978. 

Some  Schools  have  established  Joint  degree  programs  with  one  or  more 
professional  schools.    (See  Table  #1,  which  follows.)    Originally  such 
programs  seem  Co  have  been  established  mainly  to  capture  soma  of  the  very 
most  able  and  adventurous  students ,  while  coupled  to  that  interest  was  a 
recognition  that  a  professional  degree,  especially  in  lav,  could  serve  as 
a  long-term  "career  base"  for  individuals  willing  to  take  risks  in  the 
course  of  their  careers  by  running  for  office,  accepting  a  political 
appointment,  etc.    Such  appears  to  remain  the  rationale  at  SAIS, 
Princeton  and  Tale.    As  observed  earlier,  a  more  directly  utilitarian 
purpose  appears  to  have  guided  the  requirement  of  a  professional  degree 
as  a  component  of  the  Jackson  School* s  new  International  Studies  program. 
Columbia's  SIPA  features  six  distinct  joint  degree  programs:  in 
business,  journalism,  law,  planning,  public  administration,  and  public 
health;  and  the  School's  leadership  seems  to  be  Intent  on  pushing  these 
bridge  programs  to  enhance  the  competitiveness  of  the  SIPA  graduates. 

Table  #1 

KNOWN  APSIA  JOINT-DEGREE  ENROLLMENTS 
AND  DEGREES  CONFERRED* 

Business  Other  Professions 

American  50(5) 

Columbia  8  8  10 

Denver  12(2-3)  40 

Georgetown  50(15) 

George  Washington  12(2)  ^v 

Hopkins/SAIS  4(1-7)  26(5)  5(1-2) 

Pittsburgh  15(5) 

Princeton  17(11)  2(0)  8(5) 

USC  some  soot 

Tufts/Fletcher  6-8(2-3) 

Veshlngton  9(1)  6(1)  5(0) 

Yale                                1  1  1 

Nowhere  do  such  joint  programs  yet  enroll  large  numbers  of  students, 
probably  because  of  the  additional  time  and  expense  entailed,  but  the 
numbera  of  students  actually  bridging  an  international  affairs  degree  and 
another  professional  degree  are  certainly  greater  than  those  recorded  in 
our  survey.    The  frequency  cannot  be  measured,  but  desns  and  students 
often  referred  to  people  who  were  pursuing  two  degrees  consecutively,  at 


*  Lead  number  in  colimin  indicates  average  recent  enrollments.  Number  in 
parentheses  indicates  average  number  of  joint  degrees  conferred  in  recent 


years. 
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their  own  pace,  not  as  rsglstrants  la  a  Jolnc  dagrtt  program.    Some  had 
com  into  tht  APSZA  Schools  with  a  professional  degree  in  hand;  ochara 
Intsndsd  to  pur sua  ona  subsequent  to  tha  intarnatlonal  Master's  degree. 

Tht  ganaral  conclusions,  that  emerge,  than*  art  (a)  that  tha  "crisis 
of  Idmtlty"  occasioned  by  an  altarad  marks c  placa  Is  not  critical  and 
that  (b)  tha  APSZA  Schools  hava  bssn  adapting  quits  effectively,  and  In 
various  ways,  to  tha  shifts  that  hava  baan  occurring  In  axtamal  markets. 
Such  data  as  va  vara  abla  to  assemble  on  tha  employment  of  thalr  Mastsr's 
graduataa  In  rac  at  yaaxs  appear  to  confirm  this  conclusion.    Of  alght 
Schools  providing  usssbls  information,  only  ona  raportad  as  many  as  10Z 
of  Its  Juns  1986  graduataa  unplacad  In  Dacambar  1986.    Caraar  placement 
offlcars  rsport  alaost  all  graduataa  snd  up  bslng  vail  placad  by  tha 
lacond  yaar  aftar  graduation. 

Tha  following  table  glvas  ths  carter  breakdowns  of  aampla  Schools, 
by  percentage,  for  the  class  of  1986. 


Public 

Private 

Non-Prof It 

Acadtmla 

American 

37 

30 

23 

10 

Columbia 

28 

53 

13 

16 

Georgetown 

41 

39 

5 

6 

Hopklns/SAIS 

25 

47 

13 

15 

Prlncston 

52 

25 

9 

14 

Tufta/Fletcher 

34 

35 

9 

17 

Yale 

30 

25 

20 

25 

Obviously,  ons  must  bs  cautions  In  drawing  large  conclusions  from 
just  ons  class,  but  vlth  that  caution  In  alnd.  look  at  tha  Public-Private 
distinction.    It  appears  that  both  Georgetown  and  tha  Fletcher  School 
have  fairly  even  breakdowns,  41-39  and  34-35.    Coluabla  and  Hopkins /SAIS 
have  slightly  hlghsr  psrcsntagts  of  studsnts  sntsrlng  ths  private  ssctor 
than  the  public  one;  however •  both  schools  also  have  high  numbers  of 
itudsnts  sntsrlng  ths  non-profit  sector.    Finally,  noticeably  more 
American.  Princeton,  and  Yale  studsnts  entsrsd  ths  public  rather  than  tha 
private  sector. 

Longitudinal  comparisons  are  available  froa  only  five  schools.  They 
again  show  that  different  Schools  show  dlffe.int  trends. 


Includes  governmental  and  International  organizations 

** 


Includes  business/banking  and  professions 
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Public 

Privete 

Non-Profit 

Acadtola 

Georgetown 

1981 

25 

55 

n/e 

n/a 

1986 

41 

39 

5 

6 

Hopkins/SAIS 

197S 

33 

20 

10 

29 

1985 

25 

42 

9 

19 

Princtton 

1981 

41 

33 

9 

17 

1986 

52 

25 

9 

14 

Tufte/Fletcher 

1981 

37 

29 

22 

11 

1986 

34 

35 

9 

17 

Weshlngton 

1981 

9 

50 

1 

40 

1986 

14 

54 

1 

31 

Slnca  these  parceneagcs  coma  from  simply  comparing  two  yaars  chosan 
randomly,  ehay  can  aaaily  ovaratata  or  undaraeaea  largar  trtnds.  Looking 
aolaly  at  tha  diraceion  of  th*  aval labia  numbarai  ona  aaaa  that 
Georgetown  has  axpariancad  a  marktd  incraasa  in  tha  numbar  of  studanta 
ancarlng  tha  public  aactor.    At  SAIS  thara  appaara  a  shift  away  from  th* 
public  sactor  and  acadamia  and  toward  tha  privata  aactor.    At  Princaton 
that  trand  is  axactly  ravaraad.    Platchar's  numbara  show  a  shift  to  tha 
privata  sactor  and  a  big  drop  In  non-profit  caraar  antrias;  tha  1981 
figura  for  tha  lattar  is,  howavar,  apparantly  abarrantly  high.  Finally, 
Washington  shows  a  daclina  in  acadamia  and  an  incrtasa  in  tha  public 
sactor. 

In  summary,  whan  tha  Schools  covarad  by  tha  two  foragoing  tablas 
ara  considarad  togathar,  thara  appaars  to  ba  no  massiva  aurga  toward  tha 
privata  sactor.  though  it  is  certainly  a  significant  markat  for  tha 
graduates  of  all  of  tha  eight  Schools.    Rather,  eech  School  hes  its  own 
plecement  pattern,  which  is  probably  moat  influenced  by  the  type  of 
courses  it  teeches  and  the  type  of  students  who  choose  the  School  from 
the  beginning. 

Pert  of  the  adjustment  process  in  the  APSIA  Schools  and  a 
aignificent  fector  in  their  success  in  placing  their  graduates  wall  ara 
the  cereer  services  offices  that  ara  now  built  into  at  least  eight  of  the 
APSIA  Schools. [14]    Where  in  other  cases  the  Schools  have  to  rely  on  a 
centralized  university  service,  they  appeared  to  be  closely  end 
effectively  tied  into  it. [15]    The  in-house  career  services  offices  are 
generally  well-staffed  with  people  who  ere  knowledgeable,  able,  end 
dediceted.    They  tend  to  begin  offering  cereer  counaalling  guidance  as 
soon  as  e  new  cless  errives  on  the  campus.    They  have  developed  contacts 


APSIA  cereer  counselling  and  placement  officers  (PTE):  American 
(0),  UCSD  (2),  Columbia  (3),  Denver  (0),  Georgetown  (2),  George 
Washington  (0),  SAIS  (1).  Pittsburgh  (?),  Princeton  (3), 
Tufts/Fletcher  (2),  USC  (0),  Washington  (1),  Yale  (1). 

E.g.!  American  University,  end  George  Weshington. 
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both  In  tht  most  relevant  government  agencies  and  with  cht  recruiting 
of fleas  of  businesses.    Wall  bafora  graduation  thay  hava  halpad  studanta 
to  sort  out  chair  employment  interests,  laarn  how  Co  prasanc  atrong 
resumes,  and  maac  affacclvaly  with  rapraaantatlvaa  of  aulcabla  employers. 

Also  important  In  cha  auccaaaful  placamanc  of  graduataa  at  a  number 
of  eha  Schools  ara  well-developed  Alumni  Associations  and/or  laas  formal 
linkages  wlch  concarnad  and  halpful  Individual  aluanl.    Tha  caraar 
aarvlcas  offlcars  ganarally  ara  In  closa  couch  with  than,  and,  Indeed, 
pare  of  chair  rasponslblllcy  Is  Co  cultivate  and  axcand  cha  halp  that  can 
thus  ba  gained.    Students  at  Che  Fletcher  School  especially  cited  lea 
"network"  of  aluanl*    Ic  had  helped  chair  predecessors  gee  veil  placed 
and  would,  ehay  were  confidant,  not  fall  thaa.    The  necworka  aerving 
Columbia,  Princeton,  SAIS,  and  Georgetown  are  probably  no  laaa  affective. 

There  Is,  however,  a  darker  aide  to  chls  plccure.    It  accounts  for 
tha  serious  concern  expressed  In  eoae  of  eha  Deans*  and  Dlreccora1 
offices,  as  previously  noted.    The  problem  Is  that  aany  companies,  even 
those  with  extensive  International  Involvements,  do  not  uaually  look  eo 
eha  APSIA  Schools  Co  provide  ehea  eaployeee  wlch  Internationally  oriented 
capabilities.    They  look  rather  at  how  wall  cha  candldaeaa  are  equipped 
eo  enter  a  business  or  a  business  training  program.    Tha  reputation  of 
Che  particular  School  for  providing  quality  education  and  Its  crack 
record  of  turning  out  successful  graduataa  will  probably  also  weigh  In 
heavily.    However,  cha  fact  chat  che  graduaees  also  know  much  abouc 
Incernaelonal  affairs  or  parclcular  foreign  areas  very  frequencly  doea 
not.    Consequently,  In  approaching  coapanlee  wlch  overaaaa  involvements, 
Che  competitive  advantage  chat  APSIA  "producca11  mlghc  ba  choughc  eo  have 
aa  eralnad  internationalists  —  and  properly  should  have  —  aoae  ofeen  la 
noe  chere.    Relaelva  reputations  of  che  Schools  aalda,  eha  APSIA 
graduaees  are  Inseead,  In  face,  ofeen  compaclng  wlch  eha  MBA's  on  less 
Chan  equal  eerms. 

Heads  of  career  services  offices  on  several  caapuaea  cold  of  having 
encouncered  such  hiring  myopia  In  eha  represeneaclvea  of  firms.    Ae  che 
lasc  APSIA  meeting,  concern  on  thla  score  led  Columbia 'a  Dean,  Alfred 
Scepan,  eo  propose  eo  ehe  aasambled  Deans  and  Dlreccora  ehac  ehay  ahould 
combine  eo  mount  a  "crada  fair"  and  cake  oeher  meaauraa  daalgnad  eo 
convince  more  of  ehe  execuelvee  of  leading  Ineernaelonal  companies  chat 
che  APSIA  graduates  reclly  do  have  aomaehlng  dlaelncelve  and  lmporcane  Co 
provide  Ineemaelonally  acelve  business  firms  and  banks. 

These  concerns  are  more  Chan  confirmed  In  a  acudy  conducced  by 
Professor  Seephen  J.  Kobrln  of  che  Graduaee  School  of  Buslneas  of  Hew 
York  Unlverslcy  and  published  under  ehe  elele  Incernaelonal  Eicparclaa 
In  American  Business.  (Mew  York:    Institute  of  Ineernetlonal  Education, 
1984). Dr.  Kobrln  deals  only  wlch  vary  large  Aaer lean-based 
Ineernaelonal  corporations  and  banket  but  his  survey  of  prevalent  views 
and  practices  among  ehea,  by  means  of  structured  Intarvlawa  and  a 
questionnaire,  ellcleed  data  from  223  managers  In  126  companies. 
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Aaong  Proftnor  Kobrin's  findings  art  eha  following: 

•  Only  10X  of  thou  lurvtytd  ftle  ineernaeional  axpareiaa 

vaa  a  major  factor  In  hiring  people  for  international  business  jobs 
and  in  promotion  decisions.    Vhilt  another  43X  fait  that 
international  txptritnct  vaa  important,  they  judgtd  it  not  critical 
for  aucctaa.    Thirty-nine  ptrctnt  characterized  inttrnational 
txptritnct  aa  "nice  to  have,"  but  ftle  ont  could  obeain  what  vaa 
naadtd  vhtn  it  vau  netdtd.    A  small  minority  (6Z)  vane  so  far  as  Co 
rtgard'  inttrnational  txptrtisa  as  of  no  importance  and  sometimes 
tvtn  a  ntgaeivt  inf luence. [ 16] 

•  Banks  vtrt  tha  only  firms  tncounttrtd  chat  routintly  hirtd  ntv 
graduates  for  ovtrsaaa  jobs  and  uniformly  rtgardtd  inttrnational 
txptritnct  as  critical  or  important .( 17 ] 

•  Adaptability  vaa  ofttn  cittd  as  important  in  inttrnational 
business,  but  usually  it  vaa  rtgardtd  as  a  characttr  trait,  not 
somtthing  that  Mmay  rtaule  from  davtloping  inttrnational 
txptrtiss."[18] 

•  Host  managers  acquire  inttrnational  txptrtist  through  business 
txptritnct.    "Education,  vhtthtr  graduatt  or  undergraduate,  is  not 
ptrctived  to  bt  a  significant  factor 19] 

Dtspitt  ehtst  praceicts»  aany  Amtrican  firma  havt  btcomt  htavily  and 
succtssfully  tngagtd  in  inttrnational  busintst  in  tha  last  thrtt  dtcades. 
Many  now  see  thtmsalvts  Itss  aa  U.S.  companits  doing  soma  busintss  abroad 
Chan  as  multinational  companies  sarvicing  vorldwidt  markeea.  Proftssor 
Kobrin's  findings  point  up  tvo  fureher,  somewhat  paradoxical  reeules.  On 
tht  ona  hand,  ehtra  has  bttn  incraastd  relianca  on  fortign  managtrs, 
which  has  mtane  a  rtduction  in  eha  numbtr  of  Americans  in  ovtrseas 
positions.    Ae  eha  seat  eima,  over  ewo-ehirda  of  ehe  companies  reporeed 
an  increase  in  eh*  number  of  American  employees  involved  in  ineernaeional 
business  eravel  and  cross-border  transaceiona.    ,fMsny  jobs  ehae  were 
considered  domestic,  now  eneail  ineernaeional  reaponsibilieiea  and 
interaction. M[20] 

Thus  the  opporeunieies  for  Americans  eo  develop  ineernaeional 
expereiae  by  service  overseas  are  decreasing  ae  ehe  same  eima  ehae  ehe 


Kvjbrin,  p.  18.  • 
Kobrin,  p.  19. 
Kobrin,  p.  25. 
Kobrin,  pp.  37-38. 
Kobrin »  p.  44. 
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ntad  for  intarnational  axparclaa  la  rising,  [21]    Tht  aoluclon,  aa 
Profaaaor  Kobrln  arguaa,  la  for  eha  corporation!  Co  look  sort  Co  cht 
intarnational  praparaclon  of  chair  aanagara  chrough  aducaclon,  end  for 
acudanca  who  aaplra  Co  caraara  with  incarnaclonally  activa  firms  co 
acqulra  cha  cachnlcal  and/or  functional  akllla  chac  ara  cha  flrac 
raquiraaanc  of  bualnaaa  aaployaanc.    Togachar  wlch  chla  wrlcar,  howavar, 
Dr.  Kobrln  ballavaa  acudanca  will  noc  bt  wall  praparad  if  thay  hava  noc 
alao  addad  co  chair  anaory  aoaa  foralgn  languaga  coapacancy;  a  ayaeamaelc 
undaracandlng  of  cha  dlffarancaa  in  pollclco-aconoalc  ayacaaa,  paccarna- 
of  bahavlor,  world  vlavs,  and  eultutaa  chac  axlac  bayond  our  bordara;  and 
an  ablllcy  co  analysa  and  aynchaalza  on  hla  or  har  own,"  in  facing 
lncarnaclonal  dlffarancaa. [&?] 

Xncraaalngly  cha  APSIA  School*  hava  baan  providing  auch 
opporcunldaa  whara  acudanca  can  coablna  acqulalclon  -f  cha  akllla  wancad 
ac  cha  ancry  laval  of  bualnaaa  and  banking  wlch  an  aducaclon  in 
lncarnaclonal  affalra  which  la  ac  onca  broad  and  aaarchlng.  Incraaalngly 
cha  acudanca  hava  aa*n  Cha  advancaga  of  acquiring  cha  akllla  aa  wall  aa 
Cha  broadar  aducaclon.    A  quaaclon  raulna  whachar  both  can  ba 
ancoapaaaad  adaquataly  In  a  cwo-yaar  apan,  particularly  whan  iaporcanca 
la  ateachad  to  foralgn  languaga  coapatanca,  unlaaa  cha  acudanc  brlnga 
wlch  hla  or  har  acrong  pravloua  prapt ration  in  alchar  cha  cachnlcal  or 
cha  aubatantlva  aapacca  of  a  coup lata  prograa  oi  acudy. 

Nocaworchy  la  cha  Maacar  of  lncarnaclonal  Bualuaaa  Scudlaa  prograa 
ac  cha  Cnivaraley  of  Souch  Carolina  which  raqulraa  two  and,  for  Japan* 
thraa  calandar  yaars.    Ic  haa  baan  funcclonlng  auccaaafully  alnca  1974. 
Tha  achool-yaar  bag in a  in  Juna.    Scudanca  ara  angagad  In  cha  prograa 
coneinuoualy,  without  auaar  r  braaka,  for  24  and  36  aontha  dapandlng  on 
tha  country  on  which  chay  ara  saaklng  Co  gain  axparclaa.    Tha  flrac 
auaaar  la  davocad  co  lncanalva  acudy  of  cha  country* a  languaga.  Tha 
aacond  la  dlrecead  co  lncanalva  acudy  of  cha  councry  and  lea  culcura  plua 
furthar  language  acudy.    Thara  followa  a  aavar-aonth  Incarnahlp  apanc  In 
a  coapany  In  tha  councry.    Scudanca  working  on  Japan  axparlanca,  In 
addition,  two  aaaaatara  in  a  Japanasa  unlvaraley,  working  furehar  on  cha 
languaga  and  cultural  undaracandlng,  prior  co  chair  incarnahlpa.  Daaplca 
tha  addad  claa  and  coat,  cha  prograa  appaara  co  hava  had  no  difficulty 
attracting  abla  atudanea.    Pocanclal  aaployara  hava  baan  aqually 
forthconirj  in  uudarvrltlng  Incarnahlpa  and  aaploylng  cha  prograa' a 
graduaTaa.    Thoaa  who  hava  bacoaa  Japan  apaclallaca  ara  aapeclally  in 
daaand. 


Kobrln,  pp.  49-50:    "Tha  changa  la  quallcaclva  aa  wall  aa 
quantlcaclva:    doaaatlc  poalelona  hava  bacoaa  lnearnaclonallaad,  and 
in  aany  flraa,  virtually  avary  aanagar  can  axpace  aoaa  aipnificanc 
croaa-bordar  lnearacclon  during  hla  or  har  caraar.    In  face,  cha 
firm  Icaalf  haa  bacoaa  a  alcrocoaa  b landing  natlonallelas,  culeuraa, 
and  languaga i.    Bffacelva  aanagaaane  within  eha  organization 
raqulraa  aanalelvley  co  ehaaa  dlffarancaa;  it  raqulraa  ineamaelonal 
axparclaa. 19 

Kobrln,  p.  55. 
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Tht  foragoiug  discussion  hu  bttn  baaed  on  the  aaewptlon  that  any 
School  concerned  with  turning  out  practitioners  In  International  effalra 
muet  give  et tent ion  to  thtlr  finding  employment.    Most  but  not  all  tha 
APSIA  Schoola  properly  put  conaidarabla  thought  and  anargy  into  thia.  Aa 
suggested  earlier,  however ,  it  alao  mat  ba  recognizee  that  tha  naada  and 
opportunltiaa  praaantad  for  peraonml  engagement  by  tha  coaplex,  ahlfting 
world  of  peoples,  net ions,  and  antarpriaaa  in  which  wa  liva  ara  of  a 
daapar  taxtura  and  extend  wall  bayond  what  employers  parcaiva  to  ba  thair 
Inedlete  naada.    Moreover,  aa  tha  racorda  of  paat  graduataa  ahow  again 
and  again,  tha  graduate's  firat  job  ia  vary  oftan  not  hia  final  raating 
placa.    Over  a  llfetlma  ha  or  aha  wall  may  ba  callad  on  to  function  in 
both  tha  privata  and  public  sectors,  and  to  aarva  in  both  doaaatic  and 
intarnational  contexts. 

Imadlete  markat  praaauraa  baar  on  tha  APSIA  Schoola »  but  avan  aa 
thay  conaidar  them,  tha  Schoola  ahould  kaap  in  mind  thaaa  othar  need?  for 
paopla  who  poaaaaa  braadth  of  intarnational  under  a  tending,  a  maaaura  of 
empathy  for  othara  who  ara  culturally  different,  an  ability  to  daal  with 
complexity,  and  adaptability  to  varioua  potential  callings.    If  thaaa  ara 
not  highly  marketable  charactarlatlca  aarly  in  a  career,  thay  ara  likely 
to  prove  of  increasing  worth  as  responsibilities  mount. 
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III.    FOREIGN  LANGUAGES,  AREA  STUDY,  OVERSEAS  RELATIONS 

As  noted  earlier,  the  foreign  Language  requirements  of  the  APSIA 
Schools  vary  from  none  to  very  intense,  and  in  most  of  their  curricula  a 
student  has  to  sake  a  choice  between  concentration  on  a  foreign  country 
or  region  and  on  a  substantive  or  functional  specialty.    Also  observed 
has  been  how  in  individual  cases  a  student's  previous  study  or  overseas 
experience  and  a  judicious  use  of  elective  study  opportunities  often 
serve  to  bridge  over  these  deficiencies. 

This  chapter  looks  at  four  ways  in  which  the  American  students  in 
the  APSIA  Schools  are  assisted  to  understand  other  cultures  and 
appreciate  other  points  of  view, 

I.    Foreign  Language  Requi regents  and  Assistance; 

The  table  which  closes  this  sub-section  summarizes  the  offerings, 
hopes,  and  demands  of  the  several  APSIA  Schools  with  respect  to  foreign 
language  competence. 

SAIS  stands  out  in  having  an  internal  faculty  group  of  seventeen 
engaged  solely  in  language  instruction,    Teaching  points  toward 
operational  rather  than  literary  goals,  and  claias  three  hours  in  the 
aiddle  of  each  day  when  no  other  courses  can  be  scheduled,    The  level  of 
coapetence  required  for  the  SAIS  Master's  degree  is  coaparably  deaanding. 
Georgetown  and  Yale  follow  in  aaking  attainaent  of  a  high  level  of 
foreign  language  proficiency,  both  oral  and  visual,  an  essential  aspect 
of  the  Master's  degree. 

In  the  policy-oriented  Schools  which  lack  the  in-built  language 
faculty  of  SAIS  or  the  closely  parallel  School  of  Languages  and 
Linguistics  of  Georgetown,  a  coaaon  problea  seeas  to  be  that  foreign 
language  instruction  has  aost  often  to  be  sought  in  Departments  of 
Language  and  Literature.    Here  Literature  is  the  doainant  partner,  and, 
beyond  the  eleaentary  level,  there  is  usually  little  instruction  designed 
to  help  students  deal  with  econoaic  or  political  affairs. 

The  State  Department's  Foreign  Service  Institute  has  advanced  quite 
far  in  pioneering  work  to  develop  aore  functional  language  training.  And 
it  is  said  that  in  various  universities  across  the  country  a  new  tribe  of 
"pedolinguists"  has  begun  to  eaerge  who  are  experiaenting  with  new  and 
quicker  ways  of  iaparting  functional  foreign  language  coapetence  and  also 
with  ways  of  helping  to  maintain  it  once  achieved. 

Recognition  of  the  importance  of  such  endeavors  and  of  the  need  to 
reinforce,  pool,  and  advance  the  best  of  them  has  recently  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Foreign  Language  Center  funded  by  soae  of  the 
major  foundations.    Tied  into  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  located 
within  the  SAIS  complex,  it  should  start  to  provide  enhanced  direction 
and  impetus  to  the  sorts  of  foreign  language  teaching  and  maintenance 
that  will  be  useful  for  international  practitioners,  whether  in  the 
public  or  private  sector. 
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In  American  University's  Department  of  Languages  and  Foreign 
Studies,  language  instruction  includai  tha  study  of  politics*  history* 
tnd  culture*  as  wall  aa  traditional  methods.    To  date*  however*  fav  of 
tha  APSZA  Schools  appaar  Co  ba  In  position  Co  cap  these  newer*  mora 
functional  forms  of  language  laarnlng.    Whlla  our  axamlnatlon  of  tham  on 
this  scora  was  not  exhaustive,  It  suggasts  that*  basldas  tha  thraa 
axcaptlons  cited,  only  Columbia  Is  making  a  determined*  albalt  still  a 
vary  limit  ad,  affort  to  move  In  this  direction.    At  Santiago  tha 
appointment  of  a  full-time*  tanurad  Languaga  Coordinator  and  a  plan  for 
raqulrad  language-maintenance  study,  however,  appaar  also  to  point 
strongly  this  way. 

At  tha  othar  axtrama  from  tha  high  and  cantral  Importance  glvan  to 
foreign  languaga  proficiency  at  SAIS,  Georgetown*  and  Yale  la  the  lack  of 
any  foreign  language  requirement  at  Pittsburgh  and  Princeton.  As 
previously  observed,  the  latter  pair,  as  schools  of  public  and 
International  affairs*  enroll  students  who  may  have  little  Interest  In 
International  matters  and  little  need  for  a  foreign  language.    At  both, 
however,  students  planning  to  concentrate  on  the  International  side  are 
normally  expected  to  bring  some  foreign  language  competence  with  tham  on 
entry  and  are  encouraged  to  maintain  and  advance  It  while  enrolled. 

In  these  Schools  and  within  some  others  as  well,  faculty  members  are 
to  be  found  who  argue  that  people  can  become  highly  skilled  operators  in 
international  financial  markets  or  highly  competent  analysts  of  such 
matters  as  security  policy*  U.S. -Soviet  relations*  or  the  foreign  affairs 
of  Indonesia  without  commanding  any  of  the  relevant  languages  other  than 
English.    After  all*  they  say*  the  latter  Is  now  a  global  lingua  franca. 
International  transactions  of  all  sorts  are  carried  out  in  it.    A  large 
store  of  both  scholarly  and  Journalistic  literature  now  exists  in  English 
to  Inform  one  on  virtually  any  international  relations  topic  of  which  one 
can  think.    Why  then  bother  about  foreign  language  competence?    Why  take 
the  time?    Or  demand  the  effort? 

A  second  objection  to  required  foreign  language  competence  Is  that 
those  who  enter  international  service  In  either  government  or  In  business 
are  likely  to  find  themselves  working  In  parts  of  the  world  where  faw*  if 
any,  will  speak  the  language  so  laboriously  learned  at  an  earlier  time. 

Both  arguments  are  in  some  messure  valid.    Yet,  there  remain  a 
number  of  things  to  be  said  for  the  importance  of  mastery  of  at  least  one 
foreign  language  —  if  not  of  requiring  it. 

Most  basic  is  that  immersion  In  a  foreign  culture  through  Its 
language  is*  finally*  the  best  sntldote  to  what  Clark  Kerr  once  described 
as  "the  typically  American  feeling  that  if  we  make  clear  where  we  sit, 
all  reasonable  people  everywhere  will  agree  with  the  correctness  of  our 
policy  stance  Instead  of  'stubbornly1  holding  to  their  own.M 

"Only  by  sitting  in  another's  place,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "can  we 
learn  that  there  are  real  and  legitimate  conflicts  of  values  and 
Interests  among  the  peoples  of  the  world,  as  well  as  a  common  core  of 
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huaanity  and  of  concern  about  our  mutual  planttary  home."[l]    Hanrl  Peyre 
one a  made  ouch  eha  same  polne  sort  aucelncely  by  daclarlng  chat  foralgn 
language  study  lg  "eha  laase  coiely  and  most  affacelva  way  to  proeact 
oursalvai  from  what  others  parcalva  ai  tha  arrogance  of  povar."[2] 

Thara  ara  also,  of  course,  mora  immediately  utilitarian  advantages 
that  accrua  to  thosa  who  ara  compatent  in  a  foralgn  languaga.    Juit  aa  we 
ara  usually  mora  at  aasa  with  thosa  foraignars  who  can  talk  to  ua  in 
English >  and  faal  that  wa  undarstand  tham  battar;  so  do  Amaricans  gain 
accaptanca  and  nagotiating  aids  —  providad  wa  ara  otharwisa  competent  — 
when  wa  can  talk  to  non-Amaricans  in  thair  languages. [3] 

Likewise,  thosa  whosa  job  it  is  to  analyze  tha  political  and 
economic  affairs  of  another  country  will  gain  deeper  insights  into  them 
and  the  social  factors  that  bear  on  them  when  »*iay  ara  privy  to  what  its 
reporters,  editors,  statesmen,  scholars,  and  tycoons  ara  saying  in  their 
own  language  to  their  own  people. 

There  are,  however,  two  additional  reasons  beyond  the  measure  of  the 
immediate  utility  of  foreign  languages  which  speak  to  their  value  in  the 
education  of  would-be  internationalists.    Tha  first  is  that  nationally  we 
need  all  the  people  we  can  turn  out  who  can  help  the  rest  of  us 
understand  such  puzzlements  and  subjects  of  myth-making  as,  for  example, 
tha  Arab  world  or  the  Soviet  Union.    Some  APSIA  graduates  may  do  this  in 
government  service,  others  as  journalists,  othars  in  working  at  business 
and  banking  —  and  all  of  them  as  a  part  of  their  ordinary  social  and 
civic  activities.    The  insight  and  understanding  that  those  who  have 
penetrated  other  cultures  can  and  do  contribute  to  the  rest  of  us  in 
ordinary  times  are  salutary;  in  times  of  crisis  they  can  become  critical. 

Secondly,  as  those  who  come  to  know  another  culture  with  some  degree 
of  intimacy  through  its  language  often  discover,  the  kinds  of  empathy  and 
transference  so  gained  have  a  broader  reach  than  just  to  the  single  other 
culture.    The  doors  of  sensitivity  and  understanding  to  the  diversity  of 


Quoted  by  Shirley  Hufstedler  in  Education  For  The  World  View 
(Council  on  Learning  publication,  1980)  p.  <). 

"On  the  Humanistic  Value  of  Foreign  Language  Study,1'  Profession  80, 


The  survey  results  from  103  U.S.  corporations  doing  business  in 
Japan,  contained  in  the  report  Japanese  Expertise  in  U.S. 
Corporations,  (Strategic  Information  Research  Corp.,  July  1985) 
makes  this  point  several  times.    Viz.,  "Among  companies  that  supply 
training  in  Japanese  language  and  culture  to  their  employees,  85 
percent  report  an  increase  in  Japanese  business  over  the  last  five 
years"  (p.  7). .."In  principle,  the  sample  was  almost  unanimous  (BIX 
ye*)  that  U.S.  corporations  should  attempt  to  get  more  Americans 
with  a  working  knowledge  of  the  Japanese  language  and  culture  into 
business  positions. • •"  (p.  12).    See  also  "Even  the  British  find  it 
paye  to  learn  languages,"  The  Economist,  May  16,  1987,  pp.  87-88. 


p.  29. 
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cultures  ara  opened  thereby. [4]    Alongside  its  utility  for  paopla  who  uy 
have  Co  work  in  a  variety  of  cultural  contexts*  chia  aspect  of  foreign 
language  mastery  claa  back  into  and  ralnforcaa  lea  civilising  rola  at 
highlighted  In  the  aarllar  quotations  from  Clark  Karr  and  Ranrl  Feyre. 


Amarlcan  University,  SIS: 

No  entrance  requirement,  but  familiarity 
with  ona  foralgn  languaga  ac  entry  li  generally 
expected*    No  academic  cradle  for  languaga 

study. 

For  Master's  dagraa  there  Is  an  option 
between  "translating  proflclancy"  to  FSI  laval 
3  for  Europaan  (FSI  laval  2  for  non-Europaan) 
languagas  and  mastery  of  statistics  or  computar 
methods  as  a  rasaarch  tool. 

UCSD,  IR/FS: 

No  antrancc  requirement.    MPIA  raqulramant 
Is  FSI  laval  2+  in  Spanish  or  2-  in  Chlnasa  and 
Japanasa  —  fro*  which  atudants  ara  axpactad  to 
ba  abla  to  make  furthar  prograss  without 
classroom  Instruction.    Studanta  with  waak 
languaga  praparatlon  ara  to  usa  aid d It  suanar  to 
gain  competence  through  lntanslva  languaga 
study. 

During  academic  yaar  a  apaclal  two-unit 
languaga  maintenance  program  Is  raqulrad  of  all 
students*    A  Languaga  Coordinator  on  tha 
School's  staff  will  halp  studants  daalgn 
approprlata  languaga  study  programs ,  monitor 
studants*  progress,  dlract  tha  languaga 
malntananca  program,  ate. 

Columbia  University.  SIPA: 

Soma  familiarity  with  at  laast  ona  foreign 
languaga  is  normally  roqulrad  at  entry. 
Normally  no  academic  credit  for  study  of  Western 
European  languages.    Up  to  twelve  points  credit 
may  be  given  for  intermediate  and  higher  level 


The  point  is  also  made  in  Kobrin,  o£.  cit.,  p.  35;  "The  value  of 
language  capability  may  be  greater  than  being  able  to  communicate  in 
French,  German,  or  Japanese.    Learning  even  one  languaga  may  well  be 
a  very  effective  way  to  sensitive  individuals  to  international 
differences,  to  make  them  aware  of  what  is  Important  in 
cross-cultural  dealings." 


TABLE  »2 


Comparison  of  Foreign  Languaga 
Raquirments  and  incentives 
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couriti  In  Etieirn  Europtaa  and  non-European 
languagaa. 

SIPA  la.  introducing  some  new  functional,  aa 
distinct  from  literary*  language  Inacrucelon  on 
cha  FSI  pattern,  • carting  with  Spanlah  and 
Maxlco  and  expecting  co  move  into  Ruaalan  and 
Chan  Franch.    Dagrat  requirement  la  "B"  or 
better  In  2nd.  semes eer  of  Intermediate  foralgn 
languaga  count  and  covara  oral  aa  vail  aa 
raading  proficiency. 

Denver,  CSIRt 

No  entrance  raqulramanc.    Academic  cradle 
for  up  co  fifteen  quarter  houra  may  ba  racalvad 
for  acudy  co  maac  cha  Master's  dagraa 
raqulramanc ,  which  la  a  "raading  knovladga"  of 
ac  laaac  ona  foralgn  languaga  approprlaca  co  an 
Individual's  program. 

Georgetown,  SFS: 

Ac  laaac  2  yaars  of  collaga-laval  languaga 
acudy  raqulrad  for  admin ion.    Acadamlc  cradle 
glvan  for  poec-proficiency ,  advanced  languaga 
acudy  only. 

Accapcabla  proficiancy  daflnad  aa  "ablllcy 
co  apaak  a  major  languaga  vlch  sufflclanc 
fluancy  co  parclclpaca  af faccivaly  In  ganaral 
convaraaclon  and  co  dlacuaa  particular 
professional  Incaraaca  vlch  raaaonabla  ease"  and 
la  caatad  by  oral  axam  bafora  ?  3-paraon  pantl. 

George  Washington,  SIA: 

No  ancranca  raqulramanc.    No  acadamlc 
cradle  for  languaga  acudy.    Baalc  Master' a 
dagraa  raqulramanc  for  International  Affairs 
students  Is  "reading  proficiency"  which  equates 
co  a  aacond  year  collage  level.    Zn  aoaa  other 
degree  programs,  statistics  can  be  substituted 
for  language;  In  Che  foralgn  area  studies  degree 
programs,  language  requirements  are  obvloualy 
much  higher. 

Johna  Hopkins,  SAIS: 

~~~  Foreign  language  competence  preferred  buc 

noc  required  ac  entry.    Languaga  Inacrucelon 
directed  coward  political,  economic,  and 
political  eoplca  la  important  component  of  SAIS 
and  employe  17  full  time  faculty  members. 

Proficiency  requirements  are  high,  vlch 
'ear la  Including  "cha  ablllcy  Co  understand 
creation,  a  command  of  cha  spoken  language 
'lent  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  In 

\tion  with  a  native  speaker*  and  cha 
.y  to  read  primary  sourcee  and  other 
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metarlala  In  the  international  flald  with 
accuracy  and  relative  apaad." 

Pittsburgh,  SSPIA: 

Mo  antranca  requirement.    No  cradlt  for 
language  study.    No  dagraa  requirement.  But 
fcralgn  languages  may  ba  purauad  through 
elective  courses  In  Unlvaralty'a  foreign 
language  and  lltaratura  departments. 

Princeton »  WVS: 

No  antranca  requirement 9  but  prafarrad  for 
•tudanta  lntandlng  to  concentrate  on 
Intarnatlonal  affalra  or  developmant. 

No  academic  cradlt  for  language  study ,  but 
sometimes  some  assistance  for  languaga 
malntalnence  la  of farad.    No  dagraa  raqulramane. 

For  posslbla  middle  yaar  abroad  aaa  p.  39. 

USC,  SIR*. 

No  antranca  requirement.    No  acadtnlc 
cradlt  for  languaga  study. 

Master's  dagraa  raqulras  passing  a  "USC 
Skill  Examination... .at  fourth  semester 
competency.91 

Tufts »  FSLP: 

Looked  for  but  not  raqulrad  for  admission. 
No  Instruction  within  FSLD.  but  avallabla 
alaswhara  at  Tufts  and  at  Harvard.    Ac ad trie 
cradle  only  for  Intanslva  study  of  non-Veatern- 
Europaan  languages. 

Maeter's  dagraa  raqulranant  Is  Halted 
working  proficiency  In  speaking  and  general 
professional  proficiency  In  reading. 

Washington ,  JSIS: 

No  entrance  requirement  for  IS  program. 
Academic  credit  granted  but  not  toward  Che 
minimum  credits  required  for  the  degree. 

Mastar's  degree  requirement  Is  practical 
proficiency  In  reading  a  foreign  language, 
equivalent  to  two  or  three  years  of 
collage-level  study  depending  on  the  language. 

Yale,  CIAS; 

Three  or  more  years  of  college-level  study, 
or  the  equivalent i  are  preferred  for  admission. 

Foreign  languaga  competence  Is  given  high 
importance  for  work  In  international  relations, 
and  courses  In  the  University's  various  language 
departments  may  be  taken  for  credit. 
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2.    Foreign  Araa  Scudltt: 


At  prtvloutly  noetd,  Columbla'e  SXPA  and  Washington's  Jackson  School 
incorporatt  a  number  of  highly  davalopad  Raglonal  Inatltutee  that 
pre-date  the  Schools  and  rtmaln  strongly  lnflutntlal  tltmtnte  within 
them.    At  Gaorga  Washington's  SIAr  tha  Instituta  for  Sino-Sovitt  Studita 
is  rasponslbla  for  Mastar's  degzee  progrtme  in  both  Russian  and  East 
European  Studlee  and  East  Asian  Studita.    Most  of  tha  othar  APSIA  members 
offar  tha  option  of  a  concentration  in  ona  of  a  variaty  of  foralgn 
countries  or  regions.    Usually,  hovavar,  a  aubatantiva  or  functional 
concantratlon  can  aubatitutt,  and  in  moat  Schoola  atudanta  appaar  to  ba 
aalactlng  conaldarably  mora  of  tha  functional  speclallzatlone  than  tha 
raglonal  onee. 

Comparative  and  croaa-cultural  etudlae  ara  amphaalzad  at  Oanvar  and 
Gcorgatovn,  rathar  than  in-depth  raglonal  concentratione.  Moreover, 
raglonal  studita  offarad  within  tha  APSIA  Schoola  gant rally  ttnd  to  focus 
on  tha  racant  and  contamporary  rathar  than  on  mora  profound  hiatorlcal 
and  cultural  ptraptctivta.    Thla  accorda  with  tha  purpoaa  of  aqulpplng 
potantlal  lntamatlonal  practltlonars  in  a  brlaf  parlod  of  time. 
Exceptlone  ara  to  ba  found  whara  aemlautonoaoue  Araa  Studlaa  programs  or 
lnatltutaa  axlat  within  tha  APSIA  Schoola,  and  in  moat  of  tha  othar 
Schools  alactlva  atudy  in  othar  alamanta  of  thalr  unlvarsitlaa  permita 
soma  daapar  cultural  txplorationa.    Thla  la  trua»  for  example,  at 
Pittsburgh  and  Prlncaton  whara  tha  Schools  accapt  no  dlract 
rasponslblllty  to  halp  atudanta  achlava  a  cohtrtnt  or  coaprahanaiva  vlav 
of  othar  aoclatlas  and  cultura  and  at  Amarlcan  whara  foralgn  araa  studlaa 
ara  straaaad  only  through  MA  comprahanalva  examlnatlona.    Prlncaton  la, 
hovavar,  axplorlng  davalopmant  of  an  option  undar  which  atudanta  would 
apand  tha  middle  yaar  of  a  thrtt-ytar  Maatar'a  program  in  ona  of  two 
natlona  of  tha  davalopad  world  —  Japan  or  Franca  —  or  in  ona  of  tha 
davaloplng  countrlaa  of  Latin  Aaarlca  or  Francophona  Africa  whara  English 
la  not  a  aacond  official  languaga. 

Tha  following  Tabla  prtatnta  for  mora  datallad  comparlaon  tha 
savaral  Schoola1  axpactatlona  and  offaringa  in  foralgn  araa  studies. 


Availability  of  Foralgn  Araa  Studle* 
In  Connection  With  APSIA  Maatar'a  Programs 

Amarlcan/SIS: 

Foreign  area  atudy  expected  prt- 
admleelon.    No  compoal*-?  foreign  area 
atudy  programs  but  roureee  may  be  taken 
in  the  School  or  eliewhere  in  the 
University  relative  to  Latin  America, 
ME  and  N.  Africa,  Wtatern  Europe,  East  and 
South  Eaat  Asia,  USSR,  arid  Africa. 

Foreign  area  eeudy  may  be  elected  aa  1 
of  2  required  corner ^^aaivt  flelda. 
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UCSD,  IR/PS: 

At  laaat  3  couraaa  relating  to  a 
salactad  Pacific  araa  art  required 
togathar  vleh  practical  comand  of  let 
languag • . 

Colunbla/SIPA: 

Within  SIPA,  atudy  of  at  laaat  6 
couraaa  in  I  of  8  Rational  Inatltutaa 
(Africa,  Bait  Aala9  Eaat  Cantral  Europa, 
Sovlat  Union,  Latin  America  and  Ibarla, 
Mlddla  Eaat,  Southam  Asia,  Weetara 
Europa)  forma  an  optional  way  of 
Mating  apaelallzatlon  requirement. 

Danvar/GSIS: 

School  emphaalsaa  croaa-cultural 
rathar  than  araa  etudiee,  but  atudanta  can 
fora  a  concantratlon  In  I  of  6  araaa 
(Africa,  Eaat  Aala,  Latin  America,  Mlddla 
Eaa:,  Soviet  Union  and  Eaatarn  Europa, 
Vaatarn  Europa)  through  a  combination  of 
OSIS  couraaa  and  thoaa  of  othar  unlta  of 
tha  Unlverelty.    Thla  can  meat  tha 
apaelallzatlon  requirement. 

Ceorgetovn/MSFS : 

Comparative  and  raglonal  atudy  la 
ona  option  In  a  requirement  of  3  f la Ida  of 
concantratlon.    Availabla  raglonal  con- 
cantratlona  ara  Africa,  Aala,  Contemporary 
Arab  Studlaa,  Garmany,  Latin  Amarlca, 
Ruaala. 

George  Waehinmton/SIA: 

Study  In  1  of  9  Raglonal  programa 
within  SXA  can  maat  a  flald  of 
concantratlon  requirement  for  tha  ZR 
Mas tar* a. 

Saparata  Maeter'e  dagraaa  ara  alao 
of farad  In  4  SIA  Raglonal  Stadlaa  programa: 
Eaat  Aala,  Latin  Amarlca,  Mlddla  Eaat, 
Ruse la  and  Eaat  Europa. 

Johna  Hopkins /SAISt 

A  concantratlon,  amounting  to  4  to  6 
couraaa  apanning  two  or  mora  dlaclpllnaa, 
nay  ba  purauad  with  raapact  to  Africa, 
'   Canada,  China,  Europa,  Japan,  Latin  Amarlca 
and  tha  Caribbean,  tha  Mlddla  Eaat,  or  the 
Sovlat  Union,  aa  an  alternative  to  /, 
function:!  concantratlon. 
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Pittibureh/CSPIA; 

Mo  fortiga  area  studies  within  GSPIA 
.but  atudtnta  say  by  uae  of  electives 
achitvt  certificates  in  Asian,  Latin 
American,  Russian  and  East  European, 
or  West  European  Studies  in  the 
University's  Center  for  International 
Studies . 

Priaceton/WWS; 

Mo  foreign  area  studies  concentration 
in  VWS,  but  a  few  courses  regularly  center 
on  foreign  areas  (e.g.,  China's  political 
and  econoaic  development,  international 
relations  in  the  Pacific  ria).  Students 
nay  pursue  electives  in  East  Asian,  European, 
Soviet,  and  Middle  Eastern  Studies  elsewhere 
in  the  university.    Soae  HPA  candidates  do  so 
each  year. 

USC /SIR: 

A  concentration  in  Asia  and  the 
Pacific,  Middle  East,  Soviet  Union  and  World 
Coaaunisa,  or  Latin  Aaerica  and  the 
Caribbean  nay  be  pursued  as  1  of  3  required 
fields  of  specialization. 

Tufts /FSLD: 

A  concentration  of  at  least  3  courses 
in  the  diploaatic  history  and  foreign 
policy  of  Asia,  Coaaunist  Areaa,  Europe, 
Southwest  Asia  and  Islaa,  or  the  Western 
Reaisphere  aay  be  pursued  within  FSLD  as 
1  of  3  fields  required.    Students  aay 
and  often  do  pursue  electives  and  exotic 
languages  in  Harvard's  area  studies 
prograas. 

Univ.  of  Waahintton/JSISt 

In  the  IS  prograa,  as  an  option  in  the 
requireaent  of  3  fields  of  study, 
students  aay  enroll  in  at  least  3 
courses,  which  nut  cover  at  least  2 
disciplines ,  in  one  of  the  following: 
China,  Japan,  East  Asia,  Middle  East, 
South  Asia,  or  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe. 

JSXS  also  offers  interdisciplinary 
Regional  Studies  Master's  degrees  in  these 
saae  regions  plus  Korea.    They  require  a 
high  level  of  language  aastery  and 
generally  require  3  to  4  years. 
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Yale/CIAS; 

Students  may  Mtt  tht  requirement 
of  a  field  of  concentration  by  taking 
8  to  10  courses  in  Africa,  Ease  Asian, 
Latin  American,  Russian  and  Ease 
European,  Southeast  Asian*  or  Weseern 
European  Studies  —  instead  of  pursuing 
a  functional  concentration  (e.g., 
economics  or  law). 


The  following  sections  focus  on  three  areas  in  which  cross-cultural 
skills  and  sensitivities  are  ofeen  enhanced  for  American  seudents  in  the 
APSIA  Schools  over  and  beyond  their  formal  studies. 

3.    The  Contribution  of  Foreign  Students: 

APSIA  schools  have  a  strong  and  increasing  tradition  of  including  a 
substantial  number  of  foreign  nationals  as  pare  of  each  entering  class. 
Foreign  students,  indeed,  constitute  25Z  or  more  of  the  Master's  level 
enrollment  at  seven  of  ehe  Schools  and  amount  eo  20X  or  more  at  all  but 
two  of  ehem.     (See  Attachment  #6). 

This  commitment  is  intended  eo  enable  talented  and  deserving  foreign 
utudents  eo  benefle  from  graduate  education  in  ehe  U.S.  and  so  augment 
their  professional  growth*    In  ehe  APSIA  Schools  ehey  encounter  a  broad 
spectrum  of  views  on  lneemaelonal  policy  and  become  familiar  with 
cerealn  tools  useful  for  lneernaelonal  policy  discussions.    But  an 
important  added  benefle  is  ehe  wealth  of  information  and  distinctive 
perspectives  that  these  students  bring  eo  ehe  Schools  ehey  attend, 
insights  that  vary  from  management  styles  in  Japan  to  growing  debt  in 
Brazil,  or  from  agricultural  reform  in  Western  Africa  to  the  student-led 
push  for  democratization  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

In  most  cases  foreign  students  enroll  as  full  time  students  in  the 
two-year  Master's  program  and  a  smaller  number  come  as  PhD  candidates. 
Some  Schools  have  special  short-term  programs  as  well.    The  Parvln 
Fellows  program  at  Princeton  and  the  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  North-South 
Fellowship  Program  at  American  University  and  t'*.e  Fletcher  School  are 
designed  for  groups  of  men  and  women  from  developing  countries  to  spend 
an  academic  year  as  non-degree  graduate  students.    Participants  in  these 
programs  work  in  development  related  fields  and  are  drawn  from  government 
service  and  other  occupations  connected  with  public  affairs.  They 
generally  receive  a  year 'a  sabbatical • from  their  employers  in  order  to 
attend  the  program.    Once  enrolled,  they  design  individual  programs  of 
study  and  become  an  important  part  of  many  of  the  development  courses. 
Interaction  with  other  students  is  on  many  levels,  from  formal 
interaction  in  class,  or  working  on  group  projects,  to  more  informal 
interactions  during  coffse  hours  inside  the  school  or  pot-luck  suppers 
outside.    The  insights  shared  during  these  interactions  are  an  invaluable 
source  of  information  and  new  ways  of  thinking  about  poll~v  problems  for 
both  foreign  and  American  students. 
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4,    Expsrisncss  Abroad: 

Many  Schools  tnroursgs  • cud t net  Co  llvt,  study,  and/or  work  abroad 
aa  pare  of  chtlr  haatsr's  programs,  Thtat  experiences  usually  cakt  ont 
of  two  forma:  enrollment  In  comparable  foreign  institutions  or  working 
internships  in  fortlgn  countries. 

Study  Abroad;    Johns  Hopkins  SAIS  is  ptrhapa  btst  known  for  its 
txctndsd  linkages'  vlch  flrat  ract  ovarataa  centers  involvtd  in 
lnetrnaelonal  rslstlons.    Its  program  with  cha  Bologna  Canctr  in  Italy 
has  baan  running  slnca  1955  and  la  known  for  both  lea  quality  of 
instruction  and  Its  colltglallty  —  bringing  Americans  and  non-Americana 
together.    Of  tha  125  students*  roughly  half  art  American;  tha  othtr  half 
co«a  primarily  from  Western  Europt  with  a  few  from  Eaattrn  Europe,  Latin 
America*  Afrlca9  and  Aela.    Moat  of  tht  Amsrlcan  atudtnta  and  soma  of  tha 
non-Amtricsns  spsnd  thtlr  first  ytsr  of  the  program  in  Bologna  and 
complsts  tht  ascond  ysar  of  tht  program  in  Wsshlngton.    Coursaa  art 
taught  in  English  and  art  c lata if ltd  in  thrtt  gtntral  cattgorlts: 
Znttrnatlonal  Economics,  Eur ops an  Studlts*  snd  Gtntral  Inttrnatlonal 
Studlts.    Inttnsivt  languagt  programs  in  Frtnch,  Gtrman,  Italian,  and 
English  srt  slso  avallablt. 

In  1986,  SAIS  opentd  up  tha  Hopkins-Nanjing  Ctnttr  for  Chlntat  and 
Amerlcsn  Studlts  in  tht  People's  Rtpubllc  of  China.    Uhdtr  tha 
admlnlatratlon  of  SAIS,  the  centtr  will  ttsch  Chlntst  snd  Amarlcsn 
history,  economics,  political  science*  lnternstlonsl  relations,  and  other 
subjects  to  Chlneae  and  American  graduate  students  who  will  live  together 
on  the  new  Center* s  campus. 

A  number  of  Schools  have  leas  structured  progrsms.  Georgetown 
"encourages  lta  atudenta  to  atudy  abroad."    Ita  Master's  progrsms  will 
sccept  up  to  twelve  elective  transfer  cradles  (four  courses)  from  another 
institution,  snd  the  School  has  alster-lnatltutlon  relatlonahlpa  in 
Austrls,  Canada*  People's  Republic  of  Chlnsi  Frsnce,  Germany,  Kuwait* 
Republic  of  China,  Netherlands,  and  Jordan.    American 'a  SIS  has  semester 
sbrosd  programs  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  atudenta  in  Beijing, 
Brussels,  Buenos  Aires*  Kingston,  London,  Rome,  and  Vienna. 

Columbia  has  exchange  arrangements  with  the  Grsduats  Institute  of 
International  Studlea  in  Geneva  and  with  the  Inatltut  d' Etudes  Polltlques 
de  Psrls.    Students  can  either  obtain  credit  toward  their  MIA  degree  or 
under  certain  circumstances  obtain  degreea  from  both  schools.  Tha 
Fletcher  School  has  s  formalized  scsdsmlc  exchange" of  atudenta  and 
faculty  with  the  Graduate  Inatitute  of  International  Studies,  which  esch 
year  enablea  a  limited  number  of  Fletcher  students  to  study  in  Geneva. 
The  Fletcher  School  alao  haa  more  informal  programs  with  Kslo  Unlvsrslty 
in  Jspsn  and  the  Institute  of  lnternstlonsl  Relstlons  st  Nstlonsl 
Chengchl  University  in  Tslwsn. 

Denver  haa  developed  formal  links  with  ths  Unlvsrslty  of  Chile  in 
Ssntlsgo,  the  University  of  Tubingen  in  Vsst  Germany,  ths  Unlvsrslty  of 
Paris*  Llaonlng  University  in  Chins,  snd  ths  University  of  Port  Harcourt 
in  Nigeria.    Most  of  these  srrangements  include  studsnts  sxchangss  but 
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•om  also  tnvolvt  faculty  txchangtt,  Joint  syapotla,  and  rtstarch 
pro j aces. 

Pltcaburgh  hat  aicabllahad  rtciprocal  programs  of  seudtne  txchanga 
wlch  tha  School  of  Public  Administration  of  ths  Gttulio  Vargas  Foundation 
In  Rio  da  Janalro,  Braxil  and  cha  Inidcuca  of  Social  Scudlaa  In  cha 
Hagua,  cha  Nacharlanda.    DSC/SIR  acudanci  ara  ancouragad  Co  caka  pare  of 
chair  couriavork  In  cha  School *■  N.A.  Program  In  London  and  Caabrldgt. 
San  Dlago's  IR/PS  plana  co  mskt  uit  of  cha  Unlvsrslcy  of  California1! 
axcanalva  ntcvork  of  ovaraaai  cancara  and  ralaclona  which  tarvai  cha  nlna 
caapuaai  and  fairly  vail  ipana  cha  globa. 

Exchanga  program*  ac  cha  Jackson  School  focui  mainly  on  languagt  and 
culcural  study.    Prograu  In  Chlnaia  ara  aval lab It  chrough  cha  Scanford 
Cancar  In  Talpal  or  chrough  Baljlng  Unlvaralcy.    Languagt  icudy  li  alio 
avallablt  ac  cha  Xncsr-Unlvsrslty  Cancar  for  Japantta  Languagt  Studlts  In 
Tokyo •  cha  Lanlttgrad  Rutilan  Languagt  Program  In  cha  Sovlac  Union,  cha 
Cancar  for  Arabic  Study  Abroad  In  Cairo*  and  cha  Amsrlctn  Imtltuta  of 
Indian  Studlti  In  Nsv  Dtlhl. 

Intarnihlpa :    Intarnahlpi  hava  bscoms  an  important  laarnlng 
sxpsrlsnca  for  many  Mascar'a  atudanta  and  an  Intanaaly  affactlva  uia  of 
tha  lunar  months  batvaan  tha  two  acadsmlc  ysars.    Only  Prlncaton 
raqulraa  Ita  atudanta  to  undarcaka  a  summsr  Intarnahlp  (aa  vail  ai 
providing  financial  eupport  to  choss  itudanta  vho  taka  non-paying 
poaltlona.)    SAIS  haa  atructurad  Intarnahlpa  la  Braill  and  Japan,  and 
thara  aa  at  Flttchar  and  Caorgatovn,  vhlla  thay  ara  not  rsqulrsd.  auomar 
Intarnahlpa  ara  ancouragad ,  flnancad.  and  promocad  to  tha  point  that 
naarly  all  atudanta  hold  Intarnahlpi  within  tha  two  yaara.    Aa  ona 
Flatchar  itudant  put  it  "Whila  It  may  not  ba  raqulrad,  It'i  almply 
axpactad  that  that  li  what  mo it  itudanta  do  ovtr  tha  summsr." 

Typical  ovaraaaa  aummar  jobs  Includa  poiltloni  ai  analyati  vlth 
projtctt  of  tha  Agancy  for  Intarnatlonal  Dsvslopmsnt,  aa  Intarna  with 
U.S.  ambanlaa  and  mlnlona  abroad,  with  major  davalopmant  banka  and 
commarclal  banks,  and  vlth  multl-lataral  organisations  of  tha  Unltad 
Nations. 

Incarnihlpi  aarva  icudanta  In  thraa  Important  vaya*    Thay  gain 
naadad  practical  axparlanca  In  tha  flald.  which  alao  allovt  tham  to  apply 
tha  knowladga  and  akllli  thay  hava  racantly  acqulrad  In  rha  flnt  yaar  of 
thalr  programs  and  halpa  focus  thalr  quaatlons  and  raaaarch  for  thalr 
coming  sacond  yaar.    Sscondly.  thaia  axparlancai  halp  atudanta  to  "tsst 
tha  vatara"  bafora  thay  bagln  to  makt  important  caraar  cholcaa  In  tha 
following  yaar.    Finally ,  an  ovaraaai  Intarnahlp  glvaa  tha  itudant  flrat 
hand  contact  vlth  anochar  languagt.  paopla.  culcura.  and  govarnmanc 
and  hov  chaaa  faccora  may  comblna  to  form  a  pollcy-orlantad  tatting. 
Intlghci  ao  galnad  makt  for  mora  parcapclva  Incarpracara  and  acton  In 
Incarnadonal  affalri. 

Va  hava  baan  concarnad  hara  vlch  aummar  Incarnahlpa  and  aapaclally 
choaa  Involving  work  ovaraaaa.    It  ahould  alao  ba  rscognlzsd  that 
in-tsrn,  off-campus  incarnahlpi  ara  a  common  faacura  In  many  of  cha 
Schools  and  ofcan  carry  tomt  acadamlc  crtdlc  ai  vail  aa  providing 
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valuable,  practical  laarning  axpariancaa.    Coluafeia'a  SIPA  la  ona  of  tha 
•oat  actlva  Schoola  In  chla  raapact*    Ic  anablaa  virtually  all  ita  MIA 
atudanta  intaraatad  in  auch  opportunitiaa  to  lain  ona-day-a-vaak 
intarnabipa  with  intarnational  buainaaaaa,  banka*  tha  UN,  and  othar 
inftmationally  involvad  organizations.    Washington,  of  couraa»  ia 
anothar  Mtropolitan  araa  vhtra  opportunitiaa  for  intarnabipa  with  an 
intarnational  diaanalon  ara  pravalant.    Thara  Aaarlcan*a  SIS,  for  axaspla, 
raporta  that  aori  than  half  of  ita  Maatar'a  candidataa  hold  in-tarm 
intarnabipa  aa  part  of  thair  dagraa  programs* 
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IV.    THREE  ASPECTS  OP  APSIA  PEDAGOGY 

Mathod  and  concant  In  c •aching  international  affairs  ara  noc 
antlraly  aaparabla,  and  1c  haa  provad  convanianc  Co  group  chraa  jaca  of 
laauaa  harax    chs  mulcidiaciplinary  character  of  ch#  inacruccion  offarad 
by  cha  APSIA  Schoola;  cha  canaion  in  cham  batwean  catching  cha  aoclal 
aclaneaa  and  chair  application;  and  machoda  of  claaaroom  inacruccion.  In 
chia  laac  category,  va  pay  particular  accancion  co  ceee-ecudiaa  and 
role-playing  machoda  aa  chey  ralaca  Co    ha  educecion  of  choee  who  ara 
intended  co  bacoM  affacciva  accore  in,  aa  vail  aa  informed  enalyece  of, 
incarnaciona.1.  affaire. 

A  diatincciva  faacura  of  cha  APSIA  Schoola  ia  what  chair  cacaloguaa 
ganarally  call  an  Incerdleclp  Unary  approach.    Ic  ia  an  important  aapacc 
of  cha  Schoola,  ainca  choaa  who  work  in  public  and  incaraacional  affaira 
hava  conacancly  co  grappla  wich  concraca  aicuaciona  chac  ara 
incrinaically  complex*    Economic,  policical,  aocial,  and  culcural  faccora 
incarcwlna.    Policy  daciaiona,  if  chay  ara  co  ba  wall  diraccad,  may  naad 
co  caka  inco  conaidaracion  aavaral  or  all  of  chaaa  elemenee,  and  paraona 
daaling  wich  policy  iaauaa  naad  co  ba  aanaiciva  co  cha  poaaibla  ralavanca 
of  chaaa  varioua  faccora  in  any  givan  aac  of  iaauaa. 

In  chair  andaavora  co  davalop  incarnacionaliaca  who  ara  ac  onca 
knowladgaabla  and  affacciva,  cha  APSIA  Schoola  Charafora  all  aaak  co 
axpoaa  chair  acudanca  co  cha  mechode  of  cha  aavaral  aocial  aciancaa 
(including  hiacory  and  acaciacica)  which  can  aaaiac  in  cha  undaracanding 
and  analyaia  of  incarnacional  affaira  and  incarnational  policy  iaauaa. 

Whan,  howavar,  ona  looka  ac  how  chay  do  ic  —  ac  cha  aorca  of 
inacruccion  chay  provida  —  co  can  chair  afforca  mulcidiaciplinary 
rachar  Chan  incardiaciplinary  would  ba  mora  accuraca.    Tha  normal  paccarn 
ia  co  require  acudanca  co  caka  couraaa  in  ac  la aac  cwo,  uaually  mora, 
aocial  aciancaa  ao  aa  Co  gain  aoma  graap  of  chair  machoda  of  analyaia. 
Thaaa  raquiramanca  ara  uaually  ambaddad  in  cha  School* a  "core" 
curriculum.    In  a  nuabar  of  inacicuciona  chara  ia,  aa  wall,  a  raquirad 
apanning  of  ac  laaac  cwo  diaciplinaa  in  cha  choaan  fiald  or  fialds  of 
concentration  (Saa  Accachmanc  #3).    In  chia  way  moat  APSIA  acudanca 
parforca  gac  a  working  graap  of  a  numbar  of  ralavanc  aocial  acianca 
diaciplinaa. 

Tha  caak  of  incagracing  chia  knowladga,  of  affacclng 
incarralacionahipa  among  cha  diffaranc  approachaa,  ia,  howavar,  largaly 
lafc  up  co  cha  acudanc.    Thara  ara,  Co  ba  aura,  individual  profaasora 
whoaa  couraaa  vancura  inco  maccara  bayond  chair  parcicular  diaciplinary 
apacialiciaa.    Soma  axplora  boldly  whara  diaciplinaa  incaraacc.  Thara 
ara  alao  occaaional  inacancaa  of  caam  caaching  which  aaak  Co  bridga  and 
interrelete  acroaa  diaciplinary  boundariaa;  buc  caam  caaching  ia  boch  an 
expeneive  form  of  inacruccion  and  noc  cha  way  in  which  many  faculcy 
f*embere  prafar  co  work.    Thara  ia  alao  cha  fiald  of  Policical  Economy, 
Savaral  Schoola  (a.g.,  Columbia  and  USC)  of far  f iald-concencrecione  in 
ic.    Whara  ic  approachaa  baing  a  diaciplinary  apacialcy,  ic  ia  uaually 
praccicad  by  policical  acianciaca,  rachar  Chan  by  aconomiaca;  whara  ic  ia 
a  fiald  of  concancracion,  ic  ganarally  involvaa  aalaccad  policies  and 
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econonics  courses  pursued  in  parallel  rather  than  an  exploration  of  their 
interrelationships. 

More  notable  exceptions,  where  instruction  is  structured  to  assist 
students  to  combine  differing  disciplinary  approaches ,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  two  relatively  new  western  schools.    The  new  International  Studies 
program  at  Washington  includes  in  its  core  requirements  three  seminars* 
two  of  which  emphasise  the  interrelationship  of  politics  and  economics, 
while  the  third  brings  together  concern  for  cultural  and  economic  matters 
in  studying  change  and  stability  among  nations.    In  the  course  of  study 
projected  at  San  Diego ,  a  three  quarters  sequence  titled  "Comparative 
Policy  Environments"  is  a  first-year  requirement  for  all  students.    It  is 
intended  to  be  heavily  inter-disciplinary  in  examining  "how  differences 
in  culture,  political  institutions,  and  economic  systems  influence  policy 
outcomes"  in  various  areas  ranging  from  finance  and  taxation  to  social 
welfare  and  labor  relations.    A  comparable  exception  in  thi  East  is  a 
year  long,  team  taught,  required  course  at  Georgetown,  "Foreign  Policy 
Decision  Making  and  Implementation,"  desigr^d  to  help  students  pull 
together  and  apply  knowledge  previously  gained  in  a  multldlsclpllnary 
manner • 

Students  who  are  required  to  take  part  in  policy  workshops,  as  at 
Georgetown,  Pittsburgh,  and  San  Diego  —  and  those  who  may  take  them  as 
electlves,  as  at  American,  Columbia,  or  Princeton  —  are  often  made  to 
grapple  with  Issues  that  are  embedded,  and  have  to  be  assessed,  within 
concrete,  complex,  "real-world"  contexts.    Depending  on  the  demands 
Imposed  by  the  instructor,  students  are  individually  and  collectively 
challenged  to  bring  to  bear  what  they  have  previously  learned  of 
statistics,  economics,  politics,  sociology,  and  history.    So,  here,  too, 
an  integration  of  the  disciplines  may  be  assisted,  not  simply  expected. 

At  Princeton,  interdisciplinary  integration  has  been  made  part  of 
the  examination  process  in  a  manner  that  seems  limited  to  that  School 
alone.    A  two-day,  role-playing  policy  exercise,  termed  the  IPE 
(integrated  policy  exercise),  mid-way  in  the  first  year  of  study  forces 
students  to  apply  the  statistics,  micro-economics,  and  methods  of 
political  and  organizational  analysis  which  have  made  up  the  required 
"core"  studies  of  the  first  semester.    A  qualifying  examination  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  (QE1)  al*o  involves  a  simulation  exercise  and  the 
application  of  a  battery  of  disciplinary  methodologies.    The  examination 
is  graded  by  an  interdiaciplinary  team  consisting  of  an  economist,  a 
political  scientist,  and  a  statistician. 

There  is  purpose  as  well  as  convenience  in  the  lead  role  given  to 
the  academic  disciplines  in  the  instructional  programs  of  the  APSIA 
Schools.    Academic  disciplines  command  prestige  in  United  States1 
universities  and  so  tend  to  attract  the  intellectually  ablest  faculty. 
It  is  also  generally  within  the  disciplines  that  the  most  rigorous  and 
precise  analytical  methods  are  to  be  found.    To  be  sure,  in  their 
fascinatiot.  with  the  contemplation  and  development  of  analytical  theory, 
faculty  in    he  disciplines  often  stand  at  far  (even  imperious)  remove 
from  the  needs  of  the  APSIA  Schools.    In  several  Schools  that  do  not 
either  appoint  their  own  faculty  or  have  sufficient  resources  to 
condition  faculty  appointments  shared  with  arts  and  sciences  departments, 
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getting  sufficiently  applicable  tconomlct  taught  It  rtporctd  to  bt  a 
aerioue  and  rtcurrtnt  problem.    Ac  Georgetown,  difficulty  In  getting 
etatlctlca  wall  taught  for  tha  purpcaaa  of  tha  School  had  become  such  a 
constant  problem  that  for  1986-87  tha  School  valvad  a  longstanding 
requirement  of  a  term's  atudy  of  quantltatlva  analysis. 

Where,  however,  dlaclpllnary  spaclallsts  hava  found  Intaraat  In 
substantial  it suet  of  public  and  Intarnatlonal  policy  and  In  tha 
application  of  thaory  to  such  Issues,  faculty  experts  In  particular 
dlsclpllnas  hava  such  to  contrlbuta  in  undere tending  and  rigor  to  tha 
aducation  of  APSXA  aiudsnts.    If  disciplinary  praoccupatlons  can  ba 
ovarly  narrow  from  tha  standpoint  of  tha  needs  of  APS1A  etudente, 
Intardlsclpllnarlty  can  too  raadlly  become  suparflclal  and  Ioosj. 
Meantime,  axcasslva  concarn  for  what  la  appllcabla  In  tha  immediate 
here-end-nov  can  laad  to  short-tan  solutions  with  advarsa  long-term 
conaaquancas. 

What  naads  to  ba  sought  Is  come  measure  of  balanca  —  ideally  also 
sobs  actlva  Interaction  —  between  dispensing  the  methodologies  and 
theorlee  of  the  soclal-eclencec  and  exploring  their  applicability.  So 
also,  between  exposing  students  to  the  specialised  powers  of  the  eeveral 
disciplines  and  cultivating  In  them  the  broader.  Integrated  understanding 
desirable  for  thoss  who  will  help  sake  policy  or  otherwlee  deal  with  the 
complexities  of  international  affaire.    The  Schools  differ  In  how  they 
seek  to  combine  these  requlremente.    A  partial  measure  of  the  varied 
balancae  achieved  Is  to  be  found  In  the  right-hand  column  of  Chart  #2 
which  closes  this  chapter. 

The  use  of  historical  examples  and  of  prepared  caac-studlss  as 
instructional  toole,  to  Illustrate  the  Interplay  of  forces  at  work  In 
sltuationa  of  record  or  to  Illuminate  the  applicability  of  general 
concepts  to  specific  situations,  Is  standard  and  common  In  the  AFSIA 
Schools.    Much  lsss  frsqusnt  hava  been  simulation  axetclsss  and 
role-playing  cass  studies.    The  dominant  methods  of  Instruction  are  those 
of  the  arte  and  sciences,  rather  than  thoss  of  ths  business  and  law 
schools.    Lectures  accompanied  by  diecussion  sssslons  and  aemlnars 
involving  the  preparation  and  prassntation  of  ahort  research  papers  are 
the  normal  stock  and  trade.    Explanatory  Instruction,  Inviting  eoae 
studsnt  fsedback,  has  hsld  and  still  holds  prscsdence  over  participatory 
learning  pointed  toward  what  to  do  next  —  i.e.,  toward  choices  and 
declelone. [1] 

In  five  of  the  APSIA  Schools  —  Columbia,  Georgetown,  SAIS, 
Pittsburgh,  and  USC  —  this  situation  Is  In  procsss  of  chsngs.    A  program 
launched  by  the  Pew  Charitable  Tmets,[2]  entitled  the  "Pew  Initiative  in 
Diplomatic  Training,"  will  over  a  five  year  period  lead  to  the 
development  of  150  new  case  studies  that  require  studsnts  to  assume  rolee 


Sometimee  called  "discussion  pedagogy."    Sec  C.R.  Chrletenssn  and 
A.I.  Hansen,  Teachlns  and  tha  Caae  Method  (Harvard  Buelnees  School, 
1987). 

Ths  International  Peace  Academy  le  another  participant. 
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and  tttk  raaolutlon  of  conflict  altuatlona. (3]  Aa  rolt  playing  axtrclaaa, 
cha  Pav-apoaaorad  cast  atudlaa  etc  ba  aald  to  ba  ganarally  pattarnad  on 
tha  axparlanea  dtvalopad  at  cha  Harvard  Bualaaaa  School,  aad  faculty  of 
Cha  lattar  hava  baan  halpful  In  Introducing  faculty  of  cha  involvad  APSIA 
Schoola  to  chair  vall-taatad  aathoda.    But  tha  APSXA  partlclpanta  ara  not 
about  to  Una  up  In  lock  atap.    Alraady  on  aavaral  caapuaaa  dlffarancaa 
ara  aaarglng  In  how  faculty  aaabara  parcalva  tha  uaa  of  caaa-atudlaa  In 
tha  claaarooa. 

In  Januat*  I987t  partlclpanta  fro*  tha  r«x  lnatltutlona  vara 
gatharad  In  Philaialphia  by  of flcara  of  tha  Pav  Kaaorlal  Truata  for  a 
aid-couraa  aaaawrjant  of  tha  prograa.    tapotia  r/n  accoapllahaanta  mada, 
problama  ancountarad,  aad  axparlanea  gatharad  vara  aecoapaalad  by  aa 
oftan  llvaly  axehanga  of  viava.    Conaidaraol*  agraaaant  aaargad  on  a 
nuabar  of  ganaral  point t. 

a  Daaplta  aoaa  continuing  akaptlclaa  about  tha  aathod  aaong 
faculty  collaaguaa,  involvaaant  In  tha  davalopaant  of  caaaa  and 
taatlng  thaa  In  claaarooa  altuatlona  vara  producing  atroug  Intaraat 
In  tha  Schoola.    Soaa  praeant  apoka  of  a  ahlfc  la  cha  "padagogic 
cultura"  froa  daaerlptlon  to  lavolvaaant  aad  froa  a  concaatratlon  on 
thaory  coward  axparlanea  aad  application, 

a  Uhlla  tha  original  a la  vaa  to  davalop  claaarooa  aatarlala  for 
taachlng  dlploaacy  aad  nagotlatlon  In  a  way  that  vould  faatura 
altaraatlva  atrataglaa  In  tha  contaxt  of  "raal-llfa*  altuatlona,  tha 
proaulgatlon  of  tha  caaa-taachlng  aathod  aa  a  padagogleal  davica  had 
bacoaa  a  aora  doalaant  a la  both  for  tha  aponaora  and  tha 
partlclpanta, 

a  Aa  a  taachlng  aathod ,  advantagaa  vara  aaaa  to  11a  In 
halghtanad  atudant  claaarooa  involvaaant;  graatar  atudant  curloalty 
and  Inquiry  axtandlng  bayond  tha  conflnaa  of  tha  glvan  aaalgnaant; 
daapar  undarataadlng  aad  aapathy  on  tha  part  of  acudanta  "who  hav* 
to  gat  Inalda  tha  haada"  of  caaa-flguraa  froa  othar  culturaa; 
accuatoalng  atudanta  to  look  for  altarnatlvaa  aad  to  aaaklng  tha 
raaolutlon  of  coafllcta  through  nagotlatlon  vhlla  axpoalng  thaa  to 
tha  actual  contaata  and  procaaaaa  of  dlploaacy  aad  nagotlatlon. 

a  Vhlla  tha  concratanaaa  of  caaea  and  tha  drasiatlc  opportunltlaa 
In  rola-playlng  caa  obaeura  attantlon  to  ralavant  thaory  and 
hlatory,  that  naad  not  ba.    Providing  tha  aablancaa  of  hlatory  and 
thaory  In  which  tha  caaa  ahould  ba  conaldarad  la  laportant  both  in 
tha  writing  up  of  caaaa  and  in  tha  work  of  tha  Inatruetor  In  tha 
claaarooa, 

A  young  Columbia  profaaaor  daacrlbad  har  convaralon  to  tha 


Tha  tltla  la  aialaadlng*  aa  tha  acopa  of  tha  axarclaa  hat  baan 
axpaadad  to  covar  alaoat  any  kind  of  aarloua  nagotlatlon  or 
conaldaratloa  of  altarnatlva  atrataglaa  to  raaolva  conflict*  not 
alaply  foraal  dlrloaacy. 
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method  after  having  remade  and  caught  a  count  sha  had  previously  glvan 
for  savaral  yaara  on  a  straight  lactura  and  discussion  basis.  Baaidaa 
ganarally  haightanad  interest,  studants  showed  they,  too,  wanted  to  know 
what  casas  meant  basidas  raprasanting  particular  occurrancas.    That  is, 
thay  also  wane ad  thaory.    Tha  introduction  of  participatory  casa  studias 
claarly  nada  more  studants  ask  for  follow-up  raading  on  vat tars  mooted  in 
tha  coursa  than  in  har  pravious  experience.    Tha  ganaral  formula  that 
provad  affactiva  for  har  purposas  was  to  laad  as  an  authoritativa  figura 
about  60Z  of  tha  tiM  and  to  opan  about  40%  of  aach  sassion  to 
role-playing  and  discussion.    Tha  example  is  citad  not  only  because  it 
saams  to  raprasant  a  laamlng  axparianca  which  workad  wall  from  thr 
standpoint  of  both  taachar  and  studants,  but  also  bacausa  it  suggests 
that  tha  case-method  can  ba  affactivaly  adaptad  and  combined  with  othar 
padagogical  instruments  in  various  ways.    It  is  simply  ona  acre  Mans  of 
Instruction  but  ona  wall  suitad  to  tha  practical  objactivaa  of  tha  APSIA 
Schools. 

A  aid-couree  evaluation  of  institutional  prograss  with  tha  Paw 
Initiativa  by  two  axpariancad  outsidars  has  raported  tha  naw  casas  as 
baing  aaployad  in  thraa  aain  ways:    as  background  raading  for  lacturas, 
as  praparation  for  studant-run  simulations*  and  as  a  basis  for 
intaractiva  classroom  discussions.    Ths  third  aoda,  which  is  tha  aost 
daaanding  of  tha  instructor,  thay  hald  to  ba  parhaps  tha  aost  productiva 
as  a  laarning  axparianca;  to  data,  howavar,  thay  found  it  to  ba  tha  laast 
ut ilia ad. 

Much  remains  to  ba  dona  in  tha  fiva  participating  APSIA  Schoola  to 
test  and  davalop  casas  furthar  and  to  axpariaant  with  varying  ways  of 
applying  tha  cast-method  to  tha  teaching  of  international  affairs. 
Already,  however,  the  challenge  and  opportunity  praaanted  by  tha  Pew 
Initiative  seem  to  be  having  *n  appreciable  impact  on  tha  learning 
expariencea  available  to  students  in  these  five  Schools.    As  a  method  it 
has  introduced  greater  attention  to  the  assasaing  of  options  and  to  tha 
applicability  of  concepts  that  often  otherwise  seea  to  students  quite 
abatract.    It  thus  advances  the  objective  of  helping  prepare  students  to 
be  effective  agents  as  wall  as  knowers. 

Schools  which  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  the  Pew  Initiativa  in 
Diplomatic  Training  should  know  that  good  case-writing  is  difficult,  and 
that  good  case-method  teaching  can  be  highly  deaanding  of  the  teacher.  A 
representative  of  the  Harvard  Business  School  assarted  that  it  takaa  two 
or  three  years  to  make  a  traditionally  trained  economist  or  political 
scientist  into  a  really  good  caae-method  teacher.    That  is  probably  an 
exaggeration.    Since  their  objectives  are  different  and  rather  broader, 
it  aeema  unlikely  APSIA  Schoola  or  faculty  mambara  are  going  to  want  to 
commit  themselves  strictly  to  the  Harvard  Business  School  style.  Yet, 
any  significant  adoption  or  adaptation  of  tha  case-method  and  its 
"diacueeion  pedagogy"  is  going  to  represent  change  in  the  teaching  habita 
with  which  most  APSIA  faculty  members  arc  comfortatle. 

The  150  cases,  complete  with  teaching  guidea,  that  will  result  froa 
the  Pew  Initiative  are  to  ba  printed  and  become  available  for  general  use 
once  they  have  been  adequately  tested  and  proved  suitable.    Tha  extent  to 
which  other  faculty  members  will  be  interested  in  more  than  occaaional 
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utt  of  caees  tbit  thty  theaselves  have  aot  had  a  hand  in  designing  oc 
developing  remains  arguable.    But  if  othtr  of  tht  APS  I A  Schooli  btcome 
iocliatd  to  aove  on  thtir  own  toward  broad  uat  of  tht  case -method,  they 
ahould  ba  aware  that  doiag  ao  ia  highly  demanding  of  faculty  time  aad 
tharafora  of  money.    Nor  ia  it  always  aaay  to  aagage  ia  the  preparation 
of  caaaa  those  faculty  members  who  have  the  aoit  to  contribute  ia  the  way 
of  knowledge  aad  experience.    The  dominant  ethoa  of  the  faculty  runs  to 
expounding.    The  ablest  members  are  usually  those  already  so  it  heavily 
coaaitted  to  other  activities. 


The  following  chart  on  "Master's  Prograa  Pedegogy11  that  closes  this 
chapter  presents  ia  compressed  form  a  coaparative  record  of  aethoda  of 
instruction  ia  the  APSIA  Schools  that  call,  ia  varied  ways,  for  heavy 
etudeat  perticipatioa. 

The  right-hand  coluan  of  the  chart,  T/H— PA/DH.  requires 
explanation.    The  letters  stand  for  theory*  history,  policy  analysis , 
decision  aafciat.    The  pairs  are  envisioned  as  forming  e  spectrua  of 
coabined  pedagogical  aad  curricular  concern,  ranging  froa  the  traditional 
# academic  diacipliaea  oa  the  left  to  more  policy  oriented,  action  oriented 
* study  on  the  right.    The  number  I  deaigaatea  the  puree t  concern  with 
theory;  the  number  5  deaigaatea  maximal  conceatratioa  on  application.  In 
the  values  assigned  to  individual  institutions,  the  firat  number 
+  rapresents  the  aaaeaaaeat  of  the  Dean  or  Director  of  the  balance  in  his 
School  on  thia  acale  of  1  to  5.    The  number  in  parentheaea  indicates 
where  he  would  like  that~balaace  to  be. 
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V.      ADMINISTRATION »  FACULTY,  STUDENTS 

1.    galscion  to  cha  bote  institution; 

At  In  othsr  maccsrs,  vsrlsty  marks  cht  wsy  In  which  cht  AFSIA 
School*  rslses  co  chair  bote  or  parai*.  unlvaraltlas.    Ac  Johns  Hopkins 
sad  Tufts,  SAIS  and  cht  Flscchsr  School  hava  s  high  dsgrss  of  Autonomy, 
as  doaa  GSIS  ac  Dsnvar.    Thay  appoinc  chair  own  faculcy  maabars,  adaic 
chair  own  atudants,  rsisa  chair  own  monsy  —  and,  at  laaat  in  chs  aocial 
sclanca  dlaclpllnas  hava  rachar  graacar  public  visibility  and  praatiga 
chsn  do  cha  dspsremsncs  of  cha  hoac  unlvsrslclsa. 

Ac  Columbia  ona  finda  a  conCraacing  modal.    Tha  School  ia  ciad  much 
mora  cloaaly  into  tha  University's  csntral  administration;  all  buc  four 
full  clma  faculty  appointmanta  ara,  da  Jura,  solsly  in  ochar  daparcmanca 
or  achoola  whanca  chay  may  bacoma  aasoclacad  wich  SIPA  in  varioua  waya; 
cha  School  chua  capicalisaa  hsavily  on  tha  long  aacabliahad  acrangch  and 
praaciga  of  cha  Unlvaralcy'a  area  and  scisncaa  dspsrtmsnts.  Tha 
aituaeion  in  Ysls's  CIAS  ia  uniqus  but  rachar  similar.    Ic  haa  no  faculcy 
of  ica  own,  buc  control!  sight  profsssorisl  chairs  sicuacad  in 
daparcmanta. 

Tha  ochar  AFSIA  Schools  cand  toward  ona  or  ochar  of  chtss  two 
prominsnc  psccsrns. 

Ths  proportion  of  its  full-cims  faculcy  chat  is  in-houst,  noc  sharad 
with  oueaida  dspsrtmancs,  is  s  fsirly  good  msssurs  of  cia  exfsnt  co  which 
a  School  la  sslf-dlrscclng,  sbls  to  dsflns  les  mission  and  organist  les 
instructional  program  in  chs  ways  that  1c  wlahaa.    (Saa  Attachment  #5). 
In  tha  tight  inatleuclona  wich  largtly  incarnal  facultlaa,  chac 
indapandanca  la  parcalvad  co  ba  a  significant  banaflc.    Ona  of  cha  Daans 
puc  1c  chis  way,  "Va  could  noc  hava  a  maanlngful  program  without  cha 
ability  co  nama  faculcy  and  grant  tenure,    Ic  la  crtmandoutly  important 
in  insuring  dtpch  of  currlcular  covtragt  whara  wa  naad  ic  and  for  program 
continuity." 

Whllt  claarly  trua  for  cha  particular  School,  whara  ic  alao  reflects 
rachar  graacar  acadamic  acrangth  within  cha  School  than  in  what  might 
hava  baan  its  fssdsr  dspartmanca,  chara  ara  markad  axcapclona  co  cha 
ganaral  rult.    Columbia's  Dsan  is  noc  as  snclrsly  bound  by  ths 
Unlvsrslty's  strong  tradition  of  dapartmantal  primacy  aa  cha  numbars 
might  suggsst.    Through  aggraaalva  fund-raising  hs  hat  sscursd  dlrscc 
control  of  about  12  faculty  positions,  and  ha  alao  ilea  ov 
univereity-vide  comiccss  of  daans  chat  haa  a  major  say  in  chs  allocation 
of  positions.    Llkawiss  at  Gsorgscown  whsrs  25X  to  35t  of  chs  full  tims 
faculcy  la  shsrsd,  chs  Dsan  and  Assoclacs  Dsan  of  cha  Walah  School  of 
Foraign  Sarvlca  srs  clsd  into  chs  csntrsl  managamane  of  cha  aocial 
aclancaa  pore ion  of  chs  Graduaca  School  in  auch  waya  chac  chay  hava  a 
vary  conaldarabla  influanca  on  sll  relevant  faculty  appointmanta  and  cha 
allocation  of  faculcy  tima.    Ac  Prlncston  a  larga  sndowmsnt  aaalgnad 
aolaly  co  cha  Vtoodrow  Vllaon  School  panics  ic  co  inf lusncs  materially 
faculty  appolnemancs  sharad  wich  dapartmanea,  aa  most  of  chsm  srs.    Ic  is 
chua  gsnarally  abla  co  achlava  in  ssch  ntw  appolncmanc  which  Ic  hslps 
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flnanca  tht  combination  of  high  disciplinary  axcallanca  and  daap  policy 
lntarasts  that  It  aaaka. 

Intaraatlng  la  tha  tranaltlon  In  procaaa  at  Gaorga  Washington 
Unlvarslty.    Organisationally  SIA  has  baan  a  placa  vhara  p.  ir  haa  baan 
tha  Mat  wldaly  dlsparaad  and  dacanal  authority  haa  baan  at  or  naar  tha 
minimum.    Currantly,  with  atrong  ancouragamant  and  support  from  tha 
tfnivaraity's  cantral  administration,  a  naw  daan  is  in  tha  procaas  of 
pulling  tha  parts  closar  togathar,  raclaimlng  authority  from  tha  social 
sclanca  dapartmanta,  and  astabllahlug  a  substantial  in-houaa  faculty. 
From  12  in  1986/7,  tha  numbar  ia  axpactad  to  raacht 27  by  1990.  This 
tranaltlon  is  not  balng  accompllahad  without  opposition  from  within  tha 
dapartmsntsi  soma  of  which  faar  that  tha  School 'a  naw  strangth  will  ba 
diaadvantagaoua  to  tham.    But  tha  tranaltlon  to  graatar  lntaraal 
coharanca  and  a  mora  claarly  daflnad  asnsa  of  purpoaa  goas  on. 


In  1982  Martan  van  Hauvan»  a  Foralgn  Sarvlca  Officar,  producad  an 
axcallant  ahort  atudy  of  tha  APSIA  Schools  for  tha  Foralgn  Sarvlca 
Instltuta.    Among  aapacta  slnglad  out  for  apaclal  conant  vara  tha  natura 
and  quality  of  thalr  laadarahlp. 

"Tha  outatandlng  faatura,"  ha  vrota>  "la  tha  cantral  rola 
playad  in  many  of  tha  schools  by  tha  daans.    To  ba  aura, 
nona  could  oparata  without  a  broad  msaaura  of  axpllclt  or 
tacit  aupport  from  tha  faculty.    But  it  la  ramarkabla  to 
saa  how  tha  daana  art  putting  tha  imprint  of  thalr  approach 
and  thalr  styla  on  tha  oparatlon  of  tha  achoola.  .  .  .At 
any  rata*  today'a  daana  and  thalr  admlnlstratlva  staffs 
saam  to  ba  oparating  at  tha  cantar  of  tha  typical 
managarlal  functions  of  planning*  organising,  staffing, 
coordinating,  raporting,  budgatlng,  and  rapraaantation."[i  1 

Although  a  numbar  of  tha  lncumbants  hava  changad  alnca  1982,  my 
obsarvationa  aquara  with  van  Hauvan'a.    Almost  without  axcaption,  tha 
Daans  and  fciraetora  appaar  to  ba  abla,  anargatic,  forward-looking, 
purposaful  individuala.    As  is  nacaaaary  in  hlghar  aducation.  thay  laad 
by  axaapla  and  parauasion,  and  racognlza  tha  iaportanca  of  tha  long  viaw 
and  parsavaranca. 

Significant  changaa  ara  unlikaly  to  ba  achiavad  ovarnight.  If, 
howavar.  thay  ara  not  to  await  tha  ratiramant  of  axlating  faculty  -  a 
procaaa  that  ganarally  won't  bagln  to  accalarata  until  tha  mid-1990  s  in 
Amarlca'a  univaraitiaa       to  accompliah  significant  changa  «*d 
davalopmant,  a  Oaaa  and  Diractor  muat  raach  outward  to  ralsa  tha  funds 
naadad.    In  tha  currantly  stralnad  conditions  of  moat  unlvarsltlas 
budgats,  thay  of tan  muat  alao  aaak  tha  raaourcaa  aimply  to  sustain  in 
thalr  Schools  auch  things  aa  atudant  fallowahips,  library  purchasaa,  and 


"Old  Fialda  and  Raw  Furrowa:    Craduata  Education  for  Intarnational 
Affairs,11  A  Caaa  Study  by  Martan  A.H.  van  Hauvan,  Twanty-Fourth 
Exacutlva  Saminar,  FSI,  March  1982,  p.  It'. 


2.    School  laadarahlp  and  faculty: 
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general  operating  funds.    So,  fund-rilling  li  accepted  as  an  important 
reaponalblllty  by  most  of  cht  Deans  and  Directore.    Soae  of  thea,  it  li 
clear,  hava  become  highly  adapt  In  that  arc.    (Saa  Tabla  #6,  p.  69.) 

Wa  not  ad  aarllar  some  araaa  In  which  Schools  chac  do  not  themselves 
control  cha  requisite  faculty  appointments  hava  axparlancad  difficulty  in 
getting  for  chair  students  cha  aorta  of  Instruction  chac  will  aaac  chair 
oparaclonal  objectives.    Tha  availabla  nlcroaconoalca  and  quantlcaclva 
analysis  hava  tandad  co  ba  coo  thaoraclcal,  and  cha  availabla  foralgn 
languaga  caschlng  of  coo  lltarary  a  case. 

Today ,  far  and  away  most  faculty  members  holding  full-time,  tanurad 
appolnenancs  in  eha  APSIA  Schools  coaa  out  of  acadaalc  backgrounds  and 
hold  PhD  cradanelals  or  aqulvalanc  profasslonal  degrees.    An  axcapclon 
was  Pittsburgh ,  where  tha  faculty  was  aalnly  constltutad  of  axparlancad 
practitionars  dram  out  of  caraars  in  public  and  lntarnatlonal  affairs. 
Halghtanad  lntallactual  axpac tat ions  hava  brought  change.    New  faculty 
appointments,  it  is  reported,  ara  youngar  paopla  with  strong  acadaalc 
backgrounds  who  than  ara  ancouragad  to  gain  practical  axparlanca  as 
consultants  althar  to  govarnaant  aganclas  or  corporations.  . 

In  a  nuabar  of  Schools,  practicality  is  lntroducad  into  tha 
instructional  program  through  tha  usa  of  parc-tlaa  taachars  drawn  from 
govarnaant  and  business. [2]    Of tan  thasa  practitionars  thaaaalvas  hold 
advancad  dagraas  and  ara  highly  quallflad  acadaalcally  as  wall  as  through 
possasalng  ralavant  kinds  of  working  axparlanca.    In  cha  Schools  of  tha 
Washington  araa  particularly  aany  of  cha  part-time  faculty  appolntaat  ts 
raprasant  long-tara  relationships. 

"Real  world11  axparlanca  and  attention  to  tha  application  of 
knowledge  have  been  and  are  a  part  of  the  APSIA  Schools  in  another  way, 
and  that  is  through  regular  aeabers  of  the  faculty  who  hava  in  the  past 
held  positions  in  government  or  who  now  serve  as  consultants  for  federal 
agencies.    Specific  nuabers  ara  not  available »  but  aore  than  a  few  of  the 
senior  APSIA  faculty  aeabers  hava  worked  for  periods  of  time  either  in  or 
for  the  Federal  Govarnaant,  and  it  is  common  for  younger  faculty  to  ba 
encouraged  and  helped  to  gain  such  experience.    Students  repeatedly 
indicated  appreciation  of  such  contacts.    They  liked  being  taught  by 
those  who  brought  actual  working  experience  into  soae  of  their  teaching 
and  who  could  also  offer  it  to  students  as  they  consider  future  careers. 

One  final  set  of  generalizations  on  the  APSIA  faculty,    those  who 
serve  in  self-sufficient  Schools  tend  to  have  somewhat  better  perquisites 
than  colleagues  in  parallel  departaents  outside  tha  saaa  Schools,  where 
soae  envy  is  detectable.  Whether  the  lot  of  the  in-houae  faculty  is 
actually  better,  or  they  are  happier,  than  faculty  members  holding  joint' 


Here  again  disparate  terminology  in  the  APSIA  Schools  can  be 
alsleadlng.    Moat  placea  term  their  part-time  practitioner  teachera 
"Adjuncta."    SAIS  calls  thea  "Professorial  Lecturers,11  because  its 
"Adjuncts11  are  full-time  senior  faculty  for  whom  there  happen  to  ba 
no  tenure  positions.    Princeton  terms  its  part-timers  "Lecturers" 
and  "Senior  Fellows."    There  la  no  consistency. 
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*PP ointments  is  uncertain.    What  is  clear  It  that  tha  lattar  often 
experience  iplit  loyalties  and  some  rasultant  Sanaa  of  paraonal  strain. 
Not  only  may  tha  School  and  tha  department  make  eompating  demands  on  the 
Individual's  teaching  time;  they  nay  alao  have  rather  different  Ideas 
about  what  conatitutes  the  aort  of  algniflcant  research  that  wins  *  young 
faculty  member  a  promotion.    Nevertheless,  for  the  faculty  member 
Intereatad  In  policy  analysis,  the  School  la  a  congenial  environment.  In 
addition,  for  soma,  simultaneous  membership  In  a  department  offara 
equally  desired  Intellectual  challenges,  while  In  the  eyes  of  others  it 
confers  an  added  meaaure  of  prestige  or  status. 

Inatitutional  data  on  APSIA  faculties  are  grouped  in  Attachment  «. 

3.  Studanta 

Reported  graduate  enrollments  in  the  active  APSIA  Schools  in  1986-87 
totaled  3294,  which  represented  an  increase  of  about  5 AO  over  five  years 
before. 13]    Of  the  total,  2698  were  master's  degree  candidates,  427  were 
PhD  candidates,  and  169  ware  short-term  students  in  mid-career .  Degrees 
awarded  in  1986  were  1007  at  the  Master's  level,  38  PhD's,  and  71  one -year 
MA1 a  for  mld-careerlata  —  or  a  total  of  1116. 

All  but  750  of  the  2698  Master's  degree  candidates,  or  72Z,  are 
full-time  students,  while  the  relatively  few  part-time  participants  are 
heavily  concentrated  in  two  of  the  Schools  of  the  Waahlngton  area, 
American  and  George  Washington.    About  12. SX  of  the  SAIS  enrollment  is 
also  part-time,  and  outalde  the  District  of  Columbia  amallar 
rapreaentationa  exist  at  Columbia,  Pittsburgh,  and  Washington. 

Unfortunately,  several  Schools  have  only  very  recently  begun  to 
assemble  atatlatlcal  data  on  their  students  and  graduataa.  Thua 
longitudinal  comparisons  to  trace  changes  over  time  are  restricted.  But 
aa  indicated,  graduate  enrollments  in  the  12  active  APSIA  Schools,  appear 
to  have  increaaed  by  about  16. 5X  in  the  past  five  years.    The  growth  has 
been  moat  marked  at  American,  Columbia,  Denver,  George  Washington,  sais, 
and  Waahlngton.    In  at  leaat  four  of  theae  six  institutions  it  reflects  a 
high  degree  of  tuition  dependency,  but  it  is  also  clearly  a  response  to 
pressures  for  admission  from  increasing  numbers  of  able»  well  qualified 
applicants. 

Nationally  in  recent  yeara,  a  substantial  proportion  of  collage 
aeniora  have  been  taking  a  year  or  more  after  college  to  explore  options, 
or  simply  to  enjoy  a  change  of  pace,  before  settling  on  the  career  peths 
they  wish  to  pursue. [4]    This  has  alao  been  the  caae  with  APSIA 
applicants,  and  on  their  pert,  che  Schoole  have  for  some  time  looked  for 
external  experience  and  the  maturity  it  bringa  in  aelecting  their 
atudents.    Of  the  eight  Schools  reporting  available  data,  none  reported 
more  than  55X  of  their  recent  admissions  as  having  come  directly  out  of 
college,  while  in  one  caae  that  percentage  was  under  30X.    The  average 


3  See  Attachment  #6. 

4  Education  Section,  New  York  Times.  10  November  1985. 
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ege  of  atudenta  anttring  the  can  Heater* a  programs  raporcing  on  chla  item 
wea  25  co  27  yeera  in  eight  Schoola,  and  24  yeara  in  two  ochara. 

Available  measurementa  of  atudent  quality  ara  limited  and  largely 
impreaaionlatic.    Only  nlna  Schoola  could  provide  avaraga  Ganaral  Recorda 
Examination  acoraa  of  entrant! ,  and  only  alx  could  do  ao  ovar  a  flve-yeer 
apan.    Tha  apraad  among  lnatltutlona  rangad  from  avaraga  GRE  acoraa  In 
tha  varbal  580'a  and  quantitative  550fa  at  tha  low  and  of  tha  spectrum  to 
thoaa  In  cha  varbal  680fa  and  quantitative  700 9 a  at  tha  high  and.  Tha 
acoraa  reported,  however,  a  how  no  algnlf  leant  ahlfta  over  the  laat  fit 
yaara,  and  altogether  they  correapond  co  the  degree  of  selectivity  the 
Schoola  can  exerclee  In  admlealon  —  which  la  a  function  in  part  of  their 
financial  altuatlon  and  alao  of  tha  preatlge  that  haa  com  to  be  ettachad 
to  their  degreea.    Tha  leat  la  the  product  of  varloua  ingredlenta,  but 
not  the  leeat  la  tha  record  of  accomplishment  of  notable  graduatea. 

None  of  the  Schoola  feel  e  compulalon  to  admit  more  chan  one  ouc  of 
chree  appllcenca  co  chair  graduace  program;  in  moat  caaaa  cha  ratio  la 
higher.    Excluding  Tele,  which  la  atypical  in  many  waya,  cha  mean  for  Che 
ocher  11  ecclve  Schools  la  5.5  appllcence  for  each  admitted  acudanc. 
School  suggested  citec  lea  acudanca  fall  below  che  acanderda  of  thoaa  in 
the  comparable  dapartmenta  of  their  unlvereltlea.    A  number  judged  thet 
their  atudenta  shone  brighter. 

Generally,  atudenta  everywhere  drew  high  marks  for  intelligence  end 
purpoaafulnesa  even  where  eapacts  of  their  preparation  —  for  example,  in 
foreign  language  competence  and  an  eblllty  to  write  cleerly  end  concisely 
—  were  feulted.    One  must  assume  thet  those  with  whom  we  met  were  mostly 
pre-selected  to  Impress.    For  certain,  they  bore  out  the  foregoing 
compllmentery  feculty  assessments.    Yet,  we  would  like  to  think  thet  they 
were  represent ecive,  for  they  geve  us  many  lively  end  cendld  Insights 
it *o  the  programs  they  were  pursuing,  the  feculty  under  whom  they  were 
studying,  end  the  varied  cereer  options  they  saw  lying  before  them.  To 
use  the  vernacular,  their  heads  eppeered  to  be  well  ecrewed  on,  end  their 
ettltudea  were  et  the  aama  time  up-beat. 

The  AFSIA  Schoola  do  not  gat  auch  young  people  entirely  by  chance. 
Nine  of  the  Schoola  have  et  leeat  one  staff  member  working  on  student 
recruitment,  and  six  heve  two  or  more  persons  so  employed. 

As  shown  in  Attechment  #6,  women  emounted  to  50Z  of  cha  1986-87 
enrollment  ec  only  one  School,  but  no  where  did  they  conatituta  leas  Chen 
30Z.    Foreign  atudenta  filled  roughly  half  Che  placea  ec  two  institu- 
tions, but  constituted  aa  lit  tit  ea  13Z  of  Che  enrollment  ec  two  ochera. 

With  reapecc  co  membera  of  minority  groupa,  whether  es  students  or 
es  feculty  members,  the  Schools  have  done  much  more  poorly.    Thla  la 
apparent  in  the  following  Teble,  #4.    The  peuclcy  of  minor it lea  la,  of 
courae,  not  a  phenomenon  peculler  to  the  APSXA  Schoola.    It  characterize 
moat  of  Amerlcen  higher  educaclon'a  aelective  institutions,  end  hes 
proved  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  overcome.    Yet,  cleerly  this  is  e 
problem  of  which  the  AFSIA  Schools  must,  es  the  Quakers  sey,  continue  to 
be  aelzed. 
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Institution 


TABLE  #4 

Minority  Representation  In  tht  APSIA  School* 
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21 
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10 
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na 

na 
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2 

na 

na 

na 

na 
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Additional  fellowship  money  night  make  It  possible  for  more  minority 
students  to  consider  graduate  study  leading  to  international  service. 
Since ,  however,  few  qualified  minority  members  have  been  presenting 
themselves  as  applicants  from  aaong  the  graduating  classes  and  recent 
graduates  of  our  colleges,  the  place  to  attack  the  problem  Is  very  likely 
at  an  earlier  stage  or  stages  of  education.    A  model  may  be  the  Summer 
Program  in  Policy  Skills  for  Minority  Students,  currently  funded  by  the 
Sloan  Foundation  at  some  eight  public  policy  inatitutione.    Between  the 
junior  and  aenior  yeazs  of  undergraduate  study,  minority  etudents  art 
brought  to  those  campuses  for  a  program  of  study  designed  to  help 
prepare  them  for  graduate  study  and  eventually  careers  in  public  policy 
and  public  management.    The  early  exposure  seems  to  have  produced  results 
In  subsequent  minority  graduate  enrollments;  this,  at  least  has  been  true 
at  Princeton. 

Others,  however,  would  argue  that  even  greater  success  might  be 
achieved  if  comparable  steps  were  taken  to  capture  the  Interest  of 
minority  studenta  in  international  affaire  between  the  junior  and  senior 
years  of  high  schools.    APSIA  Schoola  which  conduct  undergraduate 
programs  in  international  affairs  might  most  appropriately  reach  down 


The  figures  represent  numbers  of  individuals. 
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Inco  tht  high  schools  that  wty  co  bring  ninoricy  studants  Into  thair 
orbit  and  txpost  thta  at  an  tarly  aga  co  tht  inctrtgt  And  challangts 
inhtrtnt  in  tht  study  of  inttrnational  affairs.    A  nodal  hara  is  tha 
Upward  Bound  progras  now  functioning  in  a  numbtr  of  tha  traditionally 
black  collagas. 

Ws  lookad  aarliar  at  tht  indabtadnasa  undartakan  by  aany  APSIA 
studanta  and  its  influanca  on  initial  caraar  daclslons.    It  raflacts 
grtatly  inadaquata  studant  aid  funds  at  all  of  tha  APSIA  Schools  axcapt 
Princaton  and*  to  a  laasar  dagraa9  Talt.    At  tha  othar  institutions*  in 
most  instancas  availabla  fallowships  covar  no  aora  than  tha  cost  of 
tuition;  and  in  savaral  of  tha  Schools  thara  ara  vary  faw  of  avan  such 
limit td  awards.    Consaqutntly,  it  is  coMon  for  fully  anrollad  APSIA 
studanes  to  work  to  tarn  aonay  for  as  aany  aa  20  hours  a  waak.    Whan  thay 
ara  lucky  anough  to  gain  a  rasaarch  or  taachlng  aaslatantshlp,  that  can 
oftan  contributa  to  thair  laarnlng.    But  thosa  awarda  ara  in  avan  shortar 
supply  than  ftllowshipa  in  note  of  tha  Schools.    On  savaral  occasions 
faculty  Mnbtrt  and  studanta  txprtssad  conctrn  about  tha  strain  laposad 
on  ltarnars  whan  thay  hava  to  work  20  hours  a  waak  on  top  of  a  full 
c our •••load.    Thair  studltt,  it  was  fait,  almost  inavleably  suf farad; 
yat,  whan  qulssad,  tha  aorala  of  savaral  such  studants  and  thair  intarast 
In  thair  studlas  saaaad  high. 
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VI.    LIBRARIES  IN  APSIA  SCHOOLS 

Of  che  nlnt  Schools  that  responded  to  our  lllrary  questionnaire, 
four  have  dlscrtct  libraries  and  flvt  do  not.    Evidence  froa  cataloguei 
suggests  that  among  cht  twelve  functioning  Schools  six  havt  chair  ovn 
libraries >  and  six  do  not.    However,  avan  chosa  which  havt  in-house 
librarian  srrasa  cba  importance  of  cha  lain  campus  library  for  major 
raaaarch.    Adequace  creacmenc  of  cha  rasaarch  collacdons  of  main  campus 
llbrarlas  la  beyond  our  reach.    We  shall  charafora  focus  hara  oa  ehosa 
-  Schools  with  dlscraca  llbrarlas  in  chair  ova  buildings. 

Many  of  chasa  dlscraca  School  llbrarlaa  ara  cha  flrac  scap  la  a 
scudane's  rasaarch;  however,  chay  ara  primarily  Incended  co  aarvlca  cha 
School1  a  coaching  program,    Thay  coapriaa  fairly  raaaonabla  collacclons 
avar agios  ^ouc  90,000  volumoa  (Pletcher,  SAZS  and  Plccaburgh)  and 
aavwhere  froa  300  (Flacchar  and  Plccsburgh)  co  900  Journals  (SAIS) . 
However,  soaa  Ilka  Columbia's  Uhaan  Library  serve  aa  cha  mala 
incarnaclonal  affairs  library  for  cha  anclra  university  and  chus  concaln 
aany  mors  volumes.    (Ac  Columbia  cha  numbers  ara  295,000  volumes,  150,000 
microforms,  and  1>800  Jouraale.) 

Tha  ganaral  subject  boundaries  of  cha  collacclons  ralaca  closaly  co 
cha  curranc  fields  of  scudy  wichln  each  School.    Mosc  School  llbrarlaa 
have  developed  written  collecclona  policies  in  consulcacion  wich 
approprlace  faculty  members.    Generally  chay  encompass  cha  recenc  works 
of  che  more  important  writer* »  selections  from  che  worka  of  secondary 
wrltera,  a  variety  of  represencaclve  Journals*  and  che  reference  cools 
needed  for  fundament el  bibliographic  searches.    Emphasis  Is  in  works 
written  or  craaslaced  inco  English,  aa  cha  in-School  llbrarlaa  are 
usually  too  small  to  keep  up  collections  In  ocher  languages* 
Perlodlcala  represenc  a  significanc  budgecary  comaitaanc.  Curranc 
doaestlc  and  foreign  newspapers  are  also  aa  important  investment  and 
change  with  ehe  class.    Llbrariana  wichln  chase  dlscrece  School  libraries 
ere  invariably  connecced  closely  co  che  main  campus  library  and  les  wider 
resources. 

Elghc  of  che  nine  Schools  reporting  subscribe  co  che  foreign 
Broadcaac  Information  Service  for  area  news  reports  throughout  the  world, 
both  paper  coplea  and  on  microfiche.  Six  Schoola  are  asabers  of  che 
On-Line  Computer  Library,  OCLC,  which  glvea  access  to  materials  froa  over 
4,000  llbrarlaa  in  U.S.,  Haxico,  Canada,  and  Europe.    Three  Schools, 
(Coluabia,  Princecon,  tale),  are  members  of  che  Research  Libraries  Croup, 
1LG,  a  consortium  of  24  libraries  covering  che  O.S.,  whose  members  srant 
one  another  priority  incer library  loan  privileges!  and  vhose  dacabase  of 
library  holdings  serves  che  same  purpose  aa  OCLC. 

Ac  Princecon  and  ac  Columbus,  a  new  information  retrieval  system, 
PAIS  on  CD-ROM,  Is  currencly  being  ceaced.    The  Public  Affairs 
Information  Service  (PAIS)  Bullecin,  which  liacs  Journal  articles, 
government  documents,  conference  proceedings i  has  long  been  a  logical 
starting  point  for  public  affairs  research.    In  che  1970s,  che  datab*^ 
version  brought  library  users  the  advantages  of  computer  liceracure 
searching.    However*  dacabasa  searching  almosc  always  required  the 
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t?rtr«S  JtrMMt  Ut!"Un  4nd  v"  c"ely  wleh  «  «v.r«g.  charg.  of 

!!!~k!  C0*P*cedl«k«  allow  uttrt  wiehout  tachnical  knowladga  or 
•wching  axparlanca  dlraee  acca.a  to  eht  databaaa  without  chant,  a  met 
libraritt  pay  an  annual  tubtcrlptlon  ftt  for  unlialtad  utt  of  th!  Jlmtll 
S.v.r.1  othar  mdaxing  and  attracting  ..rvic«  Stjt.  P.ycSJloScS 
Abatracta.  Sociological  Ab.tracta,  National  T.chnicll  Info^tiotT 
S.rvic.)  «r.  alao  availabl.  on  CD-ROM,  but  non.  includa.  al^any  y.ar.  of 
S  EitV',5AIS-    "  6h*  MV  ,y,e,B  11V"  u"  eo  '"P^ceationa?  PAIS  on 

£*!  s^k;."  1Bpore"e  *ld  eo  boeh  f*cuiey  »d  ,eud,ne  ""«ch 

Wa  atktd  tach  librarian  eo  Hie  eht  largaae  gapa  in  ehtir 
collection*  and  eo  auggttt  on  how  eht it  night  bt  raaadltd.  Hot 

ir««S1^^h!,Ur,!tt.pr0bl!"  f0r  ich00lt  of  *»t«Maei«ia  relation, 
it  gteelng  currant  work*  froa  eht  couneritt  that  art  bting  aeudltd  in  tht 
claaarooa*.    Tht  biggtte  rtporetd  gapa  art  in  eht  following  araaa; 
prlaary  tourct  uetritli  publithtd  in  couneritt  uadtr  eeudy,  docueanea 
froa  inetrntelontl  organ izaelona,  Europttn  rtgiontl  and  dialace 
publicaeiona,  Third  Wbrld  publicaeiona  in  ganaralr  and  eha  problaa  of 
gray  lietraeura"  which  wa  ahall  daal  wieh  balov.    Thaaa  gapa  uaually 
axlae  not  only  in  eha  diacraea  libraria.  bue  in  eha  caneral  univaraiey 
collaceiona  aa  vail.  7 

*      ?f°SVht  4c*ultlelon  °*  «*ch  of  eha  aaearlal  daairad  ia  difficule 
for  all  Schoola.  ehaaa  daficianciaa  can  ba  aolvad  only  pareially  by  aaana 
of  incarlibrary  loan.    Schoola  cloaa  eo  Washington  hava  an  advaneaga  in 
eha  auleipla  facilieiaa  ehara,  aapacially  wiehin  ineemaeional 
organixationa  and  eha  Library  of  Congraaa.    Elaavhere,  ie  haa  baan 
auggaatad,  crieical  gapa  eight  ba  raaadiad  by  having  aach  School  aalace  a 
apacific  araa  or  araaa  for  concentration  and  ehaa  building  for  ehoaa 
araaa  collaceiona  froa  which  eha  oehara  could  borrow.    Tha  Schoola  would 
naad  eo  agraa  eo  fora  aoaa  eypa  of  contort iua  that  would  allow  aeudanea 
and  faculty  aaay  accaaa  eo  eha  varioua  collect loot.    Ideally,  Schoola 
could  ehan  epeclallze  in  car eain  araaa  in  which  chair  faculeiaa  art 
atrongg  and  raly  on  oehar  APSIA  aaabara  eo  fill  in  eha  gapa. 

Since,  however,  eha  •cocking  of  univaraiey  librariaa  eanda  eo  follow 
faculty  raaaarch  and  eaaching  inearaaea  —  and  ia  axptcttd  by  faculey 
aaabara  eo  follow  whara  eha  laeear  laad  —  ie  ia  hard  anough  eo  conerol 
in  ayaeaaaeic  faahion  on  individual  caapuaaa.    Tha  problaaa  of  davaloping 
and  ehan  iaplaaaneing  any  inter-univereity  acquiaitiona  policy  auat 
eharafora  ba  recognized  eo  ba  formidable.    If  eha  APSIA  Schoola  bacoaa 
incllnad  eo  aove  in  ehia  diraceion.  ehay  ahould  do  ao  wieh  opan  ayaa. 

Whara  eha  f orate ion  of  auch  a  conaoread  andaavor  aighe  ba 
particularly  ueeful,  if  ie  could  ba  aanaged,  la  wieh  eha  eypa  of  fugitive 
publithtd  aattrlala  coaaonly  rafarrad  eo  aa  "gray  liearaeura."    Tha  ttrm 
daalgnaeaa  tphtaaral  aattrlala  itauad  by  auch  groupa  aa  political 
partita*  int arttt  groupt,  ap linear  rtllgloua  bodlee,  and  raaaarch 
organlxaelona.    Experience  haa  ahown  that  eha  aoae  tfftcelvt  way  of 
aacurlng  leaaa  of  "gray  liearaeura"  outalda  eht  Unittd  Seaeaa  la  eo  ttnd 
curaeora  and  blbllographara  eo  colltct  ehaa  —  a  tttp  noraally  bayond  eht 
aaane  of  aoae  APSIA  Schoola.    Tha  naxe  mott  tucctatful  way  haa  baan  eo 
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aaeabllsh  blankae  ordars  with  raliabla  local  daalara.    A  final  answer  it 
co  mikt  arrangattnes  with  spacialiac  daalara  and  collaccors.    Tha  vhola 
proeaaa  raquiraa  eloaa  and  knovladgaabla  atcancion  and  cha  ability  co 
comic  raaoureaa  for  which  chara  ara  uaually  coapacing  daaands,  This, 
chan,  praaanca  icaalf  aa  an  araa  vhara  an  axploraciona  of  graacar 
cooparacion  aaong  cha  Schoola  and  chair  paranc  univaraiciaa  conatnds 
icaalf  and  vhara  foundacion  franca  aighc  ba  uaad  co  davalop  a  baccar 
syscaa  of  collaccion  chac  would  aarva  cha  baccary  of  APSIA  Schools. 

Aa  was  poincad  ouc  co  ua  in  ona  quascionnaita,  ochar  incaraating 
opciona  ara  cha  racapcion  froa  ochar  councriaa  of  diracc  nawa  raporcs  via 
aacallicaa  and  of  nawa-subscripcion  sarvicas  on  vidao  capaa.    Boch  of 
chaaa  aarvicaa  ara  currancly  aval lab la  for  national  calaviaion  in  cha 
USSR,  boch  in  cha  Russian  languaga  and  wich  English  volca-ovars.  Thay 
ara  aarvicaa  obviously  ralavanc  for  Schools  which  concancraca  in  Soviat 
acudiaa  an^  ara  baing  so  axploitad  ac  Columbia.    Encouraging  chia  cypa  of 
calaviaion  archiving  for  co  ochar  pares  of  cha  world  aighc  ba  a  uaaful 
APSIA  undai taking. 
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VII.    PhD  PROGRAMS  AND  ORGANIZED  RESEARCH 

"  T    Phfc  Proaftma 

Stvtn  of  eha  APSIA  Sehooli  offtr  cht  PhD  dtgrtt:    Amtrlctn,  Dtnvtr, 
Fltechtr,  SAIS,  Plcciburgh,  Princtton,  DSC;  and  tc  UCSD  t  PhD  program  In 
Inctrntelonal  Ultcloni  hti  bttn  tuchorixtd.    Ac  Danvtr  tn  tnrollmtnc  of 
128  ctndldtcti  in  eha  PhD  program  ii  nttrly  doublt  clue  tc  cht  Maietr'i 
ltvtl.    Ac  USC,  PhD  candldtcu  toMvhtc  oucnumbtr  Maietr'i  eandldtcii.  In 
cht  ochtr  flvt  Sehooli,  In  ctrmi  of  icudtnc  tnrollmtnei  and  tlio, 
tpptrtnely,  tlloetclon  of  ftculcy  clma,  cht  PhD  frrogrtm  li  dliclnedy  cht 
junior  ptrcntr.    (Stt  Acctchmtnc  #6  for  numbtri.) 

In  cht  Sehooli  noc  of firing  cht  PhD,  itch  yaar  t  numbtr  of  Maietr'i 
grtduaeti  tppttr  co  itcclt  on  tctdtmlc  objtcclvti  and  crtniftr  Inco 
r tit vane  dltelpllnti  co  punut  cht  PhD.    Thlt.  li  ptrcltlly  rtfltectd  In 
ctblti  on  ptgti  44  md  45,  hue  it  choit  numbtri  undtr  "Aetdimle"  ineludt 
icudtnci  moving  inco  proftulonal  ichooli,  teeurtct  tiitmtnc  cannot  bt 
madt  of  choit  in  puriuic  of  cht  PhD  dtgrtt. 

Tht  Sehooli  offtring  cht  PhD  rtporc  normal  elm*  co  cht  eompltcion  of 
cht  dtgrtt  ti  btcvttn  four  and  tlx  yttn  from  cht  btginning  of  grtdutct 
icudy.    tn  mote  of  cht  Sehooli,  lomt  icudtnci  trt  tdmicctd  aa  PhD 
etndidtcti  tc  cht  ictrc,  buc  mort  tppttr  co  craniftr  onco  cht  PhD  crtek 
following  eompltcion  of  cht  Kaictr't  program. 

Gantrtlly,  cht  rtqulrtmanci  for  cht  PhD  dtgrtt  —  btiidti 
Indtptndtnc  rtittreh  tnd  wr  icing  t  din tr etc ion  —  involvt  mort  tdvtnetd 
icudy  of  eha  mtehodologiti  tnd  lubjtcc-traa  fitldt  fttcurtd  tc  cht 
Matctr'i  ltvtl.    Of  em,  iptcitl  teetneion  it  givtn  ti  vail  eo  rtittreh 
dtiign,  tnd  grttCtr  fortign  ltnguagt  comptctnet  ii  uiually  damandtd. 
For  txamplt,  tc  Princtcon  count  rtqulrtmanei  btyond  choit  for  eht  MPA 
dtgrtt  ineludt  eve  ctrma  of  tdvtnetd  organitteiontl  mantgtmanc  tntlyiii, 
four  ctrmi  (including  t  itmlntr)  in  rttaareh  dtiign,  and  flvt  tddlelontl 
eounti  In  eht  teudtnc'i  ehoitn  fit  Id  of  eonctnertelon.    Ktanvhllt  >  te 
SAIS,  icudtnci  going  on  eo  eht  PhD  ftet  t  yttr'i  work  In  quaneletelvt 
tntlyiii  and  gtlnlng  furehtr  fortign  languagt  comptctnet,  in  addition  co 
parclelpaelon  taeh  itmaictr  in  t  vorkahop  in  Inctrntelonal  taltclona, 
Comptrtelvt  Pollelei,  or  Economic!.    Ac  Amarlean,  PhD  leudtnei  trt 
lubjtec  co  tubicancltlly  mort  rlgoroua  itlteclon  erletrlt  (only  13  of  130 
tppllcanci  vtrt  tdmicctd  in  1987).    Thtlr  curriculum  ineludti  four 
itmaietri  of  inctnilvt  itminar  work,  tach  focunlng  on  t  dlfftrtne 
lubieanelvt  trtt  of  inctrntelontl  rtlteloni. 

On  oehtr  campuati,  ti  te  Danvtr  and  eht  Fltechtr  Sehool,  tmphtili  it 
puc  on  brotdtnlng  eht  icudtne'i  command  of  inctrnaclontl  iff tin  by 
rtqulrlng  PhD  eandldacti  eo  tnumt  rtiponilbilley  for  an  tddlelontl  fiald 
of  eonetnertelon.    In  all  inieaneti,  btfort  ortl  dtftnit  of  hli/htr 
chtili,  eht  PhD  eandldtet  ftcti  t  iclff  bteetry  of  "gtntrtl"  or 
"comprthtniivt"  axamlntcloni  ipannlng  eht  fltldi  or  tubjteei  in  which  ht 
or  iht  li  rtqulrtd  co  ihov  comptctnet  In  eht  parelcultr  Sehool. 

In  tnivtr  co  eht  qutielon  of  vhae  li  diielneelvt  tboue  PhD 
dliitretcloni  in  ehtlr  Sehool.  ti  eomptrtd  co  choit  vrleetn  on 
inetrntclontl  eoplei  in  ertdlclontl  dlielpllnary  diptremanci,  eha  tntvtri 
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unanitnoualy  vtrt  that  ehalra  etndtd  to  bt  mora  intardiaciplinary  and  Alio 
tort  ofttn  focuaad  on  policy  iaauaa.    A  lttt  fraqutne  characearlaelc  waa 
involvamane  of  practical,  handa-on  txptrltnct  ai  pare  of  eha  raaaarch. 
Howavar,  nona  of  ehaaa  characearlaelca  raflactad  a  raqulramane  —  which 
la  eo  aay»  Chay  ara  typical  but  not  aaaantlal  mark  a  of  APS1A  PhD 
dlaaartationa.    If  a  candidata  vlahaa  Co  do  a  largaly  ehaoraelcal 
dlaaareaelon  and  can  find  eha  rlghe  faculey  advlaar,  ha  or  aha  can  do  «o 
In  any  of  eha  alx  Schoola  offarlng  eha  PhD.    Tha  face  llluseraeaa  again 
eha  duality  of  focua*  eha  T/H— PA/DM  eanalon  of  Chare  #2*  ehae 
characearlzaa  eha  APSIA  Schoola. 

Anoehar  quary  put  eo  eha  Daana  and  Dlraceora  vaa  vhaehtr  ehay  aav 
ehalr  PhD  programa  aa  ahapad  eo  product  aapaclally  ona  or  mora  of  tha 
following  aorta  of  "producea":    collagt  and  unlvaraley  faculty, 
non-acadamic  rtatarchara  and  analyata,  futurt  laadara  and  ahapara  of 
policy.    Only  two  Schoola  dlaavovad  eha  davalopmane  of  policymakara,  but 
all  but  ona  of  eha  oehara  rat ad  it  third,  and  nona  rat ad  it  aa  a  prima 
objacelva  of  lea  PhD  program. 

Tha  lnfualon  into  govarnmane  and  bualnaaa  of  paopla  capabla  of 
aarloua  raaaarch  and  rlgoroua  analyala  on  lnearnaelonal  laauaa  waa  aaan 
aa  eha  prima  purpoaa  of  eha  PhD  in  all  but  ona  of  eha  Schoola.  Tha 
axcapelon  waa  Danvar*  which  haa  far  eha  largaae  PhD  anrollmane.    Thar a 
eha  davalopmane  of  lnearnaelonal  ralaelona  faculey  la  eha  flrae  of  eha 
ehraa  alma;  in  eha  rtmalnlng  alx  Schoola »  ehae  ranka  aa  a  fairly  aerong 
aacond  purpoaa. 

Vleh  eha  growth  of  lnearaae  in  eha  aeudy  of  lnearnaelonal  and  world 
affalra  ae  eha  undargraduaea  laval  ehae  now  appaara  eo  bt  wldaapraad 
acroaa  eha  country*  eha  amploymane  opporeunlelaa  in  hlghar  aducation  for 
holdara  of  PhD  dagraaa  la  lnearnaelonal  aeudlaa  and  lnearnaelonal  affalra 
ara  aald  eo  qulea  favorabla.    Unforeunaealy*  howavar,  only  two  of  eha 
Schoola  could  glva  ua  flguraa  on  eha  proporelon  of  racane  PhDa  who  hava 
obealnad  acadamlc  poalelona.    Ae  Amarlcan  Unlvaraley  eha  flgura  waa  UZ 
in  1986  (coneraaead  with  71Z  of  lea  PhDa  In  public  aarvlca*  and  10X  in 
bualnaaa  and  eha  profaaalona);  Amarlcan  axpacea  ehae  proporelon  eo 
lncraaaa  whan  all  eha  1987  count  la  in.    Ae  eha  Flat char  School*  20Z  of 
eha  PhDa  (16  of  79)  grant ad  from  1980  eo  1985  hava  eakan  eaachlng 
poalelona  in  collagaa  and  unlvaralelaa. 


Aa  today  in  all  Amarlcan  unlvaralelaa  worthy  of  eha  name,  holdara  of 
ragular  faculey  poalelona  in  eha  APSIA  Schoola  ara  ganarally  axpactad  eo 
ba  angagad  in  advancing  knowladga  and  undaratanding,  aa  wall  aa  in 
imparting  racaivad  information  and  thought  eo  atudanta.    Excapelona  do 
occaalonally  naad  eo  ba  mada.    Highly  abla  purvayora  of  naadad  functional 
akllla  may  lack  a  acholarly  bane*  whila  acholara  of  dlaelncelon  may  prova 
eo  ba  wTaechad  purvayora  of  baalc*  appllad  akllla.    So*  ona  finda  ae  SAIS 
17  full  eima  foralgn  languaga  inatructora  whoaa  aola  eaak  la  ehae. 
Elaawhara  apaclal  provlalona  ara  aomaelmaa  mada  eo  lnaura  a  aufflclanely 
appllad  adga  fo  inaeruceion  in  aeaelaelca  and  accounelng.    Llkawiaa*  eha 
banafle  of  having  a  full-tiaa  axparlancad  formar  pracelelonar  or  two  in  a 
School* a  faculey  may  aneall  eha  appolntmane  of  paraona  whoaa  wrleean 
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contributions  and  aodaa  of  analysis,  vhila  raflacting  aaaaonad 
axparianca,  do  not  matt  tha  analytical  atylaa  or  atandarda  of  acadamic 
raaaarch. 

On  tha  vhola,  nonathalaaa,  tha  ragular  aa  diatinct  fro*  tha 
part-tiaa  faculty  aaabara  of  tha  APSIA  Schoola  ara  vhara  thay  ara  bacauaa 
tha  advancaaant  of  knovladga  and  of  laaraing  ia  Important  to  thaa.  For 
thair  atudanta,  tha  actlva  involvaaant  of  taachara  in  raaaarch  aaana  that 
a  apirit  of  inquiry  ia  llkaly  to  infuaa  tha  inatruction,  to  ancoura** 
critical  and  raflactlva  thought  in  placa  of  tha  paaalva  racaptlon  and  ' 
ragurgltatlon  of  profaaaorlal  obltar  dicta.    In  othar  words,  whan  tha 
axarclaa  and  cultivation  of  critical  and  craatlva  lntalllganca  ara  parta 
of  a  taachar'a  taaparaaant  and  ala,  laarnlng  bacoaaa  a  llvaly  and 
anllvanlng  procaaa  that  can  navar  ba  aatchad  by  authoritarian 
pronouncaaanta  tnd  rota  laarnlng.    Thia  la  not  to  aay  that  all 
algnlf leant  acholara  ara  aplandld  taachara.    It  la  to  aay  that  activity 
of  tha  aaarchlng,  acholarly  alnd  can  hava  a  profoundly  banaflclal 
lnfluanca  in  tha  classroom. 

Aa  In  thalr  hoat  unlvaraltlaa ,  auch  of  tha  acholarahlp  and  raaaarch 
of  APSIA  faculty  aaabara  la  carrlad  out  by  lndivlduala  working  on  thalr 
own.    Soma  aay  gat,  at  baat,  aaall  lnfualona  of  Inatltutlonal  raaaarch 
aupport  and  banaflt  froa  pariodlc  laavaa.    At  tha  taaa  tima,  In  aoat  of 
tha  Schoola,  raaaarch  aponaorad  by  axtarnal  donora,  public  and  prlvata, 
haa  coaa  to  ba  an  Important  activity,  and  tha  purault  of  auch  aupport 
froa  foundation*,  corpora tlona,  and  govaraiant  aganclaa  Uaa  bacoaa  a 
racurrant  occupation  both  of  School  adalnlat.ratora  and  raaaarch~alnd*d 
faculty  aaabara.    Thia  davalopaant  haa  baan  In  aany  caaaa  parallalad  in 
tha  Schoola  by  tha  aatabllahasnt  of  raaaarch  cantara  or  lnatltutaa 
focuaad  on  particular  raglona  or  particular  broad  araaa  of  inquiry  of 
concam  to  groupa  of  faculty  aaabara.    Vary  faw  of  thaaa  cantara  poaaaaa 
andowaanta;  aoat  of  tha  raaaarch  thay  undartaka  la  haavlly  dapandant  on 
axtarnal  aourcas  of  funding. 

Tabla  #5  following  thia  paga  auaaarltaa  aponaorad  raaaarch 
actlvltiaa  of  tha  APSIA  Schoola  aa  raportad  In  raaponaa  to  our 
quaatlonnaira.    Not  apparant  In  tha  llatlnga  la  that  tha  raaaarch  apana  a 
grtat  ranga  of  Intarnatlonal  laauaa  froa  human  rlghta  to  araa  control. 
It  rangaa  alao  froa  tha  highly  appllad  to  work  of  a  dlatlnctly 
thaoratlcal  caat.    A  atrlklng,  and  far  tha  largaat,  axaapla  of  tha  foraar 
ia  tha  Flatchar  School'a  Nlgar  Intagratad  Llvaatock  Projact  balng 
conductad  with  a  $7.6  all lion  USAID  lnvaataant  axpandabla  ovar  tha  parlod 
1983-88.    At  tha  othar  axtraaa*  Coluabla  raporta  a  ona-yaar  grant  of 
$13,900  aupportlng  a  atudy  of  Polltlca,  Gandar,  and  Entarprlaa  in  Latin 
Aaarlcan  and  tha  Carlbbaan. 
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Tabla  #3 

Sponaorad  Raaaarch  in  APSIA  Schools 


Inatitution 


#  Organic ad 
raaaarch  uniea 


#  Sponaorad  raaaarch 
projacta  and  chair 
eoeal  l-voluaa  for 

1966-87 


1. 

Aaarlcan  > 

Nona 

Two 

$200,000 

2. 

UCSD 

Fiva  ragional; 
Ona  functional. 

n/a 

3. 

Columbia 

Fiva  functional; 
Eight  ragional 

a)  Undar  SXPA 
auaplcaa: 
Twalva, 

$870,000 

b)  In  dapta. ,  but 
involving  SIPA 
faculty: 
Tvanty-ona. 
$1,126,500 

4. 

Danvar 

Four 

Nona  list ad 

5. 

Gaorgaeovn 

Ona 

Thraa 

$350,000 

6. 

Gaorga  Washington 

Two 

Elavan 

$337,000 

7. 

JH/SAIS 

Thraa,  functional; 
Fiva,  ragional. 

Four 

$649,5000 
(Total;  duration 
of  granta  not  claar) 

8. 

Pittsburgh** 

Ona 

Thraa 

$325,000 

9. 

Princaton** 

Tvo 

Elavan 

$1,543,500 

10. 

use 

Thraa 

Six 

$342,000 

11. 

Tufta/Flatchar 

Ona 

Thraa 

$1,586,000 

12. 

Vaahington 

Ont 

Elavan 

$475,000 

13. 

Yala 

Four 

Nona  llatad 

*  Includad  htrt  ara  raaaarch  cantara  or  lnatltutaa  functioning  undar  tha 
School' a  auaplcaa  or  cloaaly  aaaoclatad  vlth  thaa. 

For  sultlpla  yaar  granta,  dollar  amount a  vara  calculated  for  tha  yaar 
by  dividing  raportad  totals  by  tha  nuabar  of  yaara  of  tha  granta1 
raportad  duration.    All  nuabara  hava  baan  roundad  to  naaraat  $500. 

**Doaaatlc  public  affalra  raaaarch  axcludad. 


3  14;  ?. 


That  torn*  aaabtrs  of  eht  APSXA  fteulelts  should  bt  sort  lnttrtsetd 
In  tdvtnclng  lttrning  ts  tn  tad  la  lestlf  tad  oehtrs  la  vhte  eta  ustfully 
bt  gtlntd  fros  le  it  in  kttplng  with  tha  dual  focus  vt  havt  prtvlously 
sttn  to  lnhtrt  In  til  of  eht  Schools*    Dtaa  Seokts  of  Prlnctton  has, 
hovtvtr,  augfastad  that  cht  two  tlms»  basic  undtr standing  and  tpplltd 
ust,  aay  of tan  profitably  bt  coablntd.  An  txaaplt  of  soma  wtlght  tC 
Prlnctton  Is  tht  Offlct  of  Population  ftasttrch,  vhtrt  populttlon  chtngt 
Is  undtr  lnvastlgttion  both  ts  t  proctts  that  chtll~")tt  undtrsttndlng  at 
t  tost  fundaaanttl  lavtl  and  as  t  p  rob  If  with  latest  and  urgtnt 
laplicttlona  for  national  tnd  inttrnttlonal  policy*  Siailtrly, 
Prlnctton* s  ftaaatrch  Program  In  Davtlopatnt  Studita  stts  tconomic  growth 
both  ts  a  proctts  to  bt  undtrstood  through  fundaaanttl  rtsttreh  (for 
which  out  ataotr  of  tht  faculty  rtctlvad  t  Kobtl  Pritt)  tnd  ts  an 
iwanstly  coopllcactd  problta  of  raising  such  of  tht  world's  populttlon 
tbovt  tht  povarty  lint  and  tssurlng  growth  for  til  nations.  Probtbly 
coaptrtblt  txa^lts  can  ba  found  In  othtr  of  tht  APS1A  Schools.  Nont, 
howavtr,  aa  tabrtslvt  of  both  dlscovtry  and  tppllcttlon,  of  thtory  and 
prtctlca.  wara  brought  to  our  ttttntlon. 
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VIII.    FUNDING  OF  THE  APSIA  SCHOOLS 


1 .    Truncatad  Ovtrvitv 


Tht  financial  information  vt  raquaatad  cams  In  such  variad  and 
incomplata  font  that  vary        meaningful  ganaralifationa  can  ba  drawn. 

All  but  two  of  Cha  Schoola  raport  having  iom  andovad  funda  aaalgnad 
apaclflcally  to  tha  Schoola,  but  only,  four  raport  andowmanta  of  ovar  $10 
■lllion.    Exlatlng  andowmanta  ranga  from  $650,000  at  Aaarlcan 
Unlvaralty'a  School  of  Intarnatlonal  Sarvlca  to  aoaathlng  that  must  now 
ba  far  in  axcaaa  of  tha  $35  million  book  valua  of  Frlncaton'a  Woodrow 
Wilaon  School1 a  tndovmant.    In  tha  mlddla  ranga  ara  Gaorgatown  ($11 
million),  SAIS  ($13.73  million)  and  Flat char  ($19  million). 

Tha  lnatructlonal  programs  of  moat  of  tha  Schoola  appaar  to  ba 
substantially  subsldlsad  by  tha  parant  unlvarslty.    But  SAIS  lnataad  of 
racalvlng  any  auhaldlsatlon  from  Johns  Hopkins  pays  an  annual  "tax"  to 
its  cantral  administration  for  aarvlcas.    As  pravlously  not ad,  at  both 
SAIS  and  Amarlcan  Unlvarslty,  tha  tuition  that  tha  School  draws  in  is  of 
such  lmportanca  to  its  functioning  that  it  has  to  admit  mora  studants  and 
run  largar  classaa  than  soma  faculty  and  studanta  would  wlah. 

Savan  of  tha  Schools  hava  davalopad  alumni  association  that  ara 
actlva  in  fund  raising  as  wall  as  in  job  placamant.    In  tha  alght  Schoola 
raporting  alumni  giving  for  tha  thraa  yaars  1983/4  to  1985/6,  racalpta 
rangad  for  tha  tyltndid  high  of  $3,472,638  at  SAIS,  through  $438,330  at 
tha  Flatchar  School,  past  $60,000  at  Columbia,  to  a  low  of  $1000  at 
Amarican  Unlvarslty.    Columbia's  SIFA,  howavar,  also  haa  a  "Frlanda" 
organisation,  and  it  was  consldarably  mora  productlva  than  tha  alumni 
association,  having  brought  in  soma  $332,500  ovar  tha  aama  parlod.  SAIS 
is  tha  only  othar  School  to  hava  raportad  glfta  from  non-alumni 
individuals,  and  hara  again  It  is  a  laadar,  with  $813,936  Hat ad  from 
this  sourca. 

Va  hava  pravlously  glancad  aavaral  tlmaa  at  tha  affort  axpandad  by 
most  of  tha  Schools  to  ralsa  both  raaaarch  and  opa rating  funda  from 
corporations,  foundations,  and  ralavant  t janclas  of  govarnnant.  Tha 
racord  of  achlavamaut  of  thoaa  providing  tha  Information  for  tha  aama 
thraa  vaars,  1983/4  to  1985/6,  la  sumaarlzad  In  Tabla  #6. 
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libit  #6 


Bctarnal  Support  for  APSIA  Schools. 
1963/4*i0557? 


Amarlcan 

Alumni 
1 1,000 

Corporation! 

Foundation! 

16,000 

$0,500 

Columbia 

48,000 

53,000 

323,970 

Danvar 

8,760 

814,173 

G*  org*  town 

246,030 

1,976,983 

2,634,897 

GWU 

60,000 

245,324 

172,600 

SAIS 

3,472,638 

2,418,583 

5,256,933 

Pleeiburgh 

9 

? 

52,686 

Princaton 

30,000 

3,226,886 

use 

17,031 

317,700 

Flatchar 

438,330 

2,340,912 

4.064,601 

Washington 

272,019 

1,375,832 

Yala 

9,000 

353,600 

Fadaral  Aganclaa 

So, 000 
3,009,003 
132,000 
452,688 
763,261 
1,791,568 

4, 175^000 
528,228 
1,985,452 
2,823,465 
1,923,407 
* 

Tha  daea  raealvad  do  not  distinguish  batvaan  annual  giving 
and  contributions  to  capital  campaigns. 

SAIS  again  laads  tha  pack  follovad  by  tha  Flatchar  School  and  tha 
Voodrov  Wilson  School. 

Unf ortunataly,  eha  Information  raealvad  doas  not,  as  va  had  hopad, 
parmlt  classification  of  thasa  funds  by  purposa.    Va  had  hopad  to  laarn 
for  aach  donor-catagory  hov  much  was  mada  aval labia  as  unrastrlctad  monay 
and  hov  much  for  studant  aid,  Instruction,  rasaarch,  ate.    Apparantly  fav 
of  tha  Schools  kaap  thalr  books  that  way,  and  so  most  could  not  raadlly 
provlda  tha  Information.    A  rough  lmprasslon  arising  from  tha  availabla 
numbars  Is  that  consldarably  mora  of  tha  corporation  and  foundation  monay 
coming  to  tha  APSIA  Schools  may  hava  baan  unrastrlctad,  or  was  for 
ganaral  purposas,  than  has  baan  tha  ganaral  pat tarn  In  corporata  and 
foundation  giving  to  unlvarsltlas  ovar  tha  past  savaral  dacadas.  Most 
support  from  thosa  sourcas  has  had  to  ba  sollcltad  for  vary  spaclflc 
purposas.    Va  can  of far  no  good  raason  for  why  tha  APSIA  Schools  should 
ba  so  favorad,  If,  In  fact,  thay  ara. 

2.    An  Enhancing  Fadaral  Rola 

At  Columbia,  Flatchar,  Gaorgatovn,  SAIS,  USC,  Washington,  and  Yala, 
a  significant  portion  of  tha  fadaral  support  raealvad  comas  to  tham  undar 
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Titlc  VI  of  the  Hlghtr  Education  Ace,  tt  follows: 


Inetrntelonal 
Studies  Support 


Foreign  Languege 
and  Artt  Study 


Coluable 
Georgetown 
Hopkins /SAIS 

use 

Tufte/Flttcher 

Washington 

Yele 


$140,354 


$1,304,985 


122,600 
42,184 
102,507 
163,447 
116,906 


89,668 
56,000 
18,226 
56,291 
954,827 
622,532 


Title  VI  supports  vtrlout  tducttlontl  tctlvltltt  of  an  lntcrnctloncl 
cherecter  Including  greduatc  ftllowthipt,  feculty  tnd  doctortl 
diesertetion  reseerch  ebroed,  inttmivt  tuair  language  institutes,  es 
well  es  campus-beeed  fortign  language  *»d         ctudy  csntsrs.  With 
r scent  sppropristions  of  only  tbout  $30  million  annually,  the  program 
provldaa  limited  aupport  to  aoaa  93  campua-bcccd  cantara,  81  of  them, 
daallng  with  a  particular  world  araa.    Tha  avaraga  grant,  it  haa  baan 
calculated,  now  covers  only  about  5Z  of  a  center's  costs  —  fer  leee  than 
when  Title  VI  was  leunched  in  the  lete  1950s  ee  part  of  the  Government's 
raeponse  to  Sputnik.    Even  eo,  it  haa  been  the  tin  of  the  current 
Administration  in  every  budget  elnce  1981  to  ellainete  funding  under 
Title  VI,    Only  institutional  preeeure  end  Congressional  lneletenca  have" 
malntclned  the  program. 

Such  are  the  fecte,  even  while  heightened  concern  in  buelneee  end 
government  about  the  country1  e  "international  competitiveneee"  la  egeln 
underscoring  the  import encs  of  underetandlng  foreign  languages  end 
cultures,  and  while  cabinet-level  depertments  such  as  State,  Defanee,  and 
Commerce  ere  ell  celling  for  greater  expertise  in  foreign  languages  end 
internet lonel  etudlee. 

Stimulated  by  e  request  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Aaeoclctlon  of  American  Universities  In  October  1986  leeued  e  report 
entitled  To  Strengthen  the  Wat  ion'  e  Investment  in  Foreign  Languagcc  end 
Intsrnationel  studies:    A  Legislative  Proposal  to  Crests  e  Netlonal 
Foundation  for  Foreign  Languages  and  Internat lonel  Studies.  Psrsllsling 
the  Nat lonel  Science  Foundation  and  the  Netlonal  Endowment s  for  the  Arts 
sn4  the  Humanities,  such  e  foundation  would  be  expected  "to  formulete  e 
coherent  policy  on  Internet lonal  education"  for  the  government  and  elso 
would  aim  "to  essure  comprehenelve,  high  quality  language  end  eree 
competency  ecross  ell  world  ereee;  to  encourege  etable,  long-term 
funding;  end  to  foeter  effective  linkagee  among  academic  echolere, 
government  pollcymakere,  and  international  business  executlvee." 

A  lagleletlve  amendment  eponeored  by  Senetor  Peul  Simon  in  the  fell 
of  1986  hee  called  upon  the  Secretery  of  Educetlon,  in  coneultetlon  with 
the  Secretarlee  of  Stete  and  Defenee  and  the  Directors  of  USIA  end  USAI0, 
to  study  the  feasibility  of  eetebllehlng  e  National  Endowment  for 
Internetlonel  Studlee.    The  orgenlsetlonel  concept  matchee  that  of  the 
AAU.    Subeequently,  the  AAU  and  a  verlety  of  echolerly  and  educet lonal 
eseoeletlons,  buelneee  lssdsrs.  and  othere  have  formed  e  Coalition  for 
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tht  Advancement  of  Foraign  Language  and  International  Studies.  lea 
purpose  la  "eo  seek  broad  agreement  on  a  specific  agenda  for  action  and 
on  the  organizational  structure  most  likely  to  promote  'high  and  broadly 
based  competence  in  languages  of  the  world  and  knowledge  of  the  cultures 
and  social  arrangements  of  those  with  whom  we  both  cooperate  and  compete , 
often  simultaneously. 111 

Much  of  the  last  three  paragraphs  is  a  paraphrase  of  an  excellent, 
compact  discussion  in  William  G.  Bowen's  Report  of  the  President, 
May  1987:    International  Studies  at  Princeton. [1]    We  draw  attention  to 
it  because,  concisely  and  with  eminent  good  sense,  it  points  into  an  area 
of  concern  and  of  opportunity  that  was  raised  with  us  at  only  one  of  the 
APSIA  Schools!    We  have  found  it  disturbing  that  so  little  interest  has 
been  displayed  in  this  new,  developing,  potentially  national  initiative 
that  might  do  for  study  and  training  in  international  affairs,  broadly 
conceived,  what  Title  VI  did  for  foreign  language  and  area  centers  in  the 
early  1960s  —  namely,  give  them  a  strong  and  far-reaching  upward  lift. 

Moreover,  as  the  two  statements  of  purpose  quoted  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  illustrate,  it  is  all  too  likely  that  the  historic  division 
between  area  specialists  on  the  one  hand  and  social-scientists  on  the 
other  may  vitiate  the  broad  vision  needed  and  leave  international  affairs 
programs  out  in  the  cold.    As  it  is,  members  of  the  International  Studies 
Association  (the  primary  scholarly  association  for  international  studies 
as  a  whole)  active  in  earlier  efforts  to  gain  increased  Federal  support 
of  international  studies  feel  that  the  then  leadership  of  the  APSIA 
Schools  did  not  distinguish  itself  by  standing  aloof  from  those  efforts. 
However  that  may  be,  inactivity  now  could  only  work  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  APSIA  Schools  and  their  common  enterprise. 

Surely,  the  broad  initiative  sponsored  by  the  heads  of  the  leading 
research  universities,  which  constitute  the  membership  of  the  AAU,  is 
something  in  which  the  APSIA  Deans  and  Directors  should  individually  and 
collectively  become  engaged.    Indeed,  they  should  roll  up  their  own 
sleeves  to  help  advance  it.    There  are  also  lots  of  their  graduates  out 
there  in  influential  places  in  government,  business,  journalism  and  other 
productive  occupations  who  might  be  alerted  to  help  champion  the  cause. 


The  Association  of  American  Universities'  draft  legislative  proposal 
can  be  secured  gratis  from  the  organization's  office  at  I  Dupont 
Circle,  Washington,  D.C.    A  more  discursive  look  at  the  needs  to  be 
met  by  such  a  national  foundation  for  international  studies  and  what 
it  might  be  expected  to  accomplish  is  Points  of  Leverage ,  written  by 
Richard  D.  Lambert  (Hew  York,  Social  Science  Research  Council, 
1986). 
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EPILOCUE 

Pare  of  tht  minion  assigned  vas  Co  encourage  and  assist  the  APSIA 
members  coward  self-study.    Thara  li  raaion  Co  ballava  chac  our 
questionnaires  and  vlalca  hava  had  soma  of  chac  affacc  —  If  noc 
universally,  yec  In  a  good  number  of  instances.    A  collataral  objactlva 
vaa  Co  make  aaalar  cha  aharlng  of  practice,  experience,  and  choughc  among 
cha  member  institutions.    Va  ballava  chac  cha  comparative  data  astembled 
and  dlscussad  In  cha  foragolng  chapcari  will  htlp  to  do  chac. 

Tha  advlca  va  hava  of  farad  hai  baan  limited.    Undar  cha  haadlngi  of 
curriculum  and  instruction,  cha  recommendations  chac  va  hava  implied  ara: 

a      Evary  Incarnaclonal  affair a  master 'e  graduaca  ihould  hava  had 
i oct  tubacantlal  axpoiura  Co  cha  scudy  of  a  foralgn  raglon  and 
let  culcura  and  hava  acqulrad  ac  cha  minimus  an  FSI  level-2 
raadlng  and  oral  compacanca  In  let  language. 

a      Where  cha  curriculum  doat  noc  alraady  Includa  a  broad •  tharad 
baaa  of  tcudlat  craaclng  Incarnaclonal  policies*  Incarnaclonal 
economics,  and  modarn  pollclcal  and  diplomatic  hit Cory, 
consldaraclon  thould  ba  glvan  Co  cha  importance  of  chac  kind  of 
llcaracy  both  for  cha  graduaca  and  cha  country. 

•  Maatart-laval  ttudanct  thould  ba  ancouragad  and  attltcad  Co 
acqulra  cha  quanclcaclva  aklllt  and  atpactt  of  aconomlct  chac 
will  panic  Cham  Co  function  affacclvaly  ac  an  tncry  laval  In 
althar  cht  public  or  cha  prlvaca  sector. 

•  For  teudtnet  vho  do  not  hava  adaquaca  advanca  prtparaclon  along 
ona  or  mora  of  cha  foragolng  chraa  lines,  a  chrta-yaar  Matter's 
program  thould  ba  of farad  at  normal  procedure. 

a      Tha  case-method  Involving  rola  playing  It  an  Interumant  chac 
can  halp  advanca  tha  aducatlon  of  tcudanct  vho  Incand  Co  ba 
accort  In  at  wall  at  analytct  of  Incarnaclonal  affairs.  It 
thould  ba  axplolead,  but  noc  Co  cha  acllptlng  of  instruction  In 
chtory  and  history. 

•  In  a  numbar  of  Schools,  mora  acttntion  might  ba  glvan  to 
halplng  studtnts  Incagraca  cht  dltclpllnaa  In  vhlch  ch«y  are 
raqulrad  Co  study ,  but  InCardltclpllnarlcy  should  noc  ba 
pratttd  ac  cha  axpanaa  of  a  gratp  on  cha  analytic  cools  of  cha 
dltclpllnaa. 

Finally.  APSIA  at  an  organlzaclon  can.  va  ballava,  tarva  its  membars 
and  halp  advanca  chair  common  InCarases  mora  fully  Chan  it  doas  nov. 
Poaalblt  araat  of  cooperation  Includa: 

•  Ac  laatc  an  annual  axchanga  and  collation  of  data  on  such  "nuts 
and  bolts'1  leama  at  student  enrollments,  dtgraat  granted, 
placement  of  graduates,  faculty  site,  normal  teaching  load, 
volume  of  organized  research,  etc.    (In  tome  instances  this 
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will  require  tht  development  of  coneiderably  bttttr  dat&baeea 
than  art  now  In  place*) 

Regular  eharing  of  information  among  tht  Deans  and  Dlractori  of 
new  currlcular  and  instruct lonal  developments  and  possibly  alao 
of  major  naw  raaaarch  andaavora  In  tha  varloua  Schoola. 
(Ineludadi  Importantly,  Bight  ba  arrangements  to  ahara  on  a 
continuing  baala  information,  including  syllabi  and 
evaluatlone,  of  truly  Interdisciplinary  aducatlonal  experiences 
avallabla  to,  or  plannad  for,  studants  in  tha  various  APSIA 
Schools.) 

Joint  sponsorship  of  naw  casa-atudlas  in  which  scholars  in 
APSIA  institutions  would  collaborata  with  intarnational  affairs 
experts  in  foralgn  countrlas  to  develop  cosjpoalta  or  closaly 
parallel  casa-atudlas  covering  salactad  critical  intarnational 
avants  or  issuas.    (Such  studlas  could  provlda  a  valuabla  addad 
dimension  to  tha  study  materlale  avallabla  to  APSIA  and  othar 
advaacad  atudants  of  intarnational  affairs). 

Raactlvatlon  of  tha  studants*  an  of  APSIA  with  tha  provision 
of  auff iclant  support  so  that  at  laaat  two  studanta  from  aach 
School  could  attand  a  week-end  Mating  at  a  cantral  location 
and  parhaps  also  davalop  an  APSIA  studants*  nawa-lattar. 

Exploration  of  a  comm on  auaa*er  program,  to  ba  basad  at  parhaps 
2  or  3  of  tha  Schools,  daslgnad  to  attract  and  prapara  aora 
minority  studants  as  applicants  to  tha  APSIA  Schools. 

Exploration,  in  company  with  unlvarslty  llbrarlas,  of 
collaboratlva  ways  of  collactlng  and  having  on  call  for  APSIA 
faculty  and  studants  fugltlva  or  "gray"  lltaratura  of  foralgn 
countrlas. 

Vigorous  and  comblnad  afloat,  involving  also  APSIA  graduates, 
to  uphold  the  interest  of  the  APSIA  School*  in  the  proposad 
National  Foundation  (or  Endowment)  for  Intarnational  Studlas 
and  to  bring  about  its  establishment. 

THE  END 
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Attachstent  #1 

PRINCIPAL  AND  COLLATERAL  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS/ 
STUDIES  MASTER'S  DEGREES* 

American;  Master  of  Arts  in  Interna tioaal  Affairs 

Master  of  Arts  in  International  Comunications 
Matter  of  Arts  in  International  Developnent 
Maater  of  Science  in  Development  Manageaent 

UCSD  Maater  of  Pacific  International  Affairs 

Columbia  Master  in  International  Affairs 

Denver  Master  of  Arts  in  International  Affairs 

Georgetown  Master  of  Science  in  Foreign  Service 

--MSFS/MA  in  Economics 
— MSFS/MA  in  History 
— MSFS/JD 

-•MA  in  Arab  Studies 


George  Washington 


Johns  Hopkins/SAIS 

Pittsburgh 
Princeton 

use 

Tufts/Fletcher 
Washington 


Master  of  Arts  in  International  Affairs 
Master  of  Arts  in  East  Asian  Studies 
Master  of  Arts  in  Latin  American  Studies 
Master  of  Arts  in  Middle  Eastern  Studies 
Master  of  Arts  in  Russian  and  East  European 
Studies 

Masters  of  Arts  in  Security  Policy  Studies 
Master  of  Arts  in  Science,  Technology  and 
Public  Policy 

Master  of  Arts 

Master  of  Arts  in  International  Relations 
(Bologna) 

Master  of  Public  &  International  Affairs 

Master  in  Public  Affaire 

Master  of  Arts  in  International  Relations 

Master  of  Arts  in  Law  ft  Diplomacy 

Master  of  Arts  in  International  Studies 
Master  of  Arts  in  East  Asian  Studies 
Master  of  Arts  in  Middle  Eastern  Studies 
Master  of  Arts  in  Russian  and  European  Studies 
Master  of  Arts  in  South  Asian  Studies 


Tale 


Master  of  Arts  in  International  Relations 


Collateral  degrees  are  indented. 
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Atttchmtnt  #2A 
ADMISSIONS  REQUIREMENTS 
X  danoeaa  raqulranane     P  dtnocti  prafarrad 


BA 

GRE 

LANG 

MATH 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Aaarlcan 

X 

X 

X 

UCSO  (IR/PS) 

X 

X 

P 

P 

P 

Columbia 

X 

X 

P 

P 

Dsnvar 

X 

P 

Gaorgatovn 

X 

X 

X 

Ga orgs  Waahlngton 

X 

X 

Johns  Bopklna/SAIS 

X 

p 

X 

Pittsburgh 

p 

Prlncaeon 

X 

p 

P 

p 

use 

X 

p 

Tufca/Flaechar 

X 

p 

p 

Vaahlngeon 

Yala 

X 

X 

X 

Attachment  #2B 

SUBJECTS  IN  THE  CORE  CURRICULA 
(Thaaa  ara  approxlmatt  haadlnga,  uaad  Co  daaonatratt  both  coasaonalltlas 
tad  dlvarsiey  aaong  tha  Schoola.    Saa  Ateachaane  #3  for  axact  raqulmanta. ) 


Aaarlcan 

UCSD 

Columbia 

Danvar 

Caorgaeovn 

Caorga  Waahlngton 

Johns  Hopklna/SAIS 

Pittsburgh 

Prlncaton 

use 

Tuf ts/Flatchtr 

Washington 

Yala 


i 


•  i  5 

,p*  £  ■ 

5  I  J  3  a  2  m 

i     w     ^     *  •  tt 

3     m     m  *rf  a  « 

m     w    4    a.  m  m  at 


3  9 


2 


2 


|3  g  i 
=  5  3  f 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

7 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X  X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

XX 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X  X 
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Anarlcan 

UCSD  (IR/PS) 


Columbia 


Danvar 


Gaorgttown 


Ctorga  Washington 
Johna  Bopkini/SAIS 


Attachaant  #3 

CORF  REQUIREMENTS  BT  INSTITUTION 

5  to  8  count!  In  1  Naatar'a  dagraa 
prograa  out  of  4  of farad. 

3  count!  In  Econoaica 

3  couria!  la  Coaparatlva  Policy  Environoantt 

3  couna!  In  Haaagaaant 

2  couna!  In  Ineamaelonal  Raiationa 

1  couria  In  Coaparatlva  Cultural  Environaanta 

Foralgn  Languaga 

Quantltatlva  Kathoda 

Policy  Workahop 

1  couna  in  Intarnatlonal  Politic! 

1  couria  in  Foralgn  Blatorical  and  Political 

Procana! 

2  counaa  In  Econoaica 

1  couna  In  Statlatlca 

2  counaa  f  roa  tha  following  3  fit  Id « 

(1  couna  par  flald): 
—Intarnatlonal  Law»  Conflict  Raaolutlon, 

and  Bumaa  Rights 
—U.S.  Foralgn  Policy 

— In  tarnation  tl  Policy  Aaalyala  and  Managaaant 

Raqulraa  3  aathoda  couraaa  (a  tat  la  t  lea »  raaaarch 
daalgn,  hlatory  raaaarch  aathoda >  ate... 
oulta  a  vida  ranga.) 

Nina  Raqulrad  Couraaa i 

2  taraa  of  Intarnatlonal  tconoay  and  Aaalyala 
2  taraa  Xntarnatlonal  Soclatal  Ralatlona  aa  a 

Blatorical  Frocaaa 
2  taraa  Foralgn  Policy  Workahop 
2  taraa  Poraf^a  Policy  Dtclalon  Making  and 

lapltaatttatloa 
1  tara  Quantltatlva  Mathoda  for  Dacialon  Making 

No  raquirad  cora  couraaa 

Paaalng  a  proflclaaey  axaa  at  tha  and  of 
2  yaara  raquirad  la  3  of  tha  following: 
—Evolution  of  tha  Xntarnatlonal  Syataa 
— Thaoriaa  of  tha  Xntarnatlonal  Syataa 
— Coaparatlva  Rational  Syataaa 
— Aaarlca  and  tha  World  Slnca  1945 
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Pittsburgh 


Princeton 


use 


Tufta/Flstchsr 


Waehington 


An  ortl  ixu  In  International  Eeonoilct  It 
rtqulrtd  at  tht  and  of  tha  aaeond  yaar. 

Study  of  a  foreign  language,  unit it  atudant 
paaaaa  proficiency  txam  In  '.he  baglnnlng 
of  program. 

1  eouraa  In  Quantltatlva  Analyala 

1  eouraa  In  Public  Policy  Analysia  and 

Prograa  Evaluation 
1  eouraa  in  Rasaarch  Mathoda 
1  eouraa  in  Administrates  Thaory 
I  eouraa  in  Thaory  and  Praetiea  of 

International  Affaira 
Two  elaaaaa  in  tha  following: 
—International  Policy  Economy 
—Foreign  Policy  Proeaaa 
— Seminar  in  International  Security 
—Diplomacy  and  Negotiation 

1  term  in  Political  Organisational  Analyaie 

1  term  in  Quantative  Analyaie 

1  term  in  Microeconomics 

1  term  in  Maeroeeonomice 

1  term  in  International  Politice 

1  term  in  International  Economlce 

Integrated  Policy  Exerciee  -  end  of  flret  term. 
Qualifying  Exam  1  -  end  of  aaeond  term. 
In  both  of  theae  exereieee  etudents  are  given  a 
policy  problem  in  which  they  muet  integrate  the 
eore  (economical  etatittict,  and  politice)  into 
a  memo  Hdua  at  3:00  to  their  boss"  generally  an 
under eeeretary  of  a  government  depertmtnt. 

Two  eore  eoureee: 
--International  Relatione  Theory 
— Phlloeophy  of  Science ■  Epietemology 
and  Research  Deeign 


—Policy  Evaluation 

Minimum  of  2  eoureee  in  3  of  4  following  divisions 
—International  Law  and  Organization 
— Diplomatic  History  and  International 
—Political  Relatione 
—International  Economic  Relatione 
—Political  Institutions  and  Syeteme 

3  quarter  eerlee  of  eoureee  on  International 

Ieauee  and  Institutions 
2  quarters  "practicum"  on  reeeareh  methods 
1  graduate  level  course  in  Economic  Theory 


249 


Hlseory:       1  court*  on  a  major  world  povar 

1  court*  on  a  major  geographical  arta 

Polielct:     1  courto  on  X.  I.  Theory 

1  courto  on  Comparative  Polielct 

Econoalca;    1  courto  on  Mmcrooconomlct 

1  courto  on  International  Cconomlct 
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Attachaent  #* 

CONCENTRATIONS  AND  FIELD  REQUIREMENTS  BEYOND  THE  CORE 

American  12  eemeeter  hours  In  each  of  2  fltldt 

and  2  written  flald  exams: 
—International  Relatione 
— International  Communication! 
— International  Development 
— International  Economic  Policy 
— International  Lav  and  Organization! 
— Comparative  and  Croat-National  Studias 
— Rtgional  International  Syatama 
— United  Statas  Foreign  Policy 

UCSD  (IR/PS)  3  counts  in  a  Caraar  Spacialization  from  ona 

of  tha  following  fialda: 
— Intarnational  Management 
— Intarnational  Ralatlona 
—Comparative  Public  Policy 

3  couraaa  in  a  Raglonal  Spacialization 
— East  Alia 
—Latin  America 

— SE  Aaia  and  So.  Pacific  Columbia 

Columbia  6  couraaa  in  ona  of  tha  following  Functional 

or  Raglonal  Specialization!: 

Functional;    Economic  and  Political  Davalopmant, 
Human  Rights  and  Intarnational  Lav, 
Intarnational  Bualnaaa,  Intarnational  Economical 
Madia  and  Communication!,  Intarnational 
Political  Economy,  Intarnational  Sacurlty  Policy, 
Policy  Analysis  and  Public  Management. 

Raglonal;    Africa,  East  Asia*  East.  Ctntral  Europa, 
Soviet  Union,  Latin  Amarlca,  Middle  East, 
Southam  Asia,  Wastem  Europa. 

Danvtr  Thrta  Fialda; 

Intarnational  Politics:    2  required  couraaa, 
3  electlvea  in  field. 

Comparative  Politics:    2  required  couraaa,  2 
electlvea  in  a  geographical  area,  2  electlvea 
in  comparative  politic!. 

International  Economlca:    3  required  couraaa, 
3  electlvea  in  field. 

Four  Concent rat ione: 

1  to  3  required  courses  plus  2-5  electlvea 
within  a  concentration: 

— Clobal  Conflict 

—Development  Studlta 
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— Inetmtelontl  Ttchnology  Analysis 

tnd  Mansgsasnt 
—Human  Rights 


Gsorgttovn 


Gsorgs  Wsthlngton 


Johns  Hopkins /SAIS 


Pittsburgh 
Prlncston 

use 


Choics  of  ons  Fisld  rsquirsd: 

—U.S.  Forsign  Policy  sad  Diploascy 
— tncarna Clonal  Trsds,  Finsncs,  snd 

Businsss  Diploascy 
—Coapsrativs  Studiss  snd  Rsgionsl  Studlss 

Studsnes  anise  chooss  ons  gsnsrsl  fisld  (bslow)  v 

2  or  3  othsr  fislds,  snd  spsn  st  lsssc 

2  dlscipllass. 

Gsnsrsl  fislds: 

— Intsmational  Policies 

—Coapsrativs  Politics 

—International  Econoaics 

— Modsrn  Polltlcsl  1» *ory 

2  o£  ths  following  fislds  aust  bs  chossn  of 
which  ona  aust  ba  Intsmational  Econoaics. 
— Intsmational  Econoaics:    aquivalant  of 

4  "basic  coursss"  plus  sdvsncsd  study 
—Intsmational  Halations:    6  couraaa  bayond 
cors 

— Soclsl  Chsngs  snd  Dsvslopaant: 

6  coursss  bayond  cor a 
— Choica  among  8  tsgional/Csogrsphic 
Fislds:    usually  S  or  acts  coursss  bsyond 
cors  snd  languaga  raqulraaant 

A  minimum  of  6  Intarnational  affairs  coursss 
in  sn  sras  of  studant's  choics. 

Ona  Fisld  rsquirsd  within  which  2  coursss  srs 
rsquirsd  plus  rslsvsnt  alsctivss: 
— Intsmational  Halations 
— Dsvslopaant  Studlss 
—Econoaics  and  Public  Policy 

Thras  flald  coursss  from  among: 
—Intarnational  Politics  and  Diplomacy 
-Intarnational  Political  Economy 
—Forsign  Policy  Anslysls 
— Dsfsnss  snd  Stratsgic  Studiss 
-Rsgionsl  Subsystsas 
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Tufte/Fletcher         Mlnlmua  of  3  courcca  In  3  of  cht  following  flalda: 
--Public  and  International  Uv 
— International  Organltatlen 
— Private  International  Lav 
—Lav  and  Social  Change 

—Diplomatic  Hlaeory  «d  Foreign  Folic iee:  U.S. 
—Diplomatic  Hlaeory  aad  Foreign  Pollclaa:  Europe 
— Diplomatic  History  and  Foreign  Pollclaa; 

Communist  araaa 
— Diplomatic  Hlaeory  aad  Foreign  Pollclaax  Aala 
—Diplomatic  History  and  Foraifn  Pollclaa: 

Western  Hemiephere 
—Diplomatic  Hlctory  and  Foreign  Pollclaa; 

Souehveee  Aala  aad  talamlc  ClTlllsctlou 
— Clvillsctlon  aad  Foraifn  Affalra 
—International  Information  aad  Communication 
—International  Trada  and  Commarca 
—  International  Konatary  Theory 
—Development  Economics 
—Incarnaclonal  iualaaaa  talaclone 
— Inttmttional  taargy  aad  teaourccc 
— Incernacional  Nutrition  Food  aad  Agriculture 
—Political  Sy scene  aad  Theory 
—Incarnaclonal  Security 

— Comparatlva  aad  Developmental  Political  Analytla 

WaahlngCon  Cholca  of  2  Flalda  (3  couraaa  aach)  among  tha  following : 

Rational  Fltldt:    Eaae  Aala,  Mlddla  Eaat,  South  Asia* 

fcuaela,  aad  iaatarn  Buropa. 
Frofaoolonal  Flalda:    Couraaa  In  a  Frofccclcnal  School 

can  count  hart.    (Currently  a  profaaalonal  dagraa 

or  anrollmant  la  a  profaaalonal  school  la 

recommended.) 
Toxical  Sarlaa:    Advanced  Toplca  In 

incarnaclonal  Studlaa. 

Yale  8  couraaa  minimum  aad  10  maximum  in  ona  of  tha  following 

Flalda  of  Concentration: 
—Hlaeory 
— Iconomlcc 
—Political  Sclanca 
—Management 
—Area  Studlaa 
— Uv 

—Public  Health 

—International  Sacurlcy/Arma  Control 
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Attachment  #5 


APSIA  FACULTY  DATA 


1.     American,  SIS 

a.  In-houaa  appointment*: 
Joint  v/dapartmenta: 

b.  Full  elM:  32 
Fare  time:  30 


Academics:  SO 
Prectitionere: 


58 

4 


12 


d.    FTEa:  23 

a.    Normal  teaching  load: 

3  courtaa  par  e ernes tei 

f .  Faculty/etudent 
ratio:  1:52 


2.     Columbia,  SIFA 


In-houaa  appointments: 
Jolne  w/dapare»«nea:* 

Full  tlma:  132 
Fare  tlma:  34 


c.    Academics:  148 
Practitioners:  18 


34 
132 


FTEa:  141 


a.    Normal  caachlng  load: 
4  courtaa  par 
academic  year 

f .  Faculty/student 
ratio:  1:10.3 


3.      UCSP.  IK/PS    <jFl*n  for  1991/92) 

a.  In-houaa  appointments:  30 
Joint  v/dapartmanta:  20 
Affiliates  30 

b.  Full  tlma:  70 
Fare  elma:  10 

c.  Acadamlca:  70 
Practitionere:  10 


d.    FTEa:    35  (excluding  affiliates) 


a;    Normal  teaching  load:  4-5 

count*  par  yr.  In  a  qtr.  eyetem 

f.  Faculey/aeudane 
raelo:  1:22 


*    At  Colu.bia  and  Tala  all  ragular  appointment a  are  ••J^i" 

Joint  in  a  technical  or  da  Jure  aataa.    Number*  hara  ^^"J^hLl 

aasoclated  wieh  echool's~rolrem  and  ao  da  facto  aharad  with  eha  school. 
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APSIA  FACULTY  DATA 


4.     Dtnvar,  GSIS 

a.  In-houaa  appolntaanta:  26 
Joint  v/dapartaanta:  0 

b.  Full  tlaa:  16 
Pare  tlaa:  10 


e.   Acadaalca:  26 
Practltlonara:  0 


d.    FTEs:  20 


a.    Normal  taachlng  load: 
4  quartar-langth 
couraaa  par  yaar 

f.  Faculty/atudaot 
ratio:  1:6 


5.     gaorjatowgj  3FS 

a.  In-houaa  appolntaanta:  62 
Joint  v/dapartaanta:  20 

b.  Full  tlaa:  32 
Part  tlaa:  30 

c.  Acadaalca:  30 
Practltlonara:  32 


d.    FTEa;  ? 


No rami  taachlng  load: 
3  couraaa  par  aaaaatar 


Faculty/atudant 
ratio:  1:17* 


6.     Caorta  Waahintton*  SIA** 

a.    In-houaa  appolntaanta: 
Joint  v/dapartaanta:* 


b. 


Full  tlaa: 
Part  tlaa: 


Acadaaiea: 
Practltlonara: 


78 

30 


78 
30 


52  d.    FTEa:    55  ovarall, 

56  22  for  MAI  A  program  only 

a.    Normal  eaachlng  load: 

3  par  aaaaatar.  unlraralty  vida; 
5  par  yaar  on  avaraga  in  SIA 

f.  Faculty/atudant 
raelo:  1:11 


In  cora  currlculua 
aa 

AC  SIA.  all  full  tlaa  appolntaanta  but  two  ara  joint.    Rovavar,  SIA  txarclaaa 
budgatary  control  ovar  22  now,  with  tha  aapactatlon  of  controlling  27  by  1990. 
Flfty-alx  are  budgatad  aolaly  In  dapartaanta. 
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APSIA  FACULTY  DATA 


7.     Johns  Bopkina.  SAIS 


In-houaa  appolntatnta:  104 
Joint  w/dapartaanta:  0 

Full  tiaa:  32 
Part  tiaa:  72 


Acadamlca:  42 
Practltlonara: 


62 


d.    FTEa:  32*** 


t.    Koraal  taachlng  load: 

2  couraaa  ptr  aaaaatar 

f .  Faculty/atudant 
ratio:  1:6 


8.     Fittaburth*  CSFIA»»»* 

a.  In-houaa  appointment a: 
Joint  v/dapartaanta: 

b.  Full  tiaa:  9 
Part  tiaa: 


Acadamlca:  9 
Practltlonara: 


FTEa:  9 


a.    Horaal  taachlng  load: 

6  couraaa  par  academic 
year,  but  8  in  eoae  caaaa 

f.  Faculty/etudent 
ratio:  1:9 


9.     Prlncatont  WWS**** 


a.  In-houaa  appolntaente:  13 
Joint  w/dapartaanta:  23 

b.  Full  tlMt  24 
Part  tlma:  12 


d.    FTEa:  13*73 


IVoraal  taachlng  load: 
3  couraaa  par 
acadaaic  yaar 


c.    Acadtmlca:  33 
Practltlonara :  3 


Faculty/atudant 
ratio:  If* 


*** 


Plua  L7  m  Language  Faculty 
Doaeetlc  Public  Affair a  faculty  axcludad 


9 
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ATSIA  FACULTY  DATA 


10.    USC.  SIR 


a.  In-houaa  appolntmanta:  19 
Joint  v/dapartmanea:  1 

b.  Full  eima:  19 
Pare  eima:  1 

e.    Acadamlca:  19 
Praccicionarai  1 


d.    FTEa:  20 


Normal  teaching  load: 
4  amatr.  couraaa  par  yr. 

Faculey/acudane 
raeioi  1:10 


11.    Tugti,  FSLD 

a.    In-houaa  appointmanta:  38 
Joint  v/daparemanea:  1 


b.    Full  eima: 
Pare  eima: 


24 
15 


Acadamlca:  38 

Praceieionara: 


d.    FTEa:  29.75 


a.    Normal  taaching  load: 

2  couraaa  par  aamaaear 

f .    Fa  cu  1 t  y I  a cudan c 
racio:  1:8 


12.    Waahinaton.  JSIS 

a.  In-houaa  appointment «:  17 
Joint  v/ department a:  19 

b.  Pull  elsa:  10 
Part  eima:  26 

c.  Academic a:  36 
PraetiCionara: 


FTEa:  22 


a.    (formal  teaching  load: 

4  qtr.  couraaa  par  yaar 

f.    Faculty/a tudant 
ratio:  1:6 


13.    Yala,  CIAS 

a.    ln~hou*e  appolnemanta: 
Joint  v/departmant:*  68 


Full  eima: 
Part  eima: 


68 


Acadamlca:  68 
Praceieionara: 


d.    FTEa:    IS  (aat.) 


a.    Normal  taaching  load: 
4  couraaa  par  yaar 

f  •    Facul».y/atudane : 

r-'^eio:  1:4 


*  Sama  footnote  aa  on  p.  1  of  tha  attachment, 
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Attachaant  #6 

MASTER'S  STUDENTS:    ENROLLMENT  1986-87 


African 

UCSD  (IR/PS) 

Columbia 

Danvar 

Gaorgatovn 

Gaorga  Washington 

Johns  Hopkins/SAIS 

Pittsburgh 

Prlncaton 

use 

Tufts/Flttchtr 

Washington 

Yalt 


Full 

Part 

X 

• 

Total 

Tl«a 

Tint 

Paula 

Foralgn 

467 

175 

292 

43  X 

26X 

466 

420 

46 

50X 

20X 

70 

30X 

53X 

122 

41Z 

27X 

506 

192 

314 

44Z 

13X 

402 

353 

49 

42X 

30X 

112 

82 

30 

35X 

20X 

95 

95 

0 

30% 

13X 

71 

71 

46Z 

23X 

223 

223 

0 

43X 

34X 

125 

106 

19 

34X 

25X 

39 

39 

0 

332 

48X 

2698 


1948 


75G 


Ph.D.  STUDENTS  AND  MID-CAREER : 
Ph.D.  STUDENTS 


American 
Danvar 

Gaorgatotm  A 
Johns  Hopklna/SAIS 
Plttaburgh 
Prlncaton 

use 

Tuf ts/Flatchtr 


ENROLLMENT  1986*87. 


AND  MID-CAREER 
(ona-yr.  prograas) 


Full 

Part 

Total 

Tina 

TlM 

Total 

64 

16 

48 

62 

128 

(ca.  i 

ca.  J) 

8-10 

86 

15 

71 

58 

10 

4 

6 

18 

18 

13 

98 

98 

23 

23 

26" 

557 

Ineludaa  Bologna 


Thara  ara  in  addition  25  atudanta  in  mld-caraar  enrollad  in  Flatcharfs  ragular 
2-yr.  Maatar's  dagraa  prograa. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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COMPREHENSIVE 
School 

UnivtraiCy  Affiliation: 
Yaar  Eacabllahad: 
Dtgrtt  TiCiti: 

Liactd  Duration  of  Prograa: 
Currtnt  EnrollaanC: 
Silt  of  Faculty: 

Faculty  Appoincaaaea: 
Racruitawnt  Staff: 
Car  Mr  Placaaonc  Staff: 
Core  Raqulrtawnca : 


Fitld  RtquirMtnea 
(bayoad  tba  cort:) 


Aeeachawne  #7 
COMPARISON  OF  MASTER'S  PROGRAMS 
of  Iacaraadoaal  Sarrica 


Racaac  Maatars  Graduates: 


AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 
1957 

Maacar  of  Area  In  Incarnadooal  Affaira 
Maacar  of  Area  la  Iacaraadoaal  Coaaunicationa 
Maacar  of  Area  in  Incamaclonal  DtvaloptMnt 
Maatar  of  Sclanca  In  DtvalopaMnC  MaaaiaawnC 

2  acadaaiic  yaara 

467  Maacars;  64  PhD;  62  aid-carcar 

Tocal:  62 
FTE:  29 

In  Houaa 

0 


No  cora  rtquiraaanea  (5  Co  S  opcional 
couraaa  axpaccad  within  aalaccad 
dtgrtt  program.) 

12  aaaaacar  hour*  la  aach  of  2  fialda 

tad  2  vrlccaa  flald  txaaa 
— Iataraacloaal  Raladoaa 
—Iataraacloaal  Coaaaiaicacioaa 
— Iatcraaclooal  DavtloptMae 
—Iataraacioaal  Economic  Policy 
—Iataraacioaal  Lav  aad  Orgaaiiaciona 
— Coa*>aratl*t  aad  Croaa-Natloaal  Studlaa 
--Ragioaal  Iataraatloaal  Syataaa 
— Uaitad  Stataa  Portia*  Policy 

Public:    371  Frlvata:  30% 

Noa-prof  ic :    23%     AcadaaUa :  10% 
Unknown:  10% 


2flf) 
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Attachaent  #7 

School  of  International  Relatione  and  Ptcific  Studlti 


Univtrtity  Affllltelon: 
Year  Established: 
Dt|rtt  Tltlt: 

Listed  Duration  of  Program: 
Current  Enrollment: 
Size  of  Faculty: 
Faculty  Appointments: 
Ricruitttnt  Sttff: 
Career  Placement  Sttff: 
Core  Requirements: 


Field  Requirements 

(beyond  tht  cort): 


Recent  Masters  Graduetee: 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  AT  SAN  DIEGO 
1986 

Mtittr  of  Pacific  International  Affairs 

(M.P.I. A.) 
PhD  in  International  Affairs 

2  and  3  yamrs  (Master !s  degree) 

nil 

35  PTE  planned  for  1991-92 

Planned:    30  School  only  and  20  joint 

1 

2 

3  courses  in  Economics 

3  coursaa  in  Policy  Environments 

3  couraea  in  Management 

2  courses  In  International  Relatione 

1  courae  in  Comparative  Cultural  Environments 

Foreign  Language 

Quantitative  Methods 

Policy  Workshops 


3  courses  In  Career  Specialization 
from  one  of  the  following  fields: 

—International  Management 
•—International  Relatione 
—Comparative  Public  Policy 
—3  couraes  In  an  appropriate 
Regional  Specialisation 

no  track  record  as  yet 


ERIC 
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Attachatnt  #7 

School  of  tocgcggclgngl  tad  Public  Mftlrt 

Uaivartlty  AfflUatloa:  COLUMBIA  UMimiSTT 

Yaar  Eatablltaad:  1946 

Dtgrtt  Tlelt:  Kaatar  of  Xatarnatlonal  Affalrt  (M.I.A.) 

Lltttd  Duration  of  Progrta:  2  ytart 

Current  Enrollment:  466 

Silt  of  Faculty:  166  (PTE,  141) 

Faculty  Appointments:  Do  Jura  all  la  dtpartmtaet; 

do  facto  thartd. 

Rtcrultmtnt  Seaff:  2 

Caroor  Placeman  t  Seaff:  3 

Cort  fttqulrtmantt:  I  count  In  laetraaeloaal  Pollelct 

1  court*  in  Foreign  Blteorlcal  tad 
Political  Froceettt 

2  counts  la  Ecoaomlct 

1  courtt  la  seaeiaelct 

2  courstt  fro*  eat  following  3  fltldt 
(1  courtt  par  fit Id) 

— laetraaeloaal  Lav,  Coafllce  Ratoluelon, 

tad  Human  tighea 
— 0\S.  Fortlia  Policy 

—laetraaeloaal  Policy  Aaalytlt  &  Maaagtatne 

Pit Id  Rtqulrtmeate 

(btyond  eht  cort):  6  courttt  la  oat  of  eat  following 

Function  or  ttglonal  Spaclalliatlone: 

Functional:    Economic  tnd  Political 
Developmeat ,  Human  Right t  aad 
laetraaeloaal  Law.  laetraaeloaal  Bualaeet, 
laetraaeloaal  Economics,  laetraaeloaal 
Flntnct  aad  laaklag,  laetraaeloaal  Mtdla  tad 
Commualcatlout,  laetraaeloaal  Political 
Economy,  laetraaeloaal  Stcurley  Policy.  . 
Policy  Aaalytlt  aad  Public  Management. 

Ratlpaal:    Africa*  Eaae  At la,  Eaae  Ctaeral 
curopti  Soviet  Union,  Latin  America, 
Mlddla  Eatt ,  Southara  At it,  Vatttra  Europt. 


8«7 
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Racant  Mascara  Graduataa:  Public:    2«  Prlvata:  43X 

Non-profit:    112  Acadaada:  19Z 

Unknown:  21 
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Aeeachaane  §7 
Craduatt  School  of  tntarnatlonal  Studlaa 


Univaralty  Affiliation: 
Yaar  Establlahad: 
Dagraa  Tltlt: 

Llittd  Duration  of  Program: 
Currant  Enrollment: 
Slxa  of  Faculty: 
Faculty  Appointment a: 
Racrultmane  Staff: 
Caraar  Placamant  Staff: 
Cora  toqulramtnta: 


Flald  Raqulramanta 

(bayond  cha  cora): 


Racane  Kaaeart  Graduataa: 


UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER 
1964 

Haatar  of  Area  in  Intamatlonal  Affalra 
2  yaara 

70  Maaeara;  123  PhD 
Total  26;  PTEs  20 
In  Houaa 

1 
L 

Raqulraa  3  maehoda  count •  (atatlatlct, 
raaaarch  daalgn,  hiatory  raaaarch 
■athoda,  ate... quit a  a  wlda  ranga.) 

Thraa  Flalda: 

Intamatlonal  Follclaa:    2  raqulrad  couraat, 

3  alacelvaa  In  flald. 
Comparative  Folitica:    2  raqulrad  couraaa, 
2  la  gaographlcal  araa,  2  alacelvaa  In 

comparative  politica. 
Intamatlonal  Economic!:    3  raqulrad  couraaa  > 

3  alacelvaa  la  flald. 

Four  Concantratlona: 

1  to  3  raqulrad  couraaa  plua  2-5  alacelvaa 

within  concaaeraeion. 
—Global  Conflict 
—Development  Seudlaa 
—Intamatlonal  Tachnology  Analyaia 

and  Management 
Human  Rlghea 

data  noe  avallabla 
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Walah 


Attachment  #7 
School  of  Poreltn  Sarvlce 


Univeraity  Affiliation; 
Year  Eatabllahed: 
Dagree  Tit It: 

Hated  Duration  of  Program: 
Currant  Enrollment: 
Slta  of  Faculty: 
Faculty  Appointmenta: 
Recruitment  Staff: 
Caraar  Placement  Staff: 
Cora  Raquirementa: 


Flald  Requiramanta 
(beyond  tha  eora): 


Recent  Maaeara  Graduataa: 


GEORGETOWN 
1919 

Maatar  of  Sclanca  In  Foreign  Sarvlce 
2  yaara 

122  Maatera;  50  JD/MSFS;  8-10  mid-career 

Total  82;  FTEa  ? 

3/4  In  Houaa;  1/4  aharad 

l.S 
2 

Nina  Required  Couraaa 

2  tarma  of  International  Economy 

and  Asalyala 
2  tarma  Intarnatloaal  Soclatal  Ralatlona 

aa  a  Hlatorleal  Procaaa 
2  tarma  Foreign  Policy  Vorkahop 
2  tarma  Foreign  Policy  Daclalon  Making 

and  Implementation 
1  term  Quantitative  Kathode  for 

Daclalon  Making 


Choice  of  ona  Plaid  raqulrad: 

— D.3.  Poralgn  Policy  and  Diplomacy 

—International  Trade,  Finance,  and 

Bualnaaa  Diplomacy 
—Comparative  Studlaa  and  Regional  Studlaa 


Publlct  41X 
Non-profit:  SX 


Private:  39X 
Acadeala:  6X 
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School 


Aeeachasne  #7 
of  Intarnatlonal  Aifalra 


Unlvaraley  Affiliation: 
Taar  Eatabllthad: 
Dagraa  Titlt: 


LltCtd  Duration  of  Prograa; 
CurrtnC  Enrollaant: 
Slit  of  Faculty: 
Faculty  Appolntmanta: 
Racrultnant  Staff: 
Caraar  Placaa*  Staff: 
Cort  Raqulraaanta: 

Plaid  Raqulrtaanta 

(bayond  tht  cort): 


tacane  Maatara  Graduataa: 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 
1966* 


Maatar  of  Area 
Maatar  of  Ares 
Maatar  of  Area 
Maatar  of  Area 
Maatar  of  Area 

Base  Europaan 
Maatar  of  Arts 
Maatar  of  Area 

Public  Poller 


In  International  Affairs 
In  Ease  Asian  Studlaa 
la  Ueln  Aaarlcan  Studlaa 
la  Mlddla  Easearn  Studlaa 
la  Ruaalan  and 
Studlaa 
la  Sacurlty  Policy  Studlaa 
la  Sclanca,  Tachnology  and 


2  acadamlc  yaara 

506 

Total  108;  PTEs  55 

All  but  2  Joint  appolntswnta 

2 
0 

No  eora  raqulrmanta 


Seudanta  ajuse  chooaa  ona  ganaral  flald 
(balov),  2  ox  3  othar  flalda,  and  apan 
at  laast  2  dlsclpllaaa. 

Ganaral  Flalda: 
—intarnatlonal  Pollelea 
— Coaparaelva  Politics 
— Intamational  Economic  a 
— Kodarn  Political  Thaory 


Public:  41Z 
Non-profit:  7% 


Prlvata;  33X 
Acadaalax  6X 


Eseabllahad  aa  School  of  Public  and  Intarnatlonal  Affalra,  1966. 
Saparatad  out  and  raorganlsad  as  SIA  la  1987. 
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Attachaant  #7 
School  gj  Advanced  Internotionol  Studloe 


Univeraity  Affiliation: 
Year  Eateblished: 
Degree  licit: 

Listed  Duration  of  Program: 
Currant  Enrollment: 
Size  of  Faculty: 

Faculty  Appointment!: 
Recruitment  Staff: 
Career  Plecement  Staff: 
Cora  Requirement a: 


Field  Requirements 
(bayond  tha  cora) 


THE  JOHHS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 
1943 

Master  of  Arta  (M.A.) 
2  years 

386  Masters;  86  PhD;  58  mld-caraar 

24  regular;  8  full-time  adjunct; 
79  pert-time;  17  language 

All  In  Houaa 

2 
2 

Cora  exams  muat  ba  paaaad  in  3  of  tha 

following: 

--Evolution  of  tha  International  System 
— Thaoriaa  of  tha  International  Systea 
— Coaperetlve  National  Systems 
~ America  end  the  World  Since  1945 

An  oral  exaa  in  International  Econoaica 
la  required  at  the  end  of  the  aecond  year. 

Study  of  a  foreign  lenguaga,  unleaa  atudent 
paaaes  proficiency  exaa  in  the  beginning 
of  program. 

2  of  the  following  fielda  mat  be  choaen 

of  vhlch  one  muat  be  International  Econoaica. 

— Internetionel  Econoaica:    equivalent  of  4 

"basic  couraea11  plua  advanced  atudy 
—International  Relatione:    6  couraea 

beyond  core 
— Socitl  Change  and  Development:    6  couraea 
^ba*ydnd  core  - — 
—Choice  among  eight  Regional/Geographic 

Fleldat    uaually  5  or  more  course 

beyond  core  and  language  requirement 


Recent  Kaaters  Graduatea: 


Public:  24Z 
Non-profit:  14% 


Private:  48% 
Acadamla:  14% 
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Unlverslty  Affiliation: 
Yeer  Estebllshed: 
Degree  Tit It: 

listed  Duration  of  Progran: 
Currant  Enrollment: 
Slta  of  Faculty: 
Faculty  Ap polntments: 
Recruitment  Staff: 
Caraar  Placement  Staff: 
Cora  Requirements: 


Attechamnt  #7 
gradueto  School  of  Public  and  International  Af falra 
UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 
1937 

Maatar  of  Public  and  Intarnatlonal  Affairs 
20  months 


Flald  Requirements 

(bayond  tha  cora): 


Recent  Maatar a  Graduates; 


112 
9 

In  Rouaa 

1 
1 

1  couraa  In  Quantitative  Analyala 

I  couraa  In  Public  Policy  Analyala  and 

Program  Evaluation 
L  couraa  in  taaaarch  Mat ho da 
1  couraa  In  Adnloietretive  Thaory 
1  couraa  in  Thaory  and  Pracelca  of 

Intarnatlonal  Affalra 
TWO  claaaaa  In  tha  following: 
—Intarnatlonal  Policy  Economy 
— Foreign  Policy  Procaaa 
— Seminar  In  Intarnatlonal  Sacurlty 
21 

—Diplomacy  and  Negotiations 


A  minimum  of  3  additional  Intarnatlonal 
Affairs  couraas  In  an  area  of  student' a 
choice t 


Public  32Z 
Mln-proflt  SZ 


Privet e 
Academic 


16X 
US 


27";}: 
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Attachnant  #7 

Woodrov  Wilton  School  of  Public  and  Intarnatlonal  Affalrt 


Unlvaraity  Affiliation: 
Yaor  Eatabllohad: 
Dtgraa  Tit la: 

Lit tad  Duration  of  Program: 
Currant  Enrollaant: 
Slia  of  Faculty: 
Faculty  Appolntsantt: 
Racrultnant  Staff: 
Caraar  Placanant  Staff: 
Cora  RaqulrtMntt: 


Flald  Ktquirananta 

(bayond  tha  cora): 


Meant  Mat  tart  Graduataa: 


PtIKCnON  UHIVEtSITT 
1930 

Maatar  In  Public  Affairs  (N.F.A.) 

2  yaora  ( Including  tvMtr  In  batvaan) 
Kaattr't  95;  PhD  18;  mld-caraar,  13 
Total  36;  FTBa  15. 73 

2/3  Joint;  1/3  la  Houaa 

2 

3 

3  araaa  ara  daflnad  aa  tha  cora  of  tha  MPA 
program  with  raqulrad  cora  couraaa 
—Political  and  Organisational  Aaalyala 
—Quantltatlva  Mathoda 

—economic  Analyala 


Concancratora  In  Intarnatlonal  ftalatlona 
faca  a  aacondary  raqulrad  cora  of  1 
couraa  In  aach  of  Intarnatlonal  Politico 
and  of  Intarnatlonal  Economics. 


Public:  521 
Non-profit:  9X 


Privata:  25X 
Acadamla:  17% 


Intarnatlonal  Affalra  faculty  only. 
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Unlvtrslty  Afflllttlon: 
Yttr  Etttbllthtd: 
Dtgrtt  Tit It: 


Atttchmtnt  #7 
School  of  Inttrnttlontl  Rslttlont 

UMZVEtSZTT  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
1924 

Mutt,  of  Arts  in  Inttrnttlontl  Rtlstlont 
(M.A.X.R.) 


Lltttd  Durttlon  of  Program: 
Currtnt  Enrollment: 
Slst  of  Ftculty: 
Ftculty  Appointments: 
ttcrultntnt  Sttff: 
Carttr  Pltctmtnt  Sttff: 
Cort  Rtqulrtmtntt: 


Fit  Id  RtqulrtMiitt 

(btyond  tht  cort) s 


2  yttrt 

71  Mattart;  98  PhD 

20 

All  la  Houtt 

0 
0 

2  cort  courttt: 

—Inttrnttlontl  Rtlttlont  Thtory 
—Philosophy  of  Scitnct,  Epittonology 
tnd  tttttrch  Dttlgn 
Ot 

— Vclicy  Evaluation 


12  ttMtttr  hours  In  ttch  of  2  fltlds 
tnd  2  wrltttn  fltld  txnms  from  among: 
— Xntaraatlontl  Rslttlont 
—Inttrnttlontl  Commnmlcttlons 
—Inttrnttlontl  Davtlopmmnt 
—Inttrnttlontl  Iconomlc  Policy 
—Inttrnttlontl  Lev  tnd  Orgtnlittlons 
— Comptrttivt  tnd  CrotsHfttlomtl  Studlts 
— Rtglontl  Inttrnttlontl  Sysctmt 
— Unlttd  Stttts  Fortlgn  Policy 


Rtctnt  Mttttrt  Crtdutttt: 


Public:  37X 
Non-profit?  23Z 


Pr lvttt :  30X 
Actdtmlt:  10X 
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Flatchar 


Attachmant  #7 
School  of  Lav  and  Diplomacy 


Univaraity  Af filiation: 
Yaar  Eatabllahad: 
Dagraa  Tit It: 

Llatad  Duration  of  Program: 
Currant  Enrollment: 
Slta  of  Faculty: 
Faculty  Appointmanta: 
Racrultaant  Staff: 
Caraar  Placamant  Staff: 
Cora  Raquiramants: 


Flald  Raquiramanta 

(bayond  tna  cora) : 


TUFTS  UNIVERSITY 
1933 

Maatar  of  Arta  In  Lav  &  Diplomacy 

(M.A.L.D.) 

2  yaara 

223  MALD;  23  PhD;  26  mld-caraar 
Total  39;  FTta»  29.73 
All  In  Houaa  but  I 

2.3 


Minimum  of  2  couraaa  In  thraa  of  folloving 
4  diviaiona: 

— Intamational  Lav  and  Organization 
—Diplomatic  Hiatory  and  Intamational 

Political  talationa 
—Intamational  Economic  talationa 
—Political  Inatitutiona  and  Syatama 


Minimum  of  3  couraaa  in  3  of  tha  folloving 
tit Ida i 

—Public  and  Intamational  Lav 
— Intamational  Organiaation 
— Prlvata  Intamational  Lav 
— Lav  and  Social  Changa 
—Diplomatic  Hiatory  and  Foraign  Policiaa: 
U.S. 

—Diplomatic  Hiatory  and  Foraign  Policiaa: 
Europa 

—Diplomatic  Hlatovy  and  Foraign  Policiaa: 

Ccmmualat  araaa 
—Diplomatic  Hiatory  and  Foraign  Policiaa: 

Aaia 

—Diplomatic  Hiatory  and  Foraign  Policiaa: 

Waatam  Bamlaphara 
•••Diplomatic  Hiatory  and  Foraign  Policiaa: 

SV  Aala/Ialam 
—Civilisation  and  Foraign  Affaira 
— International  Information  and  Communication 
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— Inttrnational  Tradt  and  Coawtrct 
— International  Mont  t try  Thtory 
—DtvtlopMnt  Iconoslca 
— International  lualntee  Relatione 
—Inttrnational  Energy  and  teaourcts 
— International  Nutrition  Food  and 

Agriculturt 
—Political  Syitau  and  Thtory 
— Inttmational  Steurity 
— Comparative  and  Developmental 

Political  Analyaia 


Recent  Matttrt  Graduatea:  Public;    34X  Privatt:  3SX 

Non-profit:    9X         Acadtniat  17X 
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Attachoant  #7 
Banry  H.  Jachapn  School  of  Intaraatlonal  Studlaa 


Unlvaralty  Affiliation: 
Ya*r  Eatabllahad: 
Dagraa  Tit  la: 

Lift ad  Duration  of  Prograa: 

Current  Enrollnant: 
Six  a  of  Faculty; 
Faculty  Appolntaanta: 
ftacrultnant  Staff: 
Caraar  FlacaMnt  Staff: 
Cora  Raqulraaanta: 


Flald  Raqulraaanta 

(bayond  tha  cora): 


WXVERSXTY  OF  WASHINGTON 

1984  (Haatara  Prograa) 

Kaatar  of  Intaraatlonal  Studlaa 

2  yaara  (for  acudanta  alraady  holding  * 
profaaalotial  dagraa),  3  yaara  otharvlaa. 

30 

Total  36;  FTEs,  22 

In  Houaa  and  Joint,  r.laoat  half  and  half 

1/2  m 

1/2  TO 

3  quartar  aarlaa  of  couraaa  on  Xncarnatlonal 
Xaauaa  and  Xnatltutlona 

2  quartara  "practicum"  on  raaaarch  aathoda 
1  graduaca  laval  c our a a  in  Economic  Thaory 

Cholca  of  2  Flalda  (3  cour  h)  aaong 

tha  following: 

Rational  flalda t    Eaat  Aala,  Mlddla  Eaat, 
South  Aala.  tuaala.  and  Eaacarn  Europa. 
Profaaalonal  Flalda:   Couraaa  In  Profaaalonal 
School  can  count  hara.    ( Currant ly  a 
profaaalonal  dagraa  or  axparlanca  or 
anrollaant  In  a  profaaalonal  achool  la 
raqulrad* ) 

Topical  Sarlaa:    Advancad  Toplca  In 
Xntamatlonal  Studlaa. 


Racant  Kaatara  Craduataa: 


Public:  UX 
Non-profit:  1Z 


Prlvata:  54% 
Acadaala:  31Z 
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Attechment  #7 
Ctattr  for  Inttrnttlontl  and  Arao  Studiee 


University  Affiliation; 
Yaar  Estebllehed: 
Dagraa  Titla: 

Listed  Duration  of  Program: 
Currant  Enrollment: 
Size  of  Faculty: 
Faculty  Appointments ; 

Recruitment  Staff: 
Caraar  Flecement  Staff: 
Cora  Requirement e: 


Flald  Requirement e 
(beyond  tha  cora): 


YALE  UNIVERSITY 
1961 

Maatar  of  Arcs  in  International  Halations 
2  yaars 

39  ('86/'87);  60  V*7-'M) 

Total  66;  FTEe,  IS 

Da  Jura  all  in  deportments; 
da  facto  all  sharad. 

0 

i 

Hlatory; 

— 1  coursa  on  a  major  world  power 

— 1  courae  on  e  major  geogrephicei  eree 

Policies: 

—1  couree  on  I.R.  Theory 

—1  couree  on  Comparative  Politics 

Economlce: 

— 1  couree  on  Kacroeconomice 

—1  couree  on  International  Economies 


8  couraee  minimum  end  10  maximum  in  one 
of  the  following  Fields  of: 
—History 

— Folltleel  Science 
—Management 
— Artt  Studlee 
—Law 

— Fublic  Haelth 

—International  Security/ Arma  Control 


Recent  Matters  Graduates; 

(epprox.) 


Public:  301 
Non-profit:  20Z 


Frlvete:  23Z 
Acedemle:  23Z 
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mm  or  ngmgngg: 


(W.B. :    Scaaola  purreyieg  beta  doaattic  public  affairs  aad  latermatloeal 
affairs  prograaa  pit  tit  exclude  it  ae  far  aa  potaibla  4a  u  relating  to  the 
foraer.    If  taia  ia  act  peaaiblt,  plaaaa  ba  aura  to  indicate  coat  public 
affairs  data  art  included  and  give  ua  aa  tatiaatt  of  the  percentage  of 
earolbatata,  appoiataanta ,  ate,  wbicn  they  any  repreaent. ) 


FA»T  A:  General  atatiatica: 
1 .  Faculty: 


a)  Full  tlM  (toul): 

Acadeaica : 
Fractitionert : 

b)  Part  tiaa  (total): 

Acadeaica : 
Fractitioatra: 

c)  Full  tiaa  equivalcata  (total): 

Acadeaica: 
Fractitieatrt ; 


) 

( 

) 

( 

J 

( 

) 

( 

J 

( 

) 

2 .    St udaata : 


2  yr. 
Hat tart 


1  T 

(  ) 


T~ r 

(  ) 


Currant  aarollaaat: 
lull  tiaa 
Fart  tiaa 

Eurollatnt  -  1982/3: 
Full  tiae 
Fart  tiaa 

Applicatieaa: 
For  1986/7 
For  1982/3 

for  aaaittiona: 

For  1986/7 
For  1982/3 

Dtgraaa  awarded: 

In  1985/6 
Ia  1981/2 


Far cant a ft a : 
Man 
Foreign 

Direct  ant rant a  into 
Maatara  prograa  froa  college 

Average  age  of  eatrtatt? 

Average  tiaa  to  Haatara  degree? 

Average  ladebttdnaat  of  Maatara 
atudaata  at  graduation:   


Fh.O 


I  1 

(  ) 


(  ) 


Mow 
Mow 

Now 

How 

Now 


Mid-carear 


i — r 

<  ) 


Total 


i — r 

(  ) 


<  ) 

i — y 

(  > 


S  yaara  ago 
S  yaara  ago 

S  yaara  ago 

5  yaara  afo 

S  yaara  ago 


j.    Parcaatagaa  of  Maatara  atudaata: 

Iatanding  public  aarvlea  at  aotry:  1986    S  yra.  afo 

Saakiog  public  aarvlca  aftar  dafraa:  1986    S    yra  ago 

Enuring  public  aarrica  attar  dagree:  1988   5  yra.  age 
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3.    Student  services: 

a.    Financial  aid  available 

Fellovahipa  (number  and  amount): 

TA'a: 

RA'a: 


b.  Internabipa: 

How  many  atudtnta  have  them?   

How  active  it  School  in  placing  interna? 


c.    What  art  your  ataff  reaourcta  for: 

(1)  Student  recruitment?    Total    Per  itudent  capita 

(2)  Student  career  counselling 

and  plscemtnt?  Total    Per  atudent  capita 

4.  Alumni  Aaaociation 

a.  Yea   ;  No   . 

b.  Active  in  fund  raiaing?   

Active  in  placement?   

5.  Endowment  deaignated  for  School: 

a.  Yea   ;  No   . 

b.  If  yea,  approximate  amount:  $ 

If  yea*  general  purposes?:   

If  yea  and  restricted,  to  whit?:   


6.    Outside  aupport,  each 
of  laat  3  yeara: 

a.  Aluani ; 

TTJ  general  purpose 

(2)  instruction 

(3)  reaearch/publications 
(A)  equipment/ bldg. 

b.  Corporations: 

(1)  genersl  purpose 

(2)  instruction 

(3)  resesrch/publicstions 
(O  equipment/bldg. 

c.  Founds t ion  trsnts: 
TTJ    genersl  purpose 

(2)  instruction 

(3)  re tesrch/publica t ions 

(4)  equipe*nt/bldg. 

d.  U.S.  government: 

(1)  genersl  purpose 

(2)  instruction 

(3)  resesrch/publicstions 

(4)  equipaent/bldg. 

e.  State  government: 
?1)    genersl  purpose 

(2)  instruction 

(3)  resesrch/publicstions 

(4)  equipment/bldg. 
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Caraar  broikdown  of 
racant  graduates 


Vow 


Fn.D'a 


U.S.  &  Canadian  citizens:  Nn-Leval 

Govemnent:  I 

lata  national  organisation:  ,  X 

Acadaaia:   X 

Business  and  Banning:  X 

Profession!:  X 

Boa-profit  public  service:  X 


b.    Foreign  atudanta:  BftdSSs 
Government:  X 
Intttmational  organisation: 
Acadeaia: 

Business  and  Banking: 
Professions: 

Bon-profit  public  service: 
Grtduataa  of  laat  2  yes re: 


t.    U.S.  and  Canadian  citisana: 

(1)  X  employed  in  international  related  activities: 

(2)  X  caployed  in  othar  Jobs: 

(3)  X  not  aavloyed: 

b.    Fortign  atudanta: 

(1)  X  employed  in  intarnational  releted  ectirities: 

(2)  X  aaployed  U  other  Jobi: 

(3)  X  not  aaployad: 


5  yaara  ago 

Pn.D's 


S  Mara  ano 


Ph.D'i 
 T 


3 
x 
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um  or  imriTUTioif: 


FAIT  1*1;  Self-contained,  two-year  Heatere-leyo!  Program;  (If  thtrt  ii  sore 
tot*  dtti,  pleaae  Hit  otoere  on  ■  iTpirati  aheet  ud  indicate  for  each  whore 
requirementa  differ.) 


1.  

(program  titlo) 

a.  Degree  awarded:   

b.  Admissions  requirementa: 

1)  Bachelor' a  degree  or  equivalent? 

2)  Gtt'iT 

3)  Foreign  language? 

4)  b^thematical/quantiutive  training, 

■ad  if  ao,  how  Mich?   

5)  social  ■cienci  background, 

and  if  ao,  how  such?  _ _ 


6)  other: 


c.  Curriculum: 

1)    Required  credit  houre  and  tqu Its lent 
academic  yeara: 


2)    Required  core  court ta,  end/or  field  requ i resent ■ : 


3)    Field  Requi reaenta : 


4)    Requited  econoaiic  analyaia  competence? 

Yea  ;  Ro   

Beacribe:   


5)    Required  atatistica/quenti».ative  aualyaia? 

Yea  s  Mo   

Deacribe: 
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PART  B-l:  (Cont'd.) 


6)  Required  study  of  sdainistrstion  or  orgsniaetional  asnsgeaent? 

Yes   ;  Ho  

Describe:  . 

7)  Required  foreign  lsnguete  competence? 
Ten  ;  Ro   


Level  of  Proficiency: 


8)    Regions 1  or  sres  study: 

Optional?   

Required?  

If  litter,  vhst  snd  how  auch? 


9)    Cross-cultursl  study:   

Optional?   

Required?  

If  latter,  whet  sad  how  such? 


10)    Field-work:  Definitely  s  bit  P>*t  of  the  profrsa  but  not 
required.  (?) 

internships:         optioaal  ;  requirtd   

work  study:  optioaal        i  required   


Case  studies   

Sissilstions     

Policy  workshops  or 

conferences   

Other   

12)  Thesis  or  asjor  rtsesrch  pspsr:  rsquired   ;  opt ions 1 

13)  taaainstions  Required: 

Coaprebeasire  Final  yei    no  

Qualifying  eaaainstionii  in  core?     yes    no   

If  yee  describe  _ 


Tesching  aethods  in  uss: 


coessea  soaa  none 

(1  seainar  or  colloquiua  required) 
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urn  or  ntiTiTtffion:   

PAW  1-2;    Joiat  Hsatars  Protraas 

1.    Titlt  of  Frograa: 

•  .       Dogro*  AmrdtSl  ~ 

b.       Koraal  tnrollaaat: 


e-      Vmm  of  Other  Participating  School  or  Oaivt 
Colgbig  


d.       Komi  tiat  to  dogrta:  

Monti  tiaa  tad/or  auaaar  of  saaasttr  coursss  in  your 
school:    


•"2.    fforasl  titit  sad/or  ouster  of  saaasttr  courses  ia  other 
school  or  xastltutioa:   


f .       Added  coeawots: 


(CoapsrsDls  iaforastioa  for  tsch  joiat  prograa.) 
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mm  dr  imxwioit: 


PAW  C:  Advgactd  aducafc^pq  tad  ortaai*ad  rnjjarch 
1.    Pfc.P  Protran: 

a.   Komi  spia  of  tin*  to  Ph.D:  _____ 


b.    Courts  rtquiroatflti  btyond  thoi«  of  tht  Kaitir'i  digran: 


c.    Fialdi  of  concentration: 


d.   Othor  roquirostati  (if  amy)  beeidei  i  dissertation: 


(1)  field-work  or  learning  derived  from  hands -oa  enganeni tot  in  a 
policy  ittue,  (2)  an  orientation  to  policy  iituti  god  problem 
solving,  tad  (3)  inter-disciplinary  dimensions  art  ill  vsys  ia 
vfcica  Ph.D  dissertations  stfght  differ  fron  thoio  ia  the 
traditional  diiciplioai. 

Which  if  aay  of  tbaio  caarsctsrise  dinortatioaa  ia  your 
school  and  it  aay  on*,  or  «orat  of  than  t  requirement?   


f .  Do  you  im  your  rn.D  progran  it  being  daliboritaly  sited  to 

provide? 

1)  colloga  and  university  faculty:    Tai    Ho   

2)  aon-acidaaUc  resesrebert 

and  analyati:  Tn    Kb   

3)  futuro  loadart  ind  shapers 

of  policy:  Tit  „  Ho   

g.  If  you  caa  distinguish  tha  aitant  of  tha  influence  of  tha 

nbeve  objectives  on  tha  shape  ind  contant  of  your  Ph.D 

program!  to  which  would  you  girt  tha  no it  weight?   

 ;  and  tha  Isnst?  


2>   jgsesrch  Iostitutss  or  Centers  coanactad  with  PSIA: 


a.  H 


Principal  ruaarch  foci  (if  not  cinr  fron  nana): 


Hindu r  of  HlA  faculty  nonaally  involved: 


ir  of  PSIA  itudinti  normally  involved: 
b.  Kaa»:   


Principal  raiaarch  foci  (if  not  eleir  fron 

•):   


ERLC 


K3er  of  PS  I A  fsculty  normally  involved: 
Number  of  PSIA  students  normally  involved: 
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PAIT  C:  (Cont'd.) 
c .    Maao  : 

Principal  research  foci  (it  not  clear  !ra  bum): 


RiSStr  ol  P3XA  faculty  normally  involved: 
Number  of  MIA  students  normally  involved: 

d.    Institutt  of  War  sad  Pttct  Studisa. 


s.    Regional  loatitutst: 


3.    Research  Projects: 

a.    Please  nan*  and  describe  briafly  the  major  collaborative 
rnsaarcb  projects  no*  underway  or  impending  undar  tba 
auspicas  of  your  MIA.    Indicate  source,  amount  of  fundint 
and  duration  of  project.  ^ 


b.    Please  indicate  significant  individual  research  projects 
being  undertaken  wits  external  funding.    Indicate  source, 
amount,  end  expected  duration  ox  project. 
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HAM  Or  irniTOTIOM: 


?4*LS:    Mid  Career  Prgj  r  imyolyinj  into;  nut  low  1  affair*: 

1.  larolIatAta: 

gov  3  yra.  •to 


Viator  as  1-yr.  Haatere  condidatea   

■umber  noe»4egree  candidate!   ~~~~ 

Ifumher  foreign  "    ~  '  ZZZH 

Origin  of  mii  cimr  atudeata  la  international  affeive: 


U.S.  fOTtnmt  agenciea  X 

U.S.  bnsineas  or  banking  *  X 
U.S.  media  X 

foreign  yuriMiti   x 

Fort  in  prim*  enterprise  j 

International  organisations   x 

Other   fc 

3.    Qualifications  for  admit  a  ion:   


4.  To  whet  extent  is  etch  student's  program  sheped  to  bis/her 

particular  professional  seeds  sod  interests? 

Partially   t    Largely   ?    Entirely   ? 

5.  Degree  requirements ,  where  relevant: 

s.    Are  there  specific  course  requirements .    If  ao  what  and  how 
many?  ._ 

b.    fcequired  research  or  policy  eaelyaia  paper? 


6-    Are  aome  fiolda  of  study  markedly  more  iu  demand  by  your  nid  career 
atudenta  than  othera?    If  ao,  which  onea? 

Adeiniatration  and  management  

Buainnsa  ^ 

Iconomica  

Diplomacy  "~  ' 

Intemetional  relations   

Lav  "  ' 

Political  institutiooa  *  — 

and  ay  items  

U.S.  foreign  policy  '  
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MB  OF  IKSTITUTIOM: 


9 
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PARTJ:    Supplementary  Questions  for  discujoioa: 

1.  Given  the  complexity  of  world  iff  sin  ltd  tht  sppsrcntly  incrcssing 
demands  for  various  sorts  of  socialist*  competence,  cm  s  two-yes r 
degree  program  still  bt  thought  to  pro* ids  sdequatc  professional 
preperstion  for  persons  setting  csreers  in  international  affaire? 

Even  if  a  threc-yssr  degree  slight  bo  profersble,  is  it  as  rke table 
othtr  than  ss  a  joint  dogroo  prograai  with,  ssy,  business  or  lsv? 

2.  Bow  about  regional  or  arts  studios?    Csn  s  two-year  Hasten  progrsa 
hops  to  product,  uador  normal  circuastsnces,  grsdustos  vho  both  have  some 
understanding  in  depth  of  s  foreign  region  or  culture  end  possess 
requisite  analytical  and  functional  skills? 

If  not,  what  would  bo  s  feasible  nora  for  the  scquisition  of 
such  dual  competence? 

Even  if  not,  should  there  bo  within  the  content  of  the  two -yesrs 
Haiters  degree  soao  ainiaal  requirement  of  cross -cultursl  or  foreign-sres 
■tudy?    If  so,  how  would  you  define  it? 

3.  Given  the  constraint!  on  tiao,  where  do  you  think  the  asjor 
curriculum  eapbasis  should  be:    Aaslyticsl  snd  functional  skills? 
Trsos-national  studies?  Arcs  studies?    Coapsrstive  studies? 

4.  Do  you  think  current  students  ere  ss  good  ss  those  five  or  ten  yesrs 
sgo?    Csn  you  make  comparisons  of  quality  over  the  pest  five  yesrs  on  the 
bssis  of  nuabors  of  Phi  Bets  Kapps  sod  lumas  graduates,  GRE  scores,  or 
other  objective  aessures? 

5.  would  you  say  that  aost  of  your  current  students  sre  aore  oriented 
tovsrd  public  service  csreers  than  those  five  yesrs  sgo,  or  less?  If 
there  has  been  s  change,  to  what  do  you  sttribute  it? 

6.  At  aost  PSIA's  tuition  charges  sre  high  snd  getting  higher  while 
financial  sid  for  students  reasins  fesnty.    Does  this  aesn  educstion  in 
them  will  incressingly  be  sccessible  only  to  those  with  personal  aesns? 

What  is  being,  or  csn  be,  done  to  encourage  snd  sssist  aeabers  of 
■inorities  snd  others  with  very  limited  resources  to  uadertske  educstion 
for  csreers  in  the  internstionsl  srens? 

7.  Do  you  see  joint  degree  progrsas  with  other  professionsl  schools 
becoaing  s  aore  frequent  or  less  frequent  option  for  your  students?  Do 
you  expect  to  expend  or  encoursge  such  options?    If  so,  in  conjunction 
with  what  professions  particulsrly?    And,  how  genuinely  joint  in  concept 
snd  execution  sre  existing  joint  degree  programs  ss  sgsinst  being  aerely 
study  in  persllel  for  two  degrees? 

S.    How  veil  do  you  consider  your  School  (Prograai)  to  be  integrsted  into 
your  University  in  the  sense  of  being  sble  to  drew  upon,  snd  receive 
sctive  reinforceaent  froa,  the  faculty  of  otier  depsrtaents  snd  schools? 

What  about  Joint  fsculty  appointments ,  il'ctive  course  opportunities 
outside  the  School  for  credit,  etc. 

9.  Conversely,  how  important  is  it  fti.  s  PSIA  to  have  its  own  fsculty? 
To  what  extent  is  your  fsculty  baaed  eithev  entirely  or  primarily  within 
your  School  (Progrsa)? 

10.  Whst  do  you  envision  to  be  the  principsl  job  aarkets  for  your 
grsduates  in  the  next  5  to  10  years?   Any  aarked  chsnges  from  the  current 
psttern?    Are  there  new  job  aarkets  that  you  sre  trying  to  serve? 

11.  How  auch  and  in  whst  ways  will,  or  should,  the  aerket  for  grsduates 
direct  new  fsculty  hires  sod/ or  curriculum  development?   What  shifts  in 
staffing  patterns  do  you  envision?    E.G.,  will  you  be  drswing  on 
prsctitioners  aore?  .  or  less? 
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PART  E?  (Cont'd.) 

12.  Would  you  say  that  your  Master's  program  it  aiaed  to  produce  mainly 
a)  coapetent  specialists  in  aspects  of  international  affairs  or 
international  affairs  aeneralists;    b)  aid-ltvcl  public  servants  and 
private  sector  aanagera  or  eventual  leaders  and  CEO's? 

How,  if  at  all,  do  these  aiais  bear  on  the  shape  and  content  of  your 
curriculum?    on  your  admissions  policy?    on  your  staffing? 

13.  What  if  any  shifts  or  new  developments  do  you  envision  in  your 
curriculua  over  the  next  '  years.    E.G. ,  Will  the  curriculua  become  more 
specialized,  or  less?    W**l  it  include  ©ore  attention  to  history  and 
culture,  or  less?    Will  it  point  more  to  cosssercial  as  against  public 
service  interests,  c;  less?  Etc. 

14.  In  this  connection,  has  econoaics  had  a  aore  prnainent  place  in  your 
curriculua  over  the  last  10  years?    If  so,  in  what  ways? 

Likewise  for  aatheaatics,  quantitative  analysis,  and/or  statistics? 
Likewise  for  organizational  analyais  and  public  policy  studies? 
If  all  the  above  represent  trends,  have  they  peaked  or  will  they 
continue  to  be  on  the  rise? 

15.  Beyond  econoaics,  political  science,  and  quantitative  analytical 
tools,  what  do  you  regard  to  be  the  aost  iaportant  subjects  for 
incorporation  in  an  international  affairs  curriculua  as  electives  if  not 
as  requirements?    Foreign  Area  Study?    Comparative  Politics?  History? 
Administration  or  Management?    Diplomacy?    Law?  Science/Technology 
Policy?    Conflict  Resolution/Negotiation?    U.S,  Foreign  Policy? 
National/International  Security?    International  Organizations? 

16.  How  about  cultural  relations  and  sensitivity  to  the  qualities  and 
differences  of  other  cultures?    In  a  world  shrunk  by  rapid  means  of 
transportation  and  communication,  does  attention  to  cultural  relations 
seea  to  you  of  more,  or  a  lessening,  importance  in  education  for  careers 
in  international  affairs?    How  is  it  best  worked  into  the  preparation  of 
Masters-level  graduates? 

17.  Foreign  language  competence:    How  important  is  its  attainment?  Who 
needs  it?    For  what  objectives?    How  can  it  best  be  cultivated  in  thi 
context  of  professional  education  for  international  affsi   »?  What 
particular  steps  is  your  school  taking  to  encourage  or  advance  it? 

18.  What  specifically  are  you  doing,  or  you  think  should  be  done,  to 
foster  productive  interaction  between  teaching,  research,  and  public 
affairs  engagement?    As  regards  faculty?    As  regards  students? 

19.  To  what  extent  does,  or  should,  study  and  research  in  your  School 
deliberately  focus  on  major  contemporary  policy  Issues?    And  is  there  any 
effort  to  contribute  thereby  to  the  on-going  public  debate? 

20.  Conversely,  how  important  is  a  sense  of  historical  perspective  for 
international  affairs  practitioners?    What  is,  or  should  be,  done  to 
insure  that  your  students  either  have  or  acquire  it? 

21.  To  what  extent  and  in  what  ways  do  you  see  domestic 
politico-economic  issues,  structures,  and  processes  to  be  relevant  to 
international  affairs  education?    How  is  consideration  of  them  best 
incorporated  in  the  curriculua? 

22.  How  imrortant  to  student  development  is  practical  experience  either 
before  or  wnile  enroute  to  the  Masters  degree?    What  means  of  acquiring 
it  do  you  encourage? 

23.  Are  th»»re  certain  teaching  methods  or  tools,  especially  well  suited 
for  international  affairs  education?    If  so  what  are  they?    V  e  there  new 
methods,  or  other  mixes,  deserving  greater  attention?  What 

changes  do  you  envision? 
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PART  i:  (Cont'd.) 

24.  Art  thtrt  particular  library  needs  facing  your  School?    If  ao,  what 
art  they?   Vbat  computerised  data  aystems  dota  your  library  uat?  Art 
thtrt  fonts  of  inter- institutional  library  cooperation  that  should  be 
encouraged  among  tht  schools  of  inttrnational  affairaT 

25.  Dots  international  affaira  rtatarch  fact  sptcial  problems  or  ateda 
beyond  ttase  of  tht  social  sciences?    If  ao  what  art  thty  and  hov  are 
thty  to  bt  met? 

26.  What  do  you  stt  to  bt  tht  hallmark  of  a  proftsaional  education? 
to  vnat  extant  art  thty  ftaturts  of  education  in  your  school ?  And 
art  there  criteria  by  which  oat  could  say  that  education  in  oat  PSIA 
ia  sort  "profeaaioaar  than  in  another? 

27.  Apart  from  unreatricted  support  (which  all  institutions  want  and  few 
donor  agtncita  like  to  give)  la  vhat  area  or  artas  do  you  think 
foundation  and  corporation  living  could  bt  most  appropriattly  and 

'Jill  JltiL;^11^  at  7°?r  ?Ch°!1?  ,B-«-  wlut  "°uld  *  'ou'  Priorities 
saoag  financial  aid,  curriculum  development,  library  development,  project 
research  funding?   Or  do  you  have  more  favored  targets  than  any  of those? 
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Mr.  Hope.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Payne. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  today  on  behaif  of 
a  program  that  has  a  demonstrated  track  record.  It  is  a  program 
that  works.  It  has  a  track  record  of  over  15  .y  ears,  I  would  say,  of 
practice.  I  would  like  to  speak  a  little  bit  about  this  program. 

I  am  Richard  Hope,  currently  the  vice  president  of  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Foundation  and  Director  of  their  program  in  public  policy 
and  international  affairs,  which  is  designed  to  encourage  minority 
student  to  enter  careers  in  these  fields.  This  program  identifies  150 
talented  minority  students  each  year  and  brings  them  into  the  edu- 
cational pipeline  starting  at  the  junior  year  of  college  and  supports 
them  through  the  master's  or  the  doctorate?. 

I  am  here  today,  as  my  colleague,  Dr.  Ooheen  has  indicated,  to 
ask  the  subcommittee  to  consider  support  of  a  program,  which  is 
designed  to  expand  minority  representation  in  domestic  policy  and 
international  affairs.  As  we  know,  minorities  are  severely  under- 
represented  in  both  the  professorate,  in  positions  of  higher  respon- 
sibility and  international  affairs. 

The  program,  which  we  represent,  promises  to  improve  the  pipe- 
line of  students  entering  studies  leading  to  international  affairs 
and  public  policy  careers.  It  is  a  program,  which  offers  great  bene- 
fits to  minority  students  and  to  the  Nation's  representation  to  the 
world. 

The  current  program  is  administered  by  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
National  Fellowship  Foundation  and  supported  by  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation, the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the  Reed  Foundations.  This 
is  after,  now,  10  years  of  development  by  the  Sloan  Foundation. 

As  presently  configured,  the  program  has  three  meyor  compo- 
nents. They  are:  1.)  the  junior  year  summer  institute  for  college 
and  university  students,  which  are  6  to  8  weeks  in  length,  and  pro- 
viding training  in  micro  and  macro  economics,  statistics,  calculus,  a 
wide  ranee  of  communicative  skills  and  public  policy. 

Secondly,  a  senior  summer  program  for  students  who  successful- 
ly completed  the  junior  summer  institutes,  which  provides  a  wide 
range  of  options,  including  summer  language  institutes.  For  exam- 

Ele,  at  the  Monterey  School  of  Language,  as  well  as  the  Johns  Hop- 
ins  School  for  Advanced  Studies.  In  addition,  the  senior  year  of 
summer  provides  internships  for  students  in  a  variety  of  positions. 
In  fact,  we  have  quite  a  few  here  in  Washington  this  summer  and 
around  the  country. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  graduate  programs  are  supported 
for  the  first  year  by  the  Woodrow  Wilson  fellowship,  and  that  in 
tandem  with  the  graduate  schools  who  have  agreed  to  participate 
in  our  program  for  the  second  year. 

We  also  provide  two-year  fellowship  for  students  enrolled  in  the 
Ph.D.  program,  generally  in  economics  and  political  science  with 
specializations  in  international  affairs.  In  addition  to  these  current 
components,  we  recommend  expanding  the  fellowship  program  to 
include  community  colleges  and  freshmen  and  sophomore  years  of 
four-year  institutions.  The  extension  of  the  community  colleges 
would  allow  us  to  identify  students  at  an  earlier  point  in  their  aca- 
demic years.  We  have  been  talking  about  the  issue  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  pipeline  in  graduate  education. 
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The  proposed  extension  of  our  program  would  help  to  increase 
the  transfer  rate  of  these  students  to  four-year  institutions,  which 
would  enlarge  the  pool  of  eligible  students  in  these  career  fields. 
We  anticipate  making  outreach  to  high  schools  as  well  through  dis- 
tinguished practitioners  and  scholars  in  public  service  areas  who 
will  serve  as  guest  lecturers.  They  could  serve  as  excellent  role 
models,  who  will  also  serve  later  as  mentors  of  these  students  en- 
tering college  as  they  progress  through  graduate  school. 

Our  program  is  one  that  works.  It  has  an  established  track 
record  or  highly-trained  minority  students  who  are  Woodrow 
Wilson  fellows;  now  teaching  in  universities  and  working  in  many 
aspects  of  public  policy  and  implementation  in  urban  areas 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Woodrow  Wilson  National  Fellowship  Foundation  continues 
to  network  the  new  minority  fellows  with  its  illustrious  ltot  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  fellows  who  were  supported  for  the  doctoral  o> 
grees  in  the  1940s  and  1950s.  Many  of  these  fellows  are  in  leader- 
ship positions  as  presidents  of  universities,  CEOs  of  corporations 
and  political  leaders  at  the  Federal,  state  and  local  levels. 

We,  therefore,  recommend  that  Congress  support  this  program  to 
insure:  1.)  the  uninterrupted  resources  of  support  necessary  for  the 
progression  of  minority  students  through  the  educational  pathway 
for  each  year.  And  secondly,  to  increase  the  recruitment  of  minori- 
ties in  international  affairs  careers. 

In  so  doing,  the  program  will  have  a  significant  impact  on  talent- 
ed minorities  entering  these  fields,  which  will  ultimately  have  a 
positive  effect  on  the  relationship  of  the  United  States,  and,  in  fact, 
the  world. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Richard  O.  Hope  follows:] 
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Testimony  of  Richard  0.  Hope 
to 

The  Subcommittee  on  Post  Secondary  Education 
of  the 

U.S.  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
in  support  of 
A  Prograa  to  Support  and  Enlarge  the 
Recruitment  and  Preparation  of 
Minority  Studenta  for  Careers  in 
Public  Policy  and  International  Affairs 

June  13,  1991 

Mr.  Chairman.    Members  of  the  Sub» onmittee . , .My  name  is  Richard  0.  Hope. 
Currently  I  serve  as  Vice  President  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  National  Fellowship 
Foundation  and  Director  of  our  program  in  public  policy  and  international 
affairs  which  is  designed  to  encourage  minority  atudents  to  enter  careers  in 
these  fields.    This  program  identifiea  150  talented  minority  students  each 
year  and  brings  then  into  the  educational  pipeline  starting  at  the  junior  year 
of  college  and  supports  them  through  the  masters  or  doctorate  degree, 

I  am  here  today,  as  Dr.  Goheen  has  indicated,  to  ask  the  Subcommittee  to 
support  a  program  which  is  designed  to  expand  the  representation  of  minorities 
in  public  service  for  both  domestic  and  international  affairs.    As  we  know, 
minorities  are  severely  underrepresented  at  present  in  both  the  professoriate 
and  in  poaitions  of  higher  responsibility  in  both  domestic  and  international 
foreign  service.    The  program  which  we  represent  promises  to  improve  the 
•pipeline "  of  students  who  are  entering  studies  leading  to  international 
affairs  and  public  policy' careers;  it  is  a  program  which  offers  greet  bene,  Us 
to  minority  students,  snd  to  the  Nation's  representstions  to  the  world. 

The  current  program  is  administered  by  the  Woodrow  Wilson  National 
Fellowship  Foundation,  and  supported  by  The  Ford,  Rockefeller  and  Reed 
Foundations,  after  10  years  of  development  by  the  Sloan  Foundation,  As 
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presently  configured,  the  program  has  three  major  components.    These  are: 


which  are  six  to  eight  weeks  in  length,  providing  training  in  micro, 
and  macro  economics,  statistics,  calculus,  and  a  wide  range  of 
communications  skills  and  policy  Issues. 
2.  S«nlor-Y«IT  fiVflBir  ElBgim.  for  students  who  successfully  complete 
Junior-Year  Sumner  Institutes,  which  provide  a  wide  variety  of 
options,  including  summer  language  institutes  at  the  Monterey 
Institute  and  Johns  Hopkins1  School  of  Advanced  Studies  (SAIS);  and 
internships  across  a  broad  spectrum  of  government  and  private 
agencies . 

3.  Graduate  Programs,  providing  Foundation  funding  for  first-year 
fellowship  aid  for  master's  degree  studies  in  public  policy  and 
international  affairs,  with  participating  schools  funding  the  second 
year  of  study.     Ve  also  provide  two-year  fellowships  for  students 
enrolled  in  Ph.D.  programs  in  economics  and  political  science,  with  a 
specialization  in  public  policy  or  international  affairs. 
In  addition  to  these  current  components,  we  recommend  extending  the 
fellowship  program  to  Include  community  colleges  and  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years  at  four-year  institutions.     In  doing  so,  we  will  increase 
career  incentives  through  earlier  exposure  to  opportunities  and  resources. 
This  will,  in  turn,  help  to  reduce  the  college  drop-out  rate  for  minorities, 
which  is  significantly  higher  than  the  rate  for  majority  group  members  (for 
example,  between  1964  and  1989,  the  college  completion  rate  for  African- 
American  students  dropped  from  45  percent  to  36  percent.    Rates  for  other 
minority  groups  in  urban  areas  rhow  similar  declines'). 

The  extension  to  community  colleges  will  allow  us  to  identify  students 


1. 
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at  an  earlier  point  In  their  academic  careen.    It  Is  significant  because  many 
minority  students  begin  their  academic  work  at  these  schools,  which  are 
frequently  In  or  near  their  hone  communities.    The  proposed  extension  of  our 
program  will  help  to  Increase  the  transfer  rate  for  these  students  to  four- 
year  Institutions,  which  will  enlarge  the  potential  pool  of  eligible  students 
for  public  service  careers. 

We  anticipate  making  an  outreach  to  high  schools  and  secondary  schools 
as  well,  through  distinguished  practitioners  and  scholars  In  the  public 
service  area,  who  will  serva  as  guest  speakers  for  high  school  programs.  In 
doing  so  they  will  be  excellent  role  models,  and  nay  also  serve  later  as 
mentors  as  these  students  enter  college  and  progress  to  graduate  school. 

Our  program  Is  one  that  works.    It  has  an  established  track  record  of 
producing  highly  trained  minorities  who  are  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellows  (or  Sloan 
Fellows)  now  teaching  in  the  universities,  or  working,  in  many  aspects  of 
policy  development  and  Implementation  in  our  major  urban  centers  throughout 
the  United  States.    More  than  2,000  minorities  have  participated  over  the  last 
thirteen  years  of  its  history. 

The  Woodrow  Wilson  National  Fellowship  Foundation  continues  to  network 
the  new  minority  fellows  with  its  illustrious  list  of  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellows 
who  were  supported  for  the  Doctoral  degrees  in  the  40' s  &  50' s.    Many  of  these 
fellows  are  in  leadership  portions  as  presidents  of  universities,  CEO's  or 
corporations,  and  political  leaders  at  the  federal,  state,  and  local 
governments  in  America. 

We,  therefore,  recommend  the  Congress  fund  this  program  to  ensure: 

1.       Uninterrupted  sources  of  support  necessary  for  the  progression  of 


minority  students  through  the  educational  pathway  each  year. 
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2.       Increased  recruitment  of  minorities  choose  careers  in 
international  affairs  and  public  policy. 

By  doing  so,  the  program  will  have  a  significant  inpact  on  talented 
■inorities  entering  these  important  fields  which  will  ultimately  have  a 
positive  effect  on  the  relations  of  the  U,S,  around  the  world.     If  time 
permits,  Dr.  Goheen  and  I  will  be  happy  to  discuss  the  costs  of  this  program. 
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Mr.  Andrews.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Hope. 

Our  final  witness  is  Denise  Purdie.  Ms.  Purdie  is  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Council  on  Legal  Education  Opportunity,  located  here 
in  Washington. 

Ms.  Purdie,  welcome. 

STATEMENT  OF  DENISE  W.  PURDIE,  ESQUIRE,  EXECUTIVE  DI- 
RECTOR OF  THE  COUNCIL  ON  LEGAL  EDUCATION  OPPORTUNI- 
TY, WASHINGTON,  DC 

Ms.  Purdie.  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Payne. 

My  name  is  Denise  Purdie  and  I  address  you  today  in  my  capac- 
ity as  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Council  on  Legal  Education  Op- 
portunity known  to  everyone  as  CLEO.  The  CLEO  program  was 
formed  in  1968  by  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools,  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  National  Bar  Association  and  the 
Law  School  Admission  Council;  in  1972,  the  Hispanic  National  Bar 
became  a  sponsoring  organization.  In  1990,  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  Asian  Pacific  Americans  became  a  sponsoring  organization 

flS  W6ll« 

CLEO  was  designed  to  serve  educationally  and  economically  dis- 
advantaged student  who,  but  for  a  program  like  CLEO,  would  have 
little  chance  to  attend  an  ABA-approved  law  school  due  to  econom- 
ic and  admission  credential  limitations.  CLEO  is  unique  in  that  it 
is  the  only  Federal  program  that  provides  access  to  legal  education 
for  disadvantaged  students  and  assists  them  in  gaining  admission 
to  the  Nation's  law  schools. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  the  current  administration  that  otner 
fellowship  programs,  such  as  the  Jacob  Javits  fellowship,  the  Grad- 
uate Assistance  in  Areas  of  National  Need,  Foreign  Language  and 
Area  Studies,  and  the  Patricia  Roberts  Harris  fellowship  are  suffi- 
cient to  provide  fellowship  opportunities  for  students  interested  in 
pursuing  a  career  in  law.  These  programs,  however,  are  merit- 
based  and  would  exclude  on  that  basis  the  students  that  CLEO 
serves.  Further,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  CLEO  program  will 
duplicate  the  fellowship  opportunities  to  be  provided  by  the  pro- 
posed Ronald  McNair  fellowship  program. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  McNair  program  is  a  new  program 
that  would  require  establishment  of  relationships  with  all  of  the 
Nation's  law  schools  to  effectively  assist  students  in  gaining  admis- 
sion to  those  law  schools,  the  viability  of  that  program  in  the  law 
school  arena  is  questionable.  While  many  of  the  Nations  law 
schools  have  established  summer  orientation  programs  for  minority 
students,  modelled  upon  the  CLEO  Summer  Institutes,  these  pro- 
grams are  primarily  designed  for  student  already  admitted  to  those 
law  schools.  Accordingly,  the  law  schools  do  not  serve  high-risk, 
disadvantaged  students  who  may  not  have  yet  gained  admission  to 
a  law  school.  In  contrast,  CLEO  serves  those  with  less  than  stand- 
ard predictors  (LSAT,  GPA)  who,  through  their  performance  in  the 
CLEO  Summer  Institutes,  show  the  motivation  and  potential  to 
succeed  in  law  school.  . 

The  program  also  provides  a  significant  fellowship  tor  living  ex- 
penses, and  counseling  both  prior  to  and  during  law  school.  Repeal 
of  the  legislation  authorizing  this  program,  as  recommended  by  the 
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Department  of  Education,  which  shut  the  door  in  the  face  of  those 
students  who  need  the  assistance  most 

The  CLEO  component  has  two—excuse  me— the  CLEO  program 
has  two  components  of  direct  service  to  students,  which  are  the  Re- 
gional Summer  Institutes  for  prospective  law  students  and  living 
stipends,  this  year,  in  the  amount  of  $8,750  each  for  3  years  of  law 
school. 

This  summer,  the  seven  CLEO  Summer  Institutes  are  being 
hosted  by  the  following  law  schools:  Georgetown  University  Law 
Center;  Dickenson  School  of  Law:  the  University  of  Missouri-Co- 
lumbia School  of  Law;  Capitol  University  School  of  Law;  Santa 
Clara  University  School  of  Law;  the  University  of  Mississippi  Col- 
lege of  Law;  and  the  University  of  Arizona  College  of  Law. 

The  Regional  Summer  Institutes  were  designed  to  provide  train- 
ing and  evaluation  for  minority  and  disadvantaged  students  who 
demonstrated  their  potential  for  success  in  law  school  in  spite  of 
their  lack  of  traditional  admissions  criteria. 

As  educators  are  generally  aware,  there  exists  a  direct  correla- 
tion between  low  scores  on  standardized  tests,  such  as  the  LSAT, 
and  low  socioeconomic  status.  CLEO  serves  students  who  are  gener- 
ally from  low  socioeconomic  backgrounds.  The  typical  CLEO  partic- 
ipant comes  from  a  background  of  cyclical  poverty  and  is  a  first- 
generation  graduate  student,  whose  college  grades  may  indicate 
initial  difficulty  in  adjusting  to  the  rigors  of  college-level  studies, 
indicated  by  an  upward  trend  in  GPA  between  the  freshman  and 
senior  year. 

A  large  number  of  CLEO  student  have  also,  because  of  their  dis- 
advantaged background,  attended  undergraduate  colleges  that  are 
less  demanding  academically  than  the  more  prestigious  institutions 
that  furnish  candidates  for  law  school. 

The  23-year  history  of  success  of  the  CLEO  program  is  without 
question.  Since  1968,  it  has  assisted  over  5,000  individuals  in  grad- 
uating from  law  school  by  providing  them  with  preparation  and  a 
fellowship.  Many  CLEO  fellows  have  entered  the  public  sector. 
Some  have  become  law  professors,  law  school  deans  and  judges. 
Some  have  entered  into  private  practice.  The  commonality  of  the 
success  of  these  individuals  is  that  the  Nation's  law  schools  relied 
upon  CLEO  s  recommendations  and  were  willing  to  take  a  chance 
in  granting  them  admission  to  a  law  school. 

The  need  for  an  expanded  CLEO  program  to  serve  the  interests 
of  its  student  participants  and  law  schools  alike  is  immediate.  In 
1991,  CLEO  received  2,500  applications  for  its  210  seats  available 
for  this  summer's  program. 

The  current  authorized  funding  level  of  $2,928  million  severely 
limits  the  number  of  students  served,  as  there  are  at  least  400 
more  candidates  fully  qualified  for  academic  assistance.  However, 
please  keep  in  mind  that  the  mere  provision  of  financial  aid  to  dis- 
advantaged law  students  is  not  sufficient  to  ameliorate  the  under- 
representation  of  disadvantaged,  low-income  individuals  in  the 
legal  profession. 

Without  the  academic  training  received  during  the  summer  prior 
to  law  school,  many  CLEO  participants  would  not  otherwise  gain 
admission  to  law  school.  The  thrust  of  the  CLEO  program  in  1968 
was  to  remedy  the  under-preparedness  of  disadvantaged  students  to 
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enable  them  to  cope  with  the  rigors  of  law  school,  graduate  and 
pass  the  bar  exam.  Without  this  two-prong  program  design  that 
has  a  proven  track  record  of  success,  the  Assistance  for  Training  in 
the  Legal  Profession  funding  is  rendered  meaningless. 

The  provision  of  the  Regional  Summer  Institutes  and  the  living 
expenses  stipend  has  created  a  dream  come  true  for  over  5,000  low- 
income  individuals.  In  an  era  of  diminishing  commitment  to  educa- 
tion and  a  trend  toward  funding  science  and  engineering,  we  ask 
that  the  service  professions  of  this  society  not  be  forgotten.  It  is  not 
a  coincidence  that  the  great  majority  of  CLEO  Fellows  now  serve 
their  community  of  origin  in  many  ways,  and  CLEO  continue  to  be 
the  sole  vehicle  for  entrance  into  the  legal  profession  for  many  dis- 
advantaged students. 

Unfortunately,  despite  the  demonstrated  record  of  success  ot  this 
program,  this  year  the  Department  of  Education  has  engaged  in  a 
systematic  course  of  conduct  under  the  guise  of  program  supervi- 
sion, designed  to  accomplish  what  they  have  ultimately  recom- 
mended to  you:  the  elimination  of  this  program.  Open  competition, 
as  attempted  by  the  Department  of  Education,  for  the  funding  ap- 
propriated under  this  part  is  not  the  most  effective  method  of  ac- 
complishing the  goals  you  articulate  in  this  Act.  I  submit  to  you 
eight  reasons  to  retain  this  program: 

First,  CLEO  was  created  through  a  consortium  venture  ot  the 
general  legal  community. 

Second,  CLEO  is  the  most  cost-effective  way  to  achieve  the  goals 
that  you  expressed  in  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Third,  CLEO  has  established  long  relations  with  the  legal  educa- 
tion community.  _T  _ 

Fourth,  a  competitive  process  currently  exists  within  the  CLfcU 
programmatic  structure.  , 

Fifth,  CLEO  has  excellent  relations  with  the  Nations  law 

schools* 

Sixth,  the  CLEO  program  provides  a  model  for  academic  excel- 

16I1C6. 

Seventh,  CLEO  provides  a  supportive  educational  environment 
for  all  of  its  participants. 

And  eighth,  CLEO  has  a  demonstrated  track  record  of  success  in 
preparing  students  for  law  school  as  evidenced  by  graduate  and  bar 

passage  rates.  . 

The  Department  of  Education  has  already  prejudged  what  Con- 
gress will  do  by  prohibiting  the  expenditure  of  any  1991  funds 
toward  the  recruitment  of  students  in  preparation  for  next  year  s 
program  in  anticipation  that  no  program  for  next  year  will  exist. 

By  reauthorizing  this  program  and  incorporating  the  recom- 
mended language  into  the  Act,  you  will  make  clear  your  intent  to 
support  the  CLEO  program.  Due  to  the  great  economic  need,  as 
well  as  the  decrease  in  other  Federal  financial  aid  available  to  law 
students,  CLEO  respectfully  requests  reauthorization  of  this  prr- 

^Ithank  you  very  much  for  your  time  and  your  patience  in  listen- 

mfThelprepared  statement  of  Denise  W.  Purdie  follows:] 

erJc  3-  0 
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CLEO  was  formed  in  1968  as  a  joint  project  of  the  Association 
of  American  Law  Schools,  the  American  Bar  Association,  the  National 
Bar  Association  and  the  Law  School  Admission  Council;  in  1972,  the 
Hispanic  National  Bar  Association  became  a  sponsoring  organization, 
and  in  1990,  the  National  Asian  Pacific  American  Bar  Association 
became  a  sponsoring  organization  as  well.  CLEO's  program  has  been 
designed  specifically  to  serve  those  educationally  and  economically 
disadvantaged  persons  who,  but  for  a  program  such  as  CLEO,  would 
have  little  chance  to  attend  an  accredited  law  school  because  of 
economic  and  admission  credential  limitations.  The  concerns  of 
1968  were  concrete:  less  than  1%  of  the  lawyers  in  this  country 
were  Black  and  in  some  states  there  were  more  than  30,000  Black 
residents  for  each  Black  lawyer.  Many  people  realized  then  that 
riots  and  other  troubles  in  our  society  would  not  be  solved  until 
all  segments  of  the  populace  had  ready  access  to  the  means  of 
peaceful  dispute  resolution  through  the  legal  system,  and 
representation  in  substantial  numbers  within  the  legal  profession. 
While  the  concerns  of  the  1990s  are  not  readily  visible,  CLEO 
continues  as  the  sole  vehicle  for  entrance  into  the  legal 
profession  for  many  disadvantaged  students.  Repeal  of  the 
legislation  authorizing  this  program,  as  recommended  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education,  would  shut  the  door  in  the  face  of  those 
students  who  need  assistance  the  most. 

The  present  CLEO  program  has  two  central  components  of  direct 
service  to  students  in  addition  to  its  services  to  the  law  schools. 
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The  two  primary  student  components  are  Regional  Summer  Institutes 
for  prospective  law  students,  and  annual  fellowships  (living 
expenses  stipends)  of  $3,750  each  to  the  successful  graduates  of 
the  Summer  Institutes  who  attend  law  school.  The  law  schools 
individually  absorb  more  than  half  the  costs  of  hosting  the  Summer 
Institutes,  and  provide  tuition  scholarships,  as  well  as  financial 
aid  to  CLEO  Fellows.  It  is  extremely  important  to  realize  that  all 
appropriation  requests  of  federal  support  for  this  program  are 
matched  in  cash  and  services  for  the  Summer  Institutes  from  the  law 
schools,  at  a  time  when  legal  education  is  in  a  difficult  fiscal 
situation.  Over  145  ABA-approved  law  schools  currently  enroll  CLEO 
Fellows. 

The  CLEO  Regional  Summer  Institutes  were  originally  designed 
to  operate  largely  as  a  screening  process  for  minority  and 
disadvantaged  students  who  would  not  otherwise  be  admitted  to  law 
school,  focusing  on  students  who  had  the  potential  for  successful 
entry  into  the  legal  profession  despite  their  lack  of  traditional 
admissions  criteria.  This  focus  has  changed  slightly  and  is 
changing  further  as  we  learn  more  about  the  educational  process 
generally,  and  legal  education  in  particular.  A  bit  of  history  is 
the  most  efficient  means  of  explaining  how  this  change  has 
occurred. 

Prior  to  the  post-World  war  II  education  boom,  the  traditional 
approach  to  law  school  admissions  was  to  enroll  nearly  all  students 
who  could  pay  the  tuition  (except  at  those  institutions  that  were 
admittedly  discriminatory)    and  weed  out  the  non-lawyers  on  the 
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basi*  of  law  school  performance,  particularly  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  of  law  study.  In  that  era,  admission  to  the  profession 
was  determined  almost  solely  by  performance  in  law  school,  subject 
to  limited  further  evaluation  by  bar  examinations.  The  vastly 
increased  number  of  law  school  applicants  in  the  post-war  era  gave 
rise  to  the  Law  School  Admission  Test  (LSAT) ,  which  was  first 
administered  in  1948,  was  in  widespread  use  in  the  mid-1950s,  and 
in  almost  national  use  by  i960.  In  the  1960s  it  became  a  dominant 
factor  in  the  admission  process  for  most  law  schools.  As  the 
schools  sought  to  increase  their  minority  enrollments,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  LSAT  was  standing  as  an  obstacle  to  this  endeavor 
and  the  legal  education  community  sought  an  alternative  admissions 
device.  The  Summer  Institutes  of  CLEO  were  conceived  to  perform 
this  service. 

It  seemed  feasible  for  CLEO  to  revitalize  the  concept  of 
performance  as  a  means  of  determining  legal  aptitude,  at  least  with 
regard  to  minority  and  economically  disadvantaged  applicants.  The 
Summer  Institutes  offered  six-week  courses  in  substantive  law  along 
with  legal  research  and  legal  writing.  Initially,  they  were 
largely  experimental  and  varied  in  program  format.  Some  were 
primarily  remedial,  some  attempted  only  to  identify  students  who 
showed  promise  of  succeeding  in  law  school,  and  others  aimed  at 
orienting  students  to  the  study  of  law.  While  the  Institutes  still 
reflect  a  combination  of  these  elements,  their  format  and  primary 
aim  has  solidified.  In  general,  greater  emphasis  is  placed  on 
orientation   of   the   students   to    law  school   methodology   and  on 
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evaluation  of  the  lav  aptitude  and  potential  of  the  student,  while 
remedial  aspects  are  minimized.  The  National  Office  of  CLEO,  by 
its  evaluation  of  the  successes  and  failures  of  different 
approaches,  gives  critical  educational  advice  to  the  directors  and 
faculty  of  the  Regional  Institutes,  assuring  that  the  Institutes 
provide  the  best  possible  experience  for  the  students. 

The  second  component  of  the  current  CLEO  program  is  the 
provision  of  fellowships  to  the  students  who  continue  on  from  the 
Summer  Institutes  to  law  school.  These  fellowships  are  provided 
under  Title  IX  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  Amended,  and 
are  currently  set  at  $3,750  per  year.  These  Tellowships  are  to  be 
used  exclusively  for  living  expenses.  Each  law  school  admitting  a 
CLEO  student  makes  a  commitment  to  provide  tuition,  sometimes  in 
the  form  of  a  tuition  rebate,  sometimes  through  the  use  of 
otherwise  available  scholarship  funds,  and  more  frequently  through 
the  use  of  federal  student  loans.  Since  tuition  is  now  at 
extremely  high  levels  (a  number  of  private  law  schools  will  be 
charging  over  $16,000  in  tuition  this  year),  this  represents  a 
substantial  additional  investment  by  the  law  schools. 

The  typical  CLEO  participant  comes  from  a  background  of 
cyclical  poverty  and  is  a  first  generation  college  graduate*  These 
students  are  able  to  borrow  at  best  only  limited  additional  funds 
for  their  law  school  education.  Therefore,  the  law  schools, 
realising  that  the  $3, 750  is  not  adequate  to  pay  all  living 
expenses,  often  make  additional  scholarship  aid  available  to  CLEO 
students • 
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In  addition  to  the  Summer  Institutes  and  fellowships 
administered  by  CLEO,  the  National  Office  prepares  course 
materials,  has  operated  an  Application-Sharing  Project  by  which 
promising  but  unsuccessful  candidates  are  referred  to  other  law 
schools,  serves  as  a  catalyst  for  innovative  projects  in 
admissions,  cooperates  and  shares  information  with  special 
admission  programs  operated  by  individual  lav  schools,  provides 
intensive  counseling  to  current  and  prospective  law  students  in 
regard  to  the  admissions  process,  and  generally  serves  as  a 
repository  of  data  and  information  about  legal  education  and  the 
disadvantaged . 

The  CLEO  program  has  also  published,  in  conjunction  with  Ocean 
Publications,  Inc.,  two  major  hard-bound  works  of  particular 
interest  to  legal  educators  and  scholars*  The  first  publication, 
De Funis  v.  Odeaaard  and  tha  University  of  Washington,  is  a  three- 
volume  set  containing  the  complete  records  and  briefs  of  the  case; 
the  second,  Bakk«  v.  Regents  of  the  University  of  California,  is  a 
six-volume  set  similar  to  the  ps Funis  work.  CLEO  also  published, 
in  cooperation  with  Howard  University  School  of  Law,  a  special 
edition  law  review  containing  selected  papers  from  a  two-day 
symposium  which  commemorated  CLEO's  Tenth  Anniversary*  Finally, 
CLEO  authored  chapters  in  the  publication  Toward*  a  Diversified 
Legal  Education r  published  by  the  National  Conference  of  Black 
Lawyers . 
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TBI  COMCBPT  Or  DISADVANTAGED 

CLEO  recognizes  that  the  concept  of  economic  and  educational 
disadvantage  in  the  face  of  a  baccalaureate  degree  is  not  married 
to  the  concept  of  race.  "Traditional"  admissions  criteria  have  had 
the  effect  of  excluding  many  disadvantaged  persons  from  law  school 
regardless  of  race.  Frequently,  the  CLEO  is  one  who,  by  reason  of 
cyclical  poverty  and  attendant  educational  deficiency,  may  have 
experienced  initial  difficulty  in  adjusting  academically  to  the 
college  environment.  His  or  her  cumulative  grade  point  average, 
however,  may  reflect  an  upward  trend  characterized  by  marked 
improvement  during  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  undergraduate 
college.  A  large  number  of  CLEO  students  have  also,  because  of 
their  disadvantaged  background,  attended  undergraduate  colleges 
that  are  less  demanding  academically  than  the  more  prestigious 
institutions  that  furnish  candidates  for  law  school.  When  these 
factors  are  produced  by  membership  in  an  isolated  group,  whether 
minority  or  White,  in  ethnic  terms,  the  student  fits  the  concept  of 
disadvantaged. 

In  response  to  its  own  thought  processes  and  the  needs  of 
society,  CLEO  broadened  its  concerns  several  years  ago  to  encompass 
disadvantaged  White  students.  One  readily  identifiable  target 
population  of  disadvantaged  White  students  from  which  CLEO  draws 
can  be  found  in  Appalachia.  Yet,  it  comes  as  no  surprise  that  the 
ratio  of  minority  students  in  the  CLEO  program  remains 
overwhelmingly  high. 

Of  course,  CLEO  is  mindful  of  the  uncertainty  that  the  U.S. 
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Supreme  Court's  opinion  in  y»vv*  v.  Regents  of  the  VnivrtitY  Pt 
California  had  engendered  among  the  administrator*  of  law  schools, 
as  well  as  federal  and  state  legislators.  CLEO's  program  operation 
and  admission  process  has  been  fully  reviewed  by  the  Office  of 
General  Counsel  in  light  of  the  Court's  opinions  in  B&Uift-  "  was 
determined  that,  in  its  most  narrow  view,  BAkfcl  appears  to  have  no 
direct  impact  on  the  academic  or  administrative  operation  of  CLEO. 
Because  CLEO  utilizes  economic  factors  initially  in  determining 
program  eligibility,  and  then  race  or  ethnicity  as  only  one 
variable  within  a  unitary  admissions  process  of  final  participant 
selection,  the  CLEO  program  appears  to  be  squarely  within  the 
Court's  permissible  structural  parameters. 

The  argument  is  often  heard  that  no  person  with  a 
baccalaureate  degree  can  be  considered  disadvantaged,  since  he  or 
she  has  an  advantage  over  a  large  portion  of  the  population.  What 
should  be  remembered,  however,  is  that  this  same  person  can  be 
disadvantaged  with  respect  to  other  college  graduates  attempting  to 
enter  the  legal  profession.  The  patterns  that  have  in  the  past 
kept  disadvantaged  groups  seriously  underrepresented  in  the 
socially  and  economically  powerful  institutions  of  society  and 
prevented  their  ready  access  to  the  mechanisms  for  peaceful  dispute 
resolution  through  the  legal  system  will  continue  as  part  of  the 
cyclical  poverty  to  which  this  program  is  addressed.  This  is  the 
concept  of  disadvantaged  with  which  CLEO  is  now  working,  a  concept 
that  recognizes  the  potential  of  disadvantage  of  both  Whites  and 
minority  groups. 
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CLIO  FmrORXAMCI  DATA 

Thus  far,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Summer  Institute 
participants  have  met  the  challenge  presented  by  CLEO  and  have 
complied  an  impressive  record  of  achievement.  Indeed,  the 
available  CLEO  performance  data  is  encouraging,  with  respect  to  lav 
school,  bar  and  employment  performance.  However,  it  should  be 
noted  that,  while  data  on  the  three-year  law  school  performance  of 
CLEO  Fellows  is  readily  available  from  the  law  schools  via  academic 
monitoring  and  reporting  requirements  of  the  Program,  additional 
data  on  post-law  school  bar  and  employment  performance  has  been 
difficult  to  obtain.  This  has  resulted  primarily  from  a  failure  of 
CLEO  Fellows  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  National  Office  and  is 
further  compounded  by  the  typically  transient  nature  of  the  law 
school  graduate  seeking  employment. 

men  BASSO  OTBD  FOR  CHO  program  SERVICES 

The  need  for  an  expanded  CLEO  program  to  serve  the  interests 
of  it  student  participants  and  law  schools  alike  is  immediate. 
CLEO  now  annually  reviews  over  2,500  applications  for  the  210 
available  seats  in  the  program.  Although  the  current  authorized 
funding  level  of  $2,468,000  severely  limits  the  number  of  students 
served,  there  are  at  least  an  additional  four-hundred  (400) 
candidates  fully  qualified  for  academic  assistance  under  the 
present  CLEO  admissions  policy.  Because  many  law  schools  are 
relying  more  heavily  upon  CLEO  certification,  in  light  of  the  JL&Utfi 
decision,  for  admission  of  their  disadvantaged  student  Applicants, 
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the  inability  of  the  CLEO  program  to  expand  the  number  of  students 
served  nay  result  in  a  significant  drop  in  the  overall  number  of 
minority  and  other  economically  disadvantaged  students  admitted  to 
law  schools.  Current  law  school  enrollment  data  may  help  in 
outlining  the  scope  of  the  problem. 

While  total  minority  student  enrollment  in  ABA-approved  law 
schools  has  increased  dramatically  during  the  twenty-three  years  of 
CLEO's  operation,  from  2,933  in  1969  to  the  present  17,330 
students1,  overall  enrollment  over  the  same  period  has  also  kept 
pace,  from  59,498  in  1968  to  the  present  127,261.  The  increase  in 
minority  group  student  enrollment  in  law  schools  is  attributable, 
certainly,  to  the  efforts  of  individual  law  schools  and  the 
organized  bar  alike  in  broadening  the  opportunity  for  law  study. 
This  increase  was  also  brought  about,  however,  by  the  catalytic 
effect  of  CLEO '  8  success  in  bringing  into  the  process  students  with 
lesser  numerical  predictors,  out  with  no  less  true  performance 
potential.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  large  increase  in 
minority  enrollment  in  the  law  schools  is  partly  attributable  to 
the  dramatic  increases  in  Asian  or  Pacific  Islander  and  Other 
Hispano  American  student  enrollment,  while  the  enrollment  of  Black, 
Mexican  American,  Puerto  Rican,  and  American  Indian  students  has 
stabilized  at  8.2%  of  total  law  school  enrollment.2 


*A  Review  of  Legal  Education  in  the  United  States,  Fall  1990. 

Law     schoola     and     Bar  Admission     Requirements  r     American  Bar 

Association,  Section  of  Legal  Education  and  Admissions  to  the  Bar, 
(1991)  page  68. 

2Ibi$L.r  page  66. 
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The  impact  of  the  gakke  decision  on  educationally  and 
economically  disadvantaged  student  enrollment  is  difficult  to 
determine.  Some  law  schools  have  revamped  their  admission  policy 
in  compliance  with  Justice  Powell's  opinion  and  in  the  process, 
have  returned  to  a  greater  reliance  on  numerical  predictors  to 
determine  student  selection.  At  the  same  time,  several  of  these 
schools  have  taken  cognizance  of  CLEO  as  an  alternate  admissions 
variable  and  require  CLEO  certification  for  selected  students. 
While  this  process  may  help  to  achieve  diversity  within  the  student 
body,  which  is  essential  to  a  full  and  meaningful  legal  education 
for  all  students,  an  over -reliance  on  CLEO  (given  the  210  students 
served  annually)  may  also  exclude  students  who  may  be  able  to 
achieve  beyond  the  indications  of  conventional  predictors. 

An  expansion  of  the  number  of  students  served  through  CLEO 
should  assist  in  stabilizing  adverse  impact  from  adjustment  to 
Bakke ,  while  simultaneously  allowing  schools  to  maintain  a  diverse 
student  body  by  one  of  several  constitutionally  permissible  means. 

CLEO  STIPEND  ASSISTANCE 

Unquestionably,  the  value  of  the  $3,750  living  expenses 
fellowship  has  been  affected  negatively  by  the  recessionary  cycle 
affecting  the  country  at  large. 

With  respect  to  loan  program,  the  CLEO  student  typically  is 
alreaiy  heavily  in  debt  and  is  not  in  a  position  to  borrow  for  all 
of  his/her  law  school  needs.  For  most  CLEO  students,  the  $3,750 
stipend  plus  the  corollary  tuition  scholarships  and  loans  provided 
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by  the  law  schools  itan  the  difference  between  attending  or  not 
attending  lav  school.  In  the  final  analysis,  therefore,  there  is 
an  acute  need  for  increased  CLEO  stipend  assistance  merely  to 
maintain  the  original  thrust  of  the  program. 

The  federal  government  has  made  a  major  commitment  in  the  last 
decade  to  the  cause  of  increasing  educational  opportunity  for  the 
poor  and  disadvantaged  groups  within  our  soqiety.  This  is  an 
important  commitment  not  only  in  terms  of  fairness,  but  also  in 
terms  of  wise  allocation  of  resources.  The  legal  profession  is  one 
of  the  most  direct  means  by  which  these  groups  can  be  fully 
incorporated  into  the  frame  work  of  this  society  and  participate  in 
its  advantages  and  benefits.  Recognising  that  there  are  current 
demands  on  the  federal  purse  that  call  for  fiscal  integrity,  we 
nevertheless  believe  that  the  very  small  amount  of  money  required 
for  CLEO  can  bestow  huge  dividends  for  the  future. 
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Mr.  Andrews.  We  thank  you  for  your  time  and  patience,  and  for 
the  testimony  of  all  those  on  the  panel.  It  was  excellent. 

Congressman  Payne  and  I  are  not  surprised  that  there  are  great 
ideas  emanating  from  New  Jersey  from  our  representatives  here 
from  Princeton  today. 

I  just  have  one  brief  question,  and  then  I  am  going  to  turn  to  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Payne,  and  ask  him  to  conclude  the  hearing  in  the 
Chair.  We  heard  testimony  earlier  this  morning  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  indicating  that  it  would  like  to  take  the  Title 
IX,  by  and  large,  and  consolidate  them;  and  vest  in  the  Secretary 
discretion  to  identify  which  fields  of  study  will  be  the  recipient 
fields  of  study;  vesting  the  Secretary  with  discretion  as  the  alloca- 
tion of  those  funds  within  those  fields. 

I  hear  at  least  two  problems  being  raised  with  that.  One  is 
within  the  field  of  International  Affairs.  It  is  the  fact  that  this  is 
an  area,  which  may  not  receive  its  just  due.  Given  the  present  pau- 
city of  students  in  that  area,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  major  concern. 
The  second  is  a  much  more  specific  one  about  the  law  school  pro- 
grams. I  say  as  a  law  school  graduate  who  had  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  a  clinic  experience,  that  I  think  it  was  invaluable  not 
only  as  a  teaching  tool  to  learn  how  to  be  a  good  lawyer—some  of 
my  clients  may  disagree  whether  that  sunk  in. 

The  second  is  that  in  a  profession  where  there  are  lots  of  incen- 
tives and  subtle  pressures  to  go  to  Wall  Street  or  to  go  to  a  large 
corporate  firm  and  make  a  lot  of  money,  the  one  countervailing  ex- 
perience in  law  school  that  said  perhaps  there  is  a  fulfilling  career 
one  can  have  representing  the  indigent  and  the  underprivileged 
and  the  disadvantaged  tended  to  be  that  clinic  experience  where 
one  could  see  another  kind  of  life  for  an  attorney. 

My  question  for  each  of  our  four  witnesses  is  whether  or  not  you 
or  your  organizations  would  be  supportive  of  a  program  which 
would  vest  the  Secretary  with  discretion  in  determining  which 
fields  of  study  would  be  available  for  graduate  study? 

We  begin  with  the  Ambassador. 

Mr.  Goheen.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  very  strongly  about  this, 
I  must  say  I  have  a  vested  interest.  I  am  a  humanist  by  training.  I 
run  the  largest  private  graduate  fellowship  program  in  the  human- 
ities that  exists  today,  and  I  am  reminded  of  the  fact  that  the 
Javits  program  never  came  up  for  recommendation  of  funding  from 
the  Reagan  Administration.  It  was  this  Committee  that  kept  him 
alive.  It  is  a  tremendously  important  program.  So  I  would  much 
prefer  to  rest  on  the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  rather  than  of  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Thank  you.  I  would  also  point  out  that  this  kind 
of  exchange  can  take  place  in  an  authorization.  It  will  not  neces- 
sarily take  place  in  an  internal  administrative  decision-making 
process.  Dr.  Hope. 

Mr.  Hope.  I  feel  also  that  the  kind  of  discretion  that  is  being  pro- 
posed here  would  be  simply  very  difficult  to  do.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  need  for  a  much  broader  range  of  support  in  our  area, 
particularly  in  the  minority  concerns.  I  don't  see  that  happening.  I 
don't  see  that  level  of  sensitivity,  shall  we  say?  It  seems  to  be  it 
would  make  a  rather  difficult  situation  even  worse  with  that  pro- 
posal. 
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Mr.  Andrews.  I  appreciate  that.  Ms.  Purdie. 

Ms.  Purdie.  Clearly,  that  kind  of  discretion  would  not  be  in  the 
interest  of  my  program.  I  think  that,  as  someone  who  is  new  to 
interacting  with  .the  administration  on  issues  where  discretion  is 
allowed,  my  experience  over  the  last  9  months  has  been  that  I 
would  prefer  to  see  this  body  determine  who  was  supposed  to  be 
the  beneficiary  of  the  funds  that  had  been  allocated.  There  has 
been  no  indication  to  me  that  that  discretion  would  be  exercised  in 
a  way  that  adequately  polled  the  true  needs  of  the  education  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Valor  is  the  better  part  of  discretion.  Okay. 
Ms.  Levin. 

Ms.  Levin.  Yes.  Both  the  law  school  clinical  program  and  the 
CLEO  program,  the  Assistance  for  Training  in  the  Legal  Profession 
Program  are  not  really  fellowship  programs.  They  are  quite  differ- 
ent. So  to  consolidate  them  and  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were  just 
another  way  of  getting  students  funds  who  would  otherwise  nave 
the  credentials  to  attend  graduate  and  professional  education,  but 
just  do  not  have  the  support,  it  is  mixing  apples  and  oranges.  You 
just  can't,  mix  those  different  programs,  so  that  I  don't  think  by 
giving  tlit  Secretary  discretion— and  we  have  had  two  secretaries 
m  2  years,  or  less  than  2  years— that  you  would  have  the  stability 
or  the  priorities  that  this  Committee  and  Congress  as  a  whole  has 
set. 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  thank  you  very  much.  I  would  yield  to  my  more 
senior  and  wiser  colleague. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you  very  much.  A  sophomore  taking  over 
from  a  freshman,  so  you  don't  have  too  much  up  here.  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  the  leadership 
that  he  has  taken  with  his  short  time  here  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 
We  are  very  pleased.  We  know  that  he  had  a  tremendous  amount 
of  experience  in  local  government  and  brings  that  local  sensitivity 
to  the  Federal  Government.  I  think  that  bodes  well  for  our  delega- 
tion in  New  Jersey  and  for  your  career  in  Congress.  I  would  like  to 
commend  you  for  your  conduct. 

You  know,  we  up  in  North  Jersey  sort  of  look  down  to  South 
Jersey  with  a  little  trepidation,  but  now  that  we  have  a  governor 
from  South  Jersey,  the  state  is  in  good  shape. 

Mr.  Andrews.  The  South  shall  rise  again. 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  certainly  will  not  delay  the  hearing  much  longer.  I 
would  like  to  certainly  commend  the  witnesses  for  your  patience. 
Our  hearings  do  go  long.  They  become  fairly  thorough,  as  you  can 
see,  but  they  are  very  important  with  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act. 

I  would  certainly  like  to  say,  Mr.  Ambassador,  as  a  youngster 
during  the  time  that  you  were  president  at  PrLiceton  University, 
your  reputation  certainly  precedes  you  before  coming  here  today.  It 
is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  have  the  opportunity  to  hear  you  in  person. 

We  have  a  number  of  people  from  your  program.  I  remember  Dr. 
Liverstack  who  was  running  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Program,  I  be- 
lieve, or  Eagleton  Institute,  I  know  one  of  the  two.  And  Bob 
Curven,  who  is  a  chap  I  grew  up  with  in  the  Newark  who  came  out 
of  the  Princeton  experience  and  the  program.  And  Richard  Roper, 
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who  was  also  another  Newark  person,  We  are  very  proud  of  all  of 
them.  I  really  commend  your  program, 

We  have  been  involved,  actually— years  ago,  I  was  involved  in 
YMCA  work,  and  still  continue  on.  About  10  years  ago,  we  started 
a  YMCA  model  of  the  United  Nations  program,  where  we  were 
able  to  take  Newark  youngsters  and  expose  them  to  a  regional 
meeting  of  the  middle  Atlantic  states  of  a  high  school  program 
where  they  involved  themselves  in  world  problems  and  took  on  the 
various  countries,  and  had  a  role  model,  role-played  the  situation 
with  those  countries  as  related  to  international  problems. 

Prom  that  program,  we  were  able  to  get  several  young  people 
from  Newark  interested  in  foreign  affairs,  and  have  gone  on  to  ca- 
reers in  foreign  affairs.  We  would  be  very  interested  because  we 
are  going  to  reinstitute  the  program  in  conjunction  with  the  close- 
up  program,  which  is  a  program  for  high  school  kids  who  are 
highly  motivated  in  the  area  to  get  more  involved  in  international 
affairs  again. 

I  think  that  the  U.S.  has  a  resource  because  we  have  such  a  mul- 
tiethnic population.  With  the  majority  of  the  world's  countries 
beinp  nonwnite  countries,  I  think  that  it  would  do  well  for  us  to 
tap  into  the  resources  that  we  do  have  that  many  other  western 
countries  do  not  have.  So  we  will  be  on  a  high  school  level  attempt- 
ing to  get  young  people  interested  in  programs  like  the  one  that 
you  have  talked  about,  which  certainly  will  be  helpful  as  a  continu- 
um. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  you  talk  about  the  community  colleges,  be- 
cause, as  you  know,  Dr.  Yambud,  Essex  County  Community  Col- 
lege, is  doing  an  outstanding  job  of  turning  that  college  around.  We 
would  probably  like  to  talk  to  him  about  getting  more  involved  in 
the  program. 

So  it  is  good  to  see  both  you,  Ambassador,  and  Mr.  Hope. 

Just  sort  of  as  it  relates  to  community  law  clinics,  we  at  Rutgers 
had  a  very  outstanding— we  called  it  CLAW.  They  were  serious, 
too.  They  would  chew  up  the  wrong  and  the  bad  people.  When  I 
was  in  local  government  on  the  county  level  and  the  city  level,  we 
worked  very  cloeely  with  that  organization.  I  feel  they  certainly 
have  a  tremendous  amount  to  offer  when  we  are  indeed  supportive. 

Finally,  Ms.  Purdie,  we  certainly  would  like  to  work  more  closely 
with  you  to  ensure  that  the  CLEO  program  is  not  done  away  with. 
This  administration  does  not  have  discretion.  They  ought  to  call  it 
indiscretion,  because  it  seems  like  everything  they  do  is  wrong. 
When  it  comes  to  education  and  when  it  comes  to  programs  that 
will  actually  ensure  that  those  who  are  shut  out— I  mean  it  is  clear 
that  minority  students  have  done  much  better  once  they  have  en- 
tered an  institution,  became  acclimated,  had  some  remedial  and 
mentoring,  once  they  are  able  to  get  into  the  flow,  they  have  been 
able  to  achieve  very  well. 

If  we  did  everything  on  competitive  scores,  then  we  would  find 
that,  just  as  there  is  talk  of  a  national  test  to  find  out  where  we 
are  as  a  country,  we  could  save  that  money,  —because  I  could  tell 
them  where  the  highest  scores  are  going  to  come  out.  The  school 
districts  around  Princeton  University,  the  ones  up  in  Short  Hills  in 
my  neck  of  the  woods.  The  wealthy  communities  will  indeed  have 
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the  highest  scores  in  the  inn<  r  cities  and  Appalachia  and  the  rural 
parts  would  have  the  lower  scores. 

We  don't  have  to  go  through  a  national  testing  costly  system  to— 
I  could  tell  them  that,  and  let's  roll  the  money  into  making  rural 
and  urban  schools  better  rather  than  waste  money  on  a  national 
test,  because  we  could  almost  anticipate  what  the  conclusion  is 
going  to  be. 

But  I  think  that  we  certainly  need  to  give  opportunities  to  mi- 
nority and  rural  people,  foreign-born.  I  think  that  the  CLEO  pro- 
gram—I have  heard  about  it  for  many  years.  Indeed,  many  of  my 
friends,  who  are  successful  attorneys  and  in  the  legal  profession, 
have  actually  done  very  well  because  of  it.  So  we  will  be  fighting  to 
keep  that  program  afloat. 

Mr.  Roemer.  Once  again,  I  certainly  would  like  to  thank  all  of 
you  for  your  very  valuable  testimony.  We  look  forward  to  continue 
working  with  all  of  you.  Thank  you  very  much. 

At  this  time,  I  declare  the  meeting  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  1:55  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair.] 

[Additional  material  submitted  for  the  record  follows.] 
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June  12 ,  1991 


STATEMENT  OF  DEAN  JUDITH  AREEN  IN  SUPPORT  OF  REAUTHORIZATION  OF 
TITLES  IV  AND  IX  OF  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965,  AS  AMENDED 


I  an  Judith  Areen,  Executive  Vice  President  of  Georgetown 
University  and  Dean  of  the  Lav  Center ,  600  New  Jersey  Avenue , 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001.    This  statement  is  submitted  in 
response  to  your  request  for  information  from  schools  that  have 
benefitted  from  the  educational  programs  sponsored  by  Titles  IV 
and  IX  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 ,  as  amended.  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  these  programs  because 
they  have  had  a  significant  positive  impact  on  our  students  and, 
we  believe,  on  society  at  large. 

The  Clinical  Education  portion  of  Title  IX  has  been  particu- 
larly important  to  legal  education  and  to  the  nation.  Clinical 
programs  play  a  key  role  in  preparing  students  for  the  practice 
of  law  and  typically  provide  legal  services  to  disadvantaged 
members  of  our  society  at  the  same  time* 

Georgetown  University  Law  center  (GULC)  has  received  Title 
IX  grants  on  two  occasions.    Our  experience  with  both  illustrates 
the  value  of  the  program. 

One  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  help  schools  to  develop  new 
clinical  programs.    Georgetown  now  operates  the  largest  in-house 
clinical  program  in  America,  with  over  two  hundred  faculty, 
graduate  students,  and  law  students  representing  indigent  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  ten  different  programs.  This 
was  not  always  so.    Early  in  the  history  of  our  program,  we  saw 
the  need  to  expand  the  work  of  our  gender  discrimination  clinic 
to  provide  assistance  to  victims'  of  spousal  abuse.    Each  new 
clinic  program  is  an  experiment.    It  is  difficult  to  designate 
tuition  dollars  for  experimental  programs,    our  request  for  Title 
IX  funds  to  attempt  this  experiment  was  granted.    Now,  almost  ten 
ysars  later,  that  clinic  is  not  only  a  successful  educational 
program,  but  is  soon  to  be  the  major  provider  of  legal  assistance 
to  victims  of  spouse  abuse  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  * 

Title  IX  clinical  education  funding  also  enables  schools  to 
expand  existing  programs,    gulc  now  funds  the  majority  of  its 
clinical  proorams  from  tuition  dollars,    clinical  education, 
although  It  is  firmly  a  pert  of  our  curriculum,  must  compete  for 
funds,  therefore,  with  other  educational  needs  within  the  law 
school.    We  cannot  simply  raise  tuition  to  meet  all  of  those 
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nttdt.    currently,  gulc  spends  over  $2  million  annually  on 
clinical  education,  but  we  still  cannot  meet  all  of  the  student 
demand  for  clinical  education  courses  nor  the  demand  for  service 
from  the  community.    Schools  like  GULC  need  Title  XX  not  to 
create  new  clinical  programs,  but  to  continue  to  expand  existing 
programs.    This  year,  faced  wJ.tta  a  demand  from  state  legislatures 
nationwide  for  additional  assistance,  we  applied  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  for  funds  to  expand  our  state  legislation 
clinic.    Recognizing  GULC's  commitment  to  clinical  education  the 
Department  of  Education  awarded  us  a  grant. 

The  immediate  benefits  of  Title  IX  are  clear.    The  secondary 
and  unseen  benefits  of  Title  IX  are  the  ways  our  graduates  enrich 
the  quality  of  justice  in  their  home  communities.    Indeed,  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  our  graduates  who  participated  in  a  clinical 
program  continue  to  set  aside  a  part  of  their  working  lives  to 
better  their  community.    We  believe  that  Title  ix  is  a  major 
cause  of  that  commitment  in  law  schools  and  in  communities  all 
over  the  country. 

Title  IX  also  provides  funds  for  the  operation  of  the 
educational  programs  sponsored  by  the  Council  of  Legal  Education 
Opportunity  (CLEO) .    Georgetown  has  been  a  supporter  of  and 
participant  in  the  CLEO  program  from  its  inception.    We  have 
periodically  served  as  a  training  site  for  the  program  and  are 
doing  so  again  this  summer,    We  always  have  a  number  of  CLEO 
graduates  in  our  student  body.    There  are  a  total  of  10  at  the 
present  time,  and  we  have  had  .as  many  as  19  in  the  past.  CLEO 
remains  an  extremely  important  and  highly  effective  program.  It 
increases  the  pool  of  qualified  etudents  from  educationally 
disadvantaged  groups  and,  over  the  two  decades  of  itj  existence, 
it  has  contributed  significantly  to  diversification  in  the  legal 
profession.    The  need  for  CLEO  has  not  ended  and  we  at  Georgetown 
strongly  support  its  reauthorization. 

The  Title  IV  programs,  specifically,  the  Stafford,  SLS  and 
Perkins  Loans,  provide  the  basis  of  financial  support  for  our 
financially  needy  students.    The  College  Work  study  Program, 
although  smaller  in  scope,  is  nonetheless  a  critical  component 
for  those  participating  in  the  work  opportunities  the  program 
creates.    Title  IV  programs  supplement  students'  resources  and 
Georgetown's  aid,  enabling  our  students  to  obtain  the  financing 
they  need  to  attend  law  school. 

Although  Georgetown  Law  Center  has  committed  a  substantial 
portion  of  its  budget  to  financial  aid  we  are  nonetheless  unable 
to  meet  all  of  our  student  demand  for  financial  aid.    During  the 
1991  fiscal  year,  we  devoted  more  than  $3  million  of  our  funds  to 
financial  aid. 

During  that  same  year,  approximately  1,600  Georgetown  Law 
Center  students  borrowed  another  $14,750,000  from  the  Stafford 
and  SLS  loan  programs.  This  was  supplemented  by  $900,000  from 
the  Perkins  Loan  program,  which  provided  aid  to  some  385  stu- 
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dcnts.    The  College  Work  Study  program  offered  employment  to  160 
students,  who  earned  vigil  of  $250,000. 

Without  theee  fodtral  funds,  many  naady  atudanta  would  bo 
unabla  to  attand  lav  aohool.    Tha  raault  would  ba  a  raturn  to  an 
aconomlcally  homogeneous  atudant  body  at  Georgetown  and  at  othar 
lav  schools r  baoausa  only  thosa  who  could  afford  to  pay  tha 
aduoation  costs  out  of  pocket  would  ba  abla  to  attand.    If  this 
occurred r  our  long  racord  of  improving  aocass  to  legal  aduoation 
for  studants  of  all  backgrounds  would  falter.    Tha  legal  profes- 
sion and  tha  judiciary  would  become  even  less  able  to  represent 
the  interests  and  needs  of  our  increasingly  diverse  nation. 

Georgetown  University  Law  Center  strongly  supports  continue* 
ticn  of  and  renewed  funding  for  the  programs  sponsored  by  Titles 
IV  and  XX  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended.  Z 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  these  important  programs 
and  would  be  happy  to  provide  additional  information  or  assist 
you  in  any  other  areas  related  to  the  reauthorization  of  the  Act. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DEAN  ELLIOTT  S.  MELSTE3N  IN  SUPPORT  OF 
REAUTHORIZATION  OF  TITLE  IX 

I  am  Elliott  S.  Milstein,  the  Dean  of  American  University,  Washington  College  of  Law, 
4400  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016.  We  have  received  grants  from 
the  Clinical  Legal  Experience  Program  in  nearly  every  year  since  its  inception.  Because  I 
believe  that  the  benefits  obtained  by  the  use  of  this  money  in  (hit  school  typifies  what  has 
occurred  throughout  the  country,  I  will  describe  them  to  illustrate  the  important  effect  this 
program  has  had  on  the  improvement  of  the  system  by  which  the  United  States  educates  lawyers. 


Our  law  school  currently  offers  six  different  in-house  client-contact  clinical  programs,  ' 
serving  approximately  75  students.  Four  of  those  programs  were  started  and  a  fifth  was 
substantially  improved  with  grants  from  the  Title  DC  program.  In  each  case,  except  for  the 
program  for  which  we  are  currently  receiving  federal  funds,  the  law  school  continued  the 
program  with  its  own  funds  after  an  initial  period  of  receiving  federal  funds. 

An  in-house  client-contact  clinical  program  is  one  in  which  students  represent  real  clients 
in  real  legal  matters  in  the  context  of  a  law  school  operated  law  office,  supervised  and  taught 
by  faculty  members.  Because  the  faculty-student  ratio  in  such  programs  is  necessarily  small, 
usually  no  more  than  1:8,  and  because  such  programs  have  the  additional  costs  incidental  to 
running  a  law  office,  clinical  legal  education  is  substantially  more  expensive  than  the  traditional 
forms  of  legal  education.  However,  because  the  direct  benefits  to  students  (and  to  the  indigent 
clients  whom  they  represent)  are  so  manifest,  we  have  endeavored  to  find  ways  to  increase  the 
availability  of  clinical  education  at  our  school. 

Although  it  has  not  always  been  so,  it  is  now  nearly  universally  accepted  among  legal 
educators  that  clinical  education  plays  a  critically  important  role  in  completing  the  legal 
education  we  offer  our  students.  Increasingly  large  numbers  of  employers,  in~!jding 
government  agencies,  large  law  firms,  legal  services  organizations  both  civil  and  crimnal, 
prosecutor  offices  and  jolo  practitioners,  prefer  to  hire  students  who  have  benefitted  from 
clinical  education.  Every  national  study  of  the  role  of  law  schools  in  producing  more  competent 
and  more  ethical  practitioners  has  identified  the  expansion  of  clinical  programs  as  essential. 
Nevertheless,  the  high  cost  of  these  programs  has  prevented  nearly  every  law  school  from 
making  such  a  program  universally  available  to  its  students.  At  our  school  twice  as  many 
students  want  to  enroll  in  a  clinic  than  there  are  spaces. 

Even  so,  we  like  to  think  of  our  clinical  program  as  a  laboratory  enabling  the  law  school 
to  examine  the  practice  of  la*.  That  research  at  our  law  school  and  throughout  the  country  has  - 
led  to  a  range  of  curricular  reforms  that  have  benefitted  our  entire  educational  program  and  also 
has  permitted  clinical  teachers  to  offer  ideas  to  the  legal  profession  to  improve  the  practice  of 
law  in  the  same  way  that  professors  of  medicine  have  traditionally  done  for  medical 
practitioners.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  direct  benefits  to  the  students  enrolled  in  clinical 
programs,  there  are  indirect  benefits  to  all  of  our  students  and  to  the  profession  at  large. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  kinds  of  educational  programs  Title  IX  has  produced  and 
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continue!  to  support,  I  will  describe  the  program  at  our  school.  uaU  of  the  program  students 
are  assigned  and  given  fuU  nopoesibiliry  for  trrt  owe  clients,  Tbey  most  individually  and  in 
teams  with  a  faculty  member  on  an  intense  bads  throughout  the  life  of  the  caw.  Cam  an 
chosen  for  their  educational  value  and  cue.  loads  an  loot  quite  smalt  The  intensity  of  the 
supervision  ensures  the  competence  of  the  repremtuiao  and  aim  pannitatte  supervisor  to  M 
abour a  range  of  issues  that  derive  Iron  but  transcend  tte  individual  esse.  Because  we  believe 
uy  this  r^""1 — '  —  it  fprim  fnmnrtirs  and  basic  procsaioaaJ  valima  to 
beshaped,  issues  relating  to  professional  responsibility  and  the  lawyerclieet  relationship 
predominate  in  the  tupervision.  Of  course,  many  other  topics  are  dealt  with  as  well  but  none 
are  as  Important  u  teaching  students  appropriate  ethical  guidance  at  this  critical  time  in  their 

□CVGaOpfUflUL 

Each  if  the  programs  also  features  a  weekly  seminar  which  concentrates  on  the 
oevel^vent  cf  the  lawyering  prooeu  and  a  law  fiivn  wotting  which  enables  students  to  share 
their  experiences  on  cases  and  to  team  torn  each  ottv*.  U*  lawyering  process  curriculum 
includes  interviewing,  counseling,  strategic  planning,  tfcvdoping  case  theories,  to  investigation, 
negotiation,  oral  and  written  advocacy,  and  trial  skill'  such  as  closing  arguments  and  direct  and 
cross  examination. 

The  Criminal  Justice  Clink  involves  studems  in  both  sides  of  the  criminal  justice 
system.  In  one  semester  student*  defend  criminal  cases  and  in  the  other  they  prosecute.  Tide 
Kftmds  were  used  to  improve  tie  teaching  on  the  prosecution  side  of  the  program  and  enabled 
us  to  him  an  experienced  prosecutor  to  join  the  tearing  team  and  to  am*  teaching  materials 
to  accompany  that  experience.  This  program  is  now  AiUy  fttnded  by  the  law  school.  Graduates 
of  the  programs  have  become  prosecutm  and  publk  deft^^ 

throughout  the  country.  A  number  of  large  district  attorney  offices  actively  recruit  the  tradiiates 
of  our  program. 

The  Public  Interest  Law  Clinic,  which  was  created  through  the  support  of  a  Title  DC 
grant,  has  students  representing  veterans,  mostly  in  disability  cases,  before  the  Board  of 
Veterans  Appeals.  Faculty  and  students  from  our  program  were,  until  recently,  among  the  few 
lawyers  appearing  for  veterans  in  such  cases.  Our  clinic  has  done,  among  other  things, 
pioneering  work  involving  Post  Traumatic  Stress  Disorder  in  Vietnam  veterans.  This  program, 
too,  is  now  folly  funded  by  the  law  school. 

Our  Women  and  the  Law  Clink*  alio  once  supported  by  Title  DC  and  now  by  the  law 
school,  involves  students  in  the  representation  of  women  in  spouse  rimse,  support,  and  child 
neglect  cases  in  the  D.C.  Superior  Court  In  addition  to  providing  top  quality  representation 
to  its  clients,  the  students  and  faculty  involved  in  the  program  have  assisted  in  improving " 
practice  and  procedure  in  family  court.  Students  in  this  program  not  onl"  learn  how  to  handte 
these  difficult  cases  but  also  examine  the  role  of  women  in  the  legal  system. 


The  Appellate  Advocacy  Ctlnk  enables  students  to  brief  and  argue  cases  before  the  U.S 
Courts  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  and  the  D.C.  Circuits  and  before  the  Maryland  Court  of 
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Special  Appeals  and  the  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals.  The  judges  of  those  courts  continue  to 
compliment  our  faculty  for  the  consistently  high  quality  of  the  students'  oral  and  written 
advocacy.  As  in  all  of  our  clinics,  we  do  not  charge  fees  either  to  the  clients  or  to  the  courts. 
This  clinic  was  also  started  with  federal  fends  and  is  now  supported  by  the  law  school. 

The  International  Human  Rights  Clink*  beginning  its  second  year  and  supported  by 
Title  IX  with  a  three  year  grant,  is  an  exciting  new  program  which  brings  together  the  strengths 
of  our  international  human  rights  curriculum  with  Oat  of  our  clinical  program.  Students 
represent  clients  who  have  been  victimized  by  human  rights  abuses  in  other  countries  in  cases 
before  the  Inter- American  Human  Fights  Commission  and  in  political  refugee  and  asylum  cases. 

We  have  also  started  a  Tax  Clink.  We  were  able  to  start  this  clinic  because  we 
benefitted  from  another  federal  program.  The  Treasury  Department  awarded  us  an  attorney-in- 
residence  for  the  past  academic  year.  This  enabled  us  to  free  up  a  tax  professor  from  other 
teaching  duties  to  initiate  this  new  program  involving  students  representing  clients  before  the  Tax 
Court.  Each  of  these  cases  involved  small  amounts  of  money  for  working  people  who  otherwise 
would  have  been  unrepresented.  We  are  now  searching  for  grant  support  to  enable  us  to 
continue  this  successful  program. 

These  programs  typify  those  created  in  the  nation's  law  schools  with  the  help  and 
encouragement  of  this  very  useful  and  relatively  inexpensive  federal  program.  I  am  confident 
that  the  deans  of  law  schools  from  nearly  every  state  can  tell  a  similar  tale.  Accordingly,  I  urge 
the  reauthorization  of  Title  K  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  I  also  urge  the  continuation  of  the 
recent  change  in  the  program  which  permits  three  year  grants,  enabling  law  schools  better  to 
assess  the  programs  and  to  try  to  assemble  the  resources  necessary  for  their  continuation. 
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TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  POST-SECONDARY  EDUCATION 


OF  THE 

EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  COMMITTEE 

OF  THE 

UNITED  STATE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


PRESENTED  BY 
ROBERT  A.  CHAIM,  ArtaO. 

ON  BEHALF  OF 

McGEORGE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 
UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  PACIFIC 
3200  FIFTH  AVENUE 
SACRAMENTO,  CA  95817 
(916)  739-7177 
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TISTIM0MY  BITORB  TBI 


subcommittee  om  post-sbcomdak  education 


Or  THE  EDUCATION  AMD  LIBOR  COMMITTEE 

or  thb  u.s.  Houai  or  unuunmTZVis 


presented  by 

Robert  Chain 
UOP  McGeorge  School  of  Lav 
3200  Fifth  Avenue 
Sacramento,  California  95817 


On  behalf  of  HcGeorge  School  of  Lav  (of  the  University  of  the 
Pacific)  it  is  a  privilege,  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  provide  this 
testimony  in  support  of  re-authorization  of  the  Patricia  Roberts 
Harris  Graduate  and  Professional  study  Fellowship  Program  —  as 
originally  authorized  by  Part  B  of  Title  IX  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended  —  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Post- 
Secondary  Education  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives. 

I  should  like  to  think  that  this  task  falls  to  me  for  reasons 
that  extend  beyond  the  arbitrary.  Permit  me  to  introduce  myself 
and  our  testimonial  strategy  briefly.  As  Assistant  Dean  at 
McGeorge,  with  administrative  responsibility  for  minority  affairs, 
I  have  been  the  Patricia  Roberts  Harris  (PRH)  Institutional 
Director  here  since  the  inception  of  the  Program  in  1978.  With 
assistance  from  faculty  and  other  administrator*,  I  have  drafted 
all  of  our  PRH  proposals  —  eleven  of  thirteen  of  which  have  been 
successful;  and  I  have  had  primary  responsibility  for  recruitment, 
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counselling  and  supervision  of  the  fellow*  in  residence.  por 
further  detail  about  my  educational  and  experiential  background, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  my  curriculum  vitae,  which  is  attached  to 
this  narrative  testimony  in  the  EXHIBIT  on  pages  A-120-121.  Though 
not  a  lawyer,   I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  vast  disparity  between 
ethnically  proportional  representation  and  the  past  and  current 
composition  of  the  practicing  bench  and  bar,  of  the  desperate  need 
for  enhanced  representation  in  the  profession  of  law  by  under- 
represented  segments  of  our  society.   This  is  the  raison  d'etre  for 
the  PRH  Program  (in  law  as  well  as  in  other  disciplines),  and  our 
commitment    to    it    manifests    our    institutional    commitment  to 
educational    affirmative    action    generally,        Hhile  complete 
statistics  are  not  available  for  all  of  the  years  of  the  existence 
of  PRH,   the  numbers  that  are  available  indicate  that  HcGeorge 
School  of  Law  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  institutional 
participants   in  the  Program.      We  are  extrsmely  proud  of  the 
successes  of  each  one  of  our  PRH  Fellows. 

Those  successes  and  that  pride  are  clearly  articulated  in  our 
grant  proposals.  Hence,  accompanying  this  narrative  testimony,  as 
an  exhibit,  is  a  copy  of  our  "Application  to  Participate  . . .  -  for 
the  upcoming,  1991-92  academic  year,  along  with  selected 
appendices.  The  Subcommittee  is  respectfully  urged  to  peruse  that 
EXHIBIT,  for  it  details  each  and  every  aspect  of  the  PRH  Program  at 
HcGeorge  School  of  Law;  this  narrative  will  make  specific  reference 
to  it  throughout. 

While  the  Program  was  originally  conceived  as  the  Graduate  and 
Professional  Opportunities  Progru  (or  G*POP)  and  bo  existed  for 
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several  yearn  before  Secretary  Harris's  nana  was  given  to  it,  we 
would  take  the  liberty  of  reminding  the  Congress,  at  the  very 
outset,  that  the  language,  "and  Professional, ■  has  manifested  an 
integral  aspect  of  the  original  Congressional  intent  and  should 
remain  so.  while  the  American  ce*nunity  of  lega'  education  does 
not  take  issue  with  the  national  need  for  enhanced  numbers  of 
graduate  degrees  to  be  awarded  to  members  of  groups  traditionally 
under-represented,  wa  respectfully  assert  that  the  concomitant  need 
for  enhanced  numbers  of  Juris  Doctor  degree  recipients,  emanating 
from  these  selfsame  groups,  is  no  less  pressing,  For  statistical 
and  other  verification  of  that  need,  see  pages  26  through  33  of  the 
EXHIBIT. 

By  far,  the  sturdiest  and  most  convincing  arguments  for 
continued  nurture  of  minority  law  students  under  the  auspices  of 
the  PRH  Program  are  the  successes  of  those  who  have  been  supported 
by  it.  Each  of  the  PRH  Fellows  represents  a  net  increase  in  the 
number  of  lav  students  nationally,  representative  of  the  Program's 
-target  groups"  (see  EXHIBIT,  pp.  19-22),  insofar  as  the  financial 
need  test,  which  is  a  prerequisite  to  participation,  indicates  that 
the  fellows  could  not  have  attended  McGeorge  were  it  not  for  PRH. 
The  EXHIBIT'S  *  Introduction"  (pp.  i-v)  provides  somo  dramatic 
detail  about  the  fellows  as  a  group.  The  roster  of  twenty-nine 
fellows  who  hava  attended,  or  are  attending,  McGeorge  (pp.  ii-iv) 
tells  an  even  fuller  story;  the  biographical  u^tail — from  admission 
to  law  school  to  advancement  to  the  very  pinnacles  of  the  practice 
of  law— articulates  a  lucid  record  of  success. 

The  truly  remarkable  success  of  the  PRH  Program  at  McGeorge  is 
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farther  detailed  In  the  taction  that  rilatu  to  passage  on 
professional  admission  (bar)  exaainations  and  placement  (pp.  26- 
29).  A  95%  passage  rate  on  the  tough  California  Bar  Examination 
for  Black  and  Rlipanic  PRH  Fallows  and  a  placamant  rata  of  100%  of 
those  admitted  to  practice  has  exceeded  the  expectations  of  avan 
the  bo  it  optimistic. 


For  thasa  raasons  and  others  detailed  in  the  attached 
proposal,  the  Patricia  Roberts  Harris  Fellowship  Prograsi  should  be 
re-authorised  under  Part  B  of  the  new  Higher  Education  Act. 
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EXHIBIT 

UOP  McGeorge  School  of  Law 
Application  to  Participate 
in  the 

Patricia  Roberts  Harris 
Fellowship  Program 

Spring,  1990-91 


Robert  A.  Chaim 
Institutional  Director 


McGeorge  School  of  Law 
University  of  the  Pacific 
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Tha  Ncoeorge  School  of  Law,  of  the  Univereity  of  tho  Paoific,  it  pieaeed 
to  eubmit  this  application  for  Fellowahip  aeeietenoe  under  tho  Patricia  Roberta 
Harrie  (PBH)  Pailowahlp  Program,  «a  authorised  by  part  B  of  Titla  XX  of  tha 
Highar  Education  act  of  1965,  aa  amended.  Since  tha  School  of  taw  la  tha  only 
antity  within  tha  Univereity  that  aeeka  participation  in  PRH,  we  apply  baaed 
•oleiy  on  tha  paat  and  praaant  af  forta  made  by  Hcoeorge  School  of  Law  to  achieve 
tha  Program' a  atatad  objeotiver  to  inoraaaa  aooaaa  into  profaaaional  education 
laading  to  amployment  by  eerving  meabero  of  minority  groupa  that  hava 
traditionally  bean  underraprasented  among  tha  recipianta  of  tha  profaaaional  law 
dagraa.  Xt  tha  outeet,  it  ia  atatad  that  tha  " target  groupa"  foeuaed  upon  by  thli 
application  are  Biepenic- Americana  and  Black-Americana. 

Thia  application  aarvea  a  dual  purpoae.  On  tha  one  hand,  it  aeaka  ranawal 
of  fiva  (5)  rallowahips  whieh  ware  grantad  for,  and  began,  during  the  1989-90  and 
1990-91  academic  yaara.  On  tha  othar  hand,  it  ia  an  application  for  tan  (10)  new 
Pallowahipa.  It  ia  imperative  that  tha  secretary  and  tha  other  avaluatora 
understand  that  thia  ia  not  an  inflated  propoeal. 

KoOeorge  currently  Liaa  ten  <10)  PRH  Fallowa  in  raaidanca  and  hae  awarded 
aightaan  (1$)  Fallowa  the  Degree  of  Juria  Doctor  ainca  the  incaption  of  tha 
Program.  Five  of  tho  tan  Fallowa  in  reaidonee  ara  axpected  to  receive  the  Dagraa 
of  Juria  Dootcr  on  Nay  25.  1991,  whieh  will  bring  the  total  of  Mcoeorge  Harria 
alumni  to  twenty-three  (23)  at  that  time. 

so  far  aa  we  are  able  to  aaeartain  from  tha  annual  raporta  relaased  by  tha 
Department  of  Education,  OOP  KoOaorge  school  of  Law  haa  baen  the  a  ingle  moat 
eucceseful  participant  in  the  PBS  Program  among  American  inetitutiooa  of  legal 
education.  That  ia  to  aay  that  we  hava  recruited,  educated  and  graduated  more 
aembere  of  undor-repreeented  groupa  into  tha  legal  profeaaion  through  prh  than 
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any  ©*h«r  institutional  participant,  am  boyood  tho  eooflnos  of  tho  dioclplino 
of  law,  tho  dogroo  of  iuooui  roalisod  by  Initial ly-rocruitod  Follow,  at  Kcdoorga 
cooparoo  vary  favorably  with  oU  othor  Institutional  participants  in  ran.  No 
bolloro  that  this  rooord  of  ouoeoss  pmtsti,  by  far,  tho  slnglo  ■oat  oosvolling 
arguonnt  in  fator  of  tho  Award  of  additional  nm  fellowships  to  MoOoorgo  School 
of  Uw.  with  tho  oncouraggomt  and  aaalotaneo  of  tho  School  of  Law,  tho 
ovoxvholoing  majority  of  our  Fellow*  has  tranoforwd  m  support  fro*  mto 
dollars  Into  unlquo  pattorns  of  individual  aoooavllalawnt  and  rorolation  of 
profoasioAal  goals,  goals  unattainablo  abtant  that  support.  Woro  it  not  for  opaoo 
constraints,  wo  would  liko  to  provldo  horo  a  full  biography  for  oaeh  of  tho 
follows.  But  alnoo  that  la  not  foaolblo,  wo  Introduoo  thoa  to  you  in  suanary  on 
Tabla  Ko.  l  as  follows i 


<l)     MM  Of 

in  ** 


ttooioityri 
1  oooo 


tm  of  i 

M  full 


SMO  inUmUM 
■juoi  a  »  aupMio 


WiliimUUwoirritiui,  o^mrlailu 
Mirot  oooloyooot 


Ul 

XIX  in 

1*1 

Oi 

III 

121 

Jorooo  u*iu% 

ClO-lMtMMU 
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Hhat  la  evident  from  this  table  la  that:  <1)  23  of  tha  26  McGeoroa 
Fellowe—or  96t-.progreesod  or  are  progressing  satisfactorily  through  thalr 
acadealc  programs*  (2)  It  have  earned  tha  degree  of  Jurla  Doctor;  an  additional 
five  ara  anticipated  to  receive  thalra  In  May  of  1ft  1/  <3)  tha  advanced  Fallows 
have  experienced  a  divereity  of  curricula*,  co-cwrloular  and  extra-curricular 
actlvltlee  while  in  law  school,  (4)  several  of  tha  rallowa  (neat  notably  tnglish, 
aan^ras  and  Poape)  have  riaaa  to  tha  highest  of  lav  school  acaoaaUc  anhlarranwait  ej 
and,  (S)  all  of  thoee  fallows  who  havo  baan  adalttod  to  tha  bar  ara  now  engaged 
in  tba  Act  Ira  practice  of  law. 

Anothar  nottworthy  bench  aark  of  tha  auocaaa  of  tha  Karris  Prograa  at 
Mcoeorge  occurred  during  19«9.  ona  of  tha  thraa  flrat  rallowa  that  wa  recruited 
roaa  to  tha  vary  aumit  of  auocaaa  in  tha  lagal  profaaalon— only  sight  yaara 
aftar  graduation  and  admission  to  practlca.  Jarona  English  was  slaotsd  by  his 
ssnlor  colleagues  to  tha  position  of  Partner  In  tha  highly  prestigious  law  fira 
of  Pillsbury,  Madison  and  tutro,  tha  ninth  largsst  in  tha  Unltsd  itatss.  This 
contribution  by  pm  to  ths  alnusculs  nuabsr  of  Hacks  that  participate  in  tha 
laadsrshlp  of  ths  nation's  praalsr  law  fins  la  nothing  short  of  remarkable. 

Minority  programs  at  tfOP-RcOeorge  School  of  Law  ara  relatively  modest  in 
tare*  of  raw  nunbere  but  ara  coaalttsd,  vigorous  and  enthusiastic  in  oontant.  Wa 
ara  plaaasd  and  proud  to  stand  upon  our  record  of  success  in  this  Application  for 
tha  additional  .upport  that  i.  crucial  to  sustain  tha  auocaaa  of  tba  Patricia 
Roberts  Harris  rsllowahip  Prograa  at  DOP-NcOaorga  school  of  taw. 
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(A)  TBI  Ml lllii Ml  OOmiTKPfT  TO  MHT  MlKmm  MDDli 

>m  mo  rmm 

codification  o£  institutional  eotsaitaant  to  minority  goal*  took  placa  at 
KcOaorga  during  1972.  During  tha  fall  of  that  yaar,  Damn  Gordon  D.  sehabar 
charged  a  Task  Tore a  on  Minority  Affairs 

to  aurvay  tha  axlating  program  and  to  maXa  rscomma ndatlons  eoncarnlng 
tha  future  handling  of  racrultmant.  admiaaiona,  advancamnt,  educational 
programs  and  financial  aaaiatanca1 

with  regard  to  minority  etudente.  While  tha  eetabliehment  of  thia  Tart  rorca  doaa 

not  mark  tha  ganaaia  of  our  affirmatlTa  action  afforta,   it  doaa  eonatltutm  a 

aignlfieant  landmark  in  tha  evolution  of  inetitutionally-coordinated  afforts 

designed 

to  lneraaaa  tha  flow  into  tha  practice  of  law  of  •ttorneye  who  arm 
idantif  lad  with,  and  win  hopafully  eerve  and/or  provide  laadarahlp  and 
anoouragmmant  to,  minority  groups  in  a  ganaral  population  which  now 
auffera  from  lack  of  lagal  rapraaantatlon  within  thalr  ranks.* 

Whlla  tha  aubatantlal  recruitment  afforta  of  KcQeorge  School  of  Law  arm  to  ba 

diaeueaed  In  Section  <B)  balow,  othar  manlfaatatlona  of  institutional  cooaltaant 

to  tha  above-atated  goal  will  now  ba  addraaaad. 

(1)  Minority  admission  a 

As  a  dlract  raault  of  tha  Minority  Affalra  Taak  rorca  final  raport,  laauad 

Febt-ary  2,  1973  (and  included  aa  Appendix  1  In  thia  application),  a  Minority 

Affalra  Committee  vaa  eetebUehed,   whoaa  charga  and  jurladictlon  axtand  to 

mattara  of  raoruitmant,   retention,   financial  aid  and  placement,  ona  of  lta 

primary  reeponeibiUtiee  ia  to  review  appllcatlona  for  admlaaion  which  ara 

submittal  by  minority  etudente.  All  applicationa  ara  initially  acraonod  by  tha 

ragular  Admlaaions  Committee  according  to  an  adalaaione  procadura  which  ia 

daacribad  on  Pagaa  28-32  of  tha  currant  McOmorg*  School  of  law  Catalog  (Appandix 

2).   Thoaa  applicationa  that   ara   idantif iad   aa   having  cocoa   from  minority 

eandldataa  which  ara  not  accaptad  by  tha  ragular  Admiaaiona  Commlttaa  ara 

automatically  forwarded  to  tha  Minority  Affalra  Commlttaa  for  further,  mora 

1        Tum*  os  Minority  ktUlza  ('Ttak  fw»'),  NfiOoorgo  School  at  Low,  ro*n*tyf  1171. 
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thorough  review,  ijgroemootlvo  of  nomoj mat  nisilsml  Isle 

ths  Minority  Affaire  committee  (MAC)  ii  composed  of  ili  faculty 
two  administrators  and  three  itvomti.  The  committee  thoroughly  examines  each 
applicant '•  file,  looking  especially  to  indication*  of  maturity  gained  and 
industry  demonstrated  in  areas  of  pursuit  othor  than  educational  omi  and  to 
indications,  of  oducatiooal  or  economic  disadvantage  or  both.  Factors  examined  by 
ths  MM,  which  My  have  oscapsd  tho  attention  of  tho  roguiar  Admissions 
Committee,  Include  espioyment  history,  community  involves***,  military  service 
and  extra-curricular  loader  ship.  The  Mac  directly  contacts  individual  applicants 
in  pursuit  of  additional  information  to  be  considered  in  the  Committee's 
deliberations.  Most  frequently,  this  contact  is  made  by  the  student  member  of  the 
committee  who  shares  ethnicity  with  the  applicant. 

Whan  the  committee  has  completed  its  review  of  the  application,  it  makes 
written  recommendation  to  the  regular  Admissions  committee.  Historically,  the 
Admissions  committee  has  acted  favorably  on  100%  of  those  MAO  recoemendatioas, 
ultimately  resulting  in  doiens  of  offers  of  admission  each  year  that  would  not 
otherwise  be  attended. 

The  institutional  commitment  of  Mcoeorge  school  of  Law  tc  meet  the  needs 
of  minority  atudmnts  le  also  manifested  through  various  forme  of  reaching  cut  to 
undergraduate  and  younger  students.  Member*  of  the  faculty  have  formed  a 
speakers'  pool  that  is  drawn  upon  by  educational  institutions  (often,  grammar  and 
high  schools),  public  serrice  groups  and  others.  Minority  Affairs  committee 
members  make  themselves  available  to  speak  on  iasuss  of  particular  interest  to 
potential  minority  applicants,  such  as  constitutional  law  topics,  the  need  for 
enhanced  representation  in  the  legal  prof  ■■■ion  by  underreprescntcd  group*  and- 
of  course— opportunities  in  law  for  minor  it  la*. 

outreach  to  these  who  have  decided  to  apply  to  law  school  but  who  may  not 
know  about  or  be  considering  MeOeorgo  is  also  extremely  important.  The  Law  School 
Admission  service,  through  its  candidate  Aeferral  Service,  offere  each  year  to 
member  school*  computer-generated  searohes  for  potential  law  school  applicants 
who  have  indicated  that  they  would  like  to  be  connected  by  law  schools  intercctcd 
in  receiving  an  application,  tech  year,  Mcoeorge  subscribes  to  the  Candidate 
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Referral  Service  to  identify  qualified  minority  oandldatas  throughout  too  united 
States-  The  School'!  catalog,  application,  scholarship  and  financial  aid 
handbook,  and  ether  informational  matoriala  are  forwarded  to  those  ao-identlf lad, 
along  with  an  accompanying  letter  encouraging  their  consideration  of  HoOeorge. 
Thai,  through  every  available  resource,  Hcoeorge  attempts  to  ldantify  and  raaoh 
all  qualiflad  minority  applicants  in  tha  united  states. 
(2)  academic,  Pisaocial  and  Social  Support 

OOF-Mooeorge  tohool  of  Law  haa  long  boon  oognltant  of  tho  fact  that 
attraction  and  admission  of  minority  studants  mark  only  tha  initial  stops  in 
assisting  mascara  from  undarraprasantad  groups  in  entering  tha  prof  •■■ion  of  Uw. 
Tha  provision  of  aoadamle,  financial  and  social  support  is  at  laaat  of  aqual 
importanca.  eandldataa  admitted,  but  disqualified  beoauae  of  sub-standard 
aeadamio  performance  (for  whatever  raaaon)  oontributa  llttla  toward  tha  goals 
atatad  by  tha  Patricia  Roberts  Harris  rallowship  Program,  ty  tha  aama  toksn, 
atudanta  who  ara  inadequately  prsparad  for  success  oa  bar  examinations  and 
subsequent  admission  to  practlca  cannot  anhanca  reproeentation.  KoOaorga  haa 
manlfastad  its  awareness  of,  and  eoneavn  for,  such  spaclal  naada  through  tha 
prevision  of  formidabla  programs  of  acadamie  aeeietanee. 

Academic  aasistanca  st  KoOaorga  haa  coma  tobaa  joint  renture  of  atudanta, 
faculty  and  administrators.  At  its  cantar  is  a  Studant  Coordinator  and  a  group 
of  advanced,  honor  atudanta  who  serve  as  Academic  Aeslstants,  but  intimate 
Involvement  and  dlract  participation  by  tha  faculty  ara  asaantlal  to  tha 
Program's  success.  It  is  sdminiatarad  by  tha  Assistant  Daan  for  Students.  Kaon 
aoadaaUc  yaar,  ha  appoints  a  Studant  coordinator,  salaetlng  from  among 
individuals  who  hava  damonstratad  commitaant  to  tha  program— notably  acadamie  and 
social  laadara,  oftan  from  tha  minority  studant  body— with  sufficient  tima, 
talant  and  dedication  to  contributa  to  tha  Program.  in  turn,  tha  studant 
Coordinator,  in  consultation  with  and  with  tha  approval  of  tha  Assistant  Daan, 
recruits  a  ataff  of  aeadamio  Assistants.  All  Assistants  and  tha  coordinator  arm 
paid,  at  tha  rata  sat  for  faculty  rasaareh  aaalstanta  (a  rata  hlghar  than  utber 
studant  amployeaa  oa  campus),   for  their  preparation  and  presentation  time. 
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Support  aervicoa  era  also  provided  by  the  office  of  student  services.  Walls  tha 
original  (first  generation)  Minority  Tutorial  Program  waa  operated  also  at 
oxoluaively  by  atudonto,  it  haa  evolved  substantially  ainea  ita  inception  and  it 
continues  to  mature. 

Reflection  upon  tha  hiatory  of  thet  evolution  reveals  the  level  of  commitment 
et  McGeorge  to  aoademlc  eseletanca  es  an  imperative  and  essential  ingredient  of 
affirmative  action  and  to  affirmative  action  itaeif.  During  1983  an  ad  hoe 
committee  waa  assembled  to  review  and  make  recomendationa  concerning  the 
Minority  Tutorial  Program.  The  coamittee  conalatad  of  faculty  members, 
administrators  and  minority  etudanta.  it  broadened  the  •cope  of  tha  program, 
added  exclusive  eligibility  requirements,  and  generally  enhanced  it— under  the 
new  rubric,  the  Minority  Academic  Aaeiatance  Program  (MAX?) .  While  those  (second 
generation)  ouiefeiinea  are  reproduced  in  Appendix  3,  they  ware  superseded  by  vote 
of  the  full  faculty  on  March  1,  l9fl  when  it  approved  new  (third  generation) 
Guidelines  for  the  Minority  Academic  Assistance  Jrogram,  guidelinee  which  are 
attached  hereto  ae  Appendix  4. 

These  new  Guidelines  manifaat  tha  product  of  two  yeare  of  aaaiduoua  atudy, 
vigoroue  debate  and  eareful  deliberation.  Thie  revieion  procaaa  waa  initiated 
in  the  Spring  of  1908  at  the  regueat  of  the  nan  of  the  School  of  Law,  partially 
because  the. Program  had  not  undergone  thorough  review  for  fifteen  years  and 
partially  in  reaponao  to  soma  adverse  reaction  to  the  Program  by  a  few  non- 
minority  membera  of  tha  etudent  body,  in  short,  the  Dean  urged  tha  faculty  to 
revlelt  tha  whole  issue  of  minority  academic  assistance.  To  produce  this  -third 
generation*  program,  tha  Minority  Affairs  Committee  appointed  a  second  ad  hoc 
committee  to  review,  evaluate  and  re-draft  the  cuideiinaa.  That  committee,  too, 
waa  composed  of  members  of  the  faculty,  the  administration  and  the  atudent  body. 
Xta  memberahip,  though,  included  representation  by  non-minority— as  well  aa 
minority — students . 

The  new  ffuicfeiinsa,  which  the  secretary  ia  urged  to  review  carefully,  enhance 
the  program  even  further,  first,  they  re-affirm  exclusive  eligibility  criteria, 
but  look  to  the  profeaaion    (i.e.,   the  ABA) ,    rather  than  tha  cenaue,  for 
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definition  of  target  group*,  reiyinq  upon  historical  uader-representation.3 
Second*  they  increase  active  participation  by  the  faculty,  espousing  a 
cooperative  team* approach. 4  Third,  they  more  clearly  define  the  peer  aaaletence 
that  ie  provided  by  upper-division  students.1  Throughout,  they  increase  the 
institutional  resources  that  support  the  program,  both  human  and  financial. 

In  the  midst  of  the  current,  national  trend  of  retrenchment  and  general 
diminution  of  rigorous  affirmative  action  efforts,  our  faculty's  policy  decision 
has  been  courageous  and  aggressive,  it  hae  been  said  that  affirmative  action  at 
the  admission  threshold  that  is  not  sustained  through  academic  support  can  be 
acre  detrimental  than  no  affirmative  action  whatsoevsr.  MeOeorge's  commitment 
to  academic  assistance  manifests,  above  all,  its  dedication  to  contributing  to 
diversity  in  the  profeeeion.  Though  not  voluminous ,  tha  academic  and  vocational 
attainments6  of  our  minority  students  and  alumni  seem  to  suggest  that  our 
faculty  has  chosen  the  proper  path. 

MAX*  sessions  are  designed  to  sharpen  analytical  skills  through  small- 
group,  participatory  review  of  all  subjects  that  are  taught  during  the  first  year 
of  law  school;  one-on-one  assistance  is  offered  as  supplementation.  Sessions 
meet  regularly  on  the  campus,  typically  on  weekends  in  order  to  provide  maximum 
access  to  studsnts  from  both  the  Day  and  Evening  divisions.  Faculty  who  teach  in 
tha  first-yasr  curriculum  contribute  to  thesa  sessions,  both  by  leading  them 
themselves  and  by  conferring  with  advanced  students  who  lead  others.  PRH  Fellows 
have  also  been  deeply  involved  with  KAAP,  both  »s  participants  and  aa  leaders. 

During  1*62-83,  toilette  Garcia,  a  0»POff  (i.e.,  Karris)  Fellow*  served  aa  co- 
director  of  the  Hinority  Tutorial  Program.  Zt  was  directed  by  Mr.  oenaro  Ramlres, 
another  G'FOP  Fellow,  during  1985-86.  Othello  Curry  ill,  still  another  Harris 
Fellow,  served  as  student  Coordinator  of  maap  during  1987-88;  and  this  ysar's 
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Student  Coordinator,  third-year  aarrle  fallow  Ginger  ortia,  ia  playing  a  key  role 
10  the  Program's  tranaltlon.  The  Harria  Fellove— many  of  whoa  have  rlamnnat  rated 
academic  superiority,  great  industry  and  a  apecial  commitment  to  MAAP-- have 
obviously  been  major  contributors  to  the  Program. 

Xn  anticipation  of  faculty  approval  of  the  proposed  (now  current)  ouitfelinee, 
the  Program  hae  been  directed  thla  year  (1990-91)  according  to  prinelplee 
manifested  in  the  new  draft.  Prof  actor  Brian  Landsbexg,  the  chair  of  Mac,  hae 
been  the  of  Faculty  Advisor,  sharing  dutlaa  with  Profoeeor  John  Myers,  nim 
invaluable  participation  haa  extended  from  offering  tutorial  eeeelone  himeelf  and 
advising  student  coordinator  ortia  to  working  with  the  Aaaletant  oean  on  the 
tranaltlon  of  the  Program' a  adminletratlon. 

Together,  the  Aaaletant  Dean,  the  Faculty  Advisor,  other  members  of  the 
Minority  affaire  committee  and  the  Student  Coordinator  hare  mounted  the  meet 
thorough  and  diverss  program  of  academic  aeels  ce  in  the  hietory  of  MAAP.  the 
announcement  and  cohedulo  of  small-group  emeet«.  for  the  winter  Quarter  of  1990- 
»1  le  attached  aa  Appendix  S;  attendance  roetere  and  regularly  oonducted  etudent 
evaluations  indicate  a  high  degree  of  aatlsf action  with  the  Program.  Yet  it 
contlnuee  to  evolve?  meet  recently,  a  pilot,  faculty  mentoring  program—an 
additional  enhancement— hae  been  aponaored  by  the  McOeorgo  Black  Law  studente 
Aeeociation.  It  la  currently  being  coneidared  by  the  committee  for  formal 
integration  into  MAAP.  in  short,  the  combination  of  lnatitutional  commitment, 
vigoroue  and  creative  faculty  aupport  and  anthuelaetic  student  participation  haa 
reaulted  in  the  continuous  refinement  of  MAAP  into  what  may  become  a  model  for 
affective  aoademio  asaletance  in  legal  education. 

affective  written  expression  haa  long  been  recognised  ae  e  Particular 
academic  area  that  la  problematical  for  many  minority  etudent c.  Nearly  fifteen 
yeare  ago,  the  school  of  Law  initiated  a  unique  reaponse  to  thie  problem.  This 
program  of  academic  aaaietance  involved  the  hiring  of  an  individual  with  academic 
credentials  in  tngliah  competition  to  complement  the  lav  faculty.  The  school  of 
Law  haa  thus  assured  the  availability  of  a  member  of  the  profeeeional  staff  to 
deal  specifically  with  problems  that  students  have  in  preparation  for  and  the 
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writing  of  both  law  school  and  bar  eraainatlona.  Through  a  mm***  of  paatlngs 
and  bullatl&g,  this  individual's  availability  la  mama  known >  many  students 
consult  with  hi*  voluntarily,  whlla  othara  are  refarred  by  members  of  tha 
substantive  law  faculty. 

A  major  facet  of  aeadaaile  aaaiatanea  at  KoOaorg*  iavolvaa  writing 
workshops.  Thata  ara  regularly  aehaduiad  during  tha  academic  year,  naat  weekly, 
and  concentrate  on  tha  parealvad  needs  of  tha  participating  students,  tha  primary 
araa  of  focua  la  upon  tha  writing  of  law  school  examiaatlona.  Tha  academlo 
aaaiatanea  faculty  laada  thaaa  ralatlvaly  informal  workahopa.  Ivan  though  thay 
ara  of  farad  without  academic  credit,  participation  haa  baan  good. 

During  a  typical  workshop,  a  alngla  anamination  quaation  la  analyaad.  Thla  . 
analysis  may  taka  a  varlaty  of  forma.  Slnea  all  naat  axaalnatlona  ara  kapt  on 
f  116  aa  a  matte,  of  policy  la  tha  Law  Library  at  McCeorge,  tha  workahopa  hava  no 
dearth  of  matarlal  for  analysis. 

ona  approach  la  to  examine  a  "fact  pattern"  and  diaoovar  altarnatlva  avanuaa 
of  rssponso  to  tha  questions  posed.  Another  approach  la  to  analyse  critically 
both  suecaaaful  and  unauccaaaful  attosrpta  at  rasponsas  to  thoaa  "fact  patterns." 
at  ill  anothar  la  to  attampt  to  adit  and  ravlaa  an  untuooaaaful  attempt,  in  a 
eooparatlva  effort*  In  order  to  dlacovar  traps  and  pitfalls  that  othar  atudanta 
axpsrlanoa  in  responding  to  axamlnatlon  quaatlona.  za  short,  tha  writing 
workshops  ara  daaignad  to  provlda  Insights  Into  tha  anatomy  of  tha  axamlnatlon- 
wrlting  proeeaa  and— aore  generally—the  thinking  prooaaaaa  lnvolvad  in  lagal 
problem-solving.  During  tha  past  fiva  yaars,  additional  writing  workahopa, 
avaiiabis  axolualvaly  to  minority  atudsnts,  hava  baan  aehaduiad  aa  intagral  parts 
of  tha  Minority  Academic  aaaiatanea  Program. 

As  with  tha  MM»  and  tha  individual  counseling  program,  rasponaa  to  tha 
writing  workahopa  haa  baan  positive  at  MoGoorgs  school  of  Law.  tt  is  far  from 
oolncldantal  that  tha  individual  described  above,  with  tha  background  In 
expository  writing,  was  ehoaen  to  be  the  Institutional  Director  of  tha  PRfl 
Fellowship  Program  at  tha  school  of  taw.  A  discussion  of  his  general 
rasponslbllltlSH  and  tha  role  that  he  plays  with  tha  m  rellowo  follows  in 
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tfhllo  McOeorge  school  of  Uw  hAt  been  highly  euccoeeful  in  attracting  and 
retaining  qualified  minority  etudente  (aa  will  bo  dmemtrittd  in  Sect lone  <c), 
(H)  and  <K) )  t  tho  overall  percentage  that  thoy  reproeont  in  the  atudant  bodyr 
whlla  near  tho  national  median,  la  not  aa  high  aa  wo  would  liko  It  to  bo.  Tho 
primary  roaoon  for  tho  relatively  low  percentage  of  minority  atudonta  rag l •tared 
at  Mcoeorge  i»  vary  elmplot  it  la  a  mattor  of  money.  Aa  a  divielon  of  tho 
Vnlvoralty  of  tho  Pacific,  a  prlvato  lnatltution  of  higher  education,  Kcoeorge 
muet  levy  a  roiativoly  high  tuition:  epproxiaatoly  $13,400  for  the  19*1-92 
academic  year,  In  tho  context  of  competing  for  highly  quallflad  minority 
atudonta,  thia  tuition  figure  proaonta  a  particular  impediment,  aapoclally  in 
light  of  tho  fact  that  McOeorgc  aharoa  tho  stata  of  California  with  tho  four 
public  law  eehoola  of  tho  Univerelty  of  California  eyetem,  which  ara  ablO  to 
of  for  atrong  program  of  legal  education  at  a  rate  of  approximately  one-fifth  of 
our  a. 

Xn  order  to  buffer  thia  coat  differential  and  to  make  is*  training 
eoonoeUcelly  viable  for  aa  many  aa  poeeiblo,  KcOeorge  nee  mounted  one  of  tho 
largeet  end  meet  comprahonelve  financial  eld  progreme  among  ell  lew  eehoola.  The 
following  figure,  (for  tho  1989-fO  ecademic  year)  reproeont  tho  moet  recant 
complete  evellable  aummaryi 

Tanxi  mo.  2 
^IKJOICUL  aid  somajtr 

Ouartateee  stuoeat  Loani  $<(7<tf<7t 
MieaalUrect  itudent  Loan.  iIiiWIJ 

^aaaral  saefe  a  am 

JfcjOeeroe  aa*  agency  Share  In.iAi 

Nooeoree  iuIUm  ualiuMt  iw  ?0§ 

aeseeffee  aeaoami*  a«alaveBaar<-echoi*rihipt  iuAu 

oumw  erivatelr  maa*  eoboierahip*  In  [III 

*«*ilier?  aa*  Other  feaaa  i.uiliTP 

total  cum,  scsoiAaeeus,  xoaae  a  eoex  btoi  m,7i7,7M 
Tho  figure  for  "Other  Privately  Funded  Scholerehipe"   in  Teble  Ho.  2 
ineludee  proceeda  from  tho  tegel  sdueetlon  Endowment  fund  (UtiP) .  The  proceede 
from  e  oerpua  of  $lr000,000  ere  ueed  to  offer  and  award  eoholarehipe  to  entering 
firet-yeer  etudente  with  euperior  credential.  Thia  fund  is  designed  to  provide 
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aaalatanca  to  Incoming  atudenta  and  an  additional  incentive  for  applicanta  to 
aoiact  McCoorga  aa  tholr  law  aohool.  Tha  proceeds  from  thla  run*  hava  averaged 
about  981,000  pw  year,  and  Daan  Schaber  mandated  that  fifteen  percent  of  LOT 'a 
annual  proeaoda  ara  to  bo  allooatad  apecifically  to  £ irst-ycar  wiaUSUOt  etudents, 
to  ba  adalniatared  and  awardad  diractly  by  tha  Faculty  committee  on  Klnorlty 
Affairs  (including  ita  thrao  voting  atudant  repreaentetivea  f  rem  AAUA,  8L8A  and 
the  Latino  Law  atudenta  Association)  • 

Additionally,  at  tha  urging  of  our  Daan,  tha  University  approved,  prior  to 
'90-91,  a  now  3  10 , 000  par  yaar  budgat  lina  for  permanently  indowad, 
inetitut locally  tended  minority  fallowahipa.  Thaaa  funda  too,  ara  administered 
by  tha  Faculty  committee  on  Minority  Affair  a,  and  they  currently  aupport  two 
full-tuition,  three-year  fallowahipa  for  memhara  of  undarrapraaantad  groupa,  with 
tha  raaidua  of  tha  fund  allocated  by  tha  ocemittee  for  acholarahlp  aupport  for 
advanced  Minority  atudant  a. 

Tuition  assistance  and  academic  achievement  scholarships,  aa  Hated  a>ove, 
are  additional  grants-in-aid  for  advanced  atudenta  that  range  froa  five  to 
aeventy-flve  percent  of  tuition. 

The  recorde  of  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid,  which  ia  ataffed  by  four  full- 
time  profeaaionala,  indicate  that  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  above 
aaalatanca  goes  to  minority  atudenta.  Further,  the  above  total  of  Financial  Aid 
monlss  compares  vary  favorably  to  tha  total  of  tuition  income  for  the  1989-90 
academic  year  (including  graduate  and  overaaaa  programa),  which  waa  112,670,573. 

Tabla  Ro.  3  detalla  tha  funding  of  pftfl  Fellows  at  Kcoeerge  during  tha  1989-90 
academic  years 

tabu  MO.  * 

1989-90  aOUmXC  tWMM 


Tuition  tad  ttipand        $109,111  Ml, 1)1  $111,871 

SASXM  71*99%  18.01%  100.09% 

Ae  the  coat  of  providing  a  premier  legal  education  continues  to  rise,  ee 
naturally  will  tuition.  And  aa  tuition  contlnuaa  to  Increase,  Kcoeorge  haa 
budgeted  to  continue  to   increaee  ita  level  of  supplementation  of  Rarrle 
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Fellowships;  we  art  fully  prepared  to  expend  a  projected  $68,140  if  the  requested 
number  (IS)  of  fellowships  it  funded  by  the  Secretary  for  the  1991-92  academic 
year. 

Another  manifestation  of  McOeorgo's  commitment  to  msst  minority  atudant  naeda 
ia  the  aocial  snvironment  sustained  by  the  school  of  Law.  The  "living  and 
learning*  environment  on  the  McGeorge  campus,  faoulty  and  adalnietrative 
availability  to  studenta,  and  inatitutional  aupport  of  atudent  organisational  all 
contribute  to  a  aenae  of  profeaaional  community  at  McGeorge.  Three  or  four  yeare 
ia  a  very  ahort  period  during  which  to  make  the  transition  from  student  to 
profaaaional  life.  An  appropriately  profeaaional  environment  facilitatea  that 
transition.  Both  the  Latino  Law  studenta  Association  (LLSA)  and  the  Black  Law 
Student  a  Association  (BL3A)  are  provided  with  on-campua  office  and  meeting  apace. 

Both  the  LLSA  and  BL8A  have  permanently-endowed  scholarship  funds,  supported 
by  gifts,  bequeato  and  the  proceeds  from  the  annual  scholarship  banquet  of  each. 
Both  organisations  have  their  own  scholarship  committees,  and  dozens  of  Black  end 
Hiapanic  law  atudenta  have  been  assisted  by  awards  from  the  proceeds  of  these 
funde.  During  1966-99  and  1969-90,  Dean  Gordon  Sohaber  allocated  two  $10,000 
contributiona  to  each  of  theae  funds  from  unrestricted  gifts  that  he  personally 
aollcited  from  private  donora. 

The  BLSA  Endowed  Fund  made  the  most  remarkable  atridee  over  the  past  two 
years.  Long-time  interest  cryetallixed  in  the  formation  of  a  Black  Alumni 
Steering  Committee,  which  aet  for  itself  e  $1  million  fund-raising  goal  to  be 
reached  by  the  year  2,000.  Supported  by  the  Office  of  Development,  Alumni  and 
Public  Relational  thia  campaign  was  dramatically  "kicked  off"  in  early  1991  with 
bequeata  from  within  the  Committee* a  membership  totalling  over  $200,000. 

Both  BLBA  and  LLSA  are  academically  and  aocially  eupportivo  of  their 
membership.  for  example,  each  sponsors  annual  scholarahip  banquate.  Recent 
featured  apeakera  have  included  the  Honorable  Henry  Ramsay,  Judge  of  the 
California  Superior  Court  (Ret'd,),  Paat  President  of  the  Council  on  Legal 
Bducatlon  Opportunity  (CUO)  and  Dean  of  the  Howard  Onivereity  school  of  Law,  and 
the  Honorable  Cruz  Reynoeo,  former  Aaaociate  Justice  of  the  California  Supreme 
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Coort,  eurnstiy  4  frofeseor  of  Uv  it  OCX*.  PH  fellow  Fredericks  Moore  is  the 
immediate  pact  IUX  hMldint,  and  charlene  Lopoe,  another  m  Fallow,  it  a 
former  Freoldont  of  LLSA.  The  current  leadership  of  our  LLIA  includas  a  Patricia 
ftoberto  Harris  fallow  aa  its  Vice  President.  Tha  inatltut tonal  m  Director  at 
McQeorgo  also  serves  aa  faculty  Adritor  to  tha  Latino  taw  Students  Association* 
Tha  modsat  slse  of  our  minority  populati-»n  and  tha  hloh  degree  to  which  wa  share 
interests  and  goals  tand  to  make  us  an  Intimate  group. 

Tha  tchool  of  Uw  has  made  substantial  afforts  to  ineluda  aseHirs  of 
undarrapraaantad  segments  of  soolaty  in  ita  faculty  and  administration*  Tha 
full-time  and  adjunct  faculty  currant ly  includes  thraa  Blacks,  thras  Hispanics, 
ono  Asian  and  ona  native  American.  Zt  is  imperative  that  tha  sac  rotary  (and 
othor  svaluators)  racognizo  that  auch  a  minority  population  exceeds  tha  national 
avaraoa.  uncortunataly,  minority  rapraaantatlon  on  law  facultlaa  nationwide  is 
extremely  limited,  even  laaa  satisfactory  than  in  tha  practicing  bar  as  a  whole* 
Only  about  6.13  psrcsnt  of  law  school  faculty  maahara  (including  Asian-Americana 
and  thosa  at  historically  slack  schools)  ara  minorities';  tha  percentage  at 
HoOeorge  is  S.24.  Tha  pool  of  minority  lav  faculty  candidates,  Ilka  tha  pool  of 
applicants,  naada  to  ba  enhanced*  Tha  Znatltutlonal  Dlraetor  st  Mcoeorge 
specif  lcally  ancouragaa  thosa  pan  Fallowa,  and  other  minority  studants,  who  excel 
la  thair  studies  to  oonoidar  caraara  in  lsw  teaching.  Tha  infusion  of  slacks  and 
Rlspanlcs  into  tha  tanks  of  law  teaching  should  remain  a  PRR  priority. 

The  School  of  Law  alao  engages  in  affirmative  action  recruiting  efforts  at 
the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  annual  recruitment  conference  and  through 
a  variety  of  publlcatlona  auoh  as  the  Af.MrmaeJ.ve  Action  Aegistsr  and  the 
Garonicie  0/  Signer  fdueataon.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  mora  work  needs 
to  be  done  in  thie  area  nationally;  the  FWI  fellowship  Program  has  the  potential 
of  contributing  a  start  toward  the  resolution  of  this  imbalance* 
(3)       other  avldmmoa  of  tba  MoCaorge  Commitment  To  Meet  Minority  memos 

Two  other  MoCaorge  programa  provide  additional,    solid  evidence  of  the 
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commitment  of  tha  School  of  Lew  to  «Ht  the  nwdi  0f  potential  law  studanta  who 
are  members  of  minority  groupa  underropresented  in  tha  prof  •■■ion  of  law. 

For  tha  past  nina  years,  KcOeorge  haa  of  farad  a  luaar  Pro-Law  Program,  mia 
six-week  ••■■Ion  ia  designed  for  undergraduates  and  graduates  who  want  to  sample 
tha  law  school  experience  before  committing  themeelves  to  tha  pureuit  of  a  caraar 
in  law. 

An  undargraduata  atudant  may  earn  up  to  six  semester  hours  of  undergraduate 
cradit  during  tha  summer  pra-law  aaaaion.  Three  claeeas  ara  of  farad  aach  summon 
ona  ia  a  legal  method  course;  tha  second  covers  a  portion  of  a  traditional 
aubatantlva  course  in  a  manner  typical  of  firet-year  couraa  work;  and  the  third 
ia  structured  to  provide  ■  simulated  clinical  experience.  Bach  class  meats  three 
days  a  weak  during  the  morning  houra  for  ona  hour  and  forty-five  minutes* 

In  an  experience  paralleling  that  of  a  beginning  law  student,  pra-law 
studanta  begin  to  acquire  •  new  vocabulary  and  a  new  way  of  thinking  about  facte, 
issues,  problema  and  aolutiona— all  under  the  instruction  of  tha  faculty  of  tha 
School  of  Law.  studanta  in  tha  program  receive  three  houra  of  undergraduate 
credit  from  the  university  of  the  pacific  for  each  couraa  successfully  completed. 

Thie  program,  fully  described  in  Appendix  6,  haa  provided  an  excellent 
vehicle  for  Introducing  minority  candidates  to  law  etudy  and  for  assisting  those 
candidatee  in  gaining  admission  to  institutions  of  legal  education,  mil  prior 
to  tha  cummer  of  1981,  when  applications  for  the  first  summer  Pro-Law  Program 
were  being  received  by  the  school  of  Law,  it  waa  aomlnlctratlvely  decided  that 
thia  program  would  provide  an  excellent  avenue  of  exploration  for  members  of 
minoritiee  interested  in  logal  education.  Therefore,  through  the  adnieaiona 
process  and  through  eeverel  campua-based  scholarship,  (beyond  tnoac  listed  la 
Table  Jfo.  2),  the  School  of  Law  made  a  concerted  effort  to  include  a  high 
parentage  of  minority  candidatee  in  the  program,  intentionally  email  enrollment 
averagee  about  twanty-fivo  otudonto  par  aummer. 

Over  a  five-year  period,  of  the  120  atudenta  who  were  enrolled  in  thia 
program,  41  (or  34  percent)  have  been  members  of  minorities  underrepreeented  in 
the  practice  of  law.    Over  that  same  period,  the  total  of  tuition  and  housing 
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echolerihipa  awarded  to  thou  minority  atudonta  was  $21,417.  That  figure 
repreecnta  over  one-quarter  of  the  total  anticipated  proceeds  from  tuition,  plua 
over  one~eixth  of  tha  total  aatlolpatad  prooaode  fro*  houelogjr  and  it  manlfeeta 
another  tangibia  fiduciary  commitment  on  too  part  of  tha  school  of  Law  to 
encourage  and  recognise  tha  apaolal  naada  of  proapective  Minority  law  atudonta. 
To  oar  knowledge,  no  minority  applicant  ana  ever  been  prevented  from  attending 
tkta  program  duo  to  a  lack  of  funds. 

Student •  who  attand  tha  Summer  Pro-Law  Jvooraa  ara  urgad  to  maintain  contact 
and  make  uae  *>f  whatever  aaalatanoo  we  might  provlda  by  way  of  lot  tar  a  of 
racoommndatlon  and  furthar  guidance  aa  thoy  puraua  law  achool  admleelon.  It  haa 
bona  our  hopo  that  knowledge  about  a  atudcnt'a  pot  ant  1*1/  obtainad  in  thia 
eimulated  law  achool  experience,  would  have  an  impact  on  at  loaat  noma  admiaalona 
doolalona.  That  hopa  haa  baan  raallaod  in  fact  from  tha  Program'!  very 
ineaption. 

Ona  minority  atudont  from  tha  I960  program,  who  h*d  applied  for  law  achool 
edaUaelon  for  tha  fall  of  1910  and  boon  denied,  waa  abia  to  damonatrata  aptltuda 
for  logal  atudy.  Ha  received  tha  Jurla  Doctor  Degree  in  1*84  from  Kooaorgo. 
fubeeguant  contact  with  former  lummar  Pro-Law  atudonta  indicataa  that  at  lout 
ton  of  thoaa  atudonta  have  gained  admiaalon  to  law  achool  am  tha  direct  roault 
of  thoir  participation  in  too  Hani  Pro-Law  Program. 

KoOeorge  school  of  Law  haa  alao  actively  supported  the  council  of  Legal 
Education  Opportunity  (CLIO) ,  which  la  sponsored  Jointly  by  the  American  Bar 
naaoolatlon,  the  Association  of  amor  lean  Law  School  a ,  the  Hispanic  national  lar 
Association,  the  Law  school  Admiaalon  Council,  and  the  national  Bar  ftaaoclatlon. 
CUO  annually  holds  Summer  xnstltutea.  The  purpoae  of  the  tnetltutee  la  to 
prepare  economically  and  educationally  diaadvantaged  atudanta  for  law  achool  by 
expoaing  them  to  an  intensive  six-week  course  of  legal  anelysle,  writing  and 
research.  The  Xnatltutes,  aponaored  and  ataffed  in  cooperation  with 
participating  law  achool*,  in  affect  give  the  atudonta  a  "preview*1  of  law  achool, 
thereby  alerting  them  to  the  rigcroue  demands  of  tha  first  year  of  law  atudy. 
tn  addition,  they  serve  to  xvaiuate  the  law  eebeei  potential  of  eeeh  participant. 
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secauae  of  dlminiahed  federal  funding,  CLIO  hit  acught  an  elevated  level  of 
financial  aupport  tram  individual  law  school a.  Because  of  Ito  commitment  to  ant 
minority  needa,  HcCeorga  haa  raaponded,  aa  ono  of  tha  noat  generous  of  the 
inatitutionai  aupportera  in  ita  rag  ion.  For  tha  aummar  of  1990,  for  axaatpla, 
KcGeorgo  contributed  to  tha  CLIO  Institute  with  a  $4,000  check. 

Thara    ia    no    oxaggaration    involved    in    atating   that    ©ember a    of  tha 

adminiatration  and  tha  faculty  tt  KcOeorge  tehool  of  Law  ahere  a  deep  eoamltmsnt 

to  increasing  tha  number  of  currently  under represented  ninoritiaa   in  tha 

profeaaion  of  law.    On  a  national  acale,  perhaps  a van  nor*  significant  than  hia 

appointment  of  tha  1973  ?aak  Force  on  Minority  Affaire  at  HeGeorge  haa  been  tha 

rola  that  Dean  Gordon  0.  Schaber  haa  playad  in  tha  governing  body  of  tha  luaariea 

Bar  Association  section  of  Lagal  Education  and  Admissions  to  tha  Bar.    Ba  haa 

baan  a  member  of  ita  governing  board  for  twelve  year  a.    During  the  early  '80 'a, 

that  governing  body,  the  council  of  tha  Section,  began  to  advocate  an  amendment 

to  the  American  Bar  Association  standards  for  Accreditation  of  American  Law 

schoola,  known  aa  Standard  212,  which  ia  reproduced  herewith i 

SSSSiSSSL  viJ?  ktSfVJSff*1*?14  *°U?T  ««*»*daf  the  im  tehool  moll 

dMoMtrtto,  or  have  carrisd  out  and  aalatalnod,  by  oooorote  tttioa,  a  coomltooat  to 
2SS7rt}2(  iiii  ■••J****"*"  f**  °*  lav*  and  ontrr  intotho  pioMoUa  by 

quitted  eootert  of  troopa  (notably  racial  and  atmnio  minor it 1st)  which  havT baas  tietlia 
of  dlasrf inatloa  Ia  varloui  fores.  This  coaaUiaont  would  typically  includo  a  asocial 
eesseni  cor  dotoxoloine  tha  sotsntlal  oX  •uoh  appllsanta  tteeaSa  tha  •fiffiation  Pr5cMt7 

SS2£fi#*S2£5ltl— "fe*'  ***  *  pr°«r**         sasiata  la  asetlna  tha  uaususl  financial 
nooaa  or  Buy  tuon  atuosnta*** 

Zn  the  wake  of  the  samfca  raverae  diacrimination  declaion  of  the  u.s.  Supreme 
Court,  thia  standard  ia  consider  ad  by  many  to  be  the  moat  aggraaaive  atap  toward 
affirmative  action  in  American  higher  education  during  the  peat  fifteen  years* 
Thia  standard  waa  paaaed  by  the  Houae  of  Delegatea  of  the  American  Bar 
Aaaociation  whila  cordon  D.  schabar,  Dean  of  McOeorge  school  of  Law,  held  the 
officea  of  chair-fleet  of  the  council  and  Chair  of  ita  standarda  Review 
Committee.  Hia  effort  a  were  inatrumental  in  the  promulgation  and  pa  a  a  age  of  thia 
important  standard,  and— given  hia  poaition  at  our  holm— thoee  efforta  muat  ba 
racogniaed  aa  repreaantative  of  the  commitment  by  the  faculty  and  administration 
of  KoOeorge  to  increase  the  flo>*  i  underrepreaanted  minoritlea  into  the 
profeaaion  of  law. 

Cordon  Schaber  haa  the  longaat  tenure  aa  Dean  among  all  deana  of  American  law 
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tcaools.  Xa  continue*  to  serve  the  Council  of  1*9*1  Education  as  its  Moratory, 
and— deeplts  a  threatening  ataotphere  of  contrary  political  trends  his 
Toamltaent  to  affirmative  action  in  legal  education  hti  not  flagged.  The  value 
of  this  level  of  ooaaUtaont  at  the  top  of  tho  acainlstratlon  cannot  bo  over- 
estiaatedi  anyono  foalliar  with  tho  politico  of  higher  education  knows  m  auch. 

An  a  private  institution  of  legal  education  with  a  national  student  body  and 
continually-growing  reputation  for  academic  eaoeiience,  KoCoorgo  School  of  Law 
expends  substantial  time  and  effort,  as  wo  11  as  money,  in  its  recruitment 
•f forte*  During  tho  1991-90  academic  year,  wo  expended  over  1200*000  on 
recruitment,  sineo  of  forts  at  attracting  mam bora  of  underrepreoented  minority 
groups  am  made  both  in  tho  general  recruiting;  and  tho  minority  recruiting 
program,  these  will  be  discuossd  separately  below. 

The  school  of  Lew  maintains  that  its  participation  in  a  substantial 
recruitment  program  la  vital  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  soot  obvious  of  which 
include i 

1.  fb  oxboas  tho  •thalc,  ooauoi  and  toogropolool  rtotooontotiOO  of  th»  at toast  boayt 

2.  to  iomtove  tho  ovortll  guilty  of  tho  oorollod  ■todont  body} 

*•   to  commmicoto  tho  ooaorol  thoroctor  ond  quality  of  oil  pfaaaoa  of  our  protraaw 
4.   To  oovoloe  mv  ploooasaa  aarkotat 
s.  to  hroodoa  tw  elumu  booof  «nd, 
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{!)       General  Morultaumt 

Receuitment  ef forte  are  coordinated  by  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  student a. 
The  proceae  beglne  with  en  initial  mailing  to  pre-law  advlaore  and  othore  at 
undergraduate  college*  and  univereitlce  acroaa  the  nation.  Thie  year,  that 
diatribution  want  to  approximately  1,000  of  thoac  pre-law  advleore.  Tha 
dietribution  package  lneludaa  tha  current  tfcCeorge  school  ot  lav  Catalog  and  a 
numbar  of  auxiliary  pamphleta  that  Include:  Pre-*ew  aeadi/ig  limt  and 
Opportunities  for  Minority  studmnta. 

The  opportunities  brochure,  which  was  recently  redrafted  by  a  team  coneletlng 
of  deane,  faculty  member  a  and  minority  etudente,  le  included  herein  ae  appendix 
7,  Note  tha  prominence  with  which  the  Patricia  Roberta  Harrle  rellowehlp  Program 
it  daecribed  in  the  Catalog  and  the  opportunities  brochure. 

All  of  the  literature  daecribed  above  ia  carried  and  dletrlbuted  by  the 
recruitment  etaff.  That  etaff  cone late  of  adminletratore,  faculty  member ef 
recent  graduatae  hired  particularly  for  the  purpoee  of  recruiting,  and  currently 
enrolled  etudente.  the  minority  etudent  organlaatione  on  campua  era  aleo 
actively  Involved  in  recruitment  actlvltlee,  especially  at  evante  eponeored  by 
minority  etudent  organlaatione  on  undergraduate  campueee.  schcrtulee  permitting, 
minority  law  etudente  are  often  funded  to  return  to  their  undergraduate  alma 
meter  to  recruit.  During  the  paet  ten  year a,  recruitment  by  KeOeorge  haa  taken 
place  at  wall  over  an  average  of  125  aehoole  per  year.  Recruiting  visits  occur 
within  one  of  three  general  formatai  individual  vlelte  by  recruitcre  to  one 
echool r  attendance  at  echool- eponeored  pra-law  or  graduate  echool  daye;  and  area- 
wide  pre-law  daye  eponeored  by  pra-law  advlaor  aaeoolatlone  and  tha  Law  School 
Admieelon  council  (&8AC),  drawing  student ■  and  pra-law  advlaora  fraei 
undergraduate  echoola  within  a  broad  geographic  area*. 

Tor  an  individual  vieiti  arrangeaente  are  made  by  the  Dean  of  studente, 
notification  of  the  recruitment  visit  le  poeted  on  campueee  and  run  in  etudent 
newepapara,  pra-law  advlsore  and  pre-law  club  a  are  contacted,  and  than  the  echool 
le  vlelted.  Whenever  poeelble,  the  entire  mambarehlp  of  pre-law  clube  la  invited 
to  ettend  a  preeentatlon.     a  typlcml  presentation  lncludee  addreeeing  aaall 
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groups,  after  which  the  floor  la  opened  to  a  gjieation-and-answer  ■■■■ion.  Some 
pro-law  advisors  prefer  to  schedule  individual  interviewe  with  potential 
candidates,  and,  in  that  avent,  thay  axa  ec^osttodated. 

Pre-lew  and  Graduate  and  Profaaaionei  caraar  Days  ara  sponsored  by  a  number 
of  major  undergraduate  school  a  throughout  the  country.  During  theaa, 
rapraaantatiraa  from  KeOaorgo  and  other  major  law  schools  ara  invited  to  anawar 
questions  raiaad  by  atudanta  drawn  from  tha  host  school  aa  wall  aa  from  othar 
collages  and  univaraitiaa  in  tha  ganaral  area. 

A  third  typa  of  racruiting  viait  drawa  together  membera  of  ragional  pra-law 
advisor  associations  (a.g.,  Midwaat,  southeast).  At  thasa  meetings, 
repreeentativee  froa  MoOacrgs  and  othar  law  schools  not  only  meet  with  atudanta 
from  undargraduata  schoola  in  tha  araa  but  alao  hara  an  opportunity  to  talk  with 
pra-law  advisors.  Participation  in  thaaa  growing,  pra-law  adviaor  aaaociationa 
has  psrnittsd  HeGeorge  to  provida  information  to  a  number  of  smaller  collages 
which  otherwise  might  not  be  faaaible  to  contact. 

During  all  recruitment  viait a,  vigoroua  appeals  are  made  to  applicants  from 
ui.  Jar  represented  groupa.  They  are  adviaed  of  minority  fellowehipa  and 
scholarahipa  (including,  of  eouraa,  PAH),  the  Minority  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
role  that  that  .commit tea  plays  in  tha  admiaaiona  process.  Those  who  with  further 
information  or  guidance  are  invited  to  write  or  telephone  a  at udant -member  of 
HXC,  tha  Minority  Recruitment  coordinator  or  the  fW!  Director. 

During  the  1900  to  1990  academic  yeara,   approximately  220  schools  wars 
viaitad      the  general  recruitment  program.    A  complete  list  of  those  achoola, 
by  state,  may  ba  found  in  Append is  a  of  thia  application. 
<2)       Minority  Recruitment 

Xn  addition  to  the  substantial  afforta  made  to  recruit  membera  of 
underrspreseneed  minorities  in  the  context  of  ita  general  recruitment  program, 
MoOeorge  School  of  Law  asserts  itaalf  in  specialised  efforts  to  recruit  membera 
of  these  groups.  Faculty  members  on  the  Minority  Affeirs  committee  and  students 
from  the  school's  Latino  and  Black  Law  students  organleationa  are  active 
participants  in  these  apeclalised  recruiting  mt forts ,  aa  ia  the  P*a  institutional 
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The  School  of  Law  participates  in  many  minority  recruitment  days  hold  by  host 
0011090a  and  univoraitioo  throughout  tho  nation.  Minority  law  otudanto  repreeant 
tho  School  at  many  of  thoao  specialised  recruiting  programs.  Tnla  year,  under 
tho  auperviaion  of  tho  Da  an  of  Student a,  varioua  mom bora  of  tho  Faculty  committee 
on  Minority  Affaire  and  varioua  minority  atudent-leadora  eoaduetad  recruitment 
focused  upon  members  of  minoritiea  underreprosented  in  tho  legal  profaaaion. 
Members  of  both  the  Black  and  Latino  Law  students  aaaociationa  have  participated 
in  recruiting  tripa  during  the  1990-91  academic  year,  moat  recently  to  a  Klnorlty 
Pro-Law  Day  sponsored  by  the  northern  California  law  eohoola  on  Saturday, 
November  17,  1990,  at  the  Oniversity  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

varioua  Black  and  Hiapanic  pre-law  aocistiaa  are  contaota  at  a  number  of 
colleges  and  univeraitiea.  Thia  yaar,  the  ataff  alao  attended  minority  pre-law 
and  graduate  and  profeaaional  programs  at  auch  achoola  as  the  University  of 
California  at  Irvine,  Rivsraide  and  Davia;  Stanford  university;  California  state 
Onivereity  at  fro a no,  San  Joae,  Rayward  and  Sacramantoi  and  the  University  of  San 
Francisco.  Purthsr,  we  participated  in  Washington,  D.C.,  area  Days.  At  diatant 
aitaa,  members  of  our  minority  alumni  aaalat  ua  with  rscruitmsnt  whenever 
possibls. 

Ths  commitment  which  McOeorge  haa  manifaated  in  ita  minority  recruitment 
efforts  is  partially  substantiated  in  Appendix  9,  which  lists  rsprsssntatlvs 
collsges  and  universities  where  minority  recruitment  haa  taken  place  during  the 
lust  Devon  years,  in  addition  to  ths  abovs  racruitment  program,  ths  Admissions 
Offu?  cooperates  with  our  minority  student  organisations  in  a  program  whereby 
applicant  a  to  tha  School  of  Law  are  contacted  personally  by  minority  law  atudanta 
to  provide  further  information,  ancouragament  and  a  personal,  on-eampus  contact 
to  whom  ths  spplicant  can  addrsss  quaatione. 

Both  the  Oaan  of  Students  and  tha  PRH  Xnatitutional  Director  have  establishsd 
informal,  but  extenaive,  networka  of  contacte  with  minority  faculty  membera,  per- 
law  adviaora  and  othara  at  undergraduate  achoola  acroaa  the  nation  to  enhance 
MCGeorga'B  minority  recruitment  afforts.    For  exampla,  tha  Cmvomv  Counselor  at 
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U*C.  irvina,  Bob  Gomes,  has  heipad  to  identify  numerous  Hispanic  candidate*;  and 
an  ROTC  cadrs  Laadar  at  Michigan  stata  Univereity  wae  inetruaemtal  in  tha 
reeruitaant  of  ona  of  our  1981-90  Harria  Fallows.  Tha  value  of  thaaa  network* 
ia  not  to  ba  underestimated. 

Not  fully  diacuaaad  hara  ara  thoaa  affirmative  action  program*  with 
racruitmant  potential,  such  as  our  faculty  apaakar  pool,  verioue  contacta  with 
minority  ycungetare  from  our  neighborhood,  tha  Suamar  Fre-Law  Program  and  high 
aehool  vieite,  bacauaa  thay  ara  addraaaad  elaewhera  in  thia  propoeal.  In  fact, 
though,  thaaa  programe  repreeent  aoma  of  our  woat  craativa  and  Uneginativa 
racruitmant  afforta,  which,  over  tha  longar  tarmf  may  prove  to  be  our  moat 
affactiva  afforta  ap  wall— if  not  for  onhancad  rapraaantation  at  HcCaorge,  for 
anhancad  rapraaantation  in  lagal  education  gmnarally* 

(C)    HOT  XRCHU3B  OF  UHDIRRBPMSBMTKD  STUDBTtS  AT  McOBOROB 

With  appropriate  cautionary  notationa,   KcCeorge  nae  alraady  ba^un  to 

racruit    for   19*1-92    academic   yaar   Fallowehipe    (which  thia  application  la 

requesting).  Tha  currant  Catalog  of  tha  School  of  Law  carrlaa,  on  Page  31  and  36, 

a  daacription  of  tha  rallowahlpa,  aa  wall  aa  a  photograph  picturing  aavan  of  tha 

Fellowe.   our  now  opportunitie*  for  Minority  studenta  brochura   (Appendix  7) 

carrlaa  a  fullar  daacription  of  tha  Program,  tha  Institutional  Diractor'a  dlract 

addreea,  talaphona  numbar  and  a  solicitation  of  inquiries  and  applicatione.  At 

thia  writing,  ha  io  racaiving  inquiriea  neaxly  every  day.     Further,  HcGaorga 

raeruitara  carry  coplei  of  an  information  ahaat  entitled   "Federally  Funded 

Minority  Fallowahipa  at  HcGaorga,"  which  ia  ineludad  aa  Appendix  10  in  thia 

application,  in  partinant  part,  it  raada 

while  thoro  L»  no  auarantae  thtt  HeOtorg*  will  rocoiv*  now  (•llowthipa  to  award  for  tho 
Iffl-fZ  tctdaade  year*  our  history  o£  iuccua  indicitoa  »  strong  llkollhoed  thtt  v»  «m. 
It  Is  eitlaated  thot  KcOaorao  will  loaro  of  its  award  for  1991-tl  during  Mty  of  im. 
Studanti  spplylnv  for  consideration  on  this  contingency  bull  My  havo  thalr  application 
faa  valvtd  upon  request  by  tho  Director. 

Thia  Information  ■haat  ia  accompanied  by  a  poster  tit lad  "Graduate 
Fallowahipa  for  Mlnoritiaa  in  Law,"  which  ia  also  displayed  by  raeruitara  (and 
ineludad  in  this  application  aa  Appandix  11).  on  both  tha  poster  snd  tha 
informational  ehaet,    students  ara  lnvltad  to  writs  or  call  directly  to  tha 
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Xnatltutional  Director.  In  turn,  the  institutional  Director  baa  udt  a  routine 
policy  of  waiving  the  rtquiitd  application  fn  for  atudanta  who  with  to  apply  to 
the  trogram  on  a  contingency  baeie,  even  if  thay  wieh  aleo  to  eeka  an  application 
for  regular  admleelon.  roatere  and  informational  eheete  ara  wall  circulated  among 
undergraduate  inetitutlooa. 

Thane  publicity  af forta  ara  decignad  to  attract  applicants  who  may  not  ba 
abla  to  oonaider  KoOecrge  tobool  of  Law  abaant  tha  availability  of  fellowehlpaf 
henee,  thaaa  af  forta  ara  detigned  to  halp  aeeure  a  not  laereaee  of 
uadorropeneantod  law  etuocnte  here.  Thaaa  mailingo  have  raaaltad  in  niaaaroua 
inquiries  and  appllcatlone*  orax  ona  hundred  for  example  during  1989-90.  given 
our  axparianea  with  tha  Pftfl  Program,  wa  ean  oategorically  atata  that  award  of 
rallowahipa  will  raault  in  a  not  iaoraaaa  of  atudanta  fro*  tha  underrepreaented 
9roupe  daaignatad  by  thia  application  beoauee,  aa  notad  above,  tha  coat  of 
attending  Mcoeorge  haa  prolan  tha  aingla,  meat  elgnif leant  imperii  ment  to 
iaereeeiag  tha  percentage  of  undarrapraaantad  miner it lee  la  our  atudant  body. 

Tha  nat  incraaaa  attributable  to  MR  rallowahipa  waa  aapaolally  boroa  out 
during  tha  1MMI  academic  yaar  (ona  of  two  yaara  during  which  wa  wara  awardad 
tha  greatest  alngla  number  of  now  fallowahlpa  (five)  in  our  tan  yaara  of 
participation  in  tha  program.  Of  tha  21  alack  applicanta  that  wara  aooaptad  for 
adaiealon  for  tha  1985*66  aeadaaic  yaar,  10  anrollad.  Of  tha  3a  Riapanic 
applicanta  aooaptad,  12  anrollad.  riva  of  thoaa  22  ainority  fir  at -year  atudanta 
could  not  have  attandad  DOP-Hcoeerge  School  of  Law  without  tha  aupport  provided 
by  fW  fallowahlpa.  in  ceeenca,  than,  tha  Pallowahip  rrogrea  oraatad  a  29.4 
porcaat  nat  incraaaa  of  ainority  atudanta  in  our  rlrrt-xear  claaa  during  tha 
1985-86  aeadaaic  yaar. 

Iran  axcaedlng  tha  1985-86  axparianea  waa  ona  that  tranapirad  at  tha 
baglnning  of  tha  1988-89  academic  yaar.  Onoa  again,  wa  wara  allocated  firm  new 
rallowahipa  which  wa,  in  turn,  awardad  to  thraa  Hacka  and  two  Hiapanica,  all 
woman.  Aalda  from  tha  Fa  1  lowa,  thara  wara  fiva  Blacha  and  eaven  Hiapanica 
anrollad  in  that  firat-yaar  elaaa.  tea  Pallowahip  awaraa,  than,  rap  aaaatad  a  mat 
iaeraaaa  of  37.8%  alack  and  xe.6%  aULepealo  atudanta  in  oar  ft  rat  yaar  claaa*  oa 
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•  combined  not  lnertut  of  41*7%  in  Slack  and  Hispanic  minority  enrollment. 

Of  eourfto,  the  ictuil  percentege  of  not  lncresso  of  enrolled  minority 
students  vsrlee  from  year  to  year.  Oivon  »n  average  award  ovar  thlrtaan  yeare  of 
2*2  new  rallowahlpo  per  year  and  a  relatively  constant  flow  of  minority 
appllcanta,  the  net  lnoreaae  directly  attributable  to  PRH  hae  averaged  at 
approximately  20  percent  par  year,  a  formidable  gain.  K  clear  inference  that  can 
be  drawn  from  theee  f  lguree  le  that  the  net  increaee  of  under  represented  etudente 
ie  directly  proportional  to  the  number  of  WW  fellowehipe  awarded  in  any  given 
year,  that  gain,  though,  ie  better  aeaeured  in  pereone  than  in  percentage.  The 
reader  ie  invited,  once  again,  to  reflect  upon  Table  No.  1  <pagee  il  through  lv 
above)  to  note  the  individuale  who  are  undertaking  or  have  undertaken  a  legal 
education  thanka  to  the  prh  Pellowehlp  Program,  letter,  note  the  aeventeen  Black 
and  Hiapanlc  alumni  of  the  prh  Program  who  are  now  attomeye,  practicing  law  from 
San  Francisco  to  sen  Diego,  in  large  firme  and  email,  in  private  and  public 
service*  ae  a  direct  rmeult  of  the  net  increaee  of  minority  etudente  at  oop- 
Kcdeorge  school  of  Law.  Though  the  raw  number e  ere  modeet,  the  personal  and 
eocietal  gaine,  slgnlf leant. 

This  reality  also  admlte,  unfortunately,  of  a  negative  elde.  Bach  year,  there 
remaine  a  number  of  appllcanta  who  are  unable  to  attend  MoGeorgo  because  of  the 
limited  availability  of  funding.  Thie  further  gueranteee,  in  our  estimation,  that 
the  award  of  prh  Fellowehipe  will  continue  to  result  in  net  inereaeee. 

Rone  of  the  Fell owe  at  McGaorge  would  have  been  able  to  attend  Mcoeorge 
without  fellowehipe,  ind  nearly  all  transform  eupport  into  succeea. 

Kary  Agulrro,  one  of  the  fellowe  moat  recently  admitted  to  the  Bar, 
repreeente  a  euperb  example  of  the  human  and  eocisl  dimenelone  of  "net  increase.  ■ 
A  native  of  Stockton,  California,  Nary  was  only  able  to  enroll  in  and  graduate 
from  college  because  the  univerelty  of  the  Pacific  swarded  to  her  s  full 
(prlvstely-funded)  scholarship,  based  upon  s  remarkable  high  school  record. 
Consistent  with  her  demonetrsted  promise,  end  bssed  upon  academic  excellence,  she 
wss  sleeted  by  the  faculty  of  the  college  of  Pacific  ae  one  of  Ite  out  at  ending 
grsdustss.    At  sn  swsrde  luncheon,  where  Keoeoxge'e  PRH  institutions!  Director 
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wee  pcssoat  (to  nprnicc  the  lev  school),  Ms,  agulrre  mirtod  that  Aw  pitas 
included  undertaking  a  legal  education,  11mm  immediately,  her  application  to 
Moaeorg*  was  reviewed  thoroughly,  and  Mary  wee  recruited  lato  competition  for  a 
19M-»7  *tt  Fellowship.  As  Tablo  Mo.  1  demonstrates,  Ka.  agulrre  graduated  froa 
Hottsof»s  in  Nay  was  admitted  to  the  California  Bar  in  movember,  and  baa  new 

realised  too  long-time  ambition  of  proeecutlng  cases  for  tha  district  ttternmy's 
off  loo  lo  bar  bono  town.  Tbo  District  attorney  of  fan  Joaquin  county,  another 
Ncoooroa  alumnus,  faced  with  a  largo  number  of  qualified  applicant  a,  may  have 
boon  moved  to  ooloet  Mary  booauao  of  tba  poraoaal  urging  of  bar— and  hie— lew 
school  daan.  low  a  busy  D.A.,  us.  Agulrre  finds  (i.e.,  mekea)  time  to  vlelt  bar 
high  school— -and  othors  in  Stockton's  several,  depressed  Hispanic  neighborhoods-- 
to  convoy  tbo  message  Mi,  so  puses/  (Yea,  you  earn),  in  fact,  Kary  oobodioo  just 
that  not  tags. 

Ascent  Harris  support,  this  goal  would  likely  have  roaaiaod  just  beyond  bar 
roach— if  not  completely,  at  laast  for  tbo  several  yoars  that  it  would  novo  taken 
her  to  finance  a  legal  education. 

Standing  all  of  four  feet  eleven  inches  tall,  Kary  personifies  the  enormous 
implications  of  the  -net  increase"  that  is  the  dynamic  of  the  Karris  Program  as 
administered  by  Mooeorge.  should  she  contemplate  ultimately  to  ascend  to  the 
bench,  her  drive  and  industry  will  stand  her  in  excellent  eteed.  ail  involved— 
Ks.  Agulrre,  Mooeorge  and  the  administration  of  justice  in  Stockton— will  be  the 
direct  beneficiaries  of  the  "net  incresss"  attributable  to  the  MH  Fellowship 
program  i 

Of  course,  none  of  the  other  institutional  or  federal  programs  of  support 
have  been  or  will  be  diminished  because  of  the  «W  Program*  in  fact,  all 
Institutionally-funded  programs  have  been  enhanced  in  recent  yeare,  even  taide 
from  the  now,  endowed  minority  eoholarahip  fund.1 

<d>  xmmtvrxonL  nm  o nacre*  ax  meojnsa 


f ta  tea  ten  uiumu*  -nau  suaer  n»,  -  iWr*. 
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Whan,  in  spring  of  1978,  McOeorge  School  of  Law  made  ita  f  ixat  application 
to  tha  Graduate  and  Profassional  Opport unities  Program*  it  dssignated  ita 
Inatitutionai  Diractor  as  or.  Robart  chaim.  His  currir  *  vitaa  ia  attached  to 
thia  application  aa  Appandix  12.  Though  not  a  lawy*  Or.  Chain  ia  a  voting 
member  of  tha  full-time  faculty  at  tha  School  of  La«.v  waa  appointad  aa  an 
Assistant  Dean  prior  to  tha  1981-62  academic  yaar,  and  continual  to  larva  aa  tha 
Patricia  Roberta  Harris  Inatitutionai  Diractor.  Among  bia  adainiatrative  dutiaa 
ara  hia  responsibiM.ey  to  ait  on  tha  committees  of  Financial  Aid,  Honors  and 
Awards,  and  Minority  Affairs?  to  serve  aa  the  Student  Affirnanive  Aotion  Officer 
for  tha  school  of  Law;  to  auperviaa  the  Minority  Academic  Assiotanca  Program?  and 
to  provide  non-academic  atudent  services. 

His  primary  academic  reaponaibility  ia  academic  aaaiatance  to  atudenta  with 
perceivad  needs,  primarily  in  the  area  of  linguistic  ski  11a.  While  he  does  teach 
one  course  for  academic  credit  each  term,  "Plain  English  for  Lawyers,"  the  gr««t 
majority  of  hia  academic  assignment  (approximately  75%)  ia  daeignated  to  be  apent 
in  tha  provision  of  academic  aaaistanca,  the  substance  of  which  ia  discussed  in 
Section  (A)  (2)  above.  As  prsviously  stated,  effective  written  expression  has 
been  demonatratad  to  be  a  particularly  problematical  area  for  many  minority  law 
students.  As  a  writing  axpert,  he  directly  assists  the  Pellowa  in  maximising 
their  returns  on  law  school  exams. 

Or.  Chaim  haa  established  a  routine  of  viaiting  with  the  F1U!  Fellows  *t 
frequent  intarvala.  He  meets  with  them  individually  to  discuss  ths  entire 
spectrum  of  transitional  patterns  that  tend  to  occur  as  atudenta  immerse 
themselves  in  the  strsnuous  process  of  legal  educatior.  Since  the  first  year  ia 
typically  the  most  difficult,  Dean  Chaim  meets  with  <;he  firat-year  Fallova  *t 
weekly  intervals,  at  least  intially. 

Kach  meeting  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  some  particular  facet  of  legal 
education,  though  eaaual  exchange  of  imprassions  and  ideas  is  sncouraged. 
Academic  topics  for  discussion  vary.  For  example,  earlier  in  tha  year  the 
meetings  are  largely  concerned  with  taxing  of  class  notes  and  writing  of  caae 
briefs.  Re  routinely  axamines  the  preparation  materials  of  eaoh  of  tha  Fellows. 
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A*  the  ysar  progresses,  tho  mmtlngs  sre  concerned  with  tha  organisation  of 
complsx  elan  materials,  processes  of  review,  and  ths  assembly  of  count 
outlinee.  km  the  terms  proceed  toward  examination  periods,  the  Fellows  write 
practice  axons  and  submit  them  to  Dean  Chain,  He  responds  with  evaluation!.  In 
fact,  saapias  of  all  of  the  rel lows'  work — no  natter  the  source  of  the 
assignment — «r»  reviewed  and  commented  upon  by  the  Institutional  Director, 
Combining  an  informal  atmosphsro  with  challenging  academic  expectations,  in  a 
setting  of  genuine  concern,  creates  a  strong  and  close  bond  of  coiisgiaiity 
between  ths  Director  and  the  rellowe,  Thie  mentoring  relationship  may  be  a 
■lgnlf leant  contributor  to  the  remarkable  history  of  success  of  the  PRH  rellowe 
at  Kcoeorge. 

In  the  regular  courae  of  hi*  duties,  Dean  Chaim  frequently  solicits  the 
participation  of  substantive  law  profeaaora  to  'assure  meaningful  analysee  of 
etudent  work,  other  faculty  member!  at  MoGeorgs  cooperate  in  thie  effort*  all  are 
cognisant  of  the  identity  of  the  Karris  foMowe,  and  they  keep  the  Director  well- 
apprleed  of  the  Fellows'  performance  in  their  classes.  Thus,  the  PRH  rellowe 
receive  special  assistance  not  only  from  the  Director  of  the  Program,  but  from 
other  key  faculty  member ■  as  well.  Four  of  these  key  faculty  members  are 
Professors  Landeberg,  Myers,  Morris  and  Yslpaele;  sach  is  described  in  the 
tfcGeorge  cataiog  (Appendix  2),  and  their  rolss  with  respect  to  minority  affairs 
ere  dlecuesed  briefly  under  -Quality  of  Key  Faculty  in  flection  <l),  below. 

in  terme  of  having  sufficient  authority  to  assist  the  rsllows  in  all  aspects 
of  the  educational  program,  it  is  important  to  note  that  Dean  chaim  is  a  line- 
officer,  who  contributes  to  institutional  policy  and  reports  directly  to  Dean  of 
the  school  of  Law.  Given  this  combination  of  responsibility  and  authority,  hie 
position  is  nearly  optimum  for  a  PRH  Director. 

In  addition.  Dean  Chaim  enjoys  access  to  all  student  recorder  not  generally 
available  to  faculty,  in  order  to  Baxialca  hie  ability  to  rsspond  to  student 
needs,  ror  axampla,  the  Registrar  routinely  forwards  confidential  evaluation 
reports  to  him,  and  the  Director  of  Financial  Aid  keeps  him  well  abreast  of  any 
special  needs  of  minority  students. 
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Further,  Dsan  Chaia  supervises  the  Office  of  Student  services  And  maintains 
closs  contact  with  the  office  of  cirMr  Development  *nd  th#  Business  office  in 
relation  to  the  pni  Follow! •  Zn  short,  the  Fellowship  Director  at  McOeorge 
coordinate!  the  School'e  concern  for  the  Fellowe  with  the  goals  that  the  Program 
represents.  Each  term,  he  carefully  reviews  the  scores  received  by  all  of  the 
Fellows  on  their  examinations  to  keep  abresst  of  their  progress.  It  ie  a  rare 
week  during  which  he  does  not  meet,  at  least  casually,  with  sll  of  the  Fallows 
in  residence. 

Unfortunate  bouts  of  illness*  one  with  mononucleosis  and  the  other  with 
asthma,  caused  two  recent  Fellows  to  diminish  their  course  losde  and  to  extend 
snd  slter  their  progress  at  the  School  of  Law.  In  these  circumstances,  Dean  Chain 
helped  to  redesign  the  Fellowe'  curriculum.  Further,  since  there  has  recently 
been  imposed  sn  absolute  three-ysar  maximum  upon  PRH  Fellowship  support,  he 
assisted  in  pursuing  slternste  sources  of  support  for  the  sdditional  year  of  law 
etudy  required  for  these  two  Fellowe. 

Hhlls  ons  of  these  two,  He.  Monica  Bennett,  rebounded  well  and  received  her 
Juris  Doctor  Degree  upon  recovery,  the  other,  Ms.  Mjoki  Mukasa,  was  forced— st 
least  temporarily—  to  leavs  the  School  of  Law.  Though  He.  Mukasa  departure  from 
Mcaeorgo  without  a  degree  reprssents  a  serious  source  of  concsrn  for  the 
Institutional  Director,  he  ssserts  with  confidence  that  every  singls  avsilable 
resource  for  recovery  snd  success  was  plsced  at  her  disposal,  including  close 
supervision  by  a  particularly  committsd  member  of  the  full-time  faculty,  since 
she  clearly  has  the  requisite  aptitude  for  succsss,  the  Director  can  only  draw 
the  infersnce  that  perhaps  sn  interval  of  intellectual  and  academic  maturation 
ia  requirsd  bsfore  one  is  able  to  return  to  legs!  education  to  rsalixe  her  goal. 
Me.  Bennett's  remarkable  "turnabout. N  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  be  more 
hsartenlng. 

with  thB  single  axcaption  of  Me.  Mukasa,  sll  of  the  foIIowb  are 
progrs siing- -or  have  progressed— quite  satisfactorily  towsrd  their  professional 
goals,  tn  the  context  of  a  rigorous  program  of  legal  education,  a  success  rate 
of  97  percent  among  minority  candidates  La  incredibly  strong;  in  fact,  it  is 
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superlative. 

Zf  this  level  of  aosdamlc  success,  bar  pee sage  end  lubM^imt  cse>loy«ent 
(dleeueeed  in/ra.)  of  the  P*i  Tel Iowa  provides  a  fair  indicator  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  m  inetitutional  Director,  ha  baa  beam  successful  Laaeed, 
Mom  properly,  of  couree,  that  auooaca  la  attributable  to  the  aptitude, 
coemitajent  add  diligence  of  the  fellows  themselves.  \fter  dlapatchtng  hit 
recruitment  and  selection  dutlaa,  tha  Dlractor  can  only  stimulate  and  encourage 
tha  personal  talanta  of  tha  Pellr~*s  to  halp  pave  tha  way  to  success  by  oaraful 
attantlon  to  them  aa  who  la  per eons. 

Dr.  Chain  la  alao  active  with  VRH  on  a  national  level.  Whan  ha  became  awara 
that  participation  In  tha  Program  by  law  achoola  night  ba  d  la  in  i  a  had  by  a 
"priority-  mechanlea  favoring  Ph.D.  prograaa,  ha  playad  a  kay  rola  in  Mounting 
a  campaign  to  protect  tha  law  achoola'  fair  ahara  of  tha  Program.  Ba  muatarad 
nation-wide  aupport  through  a  joint  taak  forca  of  tha  A.I. a..,  tha  Association  of 
American  Law  School •  and  tha  Law  School  Admission  Council,  a  taak  forca  on  which 
bia  Dean  serves.  Zn  tact,  ha  draftad  a  l  at  tar  of  objection  that,  in  aditad  fore, 
was  ultimately  addressed  to  tha  secretary  of  Education  by  tha  Joint  Taak  force. 
Dean  chile' a  draft  and  tha  final  lattar  ara  included  harain  aa  Appendices  Ida  and 
18B. 

While  we  ara  not  ineeneltlve  to  tha  praaalng  naad  for  enhanced  representation 
among  holdara  cZ  tha  Ph.D.  {and,  even  mora,  among  eollaga  teachers),  our 
Director  'a  aotlTlam  demonstrates ,  wa  think,  our  laval  of  commitment  to  PRH  aa  a 
vehicle  for  deaparateJy-neederf  anhancamant  of  representation  in  tha  profaaaion 
of  law—enhancement  that  was  clearly  a  part  of  tha  Congreaalonal  intent  behind 
tha  Patricia  Robert!  Harrla  Graduate  and  Fro/eeeional  opportunities  Program. 

in  abort,  tha  Xnatltutlonal  Dlractor  at  McOeorge  appllaa  hiosolf  diligently 
and  induatrloualy  toward  making  tha  moat  of  tha  Program. 

(I)  aDHZtszoar  to  PftACTlGB,  momr  abd  emplotkek?  otpcaxraixtrto 

•Ince    admiaalon   to   practice   ia    a   nacaaaary  prerequisite    to  legal 
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employment,  a  high  degree  of  rue  con  by  Mecaorge  students  on  bar  eaaminations 
creatoe  excellent  potential  for  the  placement  of  minority  graduatee  from  MeOaorge 
School  of  Law.  Given  tha  wall -known  diffieultiaa  that  minority  candidates  hava 
had  on  bar  axaminationa  (and  especially  tha  California  Bar),  thia  contribution 
by  tha  School  ia  a  major  one  in  etriving  for  batter  repreeentation  by  minorities 
in  the  profession.  Eighteen  of  nineteen  prh  fellows  who  have  taken  the 
California  Bar  anamination  have  passed  it.  Anyone  who  knows  anything  about 
minority  success  rates  on  that  tough  examination  knows  that  a  94.7%  pass-rate  is 
extraordinary. 

Among  recent  minority  graduates  at  the  School  of  taw,  most  are  in  private 
practice,  several  are  on  the  bench  from  the  municipal  court  to  the  appeiiats 
court  level,  some  are  with  the  offices  of  the  district  attorney  and  public 
defender,  and  still  others  are  working  with  governmental  agencies.  Annually, 
Mcoeorga  School  of  taw  conducts  a  survey  of  ita  graduating  elasa  within  90  days 
after  the  completion  date  of  bar  axaminationa.  Of  the  responding  graduatea  of  the 
1949  graduating  class,  97  percent  of  those  eligible  for  positions  in  the  legal 
profession  were  either  employed  or  pursuing  an  advanced  degree.  The  areas  of 
employment  were  aa  followat  Private  Practice,  71%;  Government,  16%;  Judicial 
Clerkehips,  3%;  Public  Service/Public  Interest,  2\j  Military  (JA0  Corps),  2%.  The 
average  annual  beginning  salary  was  $39,473  for  that  Class. 

During  the  late  '?0's#  the  Young  Lawyere  Division  of  the  A»B. A.  created  the 
Minoritiee  in  the  Profession  committee.  During  1981,  that  Committee  published 
the  following  commentary  on  the  status  of  minority  participation  in  the  legal 
profession,  a  situation  that    unfortunately  remains  the  status  guo.* 

Although  thair  number ■  bar*  incr**aad,  Minority  lawyara  r amain  aaaantltlly  in  th*  t*m* 
position  thay  v«X«  in  HIS,  to  viti  a  vary  powarlaaa  group.  JUthouqh  Minority  in  dividual* 
wars  •aliovaa*  to  an  tar  lav  aehooi  *<r*aly#*  tha  privilaaaa  of  bain  a  a  lavyar  vara  not 
axtondad  acroaa  the  board  to  tha  Minority  lavyar  population,  what  do  ws  ssan  by  that  laat 
atatasantr  **  Man  • imply  that  minority  lav  atudaata/lavyara  famllvrad  that  thoy  would  hava 
an  opportunity  to  paxtieipata  in  all  amgmantn  of  tha  logo!  profoaaion— •naamly,  aatl-tmat 
lav,  oorporata)  law,  *i— n««  l»*r  tax  law  and  adMlmiatxativm  law— in  addition  to  tha  aora 
traditional  araaa  of  praetioo  aat  aaida  for  tham.  criminal  lav,  lov-orada  Matrimonial  and 

Sraonal  injury  and  tltlo  viz  work.    inatmad,  Minority  lavyar*  harm  found  that  tha  doora 
tha  traditional  lav  tlxma  eloaad  to  th«M>  important  onvara—nt  and  oocporato  jobs  eloaod 


a.B.A.  Toana  Lavyara  Divlalon.  Minoritlaa  in  tha  •rofaaalon  CoMaittaa,  A.B.  A./T.I.D., 


1*11.    (Imp ha* la  addad.) 
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«•  team,  oad  rvtml  by  mijer  eocfontlMe  «o  mum  tMm. 

Tale  limitation  of  opportunities  for  minority  lew  graduates  £«•  aimeJy  not 
dote  th#  cast  for  graduate*  of  tho  KcOeoro*  school  of  Uw*  among  our  turrit 
alumni,  Jsrono  English  turned  down  tho  of  fox  of  a  position  with  too  united  itatoo 
Attorney  Oeneral'o  offleo  (as  'important  gofn  i— i  job*)  la  ito  anti-Trust 
Department  in  favor  of  a  position  with  ooo  of  too  nation  soot  traditional  low 
firms,  Fillebury,  Madison  and  tutro.  as  a  partner,  bo  praotiooa  antl~tr*st  law 
exclusively, 

another  traditional  fin,  ahem  and  too  nay,  boots*  antra,  Mooney,  nodriquet 
and  weio  whoa  Josoph  Rodrlguea  became  a  partner.  Both  Miebaol  Laohuk  and 
Mulatto  oarola  art  rotainod  by  major  corporation,  tho  high-toon  Northrup  and 
Ticor,  a  major  rtal  proparty  finance  concern. 

Tho  public  sootor  is  wo  11  roprtsoatsd  by  tho  san  rranoitoo  city  Attornoy 
(Geraldlne  Roeco)  and  tho  san  Oiogo  County  < Car lot  chavarria)  and  San  Joaquin 
County  (Mary  agulrre)  district  attorneys.  Vhoto  art  petitions  of  choice.  Throe 
additional  of  the  follows  have  undertaken  prestigious  clerkships  with  high 
courts* 

Thooo  highlights,  drawn  f ron  fable  mo.  1,  are  ropreeentatlve  of  tho  diversity 
of  professional  legal  position,  occupied  by  the  alumni  of  the  latrlcla  Roberta 
Marria  Fellowship  Freer  aa.  la  abort,  contrary  to  recent  public  outcries  about 
there  being  -too  many  lawyer a,"  minority  lawyora  are  too  few  by  far;  and 
opportunitiea  for  meaningful  employment  la  all  tegmenta  of  the  profeeelom  remain 
plentiful  for  McOoorgo  graduateo. 

The  MoGeorge  Office  of  career  Development,  the  Institutional  Director  and 
the  Dear  ot  the  School  of  Law  have  all  participated  actively  in  helping  to  place 
Fa*  Follow*  immediately  upon  graduation  and  admission  to  practice.  Mummroua 
lettera  of  recommendation  have  been  written  and  peraonal  contacts  explored  to 
enhance  their  employment  opportuaitlca.  The  School  of  Law  considers  such  of  forte 
to  be  part  and  parcel  of  ito  affirmative  action  commitment.  The  reader  will 
further  note  from  Table  Mo.  i  that  three  of  the  five  Fellows  scheduled  to 
graduate  two  mentha  from  thle  writing  have  already  secured  legal  empLoy«eot,  to 
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for-  n«b«ri  of  undarrapraaantad  group*  Km  la  avidant  fro*  Tabla  Mo.  1.  it  opana 
doors  to  a«pl©y*4»t  in  praciaaly  thoaa  tinda  of  * iraa,  offlcaa  mad  aganoiaa  that 
■ri  Mt  in  oMd  off  alacrity  rapraaantatlea* 

(?)  roao  or  mmwnwmmittcm  i*  m  uou>  paotrnxov 

IT  IXSPMRC-  MB  BUMS-  ftXOLXCUU 

Minority  rap**fantati*m  la  tha  Ugai  prof  ■■■ion  la  tha  nation  la 
dlaoracafully  and  uaaoeaptably  low.  Tha  daawgriphie  history  of  tha  banch  and  bar 
providaa  anplo  avidane.  of  hiatorical  undarrapraaantation. 
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repraaeeted  by  under  four  percent  of  the  leoal  profeealoa,  dwadi  attention. 

Minority  representation  in  the  legal  profeealoa  in  California  it  unmooeptably 
low  when  compared  with  our  population  at  a  whole,  in  1980,  Blacks  mad*  up  7.7% 
of  tha  California  population"  but  repreecntcd  only  2. #2%  of  thm  atata'a 
civilian  labor  fore*  of  attornaya  and  2,17%  of  employ**  ettomeye,"  Hltpmnie- 
Amerlcana  vara  alao  aoverely  underrepreaeoted  in  California.  Hlapanice 
represented  19.2%  of  tha  itate'a  population  but  only  3.54%  of  tha  civilian  labor 
forca  of  attorney*  and  3.si%14  of  employed  attornaya.  it  la  clear  that  not  only 
ere  llaeka  and  Rlapanlca  groeely  underrcpre tented  In  tha  legal  profcoeion,  but 
•or*  Hack  and  Rlepanio  attorney*  are  unaaployad  than  thalr  whit*  countarparta. 
Unemployment  for  Black  attornaya  ia  3.08%r  for  Rlapanlca  it  la  2.2%)  while 
unemployment  for  whit  a  attornaya  la  oni,  1.23%. 19  Thia  la  largely  dua  to  tha 
problama  that  minority  candidataa  have  had  with  paealng  thm  California  Bar 
Examination,  but  not*  tha  bar  outage  and  amploynant  rataa  of  fw  raiiowa  at 
HoOeorg*  a  a  damonatratad  on  Tab  la  Ho.  1. 

fine*  McMorg*  la  located  in  Sacramento  and  many  of  ita  atudanta  tra  drawn 
from  tha  Sacramento  araa  and  and  up  practicing  law  hare,  it  la  helpful  to  examine 
tha  level  o«  underreprceentetlon  of  minorltlaa  in  tha  pro fee* ion  in  tha 
sacramanto  araa.  whlla  Black*  mada  up  7.36%  of  tha  population  of  tha  Sacramento 
erea,  only  1.98%  of  tha  attornaya  war*  Black."  Uao,  while  Rlapanlca  mada  up 
9.72%  of  the  Sacramento  population,  only  3.23%  of  the  attorney*  there  ware 


"        l»tt>  C-Mvt  *t  MfMii.Moa,  M*M,  T4M.  J17  p.  MSI,  p.  (-Ill,  p.  i.«7j. 
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Hiepanic.17  While  Kefleorgo  has  contributed  to  soma  email  gaine  in  the 
community,  minoritieo  in  tha  Sacramento  area  remmin  severely  underrepreeented  in 
tha  legal  profession, 

(0)      iyidocb  of  xuxomu*  kkbo  for  mmsmkxd  wmisBn^rxoM 

XM  LAM  BY  BLACKS  AMD  BI8PAMXC8 

Statistical  analysia  indicates  that  in  California  tha  ratio  of  attornaya  to 
tha  total  population  ia  approximately  1  to  373.  While  attorney  repreaentation  aa 
a  whole  in  the  State  of  California  ia  somewhat  better  than  that  of  the  nation, 
minority  repreaentation  in  California  is  grossly  inadequate.  There  ie  only  one 
Black  attorney  for  every  1,113  Blacice  in  California.  Xn  addition,  there  ie  only 
one  Hiepanic  lawyer  for  every  2,091  Hiepanice  in  the  State." 

The  eituation  locally  la  better,  but  not  a  great  deal.  In  the  Sacramento 
area  the  ratio  of  attornaya  to  total  population  alio  pointe  clearly  to  the  need 
for  better  minority  repreaentation  in  tha  legal  profeeeion.  The  ratio  of 
attornaya  to  reeidente  in  the  Sacramento  area  is  one  attorney  per  2S0  residents. 
For  every  Black  attoriay,  there  are  933  Black  residents  and  for  every  Hispanic 
attorney  there  are  751  Hiepanic  reeidente.19 

in  addition,  in  the  Sacramento  area,  aa  of  1980,  there  were  only  15  Black 
judgoo  and  no  Hispanic  judges  at  the  Municipal  o-:  Superior  Court  level.20 
Today,  one  Hiepanic  judge  eite  on  the  Kunicipal  court. 

increased  minority  representation  in  law  echoole  in  the  Sacramento  area  is 
eeeential  in  order  to  alleviate  the  groae  under rapreeentat ion  of  minority 
attorneye  who  practice  here.  It  is  abeolutely  unacceptable  that  only  1-98%  of  the 
attorneye  practicing  in  the  Sacramento  area  are  Black,  it  ie  equally  unacceptable 
that  only  3.23%  of  the  attorneye  in  thie  area  are  Hispanic,  especially  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  califomia'e  Hispanic  population  ie  one  of  the  higheet  in  the 
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Unit*!  States.  To  ellow  thm  state  more  fully  to  serve  lte  minority  population, 
end  to  assure  e  more  diverse  and  representative  bsr,  it  is  essential  to  encourage 
students  representing  thste  minority  groups  in  the  legal  educetlon  process  to 
enter  the  prsctieing  bar  of  cslifornia. 

Hispanic  snd  Black  studsnts  remain  grossly  undmrrepreeented  in  law  schools 
nationwide*  despite  the  pressing  need  for  the  bar  to  reflect  our  netlonel 
diversity.21  The  percentage  of  minority  students  in  law  school  is  painfully 
small.  Xn  1989,  national  law  school  enrollment  toteled  129,698."  For  the 
1969-90  academic  year,  enrollment  of  Bleck  studente  wee  6,?91  (S.24%);  Kexicen- 
Aaerlcan  students  numbered  1,663  (1.28%);  and  other  Hispanic- Americans  accounted 
for  2,580  (1,99%)."  it  ie  important  to  note  that  during  1988,  Slacks  and 
Hispanic,  represented  12.3%  and  8.1%,  respectively,  of  the  American  populetion. 
Thus,  while  the  Black  end  Hispanic  populations  nstionally  hsve  increeeed 
dramatically,  current  enrollment  in  legal  edueetion  programs  promises  littls 
cogn liable  gain  toward  equity  for  these  minority  groups."  Km  the  minority 
population  grows  et  an  increaeing  rate,  the  need  for  minority  representation  in 
the  bar  increases  proportioneteiy. 

Theee  f  igt tske  on  more  meaning  when  examined  in  terms  of  the  ratio  of 
lswyers  to  the  population  ae  s  whole,  both  majority  end  minority. aS  The  ratio 
of  ettorneys  to  the  tot  si  populstlon  in  the  united  Stetee  wee  l  to  340  in  1988? 
for  Blacks  this  rstlo  was   1  to  2,094?  for  Hlspanics,    1  to  1,441.        it  is 


■iac*  Uvyar  (mfV"""111'  °"  J*f<in'  "in°ritr  •**  **"cio#  <iv?7>  and  w.  Laonart, 

"  4m  ff^f0?  00  Education  and  Adaiationa  to  tha  Bar,  A  ftartaw  ot  Laoal 

fduoatlo*  in  eA»  uaiead  ttatof,  ralJt,  J  fit  r**vim,  of  tmg*i  rducatioa-j  (Chicago,  a.a.A.),  p.  «, 
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cr»  1.3%  representation  in  legal  aducatton  to  sot  of  tha  population  at  large. 
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lawyers  to  the  population  ae  a  whole,  both  majority  and  minority."  Thfj  ratio 
of  attorneys  to  the  total  population  In  the  Onited  statee  wae  1  to  340  in  1989f 
for  Blacks  this  ratio  was  I  to  5,137;  for  Hispanles,  1  to  3,544.  It  Is 
therefore  claar  that  lncreaeed  diversity  In  tha  legal  profeeelon  is  naadad  on  tha 
national  level,  not  only  for  tha  purposes  of  eneuring  adequate  representation  by 
aach  minority  group,  but  for  tha  good  of  tha  profession  as  s  whole. 

(H)  TBB  QOALITT  OT  TBI  AGADIMXC  FMXUtAM  MS  KoCBOftOS  KSOOL  OP  LAM 

Any  adequate  summary  of  the  academic  program  at  UOP-Meoeorga  School  of  Law 
would  be  too  lengthy  for  this  application?  hence,  in  its  stead,  readers  art 
directed  to  the  current  KcOeorge  Catalog  (Appendix  2),  which  containe  a  eummary 
of  programs,  moat  epeclfleally  on  Pages  33  and  1  through  8. 

The  required  curriculum  for  the  three-year  program  of  legal  education  leading 
to  the  Juria  Doctor  Degree  le  attached  to  thle  application  aa  Appendix  13.  The 
elsctlvee  offered  during  the  1990-91  aeademic  year,  Including  thoee  required  for 
graduation,  are  listed  In  Appendix  14.  Appendix  15  lists  tha  substantial  clinical 
offsrings  at  HcOeorge  School  of  Law.  Through  this  neat  blend  of  the  required,  the 
elective  and  ellnlcei  raailtlee,  McrfS«orge  le  eteadlly  building  its  reputation  ae 
one  of  the  ieadere  in  national  legal  education. 

Perhaps  tha  beet  evidence  of  this  le  the  ability  of  Mcoeorgo  graduatee  to 
gam  adaleelon  to  practice  and  uubeequent  employment  as  dieoueeed  Above  In 
section  (E). 

The  most  prestigious  and  exclusive  organisation  in  tftw  American  community  of 
legal  education,  it»  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  le  the  Order  of  the  coif.  The  Engiieh  Order 
of  the  coif  wae  the  moet  ancient  and  one  of  the  most  honored  inetitutione  of  the 
Corwaon  Law.  Xt  le  thought  by  eome  to  have  antedatad  the  Horman  Conqueet;  in  any 
event,  it  wae  mora  ancient  than  Westminster  Hall  or  the  oldeet  of  the  Bnglleh 
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court*  in  which  tha  Coma*  lam  of  England,  aa  we  know  it,  waa  faahloaad.  Xt  vu 
en  association  of  lawyer*,  nave*  large  la  muster,  fro*  whose  asefeers  exclusively 
the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  cosawm  PI***  were  appointed,  and  who  for  eeaturiee  had 
the  aoia  right  to  appear  aa  barr latere  in  that  court. 

Tha  Aaerican  Order  of  tha  coif  io  tha  outgrowth  of  an  aarXiar  society  known 
aa  Theta  Kappa  Ku.  thia  society  waa  founded  at  tha  Univereity  of  Zllinoio  in  1902 
for  tha  purpose  of  promoting  oeholarahip  aaong  Aaerican  law  students,  flection 
of  law  atudanta  to  tha  Ordar  ia  rait ric tad  to  thoaa  aohooia  with  ehaptara  of  tha 
Ordar  and  to  tha  tan  percent  of  each  aanior  olaaa  who  have  attained  highest 
acedeaUe  rank,  only  73  of  tha  173  Aaerican  law  achoola  approvad  by  tha  juaerlean 
Bar  Aaaooiation  have  ehaptara  of  tha  Ordar.  During  January  of  1962,  tha  ixeeutlva 
coaalttee  of  tha  Ordar  approvad  tha  application  for  tha  granting  of  a  chaptar  in 
tha  order  to  tha  university  of  tha  Faeif  ie,  HeOeor%«  School  of  taw.  That  approval 
was  ratified  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  tha  than  extant  Chapter*. 

Jercne  English,  one  of  the  firet  o*POP  fellows,  waa  inducted  into  tha  order, 
at  waa  oenero  ftaaires,  a  1986  graduate  of  tha  KcOeorge  Patricia  Roberts  Harris 
Fellowship  Prograa.  two  of  eight***  aluani  of  tha  mi  »rogr««  to  have  been 
elected  to  Coif  epaaks  very  highly  of  the  Prograave  level  of  euccees  at  KcCaorgo. 

Hhiie  there  ie  no  official  rating  or  ranking  of  American  law  schools  that  io 
sanctioned  by  their  accrediting  agancies,  rhm  Count*  n  Aspor«w,  ratee  the 
KcOeorge  prografli  4.25  on  a  5 -point  scale  -strong")  and  ranka  KcOeorge  36th  out 
of  174  inetitutione.  The  school  of  Law  ia  undertaking;  at  thia  writing,  tha 
arduous  taok  of  preparing  a  comprehensive  self-study  in  anticipation  of  ito 
seven-year  eabbatical  inspection  for  re-accreditation  by  the  A.B.A.  and  the 
A.A.L.S.  Our  self-study  teas  will  scrutinise  every  aspect  of  the  educational 
prograa  to  assure  that  we  maintain  our  atandard  of  excellence  in  the  purauit  of 
our  mission,  a  suanary  of  which  is  printed  on  the  inside  cover  of  our  Catalog 
(Appendix  2). 


Or.  rramkeosraaA  it Ut*  m,  an.,  torn  AnftiMi  Katluai  tdttoatiocuu  fuadarda, 
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ex)  ooiun  or  kit  must 

Tha  KcCaorga  School  of  Law  faculty  hat  grown  significantly  in  auatoara,  dapth 
and  variaty  of  aaparianea  alnca  1*67-68,  tha  flrat  acadaaic  yaar  in  which  tha 
school  of  Law  faculty  inatructad  both  a  full-tia*  day  and  part-tlm  avaning 
curriculum,  ftacrultaant  and  aalactlon  of  highly  qualified  faculty  ■aajtaara  hara 
eontrlbutad  aignifioantly  to  that  growth*  Tha  faculty  haa  inoraaaad  in  aiaa  froa 
nine  full-tiaa  and  alxtaan  adjunct  aaabara  in  tha  fall  of  1969  to  61  full-tiaa 
and  33  adjunct  profaaaora  in  tha  apring  of  1990.  Thua*  ovar  tha  paat  twanty 
ocrdowie  yaara,  tha  full-tlaa  faculty  haw  inoraaaad  by  ovar  S00  parcant  whila  tha 
acudant  body  haa  inoraaaad  by  only  12S  parcant*  / 

Slghtaar.  aaabara  of  tha  full-tiaa  faculty  hold  aaotoarahlp  in  tha  order  of  tha 

Coif  and,  of  couraa,  tha  awarding  of  a  Chaptar  in  tha  ordar  ia  tha  highaat 

poiaibla  accolada  of  a  law  faculty  aa  a  whola.    During  tha  paat  faw  acadaade 

yaara,  thraa  profaaaora  hava  racairad  particularly  dlatlnguiahad  honor  it 

Claaaa  »•  ■  I  ii  aaa  raatrnltad  at  tha  ali-wlTaraltt  f  aaalty  with  tha  Onlvaraltr  of  tha 
faolfla  Dlatlofiiahaa  ratalty  A»ar*.  fthla  award  la  aaaad  apoa  taaohlaa  affaotbaaaaa, 
MhoUrlf  ana  prafaaaiaaal  athlaaaaaata  tad  ooatrifautiaaa  ta  tha  taiTaraltf  Ooamuaity. 


Itapaaa  c.  EJCaSliai  waa  aiaota*  a?  tha  aaaaral  aaaaablf  of  tha  aaitad  MtUaa  la  if  61  at 
tha  Unit**  ttatti  aaaaar  of  tha  aaltai  aatlaaa  Utaraatloaal  l»  ftwailiilii  <UC). 
^ottiiof  HtCailrav  waa  nominata*  at  tha  o.l.  eaadldato  br  fraaidaat  aaaald  aaataa  aaa 

■■-  -      "'ltaau —  -    "     *  — *-  


    _ffra?  via  alaetaa  Cor  a  fivyaar  .  __ , 

•arvtt  aarlaa  thaaa  aaaaar  aaatha  for  waioh  ha  hat  aa  taathlat  aaaltaaaata.  aat  aalf  vaa 
rrofaaaor  MerCaJfrar  ajaalatad  to  a  «aaoa4  f  iwa  yaar  tara,  hut  ha  waa  alaa  alaatai  aa  tha 
Chaiiaaa  of  tha  ttc  dorlat  a  aariaa  that  tha  iatarnatuaal  praaa  haa  toutad  at  tha  aaat 
proamlva  atar  la  tha  hUtary  of  tha  CoamiaaUa. 


ar.  Jtatloa  hothoaf  m*  a^aaaay,  a  forma*  Joaoa  af  tha  0.6.  Court  of  aapaal  far  tha  hUtth 
Clrtult*  haa  taatht  tha  roaaixaa  ooaraa  la  Computational  Lav  aa  aa  idjaatt  aoabat  af  tha 
aoaaotaa  faculty  far  aaat  two  aaoaaaa.  nafaaaor  naaaaay  waa  aomlaitai  Vy  fraaidaat  ftanaid 
Raatan  ana  conilraad  far  tha  o.  6*  taoata  at  aa  aiaoolata  Jaatlca  of  tha  auprama  Court  of 
tha  0*1 ta*  ftataa.  Juatloa  taaaadi  ooatiaaaa  ta  taaoh  for  Moaaataa  aariaf  oar  6uaa*r 
faationa*  whoa  tha  Court  ia  la  raaaaa* 

Pour  additional  aaafeara  of  tha  faculty  ara  aapacially  hay  to  tha  P*  Harris, 
Program  by  tlrtua  of  thalr  inroiwaawjnt  with  minor ity  affalra  at  tha  school  of 
Law  i 


to  tha  HlaarliT  l 
tha  Civil  aiatu  l 
in  tha  araaa  af  • 

aaparloaoa  with  1  _     __  „_    

taa  tamdlaaaaoa  af  halt  Uha  Cl"t».  aia  ataalarahl*  ,~  *uoa  if  aaatf  aataa  ia  aaaaral  hooka 
aaa  aoaaaa  af  arUtlam*  faaaaaa  aaoa  tha  rlahta  of  tailaraa.  aapaaUlly  tha  aimaad. 


aaa  aaaaaa  af  arUtlaa#  laaaaaa  aaoa  tha  rlahta  of  tailaraa.  aapaaUUy  tha  atetaad. 
arofaaaac  Laaaaaara  aaaira  tha  faaalty  Caamitaaa  aa  Minority  affalxa,  aaa  trafaaaai  *rr* 
ia  tha  rataity  aarlaaa  ta  aar  aaia>  aaariaaa  ia*  ataaaatr  aaiaaiatioa 
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The  itmgth  and  diversity  of  the  backgroundo  of  tha  61  full-time  noatiara  of 
the  faculty  io  indicated  by  diveraity  of  teaching  rolea,  aohlaveawat  of  advanced 
degreea,  bar  adelaaiona  and  axperience.  Thirty- five  art  full  profaaoora,  four 
are  aaaoclate  profaaaora,  two  hold  tha  rank  of  aaaiatcat  profeaaor,  on*  la  a 
•eholar  in  realdence  and  aevcn  ara  lecturer a  In  lav  or  Instructor  a.  The  clinical 
faculty  conaltta  of  throe  clinical  profaaaora,  ona  aaaoclate  clinical  profeaaor, 
and  two  clinical  ataff  attorney a.  Tho  faculty  collectively  holda  50  bachelor 
degreea  fro*  37  different  univeraitiea.  It  holda  60  firat  profeeaional  degreea 
la  law  free  2t  differant  law  achoolc,  aa  well  aa  24  naatero  and  doctoral  law 
degreea  free  16  achoola.  It  holda  72  bar  adaiaeleno  free  28  jurladlctiona.  Tho 
average  ace  la  approklaetaly  46.  Hatnbera  of  the  faculty,  on  avarice,  have  had  15 
yeera  of  teaching  experienca  and  12  yaara  of  experlenca  in  law  practice  alnce 
obtaining  their  firat  Uw  degreea.  The  faculty  la  more  fully  daecribed  on  Pagea 
44  through  62  of  the  cataioa  < Append i*  2). 

lach  year,  the  Academic  vice  prealdant  of  tha  Unlvaralty  aolicita  from  tho 
faculty  a  aummery  of  their  publication*,  apaaJclno  engaoaawjnta,  public  aarvlce 
actUltiea  and  partlolpetioa  in  prof  ■••tonal  organisation*  for  tha  yaar  juat 
pact,  a  ataemary  of  the  19*1  oubelaalon  of  tha  law  faculty  ia  attached  herato  aa 
Appondio  17. 

During  I9aa#  we  received  a  alte  viait  concerning  the  p*H  and  ona  other 
prograe  aponeored  under  Title  XX  free  the  U.i.  Dapertmant  of  idueation.  Our 
Program  waa  adjudged  to  be  in  full  compliance  by  Hllliaa  L.  oarriaon,  Regional 
Repraoantatlva  for  Higher  Education  Prograzu  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Idueation. 
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!  7)  ADIQCaCT  Or  RMOOKM 

Tha  rslationshlp  between  the  University  of  the  pacific  and  Hcooorgo  School 
of  law  provides  that  all  fundi  generated  from  the  school  of  taw  through  any 
means—including  tuition,  grants r  gifts  and  bequests— will  be  ueed  only  for  the) 
support  and  baneflt  of  the  School  of  Law.  Surplus  funds  not  needed  for 
operational  expenses  are  thus  placed  in  general  reserves  at  the  law  school,  all 
law  school  funds  are  deposited  in  Sacramento.  That  arrangement  further  provide* 
that  the  Univsrsity  of  the  taclflc  may  not  use  law  school  surplus  funds  for 
general  University  purposes.  Hither,  the  University  is  obligated  to  support  lew 
school  programs  from  the  general  University  funds  in  the  event  the  school  of  Law, 
from  all  sources,  should  not  gensrate  sufficient  funds  for  its  operating  expenses 
to  maintain  a  law  program  sufficient  to  merit  full  approval  by  the  American  Bar 
association.  This  generous  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific 
guarantees  the  School  of  Law  adequate  rssourcee  for  the  continuation  and  constant 
Improvement  of  a  superior  academic  program. 

Fifty  mllss  distant  from  the  University's  main  campus  in  Stockton,  the 
KcCeorge  campus  is  used  exclusively  for  law  training.  In  that  regard,  the  law 
school  hae  made  *  conecioue  effort  to  provide  a  comfortable  living  and  learning 
environment  for  all  thoss  connected  with  the  legal  education  process  here,  all 
buildings  on  the  campus  surround  a  landscaped  quadrangle.  The  2f  buildings 
oontein  20  classrooms,  varying  from  auditorium  to  seminar  room  site/ 
administrative  and  business  offlcee,  64  faculty  offices,  clinical  law  offices, 
rseeerch  facilities,  student  housing,  parking  areas,  lounges,  recreational 
facilities  and  a  swimming  pool,  in  addition  to  the  law  library  complex,  which 
includes  a  atate-of-thc-art  computer  skills  center  (the  "LawLab").  The  taw 
Library  currently  houses  over  325,000  volume-equivalents  of  legal  materials  in 
both  book  and  non-book  form. 

The  law  school  campus  occupies  21  acres.  Xte  buildings,  which  contain  over 
300 » 000  square  feet  of  floor  epace,  are  climate-controlled  end  carpeted 
throughout  to  provide  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  professional  study  and 
performencs.  The  facilities  of  the  school  of  Law  are  further  described  on  rags* 
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17  through  22  of  the  KeCeorge  catalog,  which  it  attached  to  this  application  a<*> 
Appendix  2.  The  campua  has  bMn  recognised  ee  one  of  the  finaat  in  the  nation, 
and  the  nationally- acclaimed  'courtroom  of  the  Future"  haa  pro  van  ltaalf  a  major 
contribution  to  courtrooai  dasign. 

<K)  sraexu.  ounrvatzcwi  md  nminos 

Becsuse  of  the  formidable  aupport  atructuraa  of  tha  school  of  Law, 
including,  but  not  limit  ad  to,  academic  counaaling,  per sons 1  ecu  naa  ling,  writing 
workahopa,  clinical  programa,  intamahipa,  externahipa  and  Minority  academic 
aaeietenco,  there  is  not  a  graat  daal  that  could  be  provided  for  Patricia  Roberta 
Barria  Pallowe  that  ie  not  already  provided  by  Mcoeorge  for  aJJ  minority  and 
educationally  disadvantaged  etudente.  tfavert&eleee ,  aa  ateted  in  section  <D),  the 
Znetitutionel  Director  bears  primary  raaponaibility  for  overeeeing  the  Program 
here.  A  aignlf leant  aepect  of  thla  reeponeibility  ia  the  provision  of  personal 
guidance.  At  the  very  outset  of  the  acadesiio  year,  the  new  and  continuing  PUS 
Fellows  meet  with  the  Institutional  Director.  During  that  meeting,  the  Director 
and  advanced  Fellows  strees  the  importance  of  daily  diligence  in  the  processes 
of  legel  sducstlon  in  ths  context  of  providing  a  apeciel  orientation  for  the  new 
Pallowa,  Aotivitiee  undertaken  during,  and  the  frequency  of,  the  continuoue 
meetinga  between  the  Director  and  the  Pallowe  are  fully  deecribed  in  Section  (D)  • 
It  ia  probably  worth  mentioning  again,  however,  that  the  Institutional  Director 
make*  himself  available  to  ths  Fellowe  at  virtually  any  time  of  any  day. 

Luncheons,  for  example,  have  been  held  during  which  eubjeote  for 
convocation  included  casual  discussion  of  progrsss,  arrangeaonte  made  for  living 
quart ar a  and  t reimportation,  and  plana  for  the  future,  special  aeeietance  hae 
been  extended  to  prh  Fa 1 lowa  in  the  obtaining  of  appropriate  summer  clsrkships. 
For  example,  the  institutional  Director,  with  the  aeeietance  of  the  Deen  of  the 
School  of  Law,  helped  one  of  the  fallows  in  obtaining  a  Burner  internehlp  w<th 
the  Honorable  Stanley  Motk  of  the  California  Supreme  Court.  More  recently,  the 
Director  and  ths  Dsan  aaeured  a  Summer  Clerkehip  for  Mr.  carloa  Chavarria,  the 
former  policeman,  with  tho  public  agency  of  choice,  the  California  Diatrict 
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Attorney.  During  the  iumr  of  1999,  0«n4ro  RAmirea  wae  profited  an  eater  nam*jp 
with  Juetiee  Crui  Reynoio  of  the  California  supreme  Court.  Owing  the  eumnar  of 
1990,  aavaral  other  lusner  clerkehipe  vara  arranged  (aa  desorlbad  in  Table  Ho. 

1). 

Six  rellows—Roaen,  Pryee,  vaughne,  Hukaea,  Thompson  and  Lopes— attandad 
MeOeorge'e  Buropaan  summer  Saaaion  in  saltburg,  Vienna,  and  Budapeet,  eupported 
by  institutional  scholarship  funda. 

With  tha  assistance  of  tha  Znatitutional  oiraotor  the  fellows  have  alao  baan 
intimately  involved  in  co-curricular  and  other  activitlaa  at  the  School  of  Law. 
four  of  tha  relieve  hava  nerved  aa  eeordinatora  of  tha  Minority  Tutorial  Program^ 
another  served  aa  tha  Chairman  of  tha  Hoot  Court  Honora  Board  and  atill  an  othar 
aa  a  meobsr  of  that  Board.  PRH  fellows  hava  alao  baan  active  and  aarvad  aa 
officera  in  both  tha  Black  Law  studento  Aeaeeiation  and  Latino  Law  Btudanta 
Association  on  campus.  Daapita  a  long  waiting  list,  tha  Director  hae  baan  abla 
to  provide  on-campua  housing  for  all  of  the  PAH  Pallowa  who  wieh  it. 

Mcoeorgm's  la  not  a  dual-track  program.  Zt  ia  made  clear  to  all  tha  relieve 
at  tha  outaet  ef  their  legal  education  that  ehould  they  hava  any  naade  for 
epecial  assistance,  thoee  needa  ehould  be  brought  promptly  to  the  ettention  of 
the  Xnotifcutional  Director. 

Again,  the  demonstrated  eucceee  of  tha  rellowe  providee  tha  beat  meeeure  of 
orientations  and  expediences  provided  for  thea  and  for  tha  eucceee  of  tha  overall 
Prograai. 

(L)  HCBAXXaM  FOR  TUB  DBtaWTBATXOIt  Of  rXWUCXAL  NEED 

Should  the  School  of  Law  receive  Petricia  Roberta  Harria  fellowships  to 
bmgin  during  the  1991-92  academic  year,  it  plana  to  uaa  the  atandard  M GAPS r AS" 
form  for  the  analysis  of  the  etudente'  financial  need.  One  exception  to  the 
fonsula  uaed  by  the  Graduate  and  Frofeeeional  School  Financial  Aid  Service  is 
contemplated,  and  that  ia  to  accept  an  Affidavit  of  non-support  from  the  pa  rente 
of  a  prospective  fellow,  if  warranted.  Financial  need  will  be  computed  according 
to  the  atandard  form  produced  by  tha  School  of  Law,  entitled  "Maximum  Educational 
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Allowances^  which  it  attached  to  this  application  at  appendix  *6. 
(H)  COSKZLOOXOStt 

The  School  of  Law  rests  content  that  iti  paat  actions  have  demonstrated  the 

praciaa  kinds  of  commitment  that  ere  sought  by  the  PRH-stated  criteria.  That 

commitment  has  been  objectively  manifested  by? 

(X)  Ths  recruitment  efforts  of  McCeorge  School  of  Law; 

ill  i^!f?iBfiSftf  *VV*VU'  an*'  *°n  Particularly,  the  role  of 
the  Minority  Affaire  Committee; 

(3>  Its  programs  of  academic  eesistancet  individuei  counseling, 
minority  academic  assistance,  and  writing  workshops; 

(4] |  The  history  of  academic  success,  subsequent  bar  admission,  and 
placement  in  industry,  the  bar  and  the  bench  oi'  members  of 
underrepressnted  groups  in  the  profession; 

(5)  The  commitment  and  authority  of  the  PRR  Institutional  Director 
and  ths  vigorous  role  that  he  plays  in  the  Program  and 

(4)  The  fine  record  that  the  PRH  Fellows  at  Kcoeorge  School  of  Law 
have  achieved  thus  far  on  bar  examinations  and  in  practice. 

given  these  features,  then,  we  respectfully  urge  that  the  Secretary  give 
most  careful  consideration  to  thin  application  for  the  continuation  of  five  <5) 
Patricia  Roberts  Harrla  Fellowships  in  progress  and  award  of  ten  <10)  additional 
Fellowships. 

we  thank  yoq  for  your  consideration. 
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1.  Gordon  D-  Schober,  Dean,  Memorandum,  "Task  Force  on  Minority 
Affairs-  (February,  1973) 

2.  1990*91  HcQ+org*  School  of  Lav-  Catalog 

3.  [1963]  Guidelines  for  the  Minority  Academic  Aasiatance  Program 

4.  Guideline  for  the  Minority  Academic  Assistance  Program 
improved  by  the  Faculty  3/1/91 

5.  Minority  Academic  Assistance  Program  Schedule,  Winter  Quarter, 
1990-91 

6.  V$re-Law  Summer  Program-  Pamphlet 

?*      "Opportunities  for  Minority  Students"  Pamphlet 

8.  Colleges  and  Universities  Visited  by  McOeorge  School  of  Law 
during  1980-90  Academic  Tears 

9.  Colleges  and  Universities  Visited  by  McGeorge  School  of  Lav 
for  Minority  Recruitment 

10.  "Federally-Funded  Fellowships  at  McOeorge  School  of  Lav" 
Information  Sheet 

11.  -Graduate  Fellowships  for  Minorities  in  Law*  Poster 

12.  Curriculum  Vitae  of  Patricia  Roberts  Harris  Fellowship  Program 
Director 

13 «  Required  Curriculum  at  McGeorge  School  of  Law 

14.  Elective  Offerings  at  McGeorge  School  of  Law 

15.  Clinical  Programs  at  McGeorge  School  of  Law 

16.  McGeorge  "Maximum  Educational  Allowance"  Table 

17.  Scholarly  Activity  of  the  Faculty  of  McGeorge  School  of  Law 

»  18A.  Robert  Chaim,  "Draft  Letter  of  Comment  in  Opposition  to 
'Notice  of  Proposed  Priority'  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education, "  October  1990 

'18B.  AALS/ABA/LSAC  Joint  Task  Force,  HLetter  of  Comment  in 
Opposition  to  'Notice  of  Proposed  Priority  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Educa     ->n,"  October  23,  1990 
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MoGEORGE  SCHOOL.  OF  LAW 

UNI VEMITY  OF  THJC  PACIFIC  58O0  Fifth  AHW  lM»ni*n»  Cattl •rota  OeoMT 


TOt       MoQXOhOX  SCMOt  Of  LAM  FACULTY,  STOnaVTS, 
ADMXMXITMTXOM  AMD  XVmtfTED  PAntttD 


MON,    GORDON  D»  KH»,  DM  U.    TXt>  7VCX  <M  HXMOMTT  tffMM 

Miii  rmtujuty,  it?) 

On  ttpttnfcer  19,  if  72.  2  prtyuH  •  41  peee  report  end  historical  beck  f round  on  the  tunjtct 
of  Minority  tffelrttt  tht  HcOoorft  fchool  of  liv  mo  ootabUohod  •  toon  foroe  with  tho 
i^JfS0^  *5§t  JB  fXM*  r0*ct  *XU-  WITM  TH  AUOWTXOO  WAT  TUX  HoMOAGI  DC»0Ol 

2L£tILS52  !?fc?,xm4IYLSr  25L!*CX,XC  00  ■*»  «ww»lmi  «nr  mocrxom  xn  «t  torn 

COHKXtHm  TO  AM  KO0CATX0NAL  VftOOMN  PO*  MX**XTY  tTOSOYti."    X  indicated,  however,  tttt 

tht  tin*  hod  cone  for  •  re-evaluetlen  of  our  on  tiro  alacrity  offal ro  prof  r  on. 

nit  entree  to  tho  Took  Porot  wee  to  turvoy  tho  •alttiae  pvoftoo  ond  to  *eke  tecoovendttlont 
eonoornint  the  future  headline,  of  reenltftent,  adnittieee,  ae>eecea*st,  odoootionol  protraea 
ond  finenoitl  Mtlitmeo*   Too  took  focce  voo  to  include  faculty  notfcon,  edhUalttretert, 
tl?vi«r!F*ttt,lU!i!9t  0<  *i»ortty  latorotto  ond  tho  hifhoot  lonolooUe  rankiae  ttudeot  f  ron 
■■eh  of  tho  minority  troupe  now  enrolled. 

*****  oy  pereeee  to  invito  til  ooownoo  to  btoomo  intorottod  in  a  Titol  oinority  offolro 
pF?*ra*  *«  •remote  •  cotter  ond  noro  effective  preerem  to  train  yeone  nan  and  women  to  tn- 
tele  oinority  omoiUti<  loop  without  eeecwete  rcVreeeatmoa/toaave  tfftctivc  lovyere 
return  to  thece  oonnatitltt  ond  to  five  OfSuty  oTjuotioo  to  tho  aceeeri  thereof . 

Xn  tho  interim,  tho  tatorltl  proerome,  edmiMloa,  tenolorohip,  financial  tid,  rterultlns 
and  rtaoonitlon  of  oinority  troupe  no  oo*eampoe  ore  saltation*  won  temporarily  retttientd 
to  oclstiof  edninlttrttlvo  tttf  f  and  odmluiutrett*e~feceity  oonoUttooiT 

the  took  foro^vu  oonpootd  of  tht  foUowlne  foculty  ■onoorii   Citude  nohwer,  tt  chtltman. 
John  Levit,  John  ky«,  Don  teresr,  Donald  Print,  and  Donald  Carper.    Dennis  warren,  rreiidsnt 
of  tht  itudoot  iar  Association,  torvod  as  a  ■manor. 

tho  Aiuuml  ware  represents  by  s»*erneys  Cloroneo  Drown,  thonai  thioonoto  and  Judtt  cdvsrd 
Carol t  of  tho  taorononto  Runic  Court. 

fho  ttudont  at  on  art  warn  Danltl  Martinet,  Larry  Dohaaa  and  Tosh  Ytrrrotr. 

Tht  flntl  roport  of  tht  Minority  took  Poroo  in  ottaehod  haroto  da  tod  pobruary  2,  1179. 

X  an  sure  thtt  til  of  uo  tro  orotoful  for  tho  lono  hours  of  thouontfal  dcliaeretlen  by  the 
of  thit  Took  Pecos,   x  L'tond  to  diocutt  tho  mpoTt  op^cifieally  with  tho  faculty 
•*  ■  ^HulAxly  tohecoled  oooUttff  and,  tub  joe*  to  oonoldortUonTroo«l^  thorn  and  froa  - 
other  intorottod  partis t,  X  think  thn  roport  thould  bo  odoptod  no  t  policy  for  tho  futura. 
Wit  will  raomiro  oonttitutlao  o  now  Minority  Affairs  toot  roroo  end  ptoeeedlne  vith  tho 
?J!!!f#ff5  vf!fl  tlm  int*  9**etltm  of  law  of  Attorney tV  t  on 

identified  vlth  aad  will  hopefully  tervo  and  prowlSo  loodomhip  and  ene«urofonoot  to 
Oinority  troupe  io  tht  ftnornl  penult  Uon  which  »ay  now  tufftr  frca  the  It  ok  of  lo«al  rap- 
rottntttlsn  within  their  raako. 
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HI  HO  ft  I TY  ArTAXM  TASK  POCt  ftgfORT 

 I'lMUAlf  St  1«73  


Tht  following  reeeaaaendetione  ere  euomitted  by  the  Teek  Force  on  Minority  Affaire.  Cxcipt 
whir*  epecificelly  noted*  theee  reman endetioaa  repreeent  the  unenimoue  opinion  of  the 
rwrnoare  of  the  tiiX  Force,  itch  of  who*  hu  hid  the  opportunity  to  review  thie  report. 


HJHOHm  A/FAXM  COrWIWtK 

Tht  echool  ehould  creete  •  ntw  Minority  Affaire  committee.    Thle  committee  ehell  Mkt  e 
deteiminetion,  beeed  upon  the  guide li nee  eet  forth  herein,  ee  to  the  minority  stetue  of  ell 
applicant}  and  enrolled  itudente  who  eeek  to  bo  identified  ee  Minority  atudenta  for  purpoeee 
of  edmieeion,  financial  eidi  tutotiel  eeeietanco*  end/or  participation  in  eeloctlon  of 
Minority  Affaire  repreeentetlvee.    Xt  ehell  eleo  make  dedeione  on  epplicetione  for  ed- 
mieeion fro*  pereone  who  ire  identified  ee  Minority  etudente.    Xt  ehell  not  heve  erv  in* 
volvenient  in  the  ellocetion  of  financiel  eeeietance  to  minority  etudente  ether  then 
Oeeignetlng  which  lndlviduele  are  properly  identified  ee  minorltiee. 

Thie  cormittee  ehell  be  compoeed  of  eeven  (7)  memfcere  conaletlng  of  four  pereoni  eelocted  by 
the  Dean  fro«  the  feeuity  or  edminie tret ion  and  on*  ecudent  frees  ttch  of  the  following  three 
minority  etudent  groupet     (1)  iieeke;  (21  Chi  canoe  end  Metive  Ammrieanei  end  (3)  Aeiane.  All 
minority  etudente  enrolled  in  the  echool  ehell  heve  the  opportunity  to  vote  by  leeret  bellot 
in  Mey  of  eech  yeer  to  eeloct  the  etudent  repreeent etive  from  hie  group  for  the  xollowino. 
ecedemic  year.    Such  ■•leetione  ehell  not  bt  wide  by  any  etudent  organieetion  or  ore eniretiene 

The  pereone  eerving  on  thie  committee  ituet  be  impreeeed  with  the  confidentiel  neture  of  the 
information  the  eoeeiittee  will  review. 

n 

APMISBXONS 

The  Teek  Force  reviewed  the  preeant  baeie  for  decielon  on  edaleelone  of  minority  epplicente 
to  the  echool.    Xt  wee  concluded  thet  there  ehould  bt  no  eignif  leant  char.ye  »ede  in  the 
epproeeh  being  ueed.    Xt  ie  underetood  thet  thie  involvee  giving  coneideretion  to  tha  grede 
point,  hat,  beckground  and  meturaty  of  eech  applicant  *nd  edaUttlng  ell  who  appeer  to  heve 
e  reeeonaoly  good  chance  of  eurvivel  in  thie  echool.    The  Teek  Force  eoncluded  thet  the 
ecedemicelly  weaker  applicant!  ehould  continue  to  b*  edmltted  only  for  the  evening  program 
or  a  eimilarly  limited  four  yeer  program.    While  conelderetion  ehould  be  given  to  lectori 
which  could  be  expected  to  contribute  to  e  medioere  undergreduete  grede  point  or  1SAT. 
epeciel  edmieeion  coneideretion  ehould  not  be  denied  beceuee  en  epplicent'e  beckground  w«s 
not  economically  or  educetlonelly  deprived  or  beceuee  he  hed  net  expresied  e  den  re  to 
practice  where  he  would  be  of  direct  eervice  to  hie  ethnic  group. 

Dftn  ?;r54B!J  P'iwnted  the  view  of  e  number  of  Chleano  etudente  thet  minority  edmleeloni 
ehould  be  limited  to  highly  guellfled  etudente  in  order  to  reduce  the  ettritlon  rete  of 
minority  etudente  in  the  echool.    Xt  wee  eoncluded  thet  thie  would  reeult  in  edmltting  only 
etudente  who  would  heve  been  ef forded  en  opportunity  to  obtein  e  legel  educeclon  in  any  event 
end  would  defeet  our  purpoee  of  providing  en  opportunity  to  etudente  who  might  not  be  able 
to  ostein  e  good  legel  education  eleewhere.    xt  wee  unenimouely  concluded  thet  the  echool 
ehould  continue  to  eceept  the  higher  nek  applicante.    derence  Brown  noted  thet  he  wee  not 
impreeeed  with  ettrition  etetlitiee  but  wanted  to  give  people  en  opportunity  to  demoneerete 
their  motivetion.  ' 

XXI 

rXKAMCXAt  AID 

The  elloeetion  of  financiel  «vd  to  minority  itudente  ehould  be  handled  oy  the  Seholerehip 
Committee  without  eny  etudent  participetien.    The  eligibility  of  minority  itudente  for 
eeeietance  ehould  be  determined  eolely  on  the  naeie  of  need  and  the  need  criterie  ehould  be 
the  eame  ee  thet  ueed  in  the  eenerel  eeholerehip  and  faciei  eidi  program.  ""  c^er 
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hmomtt  vnw  tmi  rones  woxr 


or  1ft  litu  of  echourthip  assistance. 


?ha  •ofcoleranip  committee  shall  be  ful#H  by  tha  determine  t  lone  of  tha  Minority  Affairs 
Committee  with  regard  to  which  atwemnts  ara  dual  find  ai  minority  atudanta.    In  tha  event 
fund*  era  inadequate,  tha  Scholarship  Committee  shall  front  tuition  ass  1st  snot  4a  needed 
to  atudanta  who  axe  beyond  tha  flrat  year  and  shell  thereafter  allocata  tha  renaming  fundi 
to  aatering  students  in  proportion  to  their  need. 

with  tha  arpenaioo  of  the  categories  of  student!  who  would  bo  eligible  for  minority  scholar- 
ships If  tola  report  la  edcmted  Urpaaded  to  include  xaiana  and  non-chicaito  Latln-Aner leant) . 
tha  tank  Per  on  urges  that  tha  total  amount  of  scholarship  aid  for  nlnority  atudanta  no  ia- 
era  Mad  ao  that  thooa  atudonu  in  tan  exit ting  pregrem  do  not  auffor  on  ovorall  rod  action 
of  aval  lab  la  aid.    Larry  men ana  expreeeed  hid  ooncern  that  flrat  year  aid  eouid  no  reduoed 
to  token  amounts.   Judge  Or re is  notad  that  than  la  a  daflnito  nond  for  all  nlnority  aeudento 
to  ho  willing  to  work  tofothar  and  aharo  if  aharinf  is  oootaaary.    It  it  not  tno  recommen- 
dation of  tha  Taak  Force  that  euch  inereaaed  aid  bo  a  condition  precedent  to  expending  tha 
daflnltlon  of  nlnority  atudanta. 

Tha  Taak  force  wee  etronqly  oppoeed  to  any  change  in  tha  rula  that  daniaa  financial 
aaalatanoa  to  atudanta  for  raps at  work. 

There  waa  considerable  dlacuaaiOA  of  tha  proa  pact  of  using  additional  financial  old  to 
attract  tad/or  ratain  vary  highly  qua!  if  lad  alnouty  atudanta  to  too  school.   Thora  waa 
oonaidarebla  aantinont  In  favor  of  giving  higher  aid  than  would  otharwlaa  ha  avallabla  to 
highly  quallflad  atudanta  who  night  otharwlaa  ba  attraotod  to  other  schools,   it  waa  notad. 
for  Inatanoai  that  nunc  roue  nana  flu  could  roault  from  having  nlnority  atudanta  who  would 
writs  for  law  rsvlsv  or  othar  publications. 

flit  Taak  rorca  concludad  that  tha  available  funds  Assigns  ted  for  nlnority  atudnnt  aid  ohouid 
not  ho  daplatod  by  giving  additional  aid  to  atudanta  who  nifht  fall  into  thia  category.  If 
apocial  aid  la  to  bo  provldad  for  very  highly  quallflad  nlnority  atudanta.  It  should  not 
oona  fron  tha  reguler  nlnority  aid  fund  et  tha  exeenae  of  itudanta  with  denenatroted  need. 
Zt  waa  alio  notad  that  itudanta  who  hava  to  bo  talked  into  going  to  law  school  nay  not  havo 
tha  motivational  drlva  to  oucecd. 


a.    Chicane  and  Native  Marl  can  (including  Hexican-hnaricana*  othar 
Latin  Americana,  American  Indiana  ana  Eakinoa) 

a.  tlacka 

C.    Miana  {including  Chinoaai  Japanese •  Koreans*  Taiwaaaao, 
►hilippinoa,  and  tolynaaiana) 


Tha  quaation  of  identity  of  individual  atudente  or  applicants  anall  be  nada  by  the  Minority 
Affairs  committee  on  e  ceaa  by  oaae  bania. 


ICAPWIC  whhPntPt 

There  ehould  be  no  change  in  tno  exietlng  rulae  which  deny  prafercntiel  advancement  to 
minority  etudenta.    Tha  Task  roroa  waa  atronely  opposed  to  any  "two- tree*"  ayetem  thereby 
minority  atudanta  might  hov*  different  couree  requirsaamts,  different  greding  systems, 
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XDEWTirlCAtlOH  or  HIWOE1TT  MVPKHTl 


Tha  following  groups  shall  be  included  in  the  category  of  nlnority  atudanta: 
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dif Cerent  advancement  itandarda  or  different  f reduction  requirement*. 

Urry  nohane  noted  that  Minority  et>wlente  often  hive  greit  difficulty  ixpreiilng  thcmoelvei. 
Zt  wit  detcrhlned  thtt  thie  ie  e  problem  which  aff  licte  many  ituwmnta  and  that  the  anaver 
mi  in  greatir  exmhaaii  upon  developing  writing  ekille. 


The  taik  Force  reviewed  the  cxietlnc  ayeteai  whereby  the  Grading  and  Uvea  cement  Committee 
grants  lome  itueenti  th*  rifht  to  repeat  where  it  ib  dcurminad  that  the  itoeent  had 
■irloue  probleme  which  r  re  vented  him  free  doing  atUef  ectory  wort  and  where  it  appears  that 
he  will  likely  lucoaed  if  allowed  to  repeat.   It  wee  noted  that  e  larger  percentage  of 
minority  student*  have  been  ellowvd  to  repeat  than  ie  the  eaae  with  nee««iacritiee  because 
of  a  manner  of  feetore  incidence  of  outline  interfirenoe  with  achool  ver*  which  hee  been 
experienced  by  minority  students,  and  the  feet  that  a  number  of  minority  students  ere 
ecedeadcelly  lesa  prepartd  for  lew  achool  and  therefore  do  net  respond  to  or  cenprehend 
lew  achool  study  ea  quickly  ee  noat  non-minority  etudente.   Xt  wee  noted  that  minority 
students  do  not  end  ehouid  not  hive  the  opportunity  to  repeat  at  a  utter  el  rifht  end  that 
in  their  csea  aa  with  ell  students,  the  deoieJon  ehouid  be  bss»u  on  the  indlvidusl  caae. 

It  ia  raaoneunded  that  the  exacting  policy  regard*  ;tg  repent  work  be  continued.    Judge  Oareie 
filt  thit  thi  opportunity  to  repeat  ahoule  be  generally  aval  labia  to  minority  etudente  ee 
lone  ae  it  did  not  involve  financial  assistance  for  repeat  work.    The  entire  test  Force 
ssreed  that  there  wee  no  bnela  for  allovinf  repeat  work  where  a  etudent  had  demonstrates 
himself  to  be  unable  to  perform  to  the  standards  of  the  echool. 

Don  Carper  saplsined  that  tutoriel  esele'  noe  had  been  expanded  to  include  certain  second 
yur  coureie.    Thie  isncrsted  conciderabla  dlacuteion.    Hentoirs  of  the  Teak  Force  expreeeed 
concern  that  tutonil  itiiitenca  easily  degenorsted  into  epoon  fseding  with  the  likely 
reeult  thet  the  studen.*  did  not  do  hie  own  work  and  iuf fared  aa  a  reeult.    Student  and 
ficulty  member*  of  the  V?ek  Force  feel  neat  feiluree  amony  minority  etudente  reeult  from 
leek  of  studying. 

Xt  war  concluded  that  the  firet  year  tutoring  ahould  be  continued  with  comideritlon  being 
given  to  including  or  expanding  training  m  written  stores s ion.    it  vee  aleo  concluded  that 
there  ehouid  be  no  tutoriel  assistance  beyond  the  coureee  required  in  firet  yeir  day  with 
thi  posiibli  sxecption  of  Conetitutionel  Law.    km  to  conetltutlonel  Law.  the  mcafcare  of 
the  reek  Force  ware  divided. 

vx 

MCRUXTlNG 

^LlV*  ■"•"in,5  »a,t  eetivitiei  in  the  area  of  recruiting  minority  etudente.  The 

iJlf^r *^*1r>b*5*  01        T,,k  T0.T¥  **P*"»»d  aerioue  reeervetione  concerning  the  tine  which 
ItS  iiL,e^JfBS,iLf!J!?S:a  H^1!/?!1  a-*"*10;1*!  how  they  could-  .ueceed  in  liw  .chool 
with  eucft  competing  activitlii.    Thi  iffictivisin  of  peet  etudent  recruiting  ef forte  wee 
eleo  qucetiened  by  e  number  of  Task  Force  mentere.  — - 

Clerence  Brown  noted  thet  the  echool  hee  fcssn  ovir looking  e  grut  pool  of  ricrultire  in 
thi  minority  sttomsyB  ot  the  etete.    Me  ititid  that  thin  wan  i  numbs r  ot  oolligi  etudente 
and  othere  who  Bought  hie  sdvlcs  on  law  achool  end  that  h*  fait  thie  wea  a  coawon  experienca 
fS  «5in U  y  p5°fI!I10I!Blf,^Th*  ■***•"  eoneurred  in  hie  euggeetion  thet  ninorlty  ettomeye 
^  ft?        throughout  the  etate  be  epprieed  of  our  program  and  encouriged  to  dirset 


or  minority  graduate  ehouid  accompany  the  achool  recruitere  whtn  poieible  to  Northern  Cell* 
iSSt  Slff^  minority  etudent  pcpuletieni.    etudente  on  the  Teak 

Force  felt  thet  while  e  ninorlty  .luwu  could  halp.  therein  e  reel  need  for  minority  students 
in  ricruitlng. 

Thi  namei  and  iddriini  of  minority  studsnts  contacted  by  thi  ichool  should  be  supplied  to 
relrvority  itudent  groupe  it  the  achool  to  thet  th»v  aey  follow  up  on  thaee  contects  if  they  wis} 
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trotwt  2BMMgMB  BB8SB8 

Tha  ittwtUM  of  minority  itwiMt  orf  anisations  or  a  van  the  ehiatemce  of  onojuaations 
ia  not  ■■■antltl  to  the  inmieaenteUoe  el  the  noosmmndation*  of  the  task  For on.  aeaordiiwjly, 
no  ncosmendatUns  refordinf  ouch  orf  aniiatioms  an  made,    xt  vu  nanmed  ay  tha  Task  reroa 
ihat  minority  atudeat  erfeniaatiena  would  ba  noofnismd  in  tha  futun  wham  the*  fuUKftr 
bub*  noafftitien  under  tha  prooaduraa  which  ara  beinf  eatebllabed  tot  leooeeiiiam  of  all 
■tu4a.it  f  roupi. 


VXXX 

gums  uu^im  wrgiw  k»v 

Thsra  vu  eonaidorSblB  dlBOuaalen  of  tha  attitudea  ana  opinions  of  non-minority  BtudantB 
and  othira  la  tha  aohool  with  raapaet  to  tha  minority  proaraa.    Xt  was  noted  ay  Dannii 
uarnn  that  than  was  a  fraat  deal  ol  ait  intonation  and  s*a  undent  andinf  in  tha  Btudent 
oody  41  s  whola  ooncamins  minority  if  fun  ana  that  this  produced  a  bad  a 1 tuition. 

Tha  Taak  roret  raeaamanda  thaa  axlating  retivitims  of  tha  minority  aroaram  and  proposed 
rhanf  at  which  ara  raoommended  harem  Bhould  be  vidsly  diaaaainatad  in  tha  BChool  and  that 
6iacuaaion  Bnd  aufotaaiona  Bhould  ba  ancourafad  fnm  all  aoncanad  persona. 


XX 

tsssm  **>  »»« o  wmotixTy  Bgna 

In  many  of  1U  decisions,  particularly  tha  dafinltlen  of  minor itiat  who  would  ba  aanrioad 
ay  thse  prof ram,  tha  task  Paroa  faoad  tha  conation  of  tha  permoeea  and  fomla  of  tha  minority 
prof  ran  at  HoOaotca.   Xt  was  tha  feel ins  of  tha  mi  tun  that  tha  primary  purpose  should  ba 
to  Inoreaaa  tha  flaw  lata  tha  practiea  of  law  of  atteammya  who  an  identified  with  and  will 
hopafully  aero  and/or  provide  leadership  and  snooursqemant  to  minority  aroupa  in  tha 
fanarai  population  waioh  now  auffar  from  tha  lack  of  lafal  rapresonution  within  thair 
ranka*   by  distinction,  tha  nurpoea  of  tha  prof  ram  ia  met  to  provide  eemortualtlaa  or 
asaiatanoe  to  individual  itodents  in  an  attempt  to  comoamssta  for  tha  deprivations  whioh 
My  may  hawa  aef farad  in  tha  put. 

with  thaaa  tntufhts  in  mind*  Mi  ana  ware  included  in  tha  profraa  not  baoauaa  tha  typical 
Mian  in  our  society  ia  nacoaaarily  culturally  deprived,  but  because  the  haian  community 
naada  nora  latal  npnaantatlen  in  ita  own  ranha  than  ia  currently  available. 

Special  admiaaiom  should  the  re  for  a  no*  be  deniad  to  a  minority  student  who  comaa  from  an 
*Bdvan*'.aaed''  baeftf  round.  This  indivit  .al  can  ttill  help  fulfill  the  eeal  of  havinf  mora 
■ttornsya  from  his  athnic  f roup. 

tha  Taak  Force  foela  that  ascend  rata  lafal  education  would  not  only  fail  to  fulfill  the 
eosls  of  tha  prooram,  but  would  be  inimical  to  thoae  foala.    The  minority  oommunitiaa  do 
not  need  wmak  attonsyat  they  do  not  need  law  aohool  graduate*  who  cannot  meet  the  stamdarda 
for  admiaaion  to  practlee.    Qiviitf  deonoa  to  those  who  era  not  adaauateiy  prepared  to  anter 
practice  and  tarn  their  cliaata  in  a  competent  manner  ia  to  ba  avoided,    for  thaaa  meaoma- 
avary  precaution  muit  be  anrciaad  to  make  certain  that  there  ia  neither  a  dm  jur  nor  a  da 
facto  uaaemna  of  aeadamie  atandaxda  or  r*quir  amenta  for  minority  atudenta. 
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APPEKDlX  4 


GUIDBLIHES  TOR  TUB 
MIH0RITT  ACADEMIC  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 
AT  U1UVERSITT  OF  THE  PACIFIC 
McGEORGE  SCHOOL  OF  LAM 


I        PROGRAM  GOALS 

The  goals  and  objectives  of  the  Minority  Academic  Assistance 
Program  (hereinafter  MAAP)  shall  bo: 

A  Preventing  or  ameliorating  isolation  and  the  effects  of 
isolation  of  minority  law  students  through  such  means  as 
the  provision  of  academic  assistance. 

b.  Supporting  and  assisting  appropriate  student  organisa- 
tions in  acclimatising  minority  students  at  McGeorge. 

C,  Providing  academic  assistance  as  a  means  of  eradicating 
the  effects  of  past  educational  disadvantage  of  some  lav 
students. 


II      PEDAGOGICAL  APPROACHES 

The  strategies  of  MAAP  shall  be  to  provide  eligible  students 
on  a  regular  basis  throughout  the  school  year  with  academic 
counseling  and  information  which  shall  include  but  not  be 
limited  to: 

A.  Methods  of  preparing  for  classroom  participation; 

B.  Outlining  and  study  techniques; 

C.  Effective  analysis  of   legal  problems  and  examination 
writing. 

Toward  accomplishing  these  purposes,  MAAP  shall  actively  seek 
input  from  and  maintain  a  relationship  with  the  chartered 
ethnic  minority  organisations  in  order  effectively  to  meet  the 
academic  needs  of  their  respective  members. 


Ill     ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS 
A.      Student  Participants 


Students  who  participate  in  the  MAAP  shall  either  bet 

1  •      Students  who   are  members  of   an  ethnic  minority 

group  (as  defined  by  the  American  Bar  Association) 

without  reference  to  entering  credentials  or 
grades , 
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(a)    Who  voluntarily  request  academic  aaslstance, 


(b)    Who  ara  tha  recipients  of  outreach  aftar  tint 
quarter  (semester)  grades,  or  at  othar  times, 
to   receive   additional    academic  aaalatanca 
^indicated  by  ■  demonstrated  naad  for  furthar 
aaalatanca;  or, 

2.     Studanta  who  ara  educationally-disadventaged  aa 
determined  by  a  review  of  tha  etudent's  academic 


b.     A^*H—ite  miasma 

Student  Academic  Aaalatants  will  ba  appointed  by  tha 
Director  on  tha  baa  la  of  i 

1.  Daaonatratad  academic  prowess; 

2.  Commitment  to  tha  goals  of  MAAF; 

3.  Teaching  ability,  and 

4.  Availability  to  serve  aa  aithar  a  Seaaion  iiaadar  or 
a*  a  one-on~one  tutor,  or  both. 


DUTIES  OF  DIRECTOR,  STUDENT  COORDINATOR,  FACULTY  ADVISOR, 
LEGAL  WRITING  ASSOCIATE  AND  SESSION  LEADERS 

A.  Director 

1.  Tha  Director,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Dean,  is 
responsible  for  all  aspects  of  the  Program, 
exercises  authority  necessary  to  promulgate  and 
sustain  the  Program  within  theae  Guidelines 
annually  and  reports  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Law. 

2.  The  Director  annually  appoints  a  Student 
Coordinator. 

3.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Legal  writing  Associate 
and  the  Student  Coordinator,  the  Directors 


a.  Schedules  academic  sessions} 

b.  Acquires  from  the  Registrar,  modifies  and 
keeps  current  the  master  list  of  students 
eligible  for  participation  in  MAAP,  review 
attendance  rosters  and  conducta  periodic 
review  of  the  academic  progress  of  eligible 
students; 


or 


record. 
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c.  Recruits  and  engages  academic  session- leaders 
and  faeulty-member  volunteers  to  provide  the 
participants  with  academic  assistance  in 
various  settings ; 

d.  Authorises  and  coordinates  supplemental 
individual  assistance  when  needed; 

e.  Authorizes  compensation  to  academic  assistants 
and  the  student  Coordinator  at  the  rate  set 
for  faculty  research  assistants; 

f.  Conducts  evaluations  of  the  program  on  a 
regular  basis #  assembling  data  solicited  from 
participants,  and  seeking  input  from  the 
ethnic ,  on-campua  chartered  student  organi- 
zations; 

g .  Schedules  periodic  meetings  between  the 
Faculty  Advisor,  Legal  Writing  Associate, 
Student  Coordinator  and  Director,  including  a 
planning  session  no  later  than  the  first  week 
of  classes  each  yaar;  and, 

h.  From  time  to  time,  may  supplement  the  prog?  am 
with  additional,  needed  elements. 


B.  gfcudftnt-Coordlnafryg 

1.  The  Student  Coordinator  assists  the  Director  and 
the  Legal  Writing  Associate  with  all  aspects  of  the 
administration  of  the  Program. 

2.  The  Student  Coordinator  has  primary  responsibility 
for  maintaining  a  liaison  relationship  between  MAAP 
and  the  chartered,  ethnic  student  organizations  on 
the  campus. 

C.  Pacultv  Adviaor 

1.  In  consultation  with  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law, 
the  Associate  Dean,  the  Director  and  the  individual 
faculty  member  involved,  the  Chair  of  the  Minority 
Affairs  Committee  shall  appoint,  each  Spring  for 
the  subsequent  year,  one  or  more  members  of  that 
Faculty  Comittee  to  serve  MAAP  as  Faculty 
Advisor(s) .  That  Committee  member  will  be  relieved 
by  the  Chair  from  certain  other  Committee  respon- 
sibilities in  light  of  hia  or  her  service  to  KAAP. 

2.  Each  Faculty  Advisor  will  ler  J  support  to  the  KAAP 


Program  by  engaging  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
activities t 
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a.  Conducting  occasional  MAAP  academic  sessions 
on  one  or  mora  diverse  topica,  which  may 
include  (but  certainly  not  be  limited  to)i 
techniques  of  study  and  preparation  for  class , 
efficient  uses  of  time,  strategies  for 
presentation  and  participation  in  class r  the 
dynamics  of  study  groups,  uses  and  abuses  of 
study  aidsr  ways  to  conduct  periodic  review 
and  summaries  of  legal  subject-matter  in 
preparation  for  law-school  and  bar  exams,  and 
styles  and  strategies  for  taking  examinations 
(essay,  multiple-choice  and  performance); 

b.  Maintaining  offiee  hours  for  access  by  KAAP 
partici|.wnt8— individually  and  in  very  small 
groups— co  discuss  any  of  the  above; 

c.  Advising  academic  session  leaders  to  assist 
them  in  their  preparation  for  group  sessions; 


d.  Providing  planning  assistance,  feedback  and 
advice  to  the  Director  with  respect  to  all 
aspects  of  MAAP . 

LeQAl  writing  Ageoeiate 

1.  Bach  year,  in  the  context  of  appointing  and  as- 
signing the  faculty  responsible  for  teaching  the 
McGeorge  first-year  course  in  legal  writing,  given 
availability  of  adequate  resources,  the  Associate 
Dean  should  designate  an  individual  from  that  group 
of  faculty  members  as  MAAP  Legal  Writing  Associate. 
That  Writing  Associate  is  granted  a  certain  amount 
of  release-time  from  regular  teaching 
responsibilities  (or  fewer  students  or  sections)  to 
devote  that  time  specifically  to  MAAP.  The  Legal 
Writing  Associate t 

a.  Assists  the  complement  of  the  MAAD  staff  with 
planning. 

b .  Conducts  group  sessions  for  first-year 
students,  early  during  the  year,  focused  upon 
those  skills  needed  for  successful  law  study 
(e.g.,  case-briefing,  note-taking,  outlining); 

c .  Maintains  sufficient  availability  for 
appointment,  specifically  committed  to  MAAP, 
to  provide  adequate  access  to  its  participants 
for  discussion  of  academic  matters  of  concern; 
and  i 


and, 
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d,  Helps  mo  monitor  the  Program  and  provides  the 
Director  with  feedback  toward  overall 
evaluation  of  the  Program's  effectiveness, 


Acadeeic  Bmign  Leaders 

1*  Where  the  session  leader  is  a  member  of  the 
faculty,  the  Director  or  maap  Coordinator  shall 
organise  a  schedule  for  the  sessions ,  after 
consulting  with  the  faculty  member,  as  to  the  piece 
and  time  of  the  Academic  Session.  An  audiotape 
version  of  the  session  will  be  available  to  those 
eligible  participants  who  cannot  attend  the 
scheduled  session.  Such  tapes  will  also  be 
available  to  non-minority  students  who  are 
interested. 

2.  Where  the  session  leader  is  a  student ,  that  student 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Director  in  consultation 
with  the  student  Coordinator. 

a.  Each  student  leader  shall  be  responsible  for 
implementing  the  purposes  of  the  program. 
Each  student  leader  will  be  assigned  e  class 
or  classes  for  which  the  student  will  be  the 
academic  session  leader.  The  responsibilities 
of  the  student  leader  shall  bei 


(1)    Purine  tha  Fall  Quanw 

(a)  Meet  with  faculty  members  of  the 
class  or  claeses  for  which  student 
will  be  leading  ecademic  sessions. 
At  this  time  the  student  should 
become  familiar  with  the  academic 
plans  of  the  faculty. 

(b)  Meet  with  the  MAAP  students  in  the 
student  leader's  assigned  class. 
The  purpose  of  these  meetings  is  to 
provide  MAAP  students  with  academic 
support .  ( Review,  case-briefing, 
note-taking  and  outlining  tech- 
niques.) student  leaden  my  also 
discuss  substantive  materials  with 
MAAP  students  and,  when  necessary, 
guide  maap  students  to  faculty 
member  to  clarify  complicated  or 
unclear  substantive  areas- 

(c)  Student  leaders  should  be  available 
to  Individuals  or  small  groups  to 
discuss  areas  presenting  specific 
problems. 
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( 2 )  During  the  Wlntstf  and  Soring  Quarters 
'firTiM  SlBffTr^TM 

(a)  Student  leaders  shall  continue  to 
provide  assistance  as  stated  above. 
Furthermore ,  the  student  leader 
should,  when  faculty  is  unavailable, 
prepare  review  sessions  in  which  a 
detailed  analysis  of  a  previous 
quarter's  ( semester 'a)  exam  or  exams 
shall  be  discuised.  This  shall  be 
the  main  focuii  of  the  Winter  and 
Spring  Quarter '  s  ( Spring  Semester '  a ) 
academic  sessions* 

(b)  Student  leaders  shall  meet  with 
faculty  members  to  discuss  exams 
prior  to  meeting  with  MAAF  students* 
The  purposes  of  these  sessions  are 
to  review  and  develop  exam-writing 
techniques*  Therefore,  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  exams  is  needed* 

(3)  Each  student  leader  shall  be  responsible 
for  reporting  the  number  of  hours  worked 
within  each  designated  pay  period. 

EVALUATION 


Evaluations  of  the  MAAP  will  be  periodically  undertaken,  and 
the  results  will  be  shared  with  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Min- 
ority Affairs  and  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law. 


upon  Recommendation  by  the 
Faculty  committee  on  Minority 
Affairs,  Approved  by  the 
Faculty— March  1,  1991 
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McGEORGE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 


UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  3200  Pifth  Avenue.  Secmmcnio,  Conform*  ewir 

WHlTMtt  OIMCTOiaL  M'MHK 


TOt        ALL  XD#  It,  2D,  2B  AND  3B  KAAP  PARTICIPANTS 

cc4    Professors  Lands berg,  Rohver,  Kendrick,  Da  vies, 
Levlne,  Killer;  0.  wiese;  Aiit.  Man  Chaia 

FROMl     GINGER  ORTIX,  KAAP  STUDENT  COORDINATOR 

DATE!    JANUARY  22,  1991  RBt    WINTER  QUARTER  TUTORIALS 


Winter  Quarter  HAAP  tutorial!  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  January  26) 
Sunday,  January  27  j  Saturday,  February  2)  Sunday,  February  3;  and 
Monday,  February  4.  The  sessions  will  generally  cover  aubetantive 
materials  covered  thus  far  thia  quarter.  Many  aeaeion  leaden 
prefer  that  students  ccme  with  partial  outlines  or  some  study 
preparation  and  have  que  it ions  ready. 

Again,  it  is  our  hope  that  all  eligible  maap  participants  will  take 
advangage  of  these  tutorial  sessions,  which  will  be  as  follows! 


Date /Sqfrloct 


Constitutional  Law 

All  Sections 

(See  att.  handout) 

Contracts 
(All  Sections) 


Hot 


10t30  -  12*30 


It  30  -  3:00 


Sunday.  Jan.  27 

Property 

(All  sections) 

torts  (All  Sections) 

Civil  Procedure 
(All  Sections) 

fradtti  rtb.  i 

Criminal  Law 

(Killer,  Morris-Collin) 


Criminal  Law 
(Lev toe,  carter) 


3t00  -  StOO 


9t00 
1:00 


11:00 
3i00 


ltOO  -  3:00 


SiOO 


Q 
G 


Session 


Landsberg 
3ohwar 

Kendrick 

Davits 
D.  Wiese 

Miller 
Levine 
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APPENDIX  6 


C=3 


SUMMER 


McCEORCE 
SCHOOL  OF  LAW 
UNIVERSITY 
OF  THE  PACIFIC 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIFORNIA 


McGEORGE  SCHOOL 
SUMMER 


STUDENTS  who  undertake  the  three  or 
more  years  ot  study  leading  to  a  law  degree 
make  substantial  intellectual  emotional, 
and  financial  commitments.  Yet,  among 
the  thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
each  year  apply  to  the  nation's  law  schools, 
most  have  only  a  "grapevine"  knowledge 
of  what  it  means  to  study  law.  Similarly, 
prospective  students  often  have  only  frag* 
mentary  information  on  the  many  options 
available  to  those  who  pursue  a  legal 
career. 

UOP  McGeorge  School  of  Law's  Sum- 
mer Pre-Law  Program  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity to  sample  the  law  school  experience 
under  the  tutelage  of  law  school  professors 
on  a  law  school  campus.  In  addition,  group 
sessions  and  individual  contacts  with  fac- 
ulty members  and  law  students  enable  par- 
ticipants to  learn  more  about  the  profession 
and  the  wide  variety  of  jobs  that  lawyers 
do. 
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SUMMER 


SIX  WEEKS:  JUNE/JULY 
McGEORCE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 
UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  PACIFIC 


'Selecting  a  career  n  one  or  the  ultimate  acts  of  sell' 
definition-  The  profession  one  chooses  '$  not  on/v  a 
>mement  about  oneself  but  a/so  something  01  a 
measure  01  the  direction  or  one's  potential  contnoi.  ♦ 
fion  to  the  life  or  others . .  To  select  tne  right  career 
is  to  open  the  door  to  opponumiv  op  me  most  excit- 
ing of  lives  and  the  most  loyous  oi  experiences  ' 
-  Professor  Rennard  Strickland 
University  oi  Tulsa  School  of  Law 


THE  SUMMER  PRMAW  PROGRAM  provides  an 
opportunity  to  experience  the  study  oi  law  and  gam 
information  about  1  leial  career.  During  six  weeks 
oi  broad  exposure  to  Taw  and  legal  process,  stu- 
dents can  explore  their  interests  m  eventual  law 
school  enrollment  or  intensify  already  existing  de- 
terminations to  undertake  law  studies.  Most  partici- 
pants are  undergraduates:  some  are  graduates 
considering  professional  studv. 

Some  studenis  may  find  thev  are  immediately 
'  taken'*  with  the  law  school  experience.  Others 
may  decide  that  law  school  and  a  legal  career  are 
not  for  them.  The  goal  at  McGeorge  is  to  help  stu- 
dents make  more  mtormed  career  judgments,  m  an 
evaluation  of  the  program,  one  student  wrote: 

■7  was  very  pleased  bv  the  pro$ram  and  thankful 
for  the  availability  of  the  professors  for  student/pro 
fessor  chats.  The  law  school  environment  m  ttself 
was  truly  a  valuable  experience.  I  learned  so  much 
/use  talking  (o  law  student*  m  the  library  that  helped 
me  to  determine  if  I  want  to  pursue  law  school,  and  1 
do.' 

Another  student  said1 

"It's  a  little  overwhelming  and  different  from  anv- 
thing  I've  done  before,  but  knowing  what  wilt  be 
expected  in  class  has  certainly  changed  what  I'm 
going  to  do  with  my  remaining  time  m  college." 


3:>1 


COSTS 

Tuition  tor  the  Summer  Prelaw  Program  ap(fcox»- 
mates  the  per  unit  cost  for  Summer  Session  courses 
at  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  included  in  tuition 
is  optional  participation  in  group  sessions  and  on- 
campus  social  activities  planneo  for  the  Program's 
students  Coursebooxs  cost  aoout  $50. 

Fully  furnished  studio  apartments  are  available 
tor  students  who  wish  on-campus  accommoda- 
tions. Since  apartment  units  are  equipped  with 
kitchens  and  fooo  service  is  also  available  at  the 
Student  Center,  students  are  free  to  plan  and  vary 
their  eating  arrangements.  Menus  at  the  Student 
Center  are  varied,  ano  prices  are  reasonable. 

Total  cost  for  tuition,  books,  and  on-campus 
housing  for  the  six-week  oenoo  1$  in  the  $1000  - 
51 300  range.  Costs  for  a  particular  Summer  pro- 
gram  are  detailed  in  a  separate  brochure  available 
in  February  of  eacn  vear. 

HOUSING 

Studio  apartments  with  kitchen  and  bath  facilities 
are  available  on-campus  for  Pre-law  students. 
Apartments  will  be  furnished  with  linens,  pillows, 
towels,  cooking  utensils,  dishes,  and  similar  house- 
hold Items.  Once-a-week  change  of  linen  is  pro* 
vided.  Washing,  drying,  and  ironing  facilities  are 
available  In  the  building,  Of  course,  all  apartments 
are  atr-conditioned. 


INFORMATION  AND  APPLICATION  REQUESTS 
Specific  information  regarding  dates,  costs,  and 
faculty  to  available  during  February  of  etch  year 
for  the  next  summer's  program.  Requests  should 
be  sent  to: 

/ane  Keho,  Director 
Summer  tee-law  Program 
IW  McCeorte  School  oi  Law 
3200  Fifth  Avenue 
Sacramento,  CA  95177 

For  telephone  inquiries,  call  <916)  739-7105. 

Since  the  Program  is  defigned  to  give  Insights 
that  wilt  aid  with  career  decisions,  no  rigid  admis- 
sion standards  have  bee.:  formulated.  However, 
the  number  of  class  spaces  to  limited  so  early  appf  (• 
cation  to  advisable, 
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OPTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Guidance 

Since  guidance  15  a  major  goal  of  the  Pre-Law 
Program,  afternoon  group  sessions  are  scheduled 
to  discuss  such  topics  as  law  school  admission  pro- 
cedure, the  Law  School  Admission  Test,  financial 
aid.  legal  careers,  job  opportunities,  specializa- 
tion, alternative  uses  of  a  legal  education,  and  a 
-.arietv  or  socio-legai  topics.  Individual  Counseling, 
assistance  with  library  worn,  and  help  with  class 
preparation  is  available  from  members  of  the 
Pre-Law  facultv. 

Writing  Skills 

Students  looking  toward  a  legal  career  are  exhorted 
to  master  writing  skills.  Often,  however,  a  student  is 
not  sure  how  to  evaluate  hi*  or  her  own  skills  or 
how  to  go  about  improving  them.  Professor  Robert 
Chaim  of  the  McGeorge  faculty,  a  Doctor  of  Arts 
in  language  and  Linguistics  and  an  expert  in  the 
language  01  the  law.  conducts  optional  afternoon 
sessions  .in  legal  writing  ana  is  available  to  Pre-Law 
studem .  ror  diagnostic  counseling  on  writing  skills. 

LSAT 

For  thobc  planning  to  take  the  summer  administra- 
tion of  the  Law  School  Aomission  Test  iLSATi,  it 
might  be  or  interest  to  note  tnat  McGeorge  is  a  test 
center.  Further,  several  afternoon  sessions  provide 
information  aoout  and  experience  with  test  items 
for  those  who  pian  to  take  the  test  at  a  later  time. 

Recreation 

Although  classes,  class  preparation,  and  guidance 
activities  make  a  busv  schedule,  there  is  time  for 
relaxing  and  socializing.  The  McGeorge  campus 
includes  a  swimming  pool,  basketball  court,  sauna 
and  exercise  room,  and  various  other  recreational 
facilities.  The  Student  Center  houses  a  Pub.  com- 
plete  with  popcorn  and  dart  board. 


For  those  not  familiar  with  northern  California,  San 
Francisco  is,  about  90  miles  west  of  Sacramento, 
and  Lake  Tahoe  is  a  similar  distance  to  the  east  The 
Napa  Valley.  California's  w'ne  country,  is  nearby  as 
is  the  region  known  as  the  Delta.  Yosemite  is  a  Vh 
hour  drive  south.  Thus.  Sacramento,  easily  accessi< 
ble  by  car.  bus.  or  plane,  is  a  convenient  center  from 
which  to  explore  other  parts  of  northern  California. 
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THE  COURSES 


Law  schools  teach  conct pts  and  ways  of  approachin|  issues  so  that  future  lawyers  will  be 
able  to  deal  with  the  currently  unimaginable  questions  of  the  twenty-first  century  Legal 
education's  distinctive  contribution  to  teaching  is  the  Socratic  method  with  all  of  its  infinite 
variations,  depending  upon  the  styles,  approaches,  biases,  and  eccentricities  of  law  school 
professors.  As  Professor  Strickland  wrote  in  an  edition  of  the  Pre-Law  Handbook: 

"The  Socratic  method  assumes  the  student  /$  the  architect  who  will  build  the  concep- 
tual structure  from  the  cases  and  other  mater /a/.  In  the  laboratory  of  the  student's  mind  the 
data  must  become  concept.  Thus,  the  srudem  must  flounder  and  struggle  either  to  bring 
order  to  the  data  or  to  determine  that  order  does  not  exist.  Students  do  much  of  the  talking  in 
class,  however  uninformed,  unprepared,  ur  puzzled  they  may  be. 

"What  does  the  teacher  contribute  to  this  process  ?  The  professor  can  be  relied  upon  to 
provide  the  questions  -  occasionally  answers,  butalwtys  questions. * 

In  an  experience  paralleling  that  of  beginning  law  students,  Pre-Law  students  will  begin 
to  acquire  a  new  vocabulary  and  a  new  way  of  thinking  about  facts,  issues,  problems,  and 
solutions.  Reflecting  on  his  six-weeks  experience,  one  student  wrote: 

"I  was  amazed  at  how  exciting  the  legal  process  is  -  each  case  presenting  new  facts, 
issues  and  judges.  The  material  was  challenging  -  especially  when  t  considered  whether  or 
not  I  had  a  firm  grip  on  it.  Most  often  not?" 

Admittedly,  six  weeks  is  too  short  a  time  to  gather  the  full  flavor  of  a  legal  education. 
However,  it  is  sufficient  time  for  a  good  taste.  When  asked  to  comment  on  the  most  signifi- 
cant thing  learned  from  classes,  one  student  responded: 

"Case  synthesis- drawing  rules  from  the  facts  and  issues  and  applying  those  rules  to 
hypothetical  fact  patterns,  with  the  understanding  that  there  is  no  necessarily  right  answer  to 
many  questions  in  law." 

SCHEDULE  Of  COURSES:  Classes  are  scheduled  during  me  morning  hours.  Monday 
through  Friday.  Usually,  each  class  session  meets  tor  an  hour  ant'  forty-five  minutes. 

THE  ADVERSARIAL  PROCESS:  During  his  provocative  series  of  Inures  to  beginning  iaw 
students,  Professor  Karl  N.  Llewellyn,  a  truly  great  master  of  law,  at'<ed:  "What,  then,  is  this 
law  business  about?  It  is  about  the  fact  that  our  society  is  honeycombed  with  disputes. 
Disputes  actual  and  potential;  disputes  to  be  settled  and  disputes  to  be  prevented;  both 
appealing  to  law.  both  making  up  the  business  of  law." 

The  Adversarial  Process  introduces  students  to  dispute-settling  mechanisms  within  our 
legal  system  with  emphasis  on  judicial  opinions  as  reflections  of  concepts  of  justice. 
Beginning  with  a  general  over-view  of  the  rote,  nature,  and  sources  of  law  in  the  United 
States  today,  students  move  quicktv  toward  discussion  of  major  legal  ideas,  legal 
reasoning,  and  legal  processes  characteristic  of  the  adversary  system. 

OTHER  COURSES:  While  the  substantive  content  of  other  courses  offered  during  each 
year's  Program  varies  from  summer  to  summer,  the  additional  courses  are  structured  to 
provide  one  traditional  class  experience  and  one  clinical  (i.e..  practice  skills)  experience, 
Thus,  students  are  introduced  to  both  the  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  professional 
training.  A  supplementary  brochure  available  in  February  of  each  year  describes  the  course 
offerings  for  the  following  summer's  Program. 
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CREDITS  j 

°re-law  students  earn  >ix  semester  hours  oi  undergraduate  credit  from  the  University  oi  | 
;he  Pacific  upon  successful  completion  or  the  Program.  Grades  received  in  the  courses  are  . 
•ecordeo  on  oincial  Universit\  or  the  Pacific  transcnpts.  Credits  mav  be  transferable  toward  ! 
an  undergraduate  degree  at  the  student  s  unoergraauate  institution §<  and  students  should  ! 
cr.ecK  with  appropriate  college  offices  and  counselors  about  transfer  procedures,  Since 
tne  courses  are  undergraduate  in  nature,  erect!  earned  neither  qualifies  for  credit  at  nor 
guarantees  admission  to  anv  law  school. 


COUNSELING  AND  OPTIONAL  SESSIONS 

individual  counseling  and  aiternoon  group  sessions  are  an  integral  part  of  McCeorges 
•.ummer  Pre-law  Program.  One  recent  Pre-law  "graduate"  wrote: 

rhe  continual  contact  with  taculty  members  and  their  obvious  w////neness  to  help  and 
2we  suggestions  guidance,  and  information  aoout  taw  schools  m  genera/  was  a  great 
resource.  /  now  have  some  verv  definite  directions  about  /aw  school,  directions  I'd  lacked 
previously." 

In  addition  to  individual  counseling,  group  sessions  cover  such  topics  as  general  character- 
istics  of  iaw  schools  in  the  United  States,  the  admissions  process  and  preparing  applications: 
financial  aid  while  in  iaw  school;  career  opportunities  and  job  placement.  In  the  opinion  of 
past  pre-law  students,  the  optional  sessions  on  legal  writing  have  been  an  outstanding  part  of 
(he  Program.  Also,  sessions  are  scheduled  to  consider  the  Law  School  Admission  Test 
LSAT)  with  the  opportunity  to  "take"  an  LSAT  under  test  conditions,  One  student  noted; 

"  Though  /  don  t  find  LSAT  intriguing.  /  do  appreciate  very  much  my  greater  awareness  or* 
what  it  will  entail,  and  /  think  that  the  LSATaiternoon  sessions  were  an  essential  and  valuable 
oart  or"  the  program.' 


Students  'ft  the  Pr*U\v  Pmftim  *pend  comfdefebft  t/rr* 
.« the  c'lisroom.  They  fpend  even  mere  rime  prfo*rtn$ 
>ot  emm  —  *(tfym|  and  "bnfilW  cue*  m  the  Wbrtrv 
or  ortpiwicn  jrtu  in  the  Student  Center  —  d/jcuismj 
c*sei  iv/fh  c/i»m««  around  the  poo/,  over  /uncn,  or  ;n 
wudv  group*. 


VOr*  McCeofft  School  ofUwh  foc«ed  on  i  20-icre 
c*mpu*  m  Sacwntftlo,  Ctfffofftt*.  Thit  ttptnte  and 
compete  few  school  campus  p/ov*de*  *  unique  living' 
and •/Mffl/nj  en wronmem.  The  Sfudent  Center  his 4 jpj- 
c/ous  d/n/ftg  room  finown  above;,  Book  Store,  wanton 
irct  with  poof  ubJcs  *nd  TV  &u$  t  Pub. 


Prf-Uw  studer  s  h*^epe«ona/  contact  with  the  SUmtrm 
Pr+Uw  Protfim  ficu/fy  member*  to  ditcuu  the  mwy 
ajpeco  of  the  /eg  1/  pro*  lion.  7hev  will  i/«o  be  able  to 
discover  oehe/  dimtnsiont  01  /ef li  Mmft|  0/  06s  ervm| 
(he  wort  0/  the  Clmiul  Ptopims  ind  the  m  vtl  ad  o/othtr 
a«*v»t^j  whfch  mate  /aw  jchoof  in  interne,  busy,  and 
exeWnj  p/«e. 


*e-:aw  student  become  ecow'ftttd  wfcn  the  ena/  0/ 1 
case,  mafc/ftf  me  of  McCeaft'i  w/de/y  acc/aimed 
'Courtroom  of  the  future. "  They  a  to  tee  the  operation*  0/ 
the  "liw  Office  0/  me  future"  /ocated  /ft  the  Center  tor 
.  idvinced  Study  of  Uw  ind  PnMcy, 
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At  tht  Admission  threshold  to  UOP  McCeorge  School 
of  Law.  ail  Applications  from  members  of  minority 
groups  receive  dost  attention  and  artful  evaluation 
to  identify  potential  for  law  study  at  McCeorge. 
Applications  are  reviewed  initially  by  the  regular 
Admissions  Committee  and  may  be  forwarded  to  the 
Minority  Admissions  Advisory  Committee  for  recom- 
mendation. That  Committee  includes  in  its  voting 
membership  representatives  from  each  of  our  minor- 
ity student  groups. 


ACADEMIC  ASSISTANCE 

Tutorial  assistance  is  available  to  minority  students 
•  through  McGeorge's  Minority  Academic  Assistance 
Program  (MAAP).  This  Program  features  weakly 
sessions  that  cover  a  variety  of  topics  germane  to  law 
study.  Early  during  each  academic  year,  initial  sea- 
sions  focus  upon  methods  of  briefing  casa  and  prepa- 
ration to  cUsses,  Substantive  review  sessions  pro* 
vide  assistance  in  organizing  and  surruruuiring  study 
materials,  and  writing  workshops  help  to  hone  those 
skills  required  by  law  school  examinations,  The 
MAAP  program  is  directed  by  a  teulryadmtnistrstor 
and  coordinated  by  a  senior  student  assistant  Ses- 
sions throughout  the  year  are  led  by  members  of  the 
full-time  faculty  and  by  advanced  students  who  have 
excelled  in  their  coursework.  Individ ualiaed  assis- 
tance is  also  extended  to  minority  students  who  may 
require  additional  help. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  FINANCIAL  AID 


TheFacultv  Committee  on  Scholarship  and  Financial 
Aid  and  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  administer  one  or 
the  strongest  programs  of  financial  aid  among  Ameri- 
can law  schools.  Programs  include  Work  Study. 
Guaranteed  Student  Loans  (G5L),  Perkins  Loans  (for- 
merlv  NDSL).  Supplementary  Loans  for  Students 
(SLS>,  and  the  Uw  School  Aeons  Loan  (LAD.  For 
advanced  students.  McCcorge  Academic  Achieve- 
ment Scholarships  and  Tuition  Assistance  grants  are 
also  available. 

Several  scholarship  programs  specifically  target 
mmonty  students.  McCeorge's  Legal  Education 
Endowment  Fund  (LEEF)  provides  several  first-year 


scholarships  that  arc  awarded  upon  recommendation 
of  the  Minority  Admissions  Advisory  Committee. 

The  Patricia  Roberts  Harris  Fellowship  Program  is 
federally-funded  and  provides  a  number  of  Fellow- 
ships annually  to  Black-  and  HUparuc-Amefican  stu- 
dents at  McGeorge.  Harris  Fellows  currently  receive 
full-tuition  scholarships  plus  generous  living  sti- 
pends, predicated  upon  need,  for  each  of  the  three 
years  of  legal  education. 

Each  of  the  three  minority  student  organisations 
sponsor  endowed  scholarship  for  advanced  stu- 
dents. In  addition,  advanced  students  are  eligible  to 
apply  to  Community  Legal  Services,  McCeorge's  on- 
campus  clinical  taw  office,  for  significant  financial 
support  through  IOLTA  Scholarships. 
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CO«CURRICULAR  ft 
BXTRA-CURRICUIAR  ACTIVITIES 


A  roster  of  22  chartered  student  organizations  en- 
hances student  lift  at  the  School  of  Law.  Special- 
interest  organizations  range  from  the  Business  Law 
Forum  to  the  Environmental  Law  Foram  to  the  Pacific 
International  Law  Society.  McCeorge  chapters  of  the 
Asian* American  Law  Students  Association,  the  Black 
Law  Students  Association  and  Latino  Law  Students 
Association  art  among  the  most  active  of  all  student 
organizations  on  the  campus  and  are  very  supportive 
of  their  memberships.  Each  invites  direct  inquiries 
from  applicants. 

Other  co-curricuiar  activities  include  The  Pacific 
Law  journal,  The  Owens  Project  and  The  Transnational 
Lawyer,  all  offering  opportunities  for  independent 
research,  writing,  editing  and  publication.  Participa- 
tion in  client  counseling,  mock  trial,  and  moot  court 
competition  teams  refine  oral  and  written  advocacy 
skills,  and  McCeorge  teams  have  achieved  substantial 
*  •  -ess  in  statewide,  national  and  international  com- 
petitions. 
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ADMISSION  TO  PRACTICE 
It  PLACEMENT 


Minority  graduates  of  UOP  McCeorge  School  of  Law 
have  enjoyed  a  strong  passage  rate  on  the  California 
toother  bar  examinations.  Records  of  the  Office  of 
Career  Development  confirm  that  opportunities  for 
lagal  employment  for  minority  graduates  of 
McCeorge  are  good.  Among  recent  minority  gradu- 
ates, some  art  employed  in  the  private  sector,  in  large 
firms  and  small;  many  have  undertaken  judicial  clerk- 
ships,  from  the  municipal  to  the  state  supreme  court 
level;  others  have  affiliated  themselves  with  industry 
in  such  anas  ureal  estate  and  high  technology;  and 
stiUotrmruvecJicteneamrttapublks 
offices  of  district  attorneys  and  public  defenders. 
Through  activities  of  their  student  organizations, 
minority  students  make  contact  with  alumni  and 
members  of  the  bench  and  bar  who  ca  n  provide  career- 
guidance. 
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McGEORGE  GRADUATES 


5 


Samuel  L  Jackson  '77V, 
Deputy  City  Attorney/  Sac- 
ramento—"U  your  objective 
in  attending  Uw  school  it  to 
become  an  outstanding  and 
successful  practitioner,  I  know 
of  no  better  institution  in  the 
U.S.  than  McGeorfe  at  which 
to  undertake  your  studies." 


Anthony  M.  Oropcza 
'720,  Attorney  at  Uw— 
"Under  the  stewardship  of  its 
Dean,  Gordon  Schabcr, 
McCeorge  has  embarked  on  a 
fine  tradition  of  academic  ex- 
cellence, available  to  those 
truly  dedicated  to  their  educa- 
tional pursuit  regardless  oi 
color,  origin,  or  creed." 


Hon.  Gary  Ransom  '740, 
Superior  Court  of  Sacra- 
mento County  —  "If  yc*.* 
dream  is  to  become  a  lawyer, 
you  should  pursue  it.  I  strongly 
suggest  that  you  do  at  I  did  and 
attend  McCtorge  School  of 
Law." 


William  P.  Yet,  '78E, 
Research  Attorney,  Sacra- 
mento Municipal  Court  Dis- 
trict—"The  legal  education  and 
training  I  received  at  McGeorge 
was  well  received  in  the  legal 
community  Of  great  help  was 
the  legal  experience  I  gained  at 
the  Office  of  the  Sacramento 
County  Counsel  through  the 
Work  Study  Program/ 
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RMoimcea 


For  further  information,  contact. 

UOF  McGeorft  School  of  Uw 
3200  fifth  AmM 
Skuwk^CA  15117 

AdrntworuOfflct 
(catalog  and  application  rtquatu) 
<916)7».7105 

Minority  Racruitment  Coord  Ira  tor  and 
Parnaa  Robtrt*  Harm  FeUowahip  Director 
AiHttant  Dean  for  Srudtnb 
(916)7*9.7177 

OrnwofFuuncttlAld 
(016)739-7158 

HouaingOffiea 
(916)731.7119 

Asian-ArMrican  Law  Students  Asportation 
c/cOffke  of  Student  Sarvfcaa 
(916)  739-7137  (meaaifti) 

Black.  Uw  Student*  AaeodeHon 
c/o  Office  of  SnKJtntServkn 
(916)  739-7137  (meeeajtt) 

Latino  Law  Student*  Allocation 
c/oOffiot  of  Student  Strvkaa 
1916)  739-7137  (mtiM|«) 


Council  on  L*jil  Education  Opportunity  (CLEO) 
1800  M  Stmt,  N.W.,  Suitt  290,  North  Lobby 
Wkihinattm,  D  C  20036  (202)  785-4*40 

Law  School  Admawon  Coundl/ 
Uw  School  Admit***  Sarocee 

(For  LSAT  application) 
Box  2000  Newtown,  PA  1W40 
(215)961-1001 
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APPENDIX  10 

McGEORGE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  3«0O  SMfth  Avrnuv.  Sotramvmo.  California  0MX7 

wwtTCRV  OJKOCT  01  U.  Ml  MM* 


FATXXCXA  MBUTI  BMUUe  WttOWUaF  PftOOMUl 

During  the  raMt  of  1177 ,  the  Department  of  Health,  Mucation  and  Welfare 
announced  that  congraat  bad  enacted  m  program  deelgned  to  locmM  tha  flow  of 
undorreproeeated  miaorlvlea  into  graduate  aad  prof actional  eohoola.  Zt  wee 
dubbed  the  Or aduit*  aad  Profooolonel  Cpeortunitleo  froerem,  or  f "POP.  So  lttc 
tha  Program  wee  renamed  tba  Patricia  ftoMrta  Barrio  rellowehlp  Program, 


Under  tha  RaxrU  Program,  graduate  and  pro factional  eehgolo  apply  for.  and,  if 
lueooooful,  receive  Feliowthlpe  that  they,  in  turn*  award  to  minority  applicants, 
each  rellowehlp  paya  tba  majority  of  tuition  (tba  balance  of  which  la  paid  by  tha 
aohool)  and  a  eontbly  eaab  etipeod  that  la  paid  to  tba  fallow  to  cover  living 
axpanaaa.    Stleeade  ara  allooatad  according  to  fiaaooi^i  neod. 

Kcceorge  aohool  of  U«  baa  daalanatad  lta  "target  troupe"  to  ba  Rlepanle* 
Americana  and  llaok  Americana,  Xt  baa  received  a  total  of  twenty-els  Fellowships 
since  1977.  Over  909  of  tboaa  vbo  neve  ftaduatad  bevn  takaa  aad  paaaad  tba 
California  atata  bar  anamination,  all  have  eagigod  U  tba  praetioa  of  law,  aad 
oaa  returned  to  law  aobooi  to  earn  tba  advanced  degree  of  barter  of  Lawe  (IX. K. ) 
ia  Taxation,  of  tboaa  currant ly  practicing  ia  California*  oaa  la  with  a  vary 
largo  firm  la  fan  rraaolaoo'a  financial  diatriot,  anotbar  ia  with  a  smeller  firm 
la  ona  of  tha  outlying  bay  count iaof  and  a  third  fcsa  e*e  up  e  ratbar  successful 
aolo  praetioa  in  tba  fraatar  Log  Angeles  araa.  ona  of  tba  Fellows  waa  of  farad 
a  petit  loo  with  tba  o,e.  Attorney  oaaaral.  Twa  bam  served  aa  tba  Chairman  of 
tha  MoOeorge  boat  Court  Breeetlve  board,  and  at  111  i  act her  ooapatad  with  tba 
Philip  c.  Jeaeup  Zatarnational  taw  Moot  court  Intramural  Taaa.    Three  of  tba 


pallowo  have  distinguished  theneolvee  by  serving  Judicial  Clerkehlpei  two  with 
tha  California  tuprana  court  aad  anotbar  with  tba  u.e*  Olatrlct  Court  for  tha 
lactam  Diatriot  of  California. 

tha  tare it  Pallowa  ara  funded  on  a  tbraa  year  baa It,  conditioned  upon 
reallocation  by  Congress  and  aatlafactory  aoadanio  performance.  Tba  raliOwa 
pursue  tha  uaual  oourea  of  atudy  at  tha  OnlTaralty  of  tba  Pacific,  HcQoorgo 
School  of  Law*  In  tba  full-time  nay  Division,  which  iaada  to  che  Juria  Doctor 
Dagraa.  During  tha  1990*91  aoadaaie  year,  each  Fallow  la  receiving  a  etipend  of 
up  to  $910.00  for  each  month  in  realdeaca.  Pallowa  attending  auawar  eeeeion 
receive  the  atlpand  on  a  12 -month  heels. 

While  there  le  ao  guarantee  that  moOeergo  will  receive  new  fellowehlpa  to  award 
for  the  lMl-tl  inartsmln  year,  our  biatory  of  auoeeea  indicatee  e  etrong 
likelihood  that  we  will.  Zt  le  estimated  that  mooaoegs  will  learn  of  lta  award 
for  1991-92  during  bay  of  1991.  Madenta  applying  for  oonai4aratlon  on  thle 
contingency  beeie  nay  have  their  oppl lection  fee  waived  upon  raqueet  by  the 
Director* 

tor  further  information,  telephone  nobort  Chain,  assistant  Dean  for  atudente  end 
Director,  Patricia  Roberto  Harris  rollowehlp  Program,  at  (9lt)  739-7177. 


(12/19/90) 


GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIPS  FOR  MINORITIES 

IN  LAW 

AT 

UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  PACIFIC 

McGEORGE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 


FULL  TUITION  PLUS  STIPEND 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  ANO  APPLICATIONS, 
PLEASE  CONTACT: 

Robert  Chaim,  Director 

Graotate«nd  Professional  Opportunity  Program 
Unlvenlty  of  the  Pacific  Mc  George  School  of  Law 
3200  fifth  Avenue 
Sacramento,  California  95817 
(916)  73971  f  7 


THE  FELLOWSHIPS  ARE  FUNOtO  UNDER  THE 
GRADUATE  AND  PROF LSSIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 
PROGRAM,  TITLE  IX  OF  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
ACT  OF  1966,  AS  AMENDED.  THE  KfRPOSE  OF  Tl  Id 
PROGRAM  IS  TO  INCREASE  THE  NUMBER  Of 
MINORITY  STUDENTS  INTO  THE  STUDY  AND 
PRA  CTICE  OF  LAW  TARGET  GROUPS  ARE 
CHh  !ANOS  AND  BLACKS. 
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Appendix  12 


ROBERT  A.  CHUM 
curriculum  vitaa 


offlca 

3200  Fifth  Avenua 
Sacrananto,  CA  95817 
(916)  739-7177 


Htmm 

a§90  ilk  Rldga  Nay 

tlkOrore,  CA  95624 
(916)  666-6231 


Doctor  of  Arta 
Hay,  1960 


Taachin^ 
Credential, 


1971 


1977-P.\«9Qnt 


1972-1977 


maaim 

UitivMity  of  ene  pacific,  Graduate  school 
Stockton,  California 

speelalliatien  in  linguiatica,  aeelotica, 
rhetoric,  axpoaitory  writing 
(CoaprehenslTO  ax ana  completed  May,  1977) 

California  Public  Secondary  School a 
unlvraity  ot  ena  Pacific,  School  of  Education 

Sacraawnto  Jtata  coiiaga 
Minors  tngliah 


B&cnalor  of  Arts 
Phlloaophy,  1970 


1981-Preaent  Aaaiatant  Data  tor  Jtudants,  MeCeorga  iohool  of  tew 

(1981-) 
(1979-) 
(197I-) 


Affirmative  Action  Offlcar 
Minority  Meruitaoat  coordinator 
institutional  Director,  Patricia 

ftoberto  Barrio  rcilowahip  Program 
Member,  Minority  Affair  a  cocamittaa 
Director,  Minority  Academic  Assistance 

Program  (MAAP) 
Chair,  Ad  Hoe  Faculty  Committee 

To  ftevloe  MAAP 
Member,  Financial  Aid  Committee 
Kamber,  Honor  a  and  Awarda  committaa 
international  Servicee  Offlcar* 
INS  "Designated  School  official" 
and  "Reeponeible  Offlcar" 
Coordinator,  Alcohol  and  subatanca 

Abuse  Programs 
Faculcy  Advisor,  Latino  (formerly, 
La  Asia)  Law  Studanta  Aatociatlon 


(1978-) 
(1961-) 

(1989-91) 


I960-) 
1980- ) 
1978-) 


1987-) 
1981- ) 


tectum  in  tAe  language  of  the  law,  MeCeorga  school  of  Law 
Conaultant  to  individual  etudeatei  remedial  written 
aapreeetam 

Conduct  writing  workahopa  and  tutorial  programa 
"Plain  tngliah  for  Lawyer a, "  a  eeminer  for  advanced 

atudente  of  fa  rod  every  aemeeter 
Conaultant  on  plain  fngliah  to  faculty, 
Pacific  Law  Journal,  law  firaa  and 
governmental  aganclaa 

raaeAing  Aaaiatane,  Intara  and  Instructor 
(Hhila  an  ArteD.  candidate  at  Univereity  of  the  Pacific) 
•    Coureea  taught  independently  (with  "Instructor" 
faculty  rank) 

Expository  Writing,  ocven  semesters 
Linguistics,  an  upper-division  grammar  theory 

court •  required  for  credential  candldataa 
Claaaical  Tragedy 
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*  *'  V**1*  Paga  Two 

HMTXM,  HDITIV9  AMD  POBLXC  SPWOOHO 

fSf  flh#  ?n!?ho?l#d'"  of  flightier  rnan  sac  xvord  and 

Williams'  St/ie.    I  TA«  Scrolls  journal  of  l*g*l  writing  (1990)  1S9-165. 

^JJfiitr»'  5jf#r#nc#  9h#l£l  Lawyer,  School  Thysslt,-  9  frosscueor's  arie/,  12 
(winter  i9io) • 

"Legal  Uucatlon  in tU  United  states  of  tear  let,  ■  chapter  in  The  cooparative  £av 
2£l*^2£ZU^  NfShtrJLwi<?l'  llM'  »  aywposiusj  iiiut  devoid  to  legal 
f^ctti°*  •routtd  th*  world'  aa  -Legal  iduoetion,"  chapter  in  Tho  U.S. 

Isgei  5/sts.  (Martinu.  Mijnoff  inibUahers,  Ths  Hague,  1983).  (With  professor 
Claude  0.  Rohwer). 

Mam&&%  fwM)".1*  °'  th#  L*n9U*9#  °'  LW'"  33  JOU™ai  •* 

M-!i?S«Tr.t<iiti0,it^  ««finationi  for  non-traditional  mat  ruction  in  Reasoning  and 
Writing,-  Annual  Meeting  of  Section  on  Legal  ftasearch,  Rsssenlng  and  writing? 
Mioclatlon  of  American  uw  SChooli  (San  Antonio,  Twee,  19*1). 

■Handling  ftudent  Kritingi   in  the  Classrooa,  the  workshop,  and  the  Office 

Judge,  53rd  Annual  Multiple  oietrict  Fom.  Pinal  Spaekers  contest,  Lione  club 
international,  Ssoraaento,  June  2,  1990. 

ora/eaaifl  and  fditor,  nlscellsneeus  law  achool  publications  (catalog  news-, 
lattera,  grant  prepossls,  etc.) 

Editor  in  Chiof,  Stsuffer  Legal  aaseareh  Serlee  (1978-) 

mammiPM 

Board  of  Advisors,  St.  Hope  Academy  (Disadvantaged  Youth  U990-) 

Organisation)  *  1 

Scholarship  coemittee,  Saeraaento  country  Day  School  fl9B8i 

Merican  lar  Asaoolatlon  (Aeioclate)  i*»"r 

Section  on  Legal  education  and  Adeieslone  to  the  Bar  U978-) 
Association  of  Anerlcan  Law  schoola 

section  on  Legal  Raaeoning,  fteaeareh  and  Writing  < 1977-1 

section  on  Student  serrlcee  < 1989-5 

Coemittee  To  Draft  «statea»nt  of  student  services  (1990-) 
ncsilnlatratore  Good  Practices'* 
25??  Unified  School  District  Curriculum  Advisory  Cowaittee  (1988-89) 
Kik  orove  coeeunlty  Planning  Advisory  c  .jncil  J|«JJ 

Vice  chair  Jisaa-a?! 
Centre  Legal  Hispanic  Community  Service  Award  l98«-fl* 

Scholarship  Consitte*  u*06  B,) 

University  of  San  Pernan^o  Curriculum  Advisory  cooaittAe  (1979-60) 

(Designing  a  Pre-law  curriculum)  *  } 


Outatandlng  young  Men  of  Aaeriea  /lssai 
Outatandlng  Service  Award,  La  Rasa  Law  stu  jnts  Association  l9fi« 
Merltorioua  service  Award,  Asian-American  „sw  *,,locimrion 
Students  Association 


V2>o'a  who  In  tat  vest 


1987) 


Who'*  Who  in  tho  world  jiSSoI) 


■lrth  Date  -  October  2S,  1947 
Married,  no  dependants 
interests  -  tennis,  gardening,  ceblnetsiaklng 
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McGEORGE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 


UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  3200  Fifth  Awnur  UM-fwnrnui.  CMlfornM  0»Hi7 

*■  mTtftV  PI  NUT  0l4b  ni  wurN 


(916)  735-7177 


DRAFT 

October       ,  1990 


Charles  H.  Miller,  Ph.D. 

Office  of  Postaecondary  Education 

Diviaion  of  Higher  Education 

Incentive  Programs 
U.S.  Department  of  Education 
(Room  3022,  ROB- 3) 
400  Maryland  Avenue,  Sw. 
Waahington  D.C.  20202-5251 


Mar  Dr.  Millar: 


We  aeise  this  opportunity  to  offer  comment  in  vigorous 
oppoaition  to  tha  coapetitiva  priority  that  tha  Secretary  of 
Education  propoaea  to  extend  "to  those  applicationa  for  the 
Patricia  Roberta  Marria  rellovahipa  Program  for  Graduate  and 
Frofeasional  Study  Fellowships  [hereinafter  the  "PRH  Program" J 
proposing  to  award  fellovahips  only  to  students  pursuing  a  program 
of  atudy  leading  to  a  Ph.D.  degree."  Our  opposition  is  predicated 
upon  aeveral  objeetiona  to  the  "Notica  of  r~opoaed  priority*  (FR 
Doc.  90-22939  Filed  9-27-90],  which  are  art  ;ulated  and  developed 
Delow. 

1.  THE  SECRETARY'S  PROPOSED  SYSTEM  OF  COMPETITIVE  PRIORITY  WOULD 
CONTRADICT  THE  LETTER  AMD  THE  SPIRIT  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  XMTBMT 
AS  MANIFESTED  UMDBft  TITLE  IS,  PART  B  OF  THE  HIGHER  BDOCATIOM 
ACT  OF  1965,  AS  AMENDED - 

Any  modification  of  the  PRM  Program,  made  through  the 
adminiatrative,  regulatory  process  which  would  alter  the  assential 
charactur  of  the  contemplated  "target  groupa,"  would  fruatrate 
Congressional  intent.  Section  921.  (a)  Purpoae,  under  Part  B  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act,  in  pertinent  part,  stateai 
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"It  ie  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  provide  ...  grants  ...  to 
graduatt  and  profmaaiontl  student*  ..."  [20  USC  1134di 
(emphasis  added}.  1 

The  Secretary' a  proposed  priority  is  designed  to  increase  the 
S^ff  ?f  f«ilo«hiP«  to  students  pursuing  the  Ph.D.  while  the 
American  community  of  legal  education  does  not  take  issue  with  the 
proposition  that  the  Ph.D.  shortage  projected  over  the  next  twentv 
five  years  is  a  matter  of  national  concern,  we  are  compelled  to 
point  out  that  such  an  increase  (of  awards  to  Ph.D.  candidates) 
would  necessarily  diminish  the  number  of  awards  that  might  be  made 
available  to  Juris  Doctor  (J.D.)  candidates  with  the  clear 
potential  of  completely  precluding  J.D.  candidates  from 
participation  in  the  Program, 

,.  .During  FY  1990,  only  31  of  218  of  the  new  PRH  fellowships  for 
14. 3* )  were  awarded  to  J.D.  candidates.  The  award  of  a  five  point 
competitive  preference  to  proposals  emanating  from  Ph.D.  applicants 
has  the  clear  potential  of  reducing  the  number  of  awards  to  J.D. 
candidates  to  tero.  While  a  statistical  analysis  is  obviated  bv 
^•h£V,°*!!u,naary  of  th*  Proposal -scoring  results  has  ever 
been  published,  the  fact  that  a  score  of  90  or  above  was  reouired 
to  receive  an  award  during  FY  1990  conveys  a  fairly  clear  sense  of 
the  impact  that  the  gratuitous  award  of  five  additional  points 
would  have,  this  proposed  priority  has  the  clear  potential  of 
contradicting  Congressional  intent. 

*'      V^r^Z^^lL  PR0P0SED  SYSTEM  OF  COMPETITIVE  PRIORITY  IS 
REDUNDANT  IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF  THE  CURRENT  REGULATIONS. 

Under  current  regulations,  a  very  specific  system  for  seorino 
proposals  is  provided  for.  On  a  lOO-point  seal.,;  ten  points  each 
are  available  for  -evidence  of  underrepresentation-  and  'evidence 

££™ii2ali.ne?r  IC/R  649,12  <*>  and  ««)»■  *»"ty  Percent  of  tit 
proposals   is  therefore  currently  adjudged  based  upon  the  very 

ofi:v.%dhdftiohnalS^7nts?  pr°P°$W  to  U"  £os  th°  autWMtic 

*hereforB  respectfully  submit  that  this  proposed  system  of 

aajualceUon  RSffi  in  th*  eOBtMt  of  th« 

3.      THB  SECRETARY'S  PROPOSED  STSTEN  OF  COMPETITIVE  PRIORITT  HXfi 
THE  OAAR  POTENTIAL  OF  SUBVERTING  THEPROTOsS  A^ICATION 

JR2S558^J2,ESTROTXHG  ™  INSTITUTIONAL  INCWIVeI^St?; 
A  FART  OF  PRH > 

iIon0ohiS.^nt'tBd  ,D*ttr  ,APPlic«nt-  letter  (which  was  a  part  of 
the  1989  PRH  Program  application  package),  Richard  L.  Fairlv 
Director  of  Higher  Education  Program  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  stated!  "A  proposal  will  be  iudamd «Tf?  ««T  ZlZZ 
information  which  is  docuin fed •  %S„a. is  i^^ Vicinal '}* 
gratuitous  award  of  five  additional  points  to  a  certain  class  of 
applicants  would  be  diametrically  oppoeed-in  theory  and  in 
K;?^??:;tVh*  t"di*-,on»l  Proc...yof  tV.  submission  and  un£ia,.3 
evaluation  of  competitive  proposals.    Beyond  being  patently  unfair 
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to  all  but  om  class  of  applicant*,  auch  •  •competitive  priority 
of    :ive  pointe   mandated   by  the  Secretary  would   subvert  the 
competitive  process,  particulariy  where  ail  auceeaa/ul  propoaaia 
have  fallen  within  a  ten  point  margin . 

The  Implementation  of  auch  a  propocai  would  therefore  have  the 
concomitant  effect  of  diminishing  or  completely  destroying  the 
incentive  that  the  PRH  Program  currently  provides  for  inatitutions 
to  develop  better  and  better  programs  that  share  the  goals  of  PRH. 


Our  interest  in  the  PRH  Program  is  deep  and  our  opposition  to 
the  proposed  priority  system  is  strong.  We  therefore  place 
ourselves  at  the  disposal  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  for 
any  further  assistance  that  we  might  provide. 


Very  eincerely  yours, 


Robert  A.  Chaim 
Assistant  Dean  and 

PRH  Institutional  Director 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittees 

I  am  Jose  R.  Garcia-Pedrosa,  Chairperson  of  the  Section  of 
Legal  Education  of  the  American  Bar  Association.    I  submit  this 
statement  on  behalf  of  the  Association  at  the  request  of  our 
President,  John  J.  Curtin,  Jr.,  to  express  our  support  for 
reauthorization  of  three  programs  which  are  critical  to 
professional  legal  education  as  part  of  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (Pub.  L.  89-329),  under  your 
consideration.    A  number  of  the  programs  in  the  Higher 
Education  Act  are  of  great  importance  to  graduate  and 
professional  education,  and  some  of  those  programs  are  of 
particular  importance  to  minority  groups  who  have  been 
traditionally  under represented  in  graduate  and  professional 
education.    The  Higher  Education  Act  has  helped  to  assure 
access  and  choice  for  all  Americans  with  regard  to 
opportunities  for  higher  education,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  that  the  reauthoritation  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  will  renew  the  federal  commitment  to  these 
programs . 

The  American  Bar  Association,  along  with  others  involved  in 
higher  education,  has  become  increasingly  concerned  at  the 
erosion  of  federal  student  aid  in  recent  years  at  the 
undergraduate  as  well  as  graduate  level.    This  means  that  low 
income  and  disadvantaged  students  are  either  overburdened  with 
educational  debts  or  are  foregoing  a  college  education 
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altogether.    This  adverse  effect  on  education  at  the 
undergraduate  level  and  increasing  indebtedness  are  a  further 
disincentive  to  the  pursuit  of  graduate  and  professional 
education,  especially  for  low-income  and  minority  students  who 
are  significantly  under represented  in  these  areas.    Even  for 
those  who  do  enroll  in  a  program  of  graduate  or  professional 
education,  the  retention  rate  for  low-income  and  minority 
students  is  lower  than  that  for  other  students,  in  large  part 
because  of  financial  problems  they  are  experiencing.  Finally, 
we  are  also  concerned  that  the  increasingly  high  debt  burden 
accumulated  by  most  graduate  and  professional  students  who  do 
complete  the  program  has  a  substantial  effect  on  the  choice  of 
jobs  that  they  take  upon  graduation,  with  fewer  and  fewer 
graduates  being  financially  able  to  accept  public  service  and 
public  interest  jobs.    On  behalf  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  we  express  our  strong  hope  that  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  will  be  the 
opportunity  for  addressing  these  concerns. 

Summary  of  Recommendations: 

We  support  retention  and  reasonable  increases  in  the 
authorization  levels  of  two  small  but  important  programs  now  in 
Title  IX  —  the  Assistance  for  Training  in  the  Legal  Profession 
Program,  administered  by  the  Council  on  Legal  Education 
Opportunity,  and  the  Clinical  Legal  Experience  Program.  He 
also  support  an  amendment  to  clarify  that  the  ATLP  Program  is 
intended  to  assist  individuals  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds, 
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including  students  from  minority  groups  underrepresented  in  the 
legal  profession;  that  the  program  be  national  in  character; 
and  that  potential  grantees  be  representative  of  both  the  legal 
profession  and  the  legal  education  community.    Last,  we  support 
reasonable  increases  in  Patricia  Roberts  Harris  Fellowship 
authorization  levels  and  assurances  that  the  two  priorities 
currently  in  the  legislation  remain  the  only  priorities  in  the 
award  of  these  fellowships* 

Assistance  for  Training  in  the  Legal  Profession  Program  (ATLP) . 

This  program  — Title  IX,  Graduate  Programs,  Part  D  - 
"Fellowships  for  Other  Purposes"  —  has  been  administered  since 
its  inception  over  twenty  years  ago  by  the  Council  on  Legal 
Education  Opportunity,  or  CLEO.    It  is  a  modest  program  that 
has  had  a  significant  impact  on  the  number  of  persons  from 
disadvantaged  backgrounds,  particularly  minorities,  receiving  a 
legal  education.    Without  this  program,  many  minority  students 
who  today  are  practicing  law  might  not  have  enrolled  in  law 
school  and,  even  if  they  had  enrolled,  might  not  have 
graduated*    We  urge  the  expansion  of  this  program* 

The  Council  on  Legal  Education  Opportunity  has  been  a  major 
factor  in  the  dramatic  rise  in  the  number  of  persons  from 
disadvantaged  backgrounds,  particularly  minorities,  receiving  a 
legal  education.    Our  Association  joined  with  other  concerned 
organisations  representing  legal  education  in  1968  to  create 
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CLEO  as  a  means  of  addressing  the  problem  of  the 
underrepresentation  in  the  legal  profession  of  minorities  and 
other  disadvantaged  persons.    In  1970  federal  appropriations 
supporting  thi  program  began.    The  program  was  incorporated 
into  Title  IX  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  in  1972.    Since  its 
inception  the  program  has  sought  to  identify  such  persons  and 
encourage  them  to  apply  to  law  school;  to  provide  special 
pre-law  school  training  to  assist  their  entry  into  law  school 
and  their  performance  once  enrolled;  and  to  aid  them 
financially  while  there* 

When  the  program  began  in  1968 ,  only  1%  of  the  nation1 s  lawyers 
were  members  of  minority  groups.    That  figure  has  grown  to  more 
than  4%,  and  the  figure  continues  to  rise  as  the  number  of 
minorities  entering  law  school  increases  each  year.  The 
percentage  of  minorities  in  the  first-year  class  at  the 
nation's  law  schools  this  year  is  16%,  up  from  14%  last  year. 
Minorities  now  make  up  14%  of  the  law  school  student  body 
nationally,  up  from  12.6%  last  year. 

ATLP  through  CLEO  has  provided  the  opportunity  for  over  5000 
students  to  attend  law  school.    But  beyond  the  students  it  has 
aided  directly,  the  program  has  served  to  encourage  law  schools 
to  increase  their  own  efforts  to  ensure  that  all  segments  of 
society  will  be  adequately  represented  in  their  student  bodies 
and,  ultimately,  in  the  legal  profession. 
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In  1986  ATLP  was  reauthorized  to  continue  in  existence  through 
1991,  with  authorization  ceilings  of  $5  million  for  FY  87  and 
Hsuch  sums  as  may  be  necessary"  thereafter.    As  has  been  the 
case  in  most  of  the  past  decade,  a  zero  appropriation  has  been 
recommended  by  the  Administration  for  CLEO  for  FY92. 
Additionally,  the  Department  of  Education  has  sought  to  alter 
the  program's  standards  in  ways  which  would  prevent 
participation  by  many  disadvantaged  students  and  to  change  the 
administration  of  the  program  in  ways  we  believe  will  be 
counter-productive. 

We  strongly  support  continuation  of  the  ATLP  program  and 
continuation  of  its  administration  by  CLEO,  or,  if  not  CLEO,  a 
comparable  organization  —  one  that  is  national  in  scope  and  is 
operating  under  a  Board  of  Directors  that  includes 
representatives  of  established,  national  legal  education  and 
legal  profession  associations. 

The  ATLP  program  through  CLEO  has  throughout  its  existence 
served  as  a  cooperative  effort  of  our  nation* s  legal 
organizations  and  law  schools.    Today,  the  ABA,  the  Association 
of  American  Law  Schools,  the  Law  School  Admission  Council,  the 
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Hispanic  National  Bar  Association,  the  National  Bar  Association 
and  the  National  Asian-Pacific  American  Bar  Association  work 
together  with  over  100  participating  law  schools  to  recruit 
CLEO  fellows,  to  conduct  summer  institutes  to  prepare  students 
for  law  school,  and  to  support  CLEO  fellows  throughout  their 
law  school  experience.     Indeed,  CLEO  is  unique  in  that  it  is 
the  only  cooperative  venture  in  which  all  of  the  major  legal 
organizations  participate. 

The  stability  of  CLEO  has  been  a  critical  factor  in  its 
programmatic  success.    This  stability  has  allowed  CLEO  to 
develop  a  reputation  as  an  effective  prelaw  preparatory 
organization,  which,  in  partnership  with  the  legal  educational 
community,  has  consistently  achieved  the  Congressional  goal  of 
increasing  legal  education  opportunity  for  disadvantaged  and 
minority  students.    CLEO  has  proven  to  be  a  cost-af f ective  and 
efficient  mechanism  for  administering  the  ATLP  program  since 
its  inception.     It  continues  to  serve  well  the  goal  of  Congress 
and  our  society  to  address  the  underrepresentation  of  minority 
and  disadvantaged  students  entering  the  legal  profession. 
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We  believe  the  atlp  Program  was  developed  for  and  is  intended 
to  assist  individuals  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds,  including 
students  from  minority  group  underrepresented  in  the  legal 
profession*    This  is  a  long-standing  position  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  is  consistent  with  both  23  years  of 
practice  under  the  ATLP  program  and  with  Standard  212  of  the 
ABA  Standards  for  the  Approval  of  Law  Schools,  calling  for  a 
"commitment  to  providing  full  opportunities  for  the  study  of 
law  and  entry  into  the  profession  by  qualified  members  of 
groups  (notably  racial  and  ethnic  minorities)  which  have  been 
victims  of  discrimination  in  various  forms. H    We  urge  you  to 
amend  the  statute  to  clarify  (and  specify]  this  intent  as  part 
of  the  reauthorization  process. 

The  Law  School  Clinical  Experience  program. 

Title  IX,  Part  E  of  the  Act  provides  funds  to  law  schools  to 
permit  students  to  gain  experience  as  professionals.  Clinical 
programs  give  students  hands-on  experience  in  interviewing, 
counseling,  drafting,  negotiation,  and  pretrial  and  trial 
procedure;  permit  them  to  develop  a  sense  of  professional 
responsibility  and  an  understanding  or  and  appreciation  for 
competence  in  client  representation,  and  often  furnish  an 
essential  public  service  by  providing  legal  services  for  the 
poor.    They  assist  students  to  provide  high  quality  legal 
services  to  the  public  upon  graduation,  and,  as  such,  are  an 
invaluable  part  of  the  student's  training. 
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Clinical  programs  complement  and  reinforce  the  theory  that  is 
learned  in  the  classroom.    Such  programs,  however,  necessarily 
involve  close  supervision  and  review  of  the  students  by  law 
professors  and  practicing  lawyers,  and  the  student-teacher 
ratio  must  be  far  lower  than  in  conventional  classroom  teaching 
arrangements.    Currently,  543  faculty  members  nationwide  are 
devoting  all  their  time  to  clinical  professional  skills 
programs.    There  are  1864  full-time  faculty  teaching 
professional  skills  with  at  least  part  of  their  time,  and  there 
are  1866  part-time  faculty  teaching  professional  skills.  While 
the  law  schools  have  diverted  funds  from  other  educational 
activities  to  experiment  with  and  improve  upon  clinical 
experience  programs,  they  are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  support  further  expansion  and  improvement  of  these  programs. 

We  believe  the  Clinical  Experience  program  has  demonstrated 
clearly  its  effectiveness  and  should  continue  and  be  expanded. 
We  believe  further  that  they  should  not  be  limited  to 
"innovative"  programs  but  extended  to  continuing  programs. 

The  Patricia  Roberts  Harris  Fellowship  Program. 

This  program  has  been  an  important  source  of  grants  to  aid 
minority  and  disadvantaged  students  to  attend  law  school.  The 
American  Bar  Association  has  since  the  1960*3  been  concerned 
with  the  very  small  number  of  minority  law  school  faculty. 
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There  will  continue  to  be  a  very  limited  pool  from  which  to 
select  faculty  members  unless  minorities  are  assisted  to  attend 
law  school.    An  increased  minority  presence  in  law  school 
provides  educational  benefits  for  all  students  by  increasing 
understanding  of  minority  groups  and  by  increasing  effective 
communication  across  racial  and  ethnic  lines.    The  reasons  for 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  increasing  representation  of 
minorities  in  law  school  student  bodies  apply  with  even  more 
force  to  increasing  the  number  of  minority  teachers  in  the  law 
schools.    A  minority  teacher  brings  a  presence  and  a 
perspective  for  which  their  is  no  substitute  and  is  an 
important  end  in  itself. 

This  authorizing  statute  currently  contains  two  priorities: 
for  individuals  who  plan  to  pursue  a  career  in  public  service, 
and  for  individuals  from  traditionally  under  represented  gro*  ys 
undertaking  graduate  or  professional  study.    The  Secretary  of 
Education  has  proposed  adding  a  third  priority  which  would 
effectively  limit  eligibility  to  those  individuals  pursuing  a 
doctorate  in  mathematics  or  science.    We  strongly  believe 
continued  support  is  needed  to  encourage  entry  into  law 
teaching.    We  urge  that  the  statute  prohibit  the  Secretary  of 
Education  from  establishing  other  competitive  preference 
priorities  that  would  undermine  these  two  objectives. 
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In  closing,  on  behalf  of  the  American  Bar  Association  we  wish 
to  state  our  appreciation  for  the  the  careful  and  deliberate 
attention  the  Subcommittee  is  giving  to  the  reauthorisation 
process.    We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  offer  our  remarks 
regarding  these  graduate  programs  and  to  state  the  concerns  we 
hope  w*ll  be  addressed  as  the  reauthorisation  process  goes 
forward  this  year. 
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HEARING  ON  THE  REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 


TUESDAY,  JUNE  18,  1991 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Education, 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9:46  a.m.,  Room  2175, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  William  D.  Ford  [Chairman] 
presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Ford,  Hayes,  Payne,  Andrews, 
Reed,  Roemer,  and  Armey. 

Staff  present:  Thomas  Wolanin,  staff  director;  Jack  Jennings, 
education  counsel;  Maureen  Long,  legislative  associate;  Gloria 
Gray-Watson,  administrative  assistant;  Jo-Marie  St.  Martin,  minor- 
ity education  counsel;  and  Rose  DiNapoli,  minority  professional 
staff  member. 

Chairman  Ford.  I  am  pleased  to  convene  the  Subcommittee  on 
Postsecondary  Education  for  the  24th  of  our  scheduled  46  hearings 
on  the  Reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  We  have  just 
passed  the  halfway  mark. 

This  morning  we  will  hear  from  the  administration  and  the 
higher  education  community  on  three  critical  parts  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act:  the  TRIO  programs;  the  SSIG,  or  State  Student  In- 
centive Grant  program;  and  the  Veterans  Education  Outreach  Pro- 
gram. 

The  subcommittee  scheduled  this  hearing  for  this  morning  to  co- 
incide with  the  National  Council  of  Education  Opportunities  Asso- 
ciation Annual  Leadership  Conference.  NCEOA  has  been  very 
active  in  the  support  of  the  TRIO  programs  over  their  life. 

TRIO's  name  is  misleading,  because  it  refers  to  six  programs,  not 
three,  authorized  to  address  the  needs  of  economically  and  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  students  by  outreach  and  support  services, 
to  assist  students  in  attaining  postsecondary  education. 

I  might  note  that  that  comes  about  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that 
TRIO  wasn't  an  education  program  when  it  started.  It  was  started 
in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  by  cur  friend  Sargent  Shriv- 
er,  and  we  lived  with  it  for  long  enough  so  that  as  new  categories 
and  new  programs  were  added  to  it,  it  continued  to  carry  the  name 
TRIO,  which  serves  it  well,  so  I  see  no  reason  to  amend  any  statute 
to  change  that.  But  it  sometimes  confuses  people  when  they  find 
three  and  say,  "Now  I've  got  it,"  and  we  tell  them,  "No,  you've  got 
to  look  for  three  n*ore." 
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Currently,  these  programs  receive  $333.8  million  in  Federal 
funds  and  assist  about  589,000  students  to  prepare  for  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  education.  They  also  provide  special  support  serv- 
ices for  students  in  postsecondary  education  institutions. 

The  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  program,  currently  funded  at 
$63.5  million,  provides  an  incentive  for  States  to  support  need- 
based  financial  assistance  programs.  An  SSIG  grant  is  matched  at 
least  dollar  for  dollar  by  the  States.  The  Veterans  Education  Out- 
reach Program,  funded  at  $2.7  million,  provides  tutoring  and  coun- 
seling services  for  veterans  pursuing  postsecondary  education. 

I  am  pleased  that  John  Childers,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Higher  Education  programs  at  the  Department  of  Education,  is 
here  to  present  the  administration's  views  on  these  programs.  I 
look  forward  to  the  testimony  of  all  of  our  witnesses  this  morning. 

Without  objection,  the  prepared  statements  of  the  witnesses  will 
be  inserted  in  the  record  in  full  immediately  following  their  oral 
testimony. 

First,  Mr.  Childers,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation Programs,  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  You  may  proceed 
in  any  way  you  feel  most  comfortable. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  B.  CHILDERS,  DEPUTY 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS, 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Childers.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  an 
honor  to  be  here  to  appear  before  you  and  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  this  morning. 

Today  we  are  discussing  the  access  and  retention  programs  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  Since  the  first  of  these  programs,  Upward 
Bound,  was  authorized  over  a  quarter  century  ago,  the  key  role  of 
the  Department's  access  and  retention  programs  has  continued  to 
expand.  They  have  done  a  great  deal  to  assure  that  low-income  and 
disadvantaged  students  receive  the  preparation  and  financial  sup- 
port to  enter  postsecondary  education  and  to  complete  it. 

Today  I  am  going  to  be  making  proposals  on  behalf  of  the  admin- 
istration to  improve  and  forge  new  linkages  in  these  TRIO  pro- 
grams. Currently,  there  are  six  access  and  retention  programs 
funded  as  part  of  TRIO.  The  four  largest  of  the  programs,  Upward 
Bound,  Talent  Search,  Student  Support  Services,  and  Educational 
Opportunity  Centers,  are  now  serving  more  than  570,000  students 
at  more  than  1,500  projects  at  more  than  1,000  colleges,  universi- 
ties and  nonprofit  organizations. 

The  TRIO  programs  account  for  more  than  47  percent  of  the 
budget  administered  by  the  Office  of  Higher  Education  Programs. 
The  Department's  current  efforts  to  enhance  access  and  retention 
focus  on  both  the  secondary  level  and  the  postsecondary  level.  At 
the  secondary  level,  Upward  Bound  and  Talent  Search  provide  tu- 
torial and  academic  support  to  students  in  secondary  school,  plus 
Talent  Search  now  serves  students  in  grades  seven  and  eight. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  note  that  the  talent  search 
initiative  to  serve  students  down  through  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  as  well,  is  starting  this  year  for  the  first  time.  All  grantees 
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in  Talent  Search  have  to  have  a  wan  to  serve  students  down 
through  the  seventh  grade  level. 

Upward  Bound  also  offers  a  summer  residential  component, 
during  which  students  receive  more  intensive  academic  and  coun- 
seling services  and,  for  college  bound  students,  get  an  early  idea  of 
what  a  university  offers.  I  would  also  like  to  note  that,  getting  un- 
derway this  summer,  are  29  intensive  math  and  science  Upward 
Bound  projects.  It  is  a  start  this  year.  We  intend  to  have  approxi- 
mately 70  Upward  Bound  special  math-science  institutes  next 
summer  and  hope  for  further  growth  in  the  future. 

At  the  postsecondary  level,  the  Student  Support  Services  Pro- 
gram currently  provides  funds  to  704  colleges  and  universities  to 
provide  tutorial,  counseling,  and  other  support  services  to  over 
160,000  low-income,  disadvantaged  or  first-generation  college  stu- 
dents. — '■*  a 

Again,  this  year,  in  another  initiative  in  the  Student  bupport 
Services  Program,  we  offered  additional  funds  to  all  2  year  grant- 
ees in  the  Student  Support  Services  Program,  if  they  wanted  it,  to 
help  them  create  articulation  agreements  with  4  year  institutions 
to  help  and  encourage  students  to  go  on.  About  220  of  our  284  2 
year  institution  grantees  have  asked  for  and  received  additional 
funds  to  do  just  that. 

The  Department  remains  strongly  committed  to  the  continuation 
of  our  efforts  to  assure  access  and  retention  as  our  budget  requests 
show.  However,  the  administration  does  have  some  new  proposals 
to  shape  the  program  in  these  vital  programs  of  access  and  reten- 
tion. 

The  administration  proposes  creating  a  new  Title  I  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  access  and  retention  programs  to  address  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  low-income  and  disadvantaged  students.  Part  A  of 
Title  I  would  establish  a  Precollege  Outreach  Program  to  provide 
support  for  outreach  services  to  individuals  from  low-'.ncome  and 
disadvantaged  backgrounds  to  assist  them  in  completing  their  sec- 
ondary education  and  to  enter  and  complete  a  postsecondary  pro- 
gram of  study. 

This  Precollege  Outreach  Program  would  replace,  by  consolidat- 
ing, the  current  Upward  Bound,  Talent  Search,  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Gmter,  and  the  SCUP,  School,  College,  and  University  Part- 
nership programs.  Its  formulation  would  involve  formula-based 
grants  to  the  States.  The  State  in  turn  would  make  the  competitive 
awards  to  institutions  of  higher  education. 

The  administration  feels  that  this  approach  has  several  advan- 
tages: One,  distribution  of  funds.  Since  program  funds  would  be  al- 
located to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  disadvantaged 
students,  as  determined  on  the  Chapter  I  formula,  funds  would  be 
focused  on  those  States  with  large  concentrations  of  needy  youth. 
The  current  programs  have  no  mechanism  to  geographically  dis- 
tribute funds  based  on  need. 

Also,  the  program  would  require  States  to  direct  program  sup- 
port to  schools  serving  communities  with  the  greatest  concentra- 
tions of  low-income  individuals.  We  feel  this  proposal  would  also 
allow  greater  institutional  flexibility  in  designing  proposals  target- 
ed to  the  population  of  need  in  the  area  and  improve  the  targeting 
of  resources  to  those  individuals. 
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My  statement  contains  a  number  of  services  that  the  Precollege 
Outreach  Program  would  be  allowed  to  undertake.  They  are  in  my 
statement,  and  I  will  just  leave  them  for  the  statement. 

The  proposed  consolidated  program  would  allow  institutions  to 
provide,  under  one  program,  any  combination  of  the  services  cur- 
rently allowed  under  current  programs.  The  Department  would  no 
longer  prescribe  exact  configurations  of  programs  and  services;  in- 
stead, institutions  could  design  programs  tailored  to  meet  the  spe- 
cific needs  of  their  participants. 

It  would  also  enable  the  staff  of  the  Department,  which  is  limit- 
ed, to  devote  more  time  to  this  program,  and  consolidation  would 
help  us  for  departmental  administration  as  well.  We  feel  that  this 
outreach  program  would  make  a  significant  contribution  to  imple- 
menting the  America  2000  strategies. 

At  the  postsecondary  level,  we  propose  continuation  of  the  Stu- 
dent Support  Services  Program  with  some  modifications.  This  pro- 
gram would  continue  to  make  grants  to  eligible  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  provide  support  for  individuals  pursuing  pro- 
grams of  postsecondary  education.  Students  served  would  be  first- 
generation  college  students  or  students  who  are  from  low-income  or 
disadvantaged  backgrounds.  Again,  there  is  a  list  of  services  in  my 
testimony  that  Student  Support  Services  Programs  would  be  able 
to  provide. 

However,  the  Department  is  proposing  a  legislative  change  in  the 
Student  Support  Services  Program  to  change  the  current  situation 
in  which  priority  consideration  is  given  to  applicants  who  have 
prior  experience  in  conducting  a  Student  Support  Services  Pro- 
gram. A  school  that  is  already  in  the  program  get  extra  points. 

After  all  these-  years,  these  schools  should  be  willing  to  compete 
with  other  eligible  institutions  on  an  equal  basis  for  Federal  funds. 
Instead,  the  administration  is  proposing  to  give  priority  to  institu- 
tions with  the  lowest  educational  and  general  expenditure  per  stu- 
dent. This  change  would  allow  the  Secretary  to  target  funds  on  in- 
stitutions that  have  the  greatest  need  for  these  services. 

We  feel  that  these  proposals  in  the  TRIO  programs  can  make  an 
important  contribution  to  the  national  effort  to  reduce  college 
dropout  rates  and  to  enhance  the  opportunities  of  low-in  x>me,  dis- 
advantaged, and  first-generation  college  students. 

Mr.  Chairman,  very  briefly,  the  administration  is  also  proposing 
to  combine  the  Ronald  McNair  Postbaccalaureate  Program  or  the 
Minority  Participation  in  Graduate  Education  Program.  I  testified 
on  this  last  Thursday  in  the  graduate  programs  testimony,  and  I 
will  just  leave  it  at  that  right  now,  but  would  be  happy  to  answer 
any  questions  on  that,  if  there  were  any  this  week. 

The  administration  proposals  would  also  eliminate  the  State  Stu- 
dent Incentive  Grant  program,  SSIG.  The  SSIG  program  provides 
grants  to  States  to  assist  them  in  providing  need-based  grants  and 
work-study  assistance  to  eligible  postsecondary  students. 

When  this  program  was  first  authorized,  few  except  the  largest 
States  had  programs  of  financial  assistance  for  postsecondary  stu- 
dents. Now  all  States  offer  these  programs,  and  we  estimate  that 
42  States  considerably  overmatched  the  Federal  contribution  in 
1989-90;  39  of  these  States  provided  at  least  160  percent  more  as- 
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sistance  than  required  by  the  programs'  matching  provisions. 
Clearly,  the  program  has  achieved  its  purpose. 

Finally,  as  part  of  our  proposals  for  reauthorization,  we  would 
discontinue  severed  programs  whose  functions  would  be  met  by  the 
new  program.  These  include  the  Veterans  Educational  Opportunity 
Program,  VBOP.  Veterans  are  eligible  for  services  provided  by  the 
new  Precollege  Outreach  Program  and  the  Student  Support  Serv- 
ices Program,  as  well  as  programs  offered  by  other  agencies. 

We  would  also  incorporate  the  activities  of  tie  I,  Part  D,  the 
Student  Literacy  Corps,  into  the  innovative  projects  for  community 
services  and  student  financial  assistance  that  is  part  of  Title  X  of 
our  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  brief,  those  are  the  administration  s  proposals 
in  the  access  and  retention  area.  Of  course,  I  would  be  happy  to 
discuss  this  with  you  further  later  in  the  hearing. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  John  B.  Childers  follows:] 
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Department  of  Education 
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John  B.  Childers 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 


for 

Highar  Education  Programs 


bafora  tha 


House  subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Education 


on 


Reauthorization  of  tha  Postsacondary  Education 
Accass  and  Retention  Programs 


June  18,  1991 


Mr.  chairman  and  Members  of  tha  Committee: 

I  as  plsasad  to  appaar  bafora  this  Committee  today  to 
discuss  tha  Department *s  recommendations  for  reauthorizing  tha 
postsacondary  accass  and  retention  programs  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act.    since  the  first  of  these  programs,  Upward  Bound, 
was  authorized  over  a  quarter  century  ago,  the  key  role  of  the 
Department's  access  and  retention  programs  has  continued  to 
expand.    They  have  done  their  best  in  many  places  to  assure  that 
low-income  and  disadvantaged  students  receive  the  preparation  and 
financial  support  to  enter  postsacondary  education  and  the 
tutorial  and  other  support  services  necessary  to  succaed  once 
they  have  enrolled.    Mow  it  is  time  to  take  the  lessons  learned 
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in  these  programs,  move  then-  into  the  mainstream  of  the 
elementary  and  secondary  education  system,  and  forge  new,  more 
broadly  applicable  links  to  higher  education. 

Currently,  there  are  six  access  and  retention  programs 
funded  as  part  of  the  TRIO  legislation.    The  four  largest  of  the 
programs,  Upward  Bound,  Talent  Search,  Student  Support  Services, 
and  Educational  Opportunity  Centers,  are  now  serving  573,770 
students  at  more  than  1000  colleges,  universities,  and  non-profit 
organizations  throughout  the  United  States.    The  current  ED 
access  and  retention  programs  account  for  more  than  47%  of  the 
total  budget  in  the  Office  of  Higher  Education  Programs.  Our 
proposals  for  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
would  streamline  the  current  programs  and  provide  for  greater 
flexibility  for  and  innovation  by  grantees. 

Why  must  we  continue  Federal  support  fcj.  access  and 
retention  programs?    The  answer  is  clear.  Educational 
opportunity  is  an  easy  position  to  espouse  but  a  difficult  one  to 
implement.    The  number  of  at-risk  low- income  and  disadvantaged 
students  has  not  diminished  since  these  programs  were  initially 
authorized.    These  students  face  enormous  hurdles  in  their 
efforts  to  achieve  the  American  dream  of  a  postsecondary 
education. 

The  Department's  current  efforts  to  enhance  access  and 
retention  focus  on  both  the  secondary  level  and  the  postsecondary 
level.    At  the  secondary  level,  Upward  Bound  and  Talent  Search 
provide  tutorial  and  academic  support  to  students  in  secondary 
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school;  plus  Talent  Search  now  serves  students  in  grades  7  and  8. 
These  programs  also  provide  their  clients  with  specific 
information  about  college  admissions  and  with  answers  to  their 
all -important  questions  about  the  availability  of  student 
financial  assistance.    Upward  Bound  also  offers  a  summer 
residential  component  during  which  students  receive  more 
intensive  academic  and  counseling  services  and,  for  college-baaed 
programs,  get  an  early  idea  of  the  resources  and  advantages  a 
university  offers.    Educational  Opportunity  Centers  (EOCs) 
provide  basically  the  same  services,  but  they  include  large 
numbers  of  non-traditional  students  among  their  clients.  These 
non-traditional  students  include  adults  who  have  never  completed 
a  high  school  program,  college  stop-outs,  and  drop-outs. 
Students  of  high  school  age  are  also  served  by  F.ocs  if  comparable 
services  are  unavailable  locally  through  the  Talent  Search 
Program. 

At  the  postsecondary  level ,  the  Student  Support  services 
Program  currently  provides  funds  to  704  colleges  and  universities 
to  provide  tutorial,  counseling,  and  other  support  services  to 
163,141  low-income,  disadvantaged  or  first-generation  college 
students.    Many  of  these  students  are  former  Upward  Bound  or 
Talent  Search  students,  or  were  assisted  in  their  college  entry 
by  the  staff  of  an  Educational  Opportunity  Center.    During  the 
first  two  years  of  study  when  they  are  at  greatest  risk  of 
dropping  out,  the  Student  Support  Services  Program  works  with 
these  students  to  increase  their  study  and  Academic  skills,  to 
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assure  that  financial  aid  applications  are  available  and 
submitted  on  time,  and  to  provide  the  other  support  they  need, 
within  program  guidelines,  to  complete  their  programs  of  study. 

The  Department  remains  strongly  committed  to  the 
continuation  of  its  efforts  to  assure  access  and  retention. 
However,  we  believe  our  efforts  in  the  future  should  be  shaped  by 
the  experiences  we  have  had  with  the  current  programs.  Our 
responsibility  id  to  maximize  the  impact  of  these  experiences  on 
access  and  retention  for  many  who  need  it.    We  have  developed 
specific  proposals  that  we  think  will  accomplish  that  goal. 

We  propose  creating  a  new  Title  I  of  the  HEA,  Access  and 
Retention  Programs,  to  address  the  educational  needs  ..of  low- 
income  and  disadvantaged  students.     These  students'  numbers  are 
increasing  at  a  time  when  the  job  market  is  demanding  better 
educational  preparation. 

Part  A  of  Title  I  establishes  a  Precollege  Outreach  Program 
to  provide  support  for  outreach  services  to  individuals  from  low- 
income  and  disadvantaged  backgrounds  to  assist  them  in 
successfully  completing  their  secondary  education  and  to  enter 
and  complete  a  postsecondary  program  of  study.    This  new 
Precollege  Outreach  Program  replaces  the  efforts  now 
unproductively  fragmented  among  the  Upward  Bound,  Talent  Search, 
Educational  Opportunity  Center,  and  the  School,  College  and 
University  Partnership  Programs.     It  combines  important  elements 
of  the  TRIO  programming  into  a  program  of  formula-based  grants  to 
the  States;  the  States  in  turn  would  make  competitive  awards  to 
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institutions  of  higher  education  and  non-profit  organizations 
that  link  diractly  to  tha  elementary  and  sacondary  systems.  This 
Stata  formula  grant  approach  has  savaral  advantagas: 

o  sinca  program  funds  would  ba  alloeatad  to  tha  statas  on 
tha  basis  of  aach  Stata 9 s  shara  of  Chaptar  I  (Compensatory 
Education)  funding,  statas  with  larga  concant rat ions  of  naady 
youth  would  racaiva  tha  largest  allocations.    Tha  currant 
programs  hava  no  mechanism  to  gaographically  distributa  funding 
toward  tha  naadiast  populations. 

o  In  awarding  program  funds  to  applicant  institutions  and 
organizations  within  aach  Stata,  tha  Stata  would  ba  raquirad  to 
diract  program  support  to  schools  serving  communities  with  the 
greatest  concentrations  of  low-income  individuals. 

o  States  have  better  knowledge  of  unique  local  needs  and 
would  be  better  able  than  tha  Federal  Government  to  coordinate 
project  services  with  state  and  local  programs  serving  the  same 
disadvantaged  populations  —  thus  maximizing  the  effective  use  of 
public  resources  at  all  levels. 
This  approach  would  also — 

o  allow  greater  institutional  and  local  flexibility  and 
creativity  in  designing  programs  and  providing  services,  and 

o  improve  targeting  of  resources  to  the  neediest 
populations. 

This  streamlined  Pre-College  Outreach  program  would  allow 
institutions  to  provide  the  following  services: 
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(1)  programs  to  identify  qualified  individual*  with 
potential  for  postsecondary  education  and  to  encourage  such 
individuals  to  complete  secondary  school,  or  obtain  a  recognized 
equivalent  of  a  high  school  diploma,  and  to  undertake 
postsecondary  education; 

(2)  programs  designed  to  encourage  persons  who  have  not 
complete*  their  education  at  the  secondary  or  postsecondary 
level,  but  who  have  the  ability  to  complete  such  programs,  to 
reenter  such  programs; 

(3)  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  study  skills, 
mathematics,  and  other  subjects? 

(4)  personal  counseling; 

(5)  academic  advice  and  assistance  in  course  selection; 

(6)  tutorial  services; 

(7)  exposure  to  cultural  events,  academic  programs,  and 
other  activities  not  usually  available  to  disadvantaged 
individuals; 

(8)  activities  designed  to  acquaint  project  participants 
with  the  range  of  career  options  available  to  them; 

(9)  summer  residential  and  nonresidential  academic  programs 
for  9th  through  12th  grade  students,  including  stipends  of  $4  0 
per  month  during  the  academic  year  and  $60  per  month  in  the 
summer; 

(10)  programs  and  activities  that  are  specially  designed  for 
students  with  limited  English  proficiency; 
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(11)  motivational  speakers  to  build  students'  aspirations; 
and  information  with  respect  to  financial  and  acadenic 
assistance;  and  to  provids  assistance  in  applying  for  college 
admission  and  financial  assistance. 

The  proposed  consolidated  progran  would  allow  institutions 
to  provids  under  one  program  any  combination  of  the  services 
allowed  under  the  current  program.    Significantly,  the  Department 
will  no  longer  prescribe  the  exact  configuration  of  programs  and 
services.     Instead,  institutions  and  non-profit  organisations  are 
free  to  design  programs  tailored  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of 
their  participants  and  to  offer  any  of  these  services  they  feel 
are  appropriate  for  that  purpose.    This  will  permit  a  degree  of 
creativity  and  flexibility  long  overdue  in  the  federal  access 
programs.    We  expect  that  the  innovations  that  will  follow  will 
enhance  the  opportunities  of  the  students  served  and  generate 
effective  program  models  that  can  be  made  available  to  all  to 
ensure  the  effective  delivery  of  these  services. 

The  new  access  and  retention  programs  also  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  implementing  the  AMERICA  2000 
strategies,  particularly  Track  I  -  For  Today1*  students:  Better 
and  More  Accountable  Schools  and  Track  III  -  For  the  Rest  of  Us 
(Yesterday's  Students/Today's  Work  Force):  A  Nation  of  Students. 

A  key  part  of  Track  I  is  the  development  of  World  Class 
Standards  and  American  Achievement  Tests  for  five  core  subjects. 
These  tests  may  be  adopted  by  the  schools  to  assess  the  knowledge 
and  skills  of  their  students.    Two  of  the  core  subjects-- English 
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(which  includes  reading  and  writing  skills)  and  mathematics—are 
listed  among  the  subjects  in  which  the  Precollege  Outreach 
grantees  nay  offer  instruction  to  their  student  participants.  We 
expect  an  observable  correlation  between  this  instruction  and  the 
students1  performance  on  the  American  Achievement  Tests. 

The  Precollege  Outreach  Program  should  also  be  a  major 
factor  in  helping  achieve  National  Education  Goal  12  which  states 
that  "by  the  ysar  2000,  the  high  school  graduation  rate  will 
increase  to  90  percent- "    Many  current  dropouts  come  from  the 
group  that  will  be  targeted  to  receive  services  uncier  the 
Precollege  Outreach  Program-individuals  from  low-income  or 
educationally  disadvantaged  backgrounds  who,  if  they  matriculate, 
would  be  first-generation  college  students. 

The  Precollege  Outreach  Program  will  also  serve  individuals 
who  are  over  19  years  old,  who  may  or  may  not  have  graduated  from 
high  school,  are  part  of  today1 s  work  force,  and,  to  achieve 
their  full  potential  and  compete  successfully  in  the  work  place, 
need  to  "go  back  to  school",  an  integral  component  of  Track  III. 

We  propose  continuation  of  the  Student  Support  Services 
Program  with  some  modifications.    This  program  would  continue  to 
make  grants  to  eligible  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
provide  support  for  individuals  pursuing  programs  of 
postsecondary  education  who  are  first-generation  college  students 
or  who  are  from  low-income  or  disadvantaged  backgrounds.  The 
services  institutions  could  provide  include: 
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(1)  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  study  skills, 
mathaaatics,  and  othsr  sub j acts  nacsssary  for  sueeass  in  a 
postsacondary  institution; 

(2)  parsonal  counsaling; 

(3)  acadamic  advica  and  assistanca  in  coursa  salaction; 

(4)  tutorial  sarvicas  and  counsaling,  including  psar 
counsaling; 

(5)  axposura  to  cultural  avants  and  acadamic  programs  not 
usually  availabla  to  disadvantagad  studants; 

(6)  activitias  dasignad  to  acquaint  studants  participating 
in  the  projact  with  tha  ranga  of  availabla  caraar  options; 

(7)  activitias  dasignad  to  assist  studants  participating  in 
tha  projact  in  sacuring  admission  and  financial  assistanca  for 
anrollaant  in  graduata  and  profassional  programs; 

(8)  activitias  dasignad  to  assist  studants  ourrantly 
anrollad  in  tvo-yaar  institutions  in  sacuring  admission  and 
financial  assistanca  for  anrollaant  in  a  four-yaar  program  of 
postsacondary  aducation;  and 

(9)  programs  and  activitias  dascribad  in  paragraphs  (I) 
through  (8)  that  ara  spacially  dasignad  for  studants  of  limitad 
English  proficiancy. 

Hovavar,  tha  Dapartmant  is  proposing  lagislativa  changes  in 
tha  currant  raquiraaant  that  tha  sacratary  giva  priority 
conaidaration  to  applicant  institutions  that  hava  prior 
axparianca  in  conducting  a  Studant  support  Sarvicas  Program. 
Aftar  mil  thasa  yaars,  thasa  schools  should  complata  with  othar 
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eligible  institutions  for  Federal  funds  apart  from  prsfsrsntial 
treatment.    Instead  we  want  to  giva  priority  to  institutions  with 
tha  lowest  educational  and  ganaral  axpanditura  par  studant.  This 
raasonabla  change  will  allow  tha  Sacratary  to  targat  funds  on 
institutions  that  hava  tha  graatast  naad  for  thasa  sarvicas. 

He  faal  that,  ravisad  as  va  propose,  this  program  can  ba  a 
much  uora  important  contributor  to  tha  national  af fort  to  raduca 
collaga  drop-out  ratas  and  to  anhanca  tha  opportunitias  of  lov- 
income,  disadvantaged,  and  first-generation  collaga  studants.  Ha 
wish  to  continua  our  affort  to  make  it  grow  and  succaed. 

Ha  also  propose  to  expand  tha  Ronald  E.  NcNair  Post- 
baccalauraata  Achievement  Program  by  combining  with  it  tha 
Minority  Participation  in  Graduate  Education  Program  under  a  new 
Ronald  E.  McNair  Graduate  Outreach  Program.    This  new  program 
will  provide  students  from  economically  and  culturally 
disadvantaged  backgrounds  with  effective  preparation  for  graduate 
and  doctoral  study  by  means  of  summer  internships,  seminars,  and 
other  activities.    By  consolidating  tha  two  current  programs,  ve 
would  avoid  the  duplication  of  services  that  currently  exists 
between  the  programs  and  improve  our  ability  to  provide 
disadvantaged  students  with  effective  preparation  for  graduate 
study.    This  proposal  is  in  line  with  our  general  objective  of 
simplifying  delivery  of  services  and  reducing  the  administrative 
burden  for  participating  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Our  proposals  would  also  eliminate  the  State  Student 
Incentive  Grant  Program  (SSIG) .    The  SSIG  program  provides  grants 
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to  States  to  assist  then  in  providing  need-based  grants  and  work- 
study  assistance  to  eligible  postsecondary  students.    When  this 
program  was  fir si  authorized,  few  except  the  largest  States  had 
programs  of  financial  assistance  for  postsecondary  students.  Now, 
all  States  offer  these  programs,  and  we  estimate  that  42  States 
considerably  overmatched  the  federal  contribution  to  their 
programs  in  1989/90.    Thirty-nine  of  these  States  provided  at 
least  160  percent  more  need-based  grant  assistance  than  was 
required  by  the  program's  matching  provision.    Clearly,  the 
program  has  achieved  its  purposes  and  the  States  are  adequately 
performing  this  task  now.    I  would  also  point  out  that  our 
proposal  to  expand  the  maximum  grant  under  the  Pell  Grant  Program 
to  $3700  more  than  compensates  for  any  loss  of  funds  under  SSIG. 
In  total,  aid  available  under  our  student  aid  proposals  would 
increase  by  $1.3  billion  to  $19.7  billion  despite  the  elimination 
of  this  small  program. 

Finally,  as  part  of  our  proposals  for  reauthorization,  we 
would  discontinue  several  programs  whose  functions  would  be  met 
by  the  new  programs.    These  include  the  Veterans  Educational 
Opportunity  Program.    Veterans  are  eligible  for  services  provided  * 
by  the  new  Precollege  Outreach  Program  and  the  Student  Support 
Services  Program;  eliminating  the  VEOP  program  actually  increases 
the  availability  of  services  to  them  while  lessening  the  burden 
on  institutions,  which  now  must  submit  separate  grant 
applications  and  administer  separate  programs  for  grants  ranging 
in  size  from  $1000  to  $10,000.    We  would  also  incorporate  the 
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activities  of  the  Title  I,  Part  D,  Student  Literacy  Corps  into 
the  Innovative  Projects  for  Coanunity  Services  and  Student 
Financial  Assistance  Program  that  is  part  of  Title  X  of  our 
proposed  legislation. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  discuss  our  proposals  in  nore  detail 
and  to  answer  Any  of  your  questions. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you. 

I  want  to  apologize  to  the  members  of  the  committee.  In  my  anxi- 
ety to  get  to  the  panel,  I  did  not  recognize  members  for  opening 
statements.  I  will  do  so  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Reed. 

Mr.  Reed.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  had  the  occasion  during  a  field  hearing  up  in  Providence  to 
review  the  operations  of  the  Rhode  Island  Educational  Opportunity 
Center,  and  I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the  work  they  are 
doing,  particularly  among  the  nontraditional  students,  adults  who 
are  seeking  higher  education. 

This  center  in  Providence  serves  4,000  people  annually,  many 
who  are  unemployed  or  on  welfare  and  looking  for  the  training 
they  need  to  get  into  the  work  force.  The  average  cost  is  about  $125 
per  client,  so  that  is  a  cost-efficient  operation.  There  are  some  re- 
markable success  stories. 

One  individual  that  the  committee  had  a  chance  to  meet  was 
Jody  Sciamocco,  who  was  a  19-year-old  mother  of  two  children 
when  she  arrived  at  the  EOC  in  Providence.  She  was  a  high  school 
dropout,  single  parent,  with  two  children,  on  welfare.  Through  the 
outreach  programs  of  the  EOC,  sh*  ras  able  to  go  and  receive  a 
nursing  degree.  Now  she  is  the  d »  tor  of  nursing  at  a  120-bed 
long-term  care  facility.  And,  even  more  impressively,  she  has  re- 
cently started  her  own  business  providing  nursing  services  for  el- 
derly people  on  a  visiting  nurse  basis. 

So,  in  a  few  short  years,  thanks  to  TRIO  and  her  own  initiative, 
she  went  from  a  welfare  mother  to  a  home-owning,  tax-paying  citi- 
zen, earning  over  $60,000  a  year,  and  that's  a  remarkable  success 
story.  It  might  not  represent  all  of  the  clients  of  TRIO,  but  it  repre- 
sents the  kinds  of  opportunities  we  have  to  provide  in  our  country. 

I  am  concerned  that  we  keep  this  program  viable  and  strong  and 
active.  So  I  am  very  closely  monitoring  the  proposals  by  the  admin- 
istration. Indeed,  when  Secretary  Alexander  was  here  previously,  I 
asked  him  if  he  would  ensure  that  we  would  have  a  TRIO  program 
that  would  strongly  respond  to  the  nontraditional  adult  students 
who  are  making  up  more  of  our  educational  pipeline  and  not  being 
well  served.  So  I  am  very  interested  in  Mr.  Childers'  comments, 
and  I  hope  to  follow  up  with  questions. 

I  am  very  enthusiastic  about  the  TRIO  program  and  want  to  sup- 
port it.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you. 

Mr,  Roemer. 

Mr.  Roemer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the  articulate  comments  by 
my  colleague  from  Rhode  Island  and  indicate  my  strong  support  for 
TKlO,  Talent  Search  and  the  Upward  Bound  programs  that  Dr. 
Roland  Smith  has  worked  so  assiduously  on  in  the  Third  District  of 
Indiana  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame.  I  would  like  to  extend 
the  committee's  warm  welcome  to  Dr.  Smith,  as  well,  who  is  a 
third  generation  Washingtonian.  Dr  Smith  is  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Notre  Dame,  who  testified  before  the  committee  2  weeks 
ago,  talking  about  the  importance  of  being  involved  in  the  local 
community. 
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I  would  Just  say  that  we  need  to  make  sure  that  this  is  a  very 
viable,  independent,  and  strong  program*  I  hope  that  you  will 
present  the  committee  with  expert  testimony  today,  not  only  about 
personal  experiences  with  the  TRIO  program,  but  also  giving  us 
your  frank,  candid  appraisals  and  advice  on  whether  or  not  this 
program  should  be  consolidated  as  the  administration  has  pro* 
posed. 

Lastly,  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  Eddie  and  Victor  from  the 
Upward  Bound  program  in  South  Bend  introduced  themselves  to 
me  this  morning.  I  would  like  to  welcome  them  to  Washington,  as 
well,  and  tell  them  that  one  of  the  reasons  I  support  this  program 
is  that  it  gives  young  people  the  opportunity  to  dream  about  and 
hope  for,  and  not  just  wish  for  a  college  education,  these  programs 
provide  the  information  to  make  those  dreams  come  true,  and  to 
not  only  prepare  students  for  college  but  help  them  succeed  once 
they  get  there. 

I  am  a  bis  supporter  of  this  program  and  commend  the  Chair- 
man for  conducting  this  hearing  as  well. 
Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Andrews. 

Mr.  Anjrsws.  Nothing,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Haves. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  very  brief.  I  real- 
ize that  time  is  of  the  essence. 

I  do  want  to  say,  I  know  we  are  here  today  to  review  three  pro- 
grams under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Just  to  enumerate 
them,  the  TRIO  program,  State  Student  Incentive  Grants,  and  Vet- 
erans Education  Outreach.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  read  a 
little  bit  about  each  program  and,  unlike  the  President,  certainly 
want  to  support  full  funding  for  each. 

I  have  had  a  special  interest  in  the  TRIO  program,  and  I  share 
the  opinions  expressed  by  two  colleagues  who  preceded  me.  I  have 
seen  firsthand  what  this  program  has  done  and  continues  to  do  for 
poor  and  minority  student*  in  my  First  Congressional  District  in 
Chicago.  I  have  met  and  visited  with  program  directors,  from  the 
Ada  S.  McKinley  Program  in  Chicago  to  Chicago  State  University, 
as  well  as  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Talent  Search,  Upward  Bound,  as  well  as  the  four  additional  pro- 
grams which  help  students  overcome  social,  cultural,  and  class  bar- 
riers to  higher  education  continue  to  be  crucially  important  to  the 
access  issue.  At  a  time  when  we  slowly  are  losing  ground,  as  it  con- 
cerns minority  participation  and  retention  in  higher  education, 

Erograms  such  as  TRIO,  as  well  as  others  we  will  review  today,  are 
ey. 

So  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  convening  this  hearing,  and, 
as  time  permits— because,  as  you  well  know,  as  Chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  we  also  have  a  hearing  this  morning  on  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  so  I  do  have  to  spend  a  little  time  there, 
since  I  am  a  part  of  both  committees.  But,  to  the  extent  that  time 
will  permit,  I  would  be  glad  to  stay  here  throughout  the  testimony. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you. 

The  panel  should  know  that  we  are,  at  the  moment,  competing 
for  the  Secretary  of  Education,  who  is  explaining  little  issues  like 
"Choice"  before  the  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Vocational  Educa- 
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tion  Subcommittee.  We  will  probably  lose  half  of  the  people  we 
have  here  now,  Arnold,  because  that's  a  lot  sexier  than  what  we 
are  going  to  be  talking  about. 
Arnold  Mitchem. 

STATEMENT  OF  ARNOLD  L.  MITCHEM,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  ASSO- 
CIATIONS, WASHINGTON,  DC 

Mr.  Mitchem.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  always 
a  delight  to  be  with  you. 

I  am  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  National  Council  of  Educational 
Opportunity  Associa  tions.  It  should  be  noted  that  my  views  and 
opinions  reflect  a  process  that  was  developed  by  the  organization 
and  includes  comments  and  feelings  of  my  community  across  the 
land. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  was  10  years 
ago  that  this  committee  made  the  point  that  the  TRIO  programs 
were  an  integral  part  of  the  Federal  strategy  in  terms  of  advancing 
postsecondary  opportunities.  I  think,  practically  speaking,  the  point 
that  the  committee  was  making  then  was  that,  in  addition  to  the 
financial  barriers,  there  were  other  barriers  that  prevented  and  in- 
hibited access  and  retention.  I  think  this  committee  understood 
that  at  the  time  and  not  everyone  did.  However,  it  is  a  different 
picture  today. 

As  you  know,  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Student  Financial  As- 
sistance in  their  report  has  come  out  and  pointed  to  these  other 
barriers,  and  we  need  to  address  them.  There  are  a  number  of 
them,  and  I  won't  go  through  all  of  them,  because  you  know  them 
as  well  as  I,  but  it  is  a  formidable  challenge. 

As  you  made  the  point  in  a  speech  that  you  gave  in  January,  we 
do  know,  as  we  look  at  high  ability,  low-income  students  and  we 
compare  them  to  high-ability,  high-income  students,  there  is  a  real 
disparity  in  their  participation  in  postsecondary  opportunities. 

So  that  presents  a  real  challenge  for  all  of  us,  and  particularly  so 
when  we  talk  about  the  TRIO  programs,  because  we  have  discov- 
ered, in  the  last  12  months,  that  as  we  talk  about  TRIO-eligible 
population,  the  TRIO-eligible  population  is  nearly  hall*  of  all  of 
today's  high  school  freshman.  So  we  are  talking  about  a  large 
group  of  people  who  need  the  kind  of  attention  and  services  that 
these  programs  provide. 

Let  me  at  this  point  just  give  you  a  quick  sense  of  how  the 
NCOA  would  suggest  to  the  committee  that  we  go  about  trying  to 
resolve  some  of  these  very  troubling  issues.  First,  I  would  like  to 
say,  with  all  deference  to  my  colleague,  that  we  do  indeed  oppose 
the  block  grant.  We  don't  feel  that  these  programs  should  be  recon- 
figured in  that  sense. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
plaud the  administration  for  taking  a  lead  in  retooling  the  TRIO 
programs  in  recent  years  and,  very  specifically,  the  early  interven- 
tion piece  with  Taunt  Search,  the  math-science  initiative  that  Mr. 
Childers  referred  to  a  moment  ago,  and  also  in  implementing  the 
transfer  initiative  in  Student  Support  Services.  We  would  urge  the 
administration  to  continue  these  efforts. 
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In  the  case  of  early  intervention,  we  are  proposing  that  we  move 
it  down  a  notch,  that  instead  of  12-year-olds,  seventh  grade,  we  are 
suggesting  we  go  to  11-year-olds  in  sixth  grade.  We  feel  that  we 
have  a  wnole  range  of  the  middle  school  experience  and  we  could 
do  a  better  job  if  indeed  we  were  able  to  do  that. 

I  suppose,  if  there  was  one  word  that  would  characterize  the  bulk 
of  NOOA's  recommendations,  it  would  be  accountability,  account- 
ability, accountability.  Let  me  elaborate  just  quickly.  With  respect 
to  the  community  that  I  represent,  we  want  more  accountability 
for  ourselves.  We  are  arguing  and  urging  that  there  be  a  core  cur- 
riculum in  Upward  Bound  that  would  include  math  and  science 
and  language.  , 

Also,  in  terms  of,4ur  Student  Support  Services  Programs,  we 
want  a  more  defined  purpose.  We  want  to  be  held  accountable  for 
transfer  rates.  We  want  to  be  held  accountable  for  retention.  We 
want  to  be  held  accountable  for  graduation.  And,  by  implication, 
the  institutions  that  host  us  should  also  be  held  accountable  for 
these  things. 

In  addition  to  our  EOCs  and  Talent  Search  Programs,  we  want  a 
list  of  permissible  services.  We  have  experience  now,  25  years.  We 
have  some  sense  of  the  professional  community,  the  kinds  of  specif- 
ic activities  that  ought  to  go  on  in  these  programs,  and  they  ought 
to  be  listed,  and  we  are  prepared  to  carry  these  things  out. 

Finally,  in  this  regard,  in  terms  of  making  ourselves  accountable, 
we  want  ongoing  evaluation.  We  applaud  the  administration's  lead 
in  proposing  funds  for  evaluation  in  the  last  2  years,  and  we  have 
supported  those  recommendations.  We  want  this  to  continue.  And 
we  would  like  to  include  in  that  rubric  of  evaluation,  we  would  like 
to  include  a  proposal  that  was  put  forth  by  the  late  Congressman 
Silvio  Conte  where  he,  too,  had  a  particular  evaluation  initiative 
that  he  thought  was  important  to  include  in  the  TRIO  mix,  and  we 
also  support  that. 

Secondly,  we  want  greater  accountability  for  colleges.  Here  we 
get  into  a  very  sensitive  issue,  but  I  think  it  is  important  that  it  be 
reraised.  We  are  proposing  that  there  be  a  requirement  that  learn- 
ing disabled  students  in  Student  Support  Services  meet  the  TRIO 
eligibility  criteria;  that  is,  first-generation  and  low-income.  At 
present,  the  Department  of  Education  has  physically  handicapped 
so  include  learning  disabled  students,  and  mat  is  creating  a  prob- 
lem. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example:  In  one  midwestern  university*  a 
member  of  this  subcommittee  has  jurisdiction  over  that  particular 
university,  in  the  1982-83  school  year,  they  served  a  total  of  78  Stu- 
dent Support  Services  students.  At  that  tune,  of  those  73, 16  were 
learning  disabled.  In  1990-92,  that  same  project  is  serving  175  Stu- 
dent Support  Services  students,  and  119  are  learning  disabled.  I 
would  remind  the  committee  that  many  of  these  learning  disabled 
students,  if  not  the  bulk  of  these  learning  disabled  students,  are 
not  low-income  nor  fintgeneration  students. 

So  my  point  is  that  absent  a  strong  commitment  on  the  part  of 
the  university  to  low-income  students,  learning  disabled  students 
are  likely  to  continue  to  displace  low-income  and  first-generation 
students,  because  learning  disabled  ft    ants  are  a  protected  group 
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under  Section  504;  whereas,  low-income  and  first-generation  stu- 
dents are  not  protected  and  thus  get  squeezed  out. 

The  second  thing  I  would  like  to  point  out,  in  terms  of  account- 
ability as  it  relates  to  institutions,  is  that  we  are  urging  that  there 
be  a  minimum  grant  of  $800,000  for  each  TRIO  project.  It  is  our 
view  that  colleges  must  have  sufficient  funds  to  hire  and  retain 
staff  able  to  win  credibility  in  an  academic  community  in  order  to 
better  serve  their  students,  more  effective  advocates  for  their  stu- 
dents. Also,  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  TRIO  programs  lost 
funds  in  the  1980s.  In  fact,  we  estimate  that  at  the  present  level 
they  lost  about  20  percent. 

The  third  area  of  accountability  applies  to  the  Department  of 
Education.  In  our  view,  in  short,  the  Department  of  Education 
must  be  held  more  accountable  for  the  policies  and  procedure  it 
utilizes  to  administer  TRIO  programs.  Coupled  with  that,  as  I  see 
it,  is  Congress  joining  with  the  administration  to  provide  more  ad- 
ministrative resources  to  the  Department  of  Education.  That  is 
part  of  the  problem,  based  on  our  analysis. 

For  example,  in  fiscal  year  1977,  the  TRIO  appropriation  was  $85 
million.  The  Department  of  Education  had  a  staff  of  55  administer- 
ing the  programs.  In  fiscal  year  1991,  the  TRIO  appropriation  is 
$333  million,  and  the  Department  of  Education  only  has  28  admin- 
istrators with  the  program. 

In  addition  to  this,  in  terms  of  holding  the  Department  more  ac- 
countable as  it  relates  to  policies  and  procedures,  we  are  urging 
.  timely  notification  of  funding.  We  are  recommending  that  funding 
for  both  new  and  continuing  applications  occur  10  months  in  ad- 
vance. 

We  are  in  a  terrible  situation  this  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
least  a  quarter  of  our  Talent  Search  programs  whose  grants  ex- 
pired on  May  31,  based  on  my  knowledge,  have  not  yet  been  noti- 
fied. That  means  that  you  have  programs  sitting  there  and  people 
don't  know  whether  they  have  jobs  or  not.  It  is  a  very  untenable 
situation.  It  is  an  outrageous  situation  and  not  the  kind  of  situa- 
tion that  promotes  quality  and  reflects,  in  my  view,  the  spirit  of 
this  committee. 

We  need  better  procedures  for  resolution  of  audits  between 
grantees  and  the  Department  of  Education.  There  have  been  some 
problems  in  that  regard. 

Finally,  we  are  saying  that  we  need  some  lengthening  of  the 
grant  cycle,  one,  to  reduce  the  administrative  burden  on  grantees 
and  also  to  follow  cohorts.  It  takes  at  least  4  or  5  years  to  graduate 
from  college,  4  years  for  Upward  Bound.  Right  now  we  are  on  a  3 
year  cycle;  we  are  saying  it  ought  to  be  a  5  year  cycle.  Also,  it 
would  have  the  other  effect  of  reducing  the  administrative  work- 
load, in  terms  of  administration,  which  would  help  there,  as  well. 

With  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  close.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
this  opportunity. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Arnold  L.  Mitchem  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  my  name  is  Arnold 
Mitchem  and  I  am  Executive  Director  of  the  National  Council  of 
Educational  Opportunity  Associations  (NCEOA) .    The  NCEOA  is  an 
organization  which  represents  counselors,  instructors  and 
administrators  working  in  educational  opportunity  programs 
nationally  and  also  represents  those  institutions  with  a 
particular  commitment  to  delivering  outreach  and  supportive 
services  to  low-income  and  first-generation  students.    I  very 
much  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  come  before  you  today  to 
discuss  the  recommendations  of  the  NCEOA  regarding  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Special  Programs  for  Students  from 
Disadvantaged  Backgrounds,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  TRIO 
programs  which  comprise  Subpart  4  of  Part  A  of  Title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

The  NCEOA  developed  these  recommendations  over  a  six  month 
period  devoted  to  gathering  input  on  various  legislative  options 
from  counselors,  instructors  and  administrators  working  in  TRIO 
programs.    These  recommendations  were  accepted  by  our  full  board 
after  consideration  of  input  received  in  a  series  of  regional 
hearings  and  forums  held  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 

TRIO  consists  of  six  programs  which  have  been  authorized  at 
various  times  from  1965-1986.    Tulent  Search,  the  first  TRIO 
program  included  in  the  Higher  Education  Act,  was  originally 
viewed  as  a  companion  program  to  the  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant  (now  Supplementary  Educational  Opportunity  Grant)  program. 
Recognizing  the  fact  that  many  of  the  talented,  needy  young 
people  for  whom  EOG  was  intended  were  not  then  entering 
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colleges  and  universities,  the  Congress  authorised  the  Talent 
Search  program  to  seek  out  these  students,  to  encourage  then,  and 
to  assist  then  in  enrolling  in  college. 

The  sixth  TRIO  program,  the  Ronald  E.  NcNair  Post- 
Baccalaureate  Achievement  program,  was  first  authorised  in  1986. 
NcNair,  the  only  program  within  the  Department  of  Education 
named  after  a  black  male,  is  designed  to  motivate  and  prepare 
exceptional  low-income  and  first-generation  students,  and  other 
students  from  underrepresented  groups,  for  doctoral  study  and 
particularly  for  college  teaching. 

THE  TPTO  PROGRAMS  AND  THE  TRIO -ELIGIBLE  POPULATION  ARE  CENTRAL  TO 
THIS  REAUTHORIZATION 

In  a  widely  quoted  speech  which  you  gave,  Hr.  Chairman, 
before  beginning  these  hearings  you  indicated: 


The  guiding  principle  of  this  reauthorization  of  Title 
IV  will  be  enhancing  postsecondary  educational 
opportunities  for  Americans.    We  know  that  high 
ability/low  income  students  are  significantly  less 
likely  to  continue  their  education  beyond  high  school 
than  high  ability/high  income  students.    For  example,  a 
recent  report  notes  that  "a  student  from  a  high  income 
background  has  an  eight  to  thirteen  times  greater 
chance  of  having  a  baccalaureate  degree  by  age  24  than 
does  a  student  from  a  low  family  income  background."  . 
•  ♦  Therefore  one  overriding  principle  must  be  to 
emerge  from  this  reauthorization  with  a  Title  IV  that 
more  effectively  provides  access  to  postsecondary 
education  for  those  with  the  talent  and  the  ability  to 
benefit  from  it.    The  purpose  of  Title  XV  is  not  to 
support  institutions,  administrators,  lenders,  student 
loan  agencies,  secondary  markets  or  services.  The 
purpose  of  Title  XV  is  to  expand  educational 
opportunities,  and  the  programs  and  delivery  systems 
must  be  measured  in  terms  of  their  effectiveness  in 
meeting  that  objective. 
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Mr.  Ford,  the  study  to  which  you  referred  I  believe,  was 
completed  by  Thomas  Nortenson  of  American  College  Testing.  It 
indicated  that  individuals  in  the  highest  income  quartile  have  a 
55%  chance  of  earning  a  baccalaureate  by  the  time  they  are  24 
while  young  people  in  the  third  quartile  have  only  a  26%  chance; 
in  the  second  quartile  a  13%  chance  and  in  the  lowest  quartile 
only  a  6%  chance. 

Equally  distressing  is  information  which  confirms  the  views 
held  by  most  Subcommittee  members  and  recently  confirmed  by  a 
reexamination  of  High  School  and  Beyond  data  by  Educational 
Testing  Services.    The  differential  in  college  access  and  comple- 
tion is  not  related  to  ability  but  to  economic  advantage  and  the 
social  and  cultural  factors  related  to  economics.    Fully  half  of 
America's  highest  ability  high  school  seniors  do  not  graduate 
from  college  within  seven  years  of  high  school  graduation. 

WHO  IS  TRIO  ELIGIBLE? 

Prior  to  1980,  the  eligibility  criteria  for  each  of  the  TRIO 
programs  varied  considerably.    Upward  Bound  eligibility,  for 
example,  was  limited  by  strict  income  criteria;    Student  Support 
Services,  on  the  other  hand,  had  very  broad,  descriptive 
eligibility  criteria. 

In  an  attempt  to  bring  uniformity  to  the  Subpart  while 
allowing  necessary  variations  required  by  program  operations, 
prior  to  the  1980  reauthoriza*     *  the  TRIO  community  recommended 
to  the  Congress  that  for  each  TRIO  program,  two-thirds  of  all 
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individuals  served  would  be  required  to  be  (1)  low-income,  i.e. , 
from  a  family  with  a  taxabla  incoM  below  150%  of  tha  povarty 
laval  (tha  TRIO  incoma  tabla  is  included  as  an  appandix  to  this 
testimony);  and  (2)  a  f irst-gsneration  college  studsnt,  that  is 
from  a  family  whara  naithar  parent  had  attained  a  baccalaureate. 

It  is  important  to  nota  that  tha  TR10  iliflihility  criteria 
aye  falrlv  broad,  including  approximately  half  of  today's  high 
school  freshman »    According  to  1988  Cansus  figurss,  29,926,300 
young  people  who  ara  in-school  and  betvaen  the  ages  12  and  24 
seat  both  the  low- incoma  and  first-generation  criteria.  (In 
order    to  introduca  soma  measure  of  control  for  students  dropping 
cut  of  high  school,  NCEOA  exasinad  tha  percentages  of  TRIO 
eligible  young  people  at  the  ninth  grade  level  rather  than  among 
high  school  seniors.) 

This  means  that  approximately  48%  of  high  school  freshman 
are  TRIO  eligible.    This  includes  approximately  36%  of  white  high 
school  freshman  and  approximately  66%  of  black  high  school 
freshmen.    Looking  at  tha  data  another  way,  using  High  school  and 
Bavond  data,  if  one  takes  tha  entire  TRIO  eligible  population, 
approximately  67%  of  those  eligible  are  white,  21%  of  those 
eligible  are  black,  9%  of  those  eligible  are  Hispanic,  1%  of 
those  eligible  are  Asian  and  1%  are  American  Indian.    These  are 
the  same  individuals  in  the  lower  half  of  the  income  distribu- 
tion in  this  country  who  Hortenson  found  presently  have  less  than 
a  10%  chance  of  completing  a  baccalaureate  by  the  time  they  are 
24. 
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THE  NCEQA  REAUTHORIZATION  RECOMMENDATIONS  REFLECT  A  COMMITMENT  TO 
CONTINUED  STRENGTHENING  AND  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  TRIO  PROGRAMS. 

As  you  know,  the  Administration  is  recommending  a  radical 
restructuring  of  the  TRIO  programs.    While  the  two  TRIO  programs 
providing  services  to  students  enrolled  in  college—Student 
Support  services  and  the  Ronald  E.  McNair  Post-baccalaureate 
Achievement  Program— would  continue  to  operate  as  federal  grant 
programs  administered  by  the  Department  of  Education,  our  pre- 
college  programs — Upward  Bound,  Talent  Search,  and  Educational 
Opportunity  Centers  would  be  eliminated.    These  pre-college 
efforts  would  be  replaced  by  a  formula  driven  state  block  grant 
program.    States  would  then  make  grants  to  colleges  and 
universities  to  deliver  services  designed  to  increase  access  and 
preparation  for  college.    The  type  and  intensity  of  services 
would  be  determined  at  the  local  level. 

If  this  were  1965  and  not  1991,  there  might  be  greater  merit 
in  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  Administration  proposal.  But 
this  is  not  1965,  and  ve  presently  have  twenty-five  years 
experience  in  developing  and  improving  tederal  models  to 
increase  access  and  retention  of  low-income  and  first-generation 
students.     No  one  has  suggested  that  TRIO  models  are  not  effect- 
ive in  providing  access  to  low-income  and  first-generation  youth 
and  adults. 
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In  fact,  in  recant  years,  TRIO  programs  have  enjoyed  strong 
support  from  both  the  Administration  and  the  Congress.  (In 
Piscal  1991,  for  example,  the  Administration  recommended  an  11% 
increase  for  the  TRIO  programs,  and  the  Congress  authorised  a  38% 
increase.    For  fiscal  1992,  the  Administration  has  recommended  a 
15%  increase.)    NCEOA  strongly  believes  that  the  best  theory  and 
the  best  program  designs  are  developed  in  the  crucible  of 
experience.    At  this  juncture,  when  access  and  retention  of  low- 
income  and  minority  students  are  recognised  as  such  critical 
national  problems,  the  Administration  has  offered  no  rationale 
sufficient  to  provide  a  reason  for  destroying  a  network  of 
successful  programs,  enjoying  widespread  bi-partisan  support, 
recognized  and  respected  on  their  campuses  and  in  their 
communities,  in  favor  of  an  untried  model. 

At  the  sane  time,  the  experience  of  TRIO  professionals  in 
delivering  supportive  services  provides  a  basis  for  suggesting  a 
number  of  improvements  in  program  design.    The  Bush  Administra- 
tion has,  in  fact,  taken  the  lead  in  re-tooling  TRIO  program 
design,  utilising  the  programs  to  address  critical  national 
needs.    The  Administration  has,  for  example,  transformed  the 
Talent  Search  model  so  that  this  fall  each  of  the  210  Talent 
Search  programs  will  be  providing  counseling,  information, 
mentoring,  tutoring  and  other  types  of  support  to  junior  high 
school  students  and  their  parents.    Previously,  although  the 
legislation  permitted  such  a  program  design,  funding  limitations 
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resulted  in  almost  all  Talent  Search  programs  concentrating  their 
services  on  juniors  and  seniors  in  high  school. 

It  is  also  this  Administration  which  has  sought  to  utilize 
Upward  Bound  as  a  vehicle  for  addressing  the  severe  shortage  of 
low-income  and  minority  students  prepared  for  careers  in 
mathematics  and  science.    This  summer  29  regional  Upward  Bound 
Mathematics  and  Science  programs  will,  for  the  first  time, 
provide  intensive  instruction  in  these  disciplines  to  selected 
students;  next  summer  the  number  of  such  programs  will  be  more 
than  doubled. 

It  is  also  this  Administration  which  has  sought  to  refine 
the  mission  of  Student  Support  Services  projects  in  junior  and 
community  colleges—focusing  their  efforts  on  increasing 
transfer  rates  to  four  year  institutions  by  awarding  supplemental 
grants  for  this  purpose.    Of  course  the  NCEOA  has  suggestions  how 
the  implementation  of  each  of  these  initiatives  might  be  improved 
and  we  are  working  with  Nr.  Childers  and  his  staff  to  assure 
their  success. 

NCEOA  recommendations,  growing  out  of  the  experience  of  TRIO 

practitioners,  designed  to  improve  TRIO  program  design  and 

enhance  their  effectiveness  include: 

1)    Extending  Talent  Search  services  into  the 
middle  schools  by  allowing  Talent  Search  programs 
to  begin  serving  participants  who  have  completed; 
the  fifth  grade.  As  the  Subcommittee  has  noted,  if 
we  are  to  encourage  and  enable  more  low-income 
youth  and  adults  to  prepare  for  college,  we  must 
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begin  earlier.  Talent  Search  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive vehicle  available  for  such  middle  school 
intervention* 

2)  Encouraging  coordination,  where  possible, 
among  TRIO  programs  on  a  given  campus  and  of  TRIO 
programs  and  state  or  institutionally  funded  sup- 
port programs  that  serve  low-income  and  first- 
generation  students;  and 

3)  Conducting  on-going  evaluations  of  the  TRIO 
programs  and  disseminating  the  results  of  these 
evaluations  widely,  so  as  to  improve  program 
practice . 

NCEOA  also  supports  the  idea  introduced  by  Silvio  Conte 
shortly  before  his  death  in  HR  795  which  would  provide  another 
mechanism  to  validify  and  disseminate  good  program  practices 
among  TRIO  programs. 

qyPENGTHENTNG  THE  ACCOUNTABILITY  OF  ALL  PARTIES  TO  THE  SUCCESS 
Of  LOW-INCQffF  AND  FIRST-GENERATION  STUDENTS  ON  OUR  CAMPUSES 

The  Mortenson  study  referenced  earlier  in  my  testimony 
confirms  evidence  that  I  am  sure  has  been  shared  with  you  in  your 
hearings  throughout  the  country.    Serious  problems  continue  to 
exist  in  assuring  low-income  students  a  realistic  opportunity 
both  to  enter  college  and  to  graduate  from  college  once  they  are 
admitted.    Many  parties  share  responsibility  for  this  fact  and  a 
second  set  of  NCEOA  recommendations  are  designed  to  increase 
accountability  for  the  success  of  low-income,  first-generation 
students. 
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TRIO  PROGRAMS  MUST  BE  HELD  MOPE  ACCOUNT*  BT  J?  TOR  THE  SITflfljfiS  gf 
IfflfclMBBMB  AND  FTRST— CENEBATTOM  jffimfflffla 

After  serious  self -examination,  tha  TRIO  community  has 
concluded  that  TRIO  programs  must  increase  tha  rigor  of  thair  own 
program*.    For  that  raaaon,  NCEOA  is  raconanding  a  required  cora 
curricula  in  Upward  Bound  as  wall  a  statement  of  purposa  in  tha 
Studant  Support  Sarvicas  authority  which  would  provida  a  basis 
for  holding  studant  Support  Sarvicas  pro j acts  rasponsibla  for 
ratantion,  graduation  and  transfar  ratas  of  tha  studants  thay 
anroll.    Additionally,  listings  of  permissible  sarvicas  ara 
suggastad  for  tha  Educational  Opportunity  cantar  and  Talant 
Saarch  author it ies,  not  only  to  bring  graatar  uniformity  to  tha 
Subpart,  but  also  to  formal isa  tha  profassional  consensus  of  our 
conunity  with  raspact  to  what  sarvicas  naad  to  ba  dalivarad  by 
these  programs  in  ordar  to  provida  low-income,  first-generation 
youth  and  adUi.cs  an  optimal  opportunity  to  raach  thair  potential 
through  education . 

CQLLEfiga  AND  UNIVERSITIES  MUST  BE  HELD  MORE  ACCOUNTABLE  FOR  THE 
SUCCESS  OF  I/)W- INCOME  AND  FIBST-CBNgftATTON  STUDENTS 

Tha  NCEOA  recommendation  which  was  tha  cantar  of  the 
greatest  controversy  within  the  TRIO  community  would  require 
that  learning  disabled  students  enrolled  in  Student  Support 
Services  programs  meet  either  the  low-income  or  the  first- 
generation  criteria.    Presently  physically  disabled  students  are 
eligible  for  Student  Support  Services  without  regard  to  either 
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criteria.    The  Department  of  Education  has  defined  physically 
handicapped  to  include  learning  disabled  students  and  this  latter 
group  appears  to  be  the  fastest  growing  population  of  students 
within  Student  Support  Services. 

Unfortunately,  the  Department  of  Education  has  not  compiled 
the  performance  reports  submitted  by  TRIO  projects  since  the 
early  eighties.    However,  as  we  sought  input  in  preparation  for 
the  reauthorization,  NCEOA  noted  a  number  of  instances  where 
upper  income  learning  disabled  students  were  displacing  low- 
income  and  first-generation  students  in  Student  Support  Services. 
Absent  a  very  strong  commitment  to  the  success  of  low-income 
students  on  campuses,  such  displacement  is  encouraged,  for  dis- 
abled students  are  a  protected  group  under  Section  504,  where 
low-income,  first-generation  students  enjoy  no  such  protection. 

Another  NCEOA  recommendation,  that  which  establishes  a 
minimum  $300,000  base  grant  for  each  TRIO  program  is  also 
designed  to  increase  campus  accountability  for  student  success. 
Unless  programs  are  given  sufficient  funds  to  hire  and  retain 
staff  able  to  win  credibility  in  an  academic  community  and  serve 
as  effective  advocates  for  students,  Student  Support  Services 
funding  cannot  be  used  to  hold  campus  leaders  responsible  for 
retention  of  low-income  students.    Until  this  year,  the 
Department  of  Education  has  favored  a  practice  of  increasing  the 
number  of  TRIO  programs  lather  than  increasing  the  capacity  of 
individual  programs  to  deliver  efficient  and  effective  service. 
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As  an  example,  during  the  last  decade  in  absolute  dollar  terns 
the  TRIO  appropriations  increased  by  113%,  from  $156.5  million  to 
$333.8  million.    However,  the  GAO  notes  when  the  TRIO  appropri- 
ation is  adjusted  for  inflation  the  programs  as  a  whole  lost  9% 
of  their  purchasing  power  and  individual  projects— due  to  funding 
practices  within  the  Department-- saw  the  value  of  their  grants 
drop  23%.    Again,  unless  institutions  receive  adequate  funds  to 
prepare  and  support  disadvantaged  students,  they  cannot  be  held 
accountable  for  the  successful  administration  of  these  funds. 
For  this  reason,  the  base  grant  is  very  key  to  the  future  success 
of  TRIO  programs. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  EDUCATION  MUST  ALSO  BE  HELD  MORE  ACCOUNTABLE 
FOR  THE  POLICIES  AND  PROCEDURES  WHICH  IT  UTILIZES  TO  ADMINISTER 
TRIO  PROGRAMS, 

Just  as  programs  for  low-income  students  must  often  fight 
for  status,  recognition  and  adequate  staffing  on  individual 
campuses,  so,  too,  must  TRIO  programs  fight  for  reasonable 
administrative  procedures  and  adequate  staffing  from  the 
Department  of  Education.    For  example,  staffing  within  the 
Division  of  Student  Services  in  the  Department  which  bears 
principle  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  TRIO  programs 
is  woefully  inadequate.    As  the  following  table  shows,  despite 
consistent  increases  in  funding,  staffing  has  not  increased  to 
allow  adequate  oversight  and  appropriate  administration  of  these 
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funds.    Such  staffing  shortages  continue  to  exist       pite  the 
fact  that  the  Appropriations  Committees  have  recognized  this  need 
and  approved  funding  for  substantially  increased  staffing  in  the 
Office  of  Postsecondary  Programs  for  this  purpose. 

T?TO  STAFFING  DEPARTMENT  OP  EPPCATION 


Appropriation 


niviwien  Staff 


Fiscal  1977 
Fiscal  1980 
Fiscal  1991 


$85  million 
$150.2  million 
$333.8  million 


55  persons 
37  persons 
28  persons 


The  specific  recommendations  have  been  put  forward  by  NCEOA 
to  assure  that  the  Department  adequately  and  appropriately 
carries  out  the  charge  of  administering  the  TRIO  programs.  These 


include: 


1)  A  notification  time-table  which  remedies  the  lack 
of  timely  notification  of  regarding  funding.  For 
example,  institutions  and  agencies  which  had  Talent 
Search  grants  ending  May  30  have  still  uot  officially 
been  notified  of  continued  funding? 

2)  Procedures  are  outlined— the  same  made  available 

in  elementary  and  secondary  education  programs — for  the 
resolution  of  audits  and  other  disputes  between  a 
grantee  and  the  Department  of  Education.  In  our  view 
the  present  system  does  not  provide  adequate  safeguards 
to  institutions  and  agencies  receiving  TRIO  funds; 

3)  NCEOA  recommends  mandating  the  awarding  of  TRIO 
grants  in  rank  order  determined  by  the  peer  review 
process  (as  adjusted  by  prior  experience)?  and 
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4)  In  order  to  reduce  the  workload  within  the  Division 
of  Student  Services,  and  to  lessen  the  administrative  burden  on 
grantees,  NCEOA  reconnends  lengthening  the  grant  cycle  for  TRIO 
programs  from  three  to  five  years. 

In  conclusion,  in  the  view  of  the  TRIO  community  as 
represented  by  the  NCEOA,  the  recommendations  which  I  have 
briefly  discussed  and  which  have  formally  been  submitted  to  the 
Subcommittee,  will  further  improve  the  TRIO  programs  and  enable 
them  to  more  efficiently  and  effectively  deliver  outreach  and 
supportive  services  to  low-income  and  first-generation  students. 

In  making  these  recommendations,  we  were,  however,  very 
aware  of  and  troubled  by  the  extent  of  unmet  need  for  early 
awareness  and  other  intervention  services  within  our  communities. 
Certainly  NCEOA  intends  to  continue  to  work  with  the  Appropri- 
ations Committees  to  assure  continued  expansion  of  TRIO  funding 
and  increase  the  number  of  TRIO  programs  funded.    NCEOA  also  sees 
it  as  an  important  part  of  our  mission  to  work  with  colleges, 
universities  and  community-based  agencies  to  encourage  greater 
interest  in  and  capacity  for  sponsoring  TRIO  programs  on  campuses 
and  in  communities'  throughout  the  country. 

Certainly  we  believe  the  provision  of  supportive  services — 
like  the  provision  of  student  financial  assistance— is  a  joint 
federal,  state  and  institutional  responsibility.     But  the 
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responsibility  for  encouraging  our  young  people  to  have  high 
aspirations  and  for  assisting  them  to  prapare  for  postsecondary 
education  wist  ba  assumed  by  each  of  us.      For  thia  reason,  we 
gave  conaiderable  thought  to  proposing  a  mechaniss  which  would 
aobilisa  the  resources  of  all  segments  of  our  communities  for 
this  purposa.    Dr.  Roland  Smith  of  Notre  Dame  will  present 
NCEOA's  proposal  for  a  "Super-Pall-  which  is  designed  to  achieve 
this  and. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today  and 
would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you. 
Dr.  Roland  Smith. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROLAND  B.  SMITH,  JR.,  EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT,  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME,  SOUTH 
BEND,  INDIANA 

Mr.  Smith.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  appear  before  the  subcommittee  this  morning. 

Since  you  have  in  your  hand  my  statement,  I  will  just  concen- 
trate my  remarks,  my  brief  remarks,  this  morning  on  some  reflec- 
tions that  I  have  on  my  years  of  experience  in  TRIO.  I  want  to  talk 
a  little  about  what  we  cali  the  Super-Pell  idea. 

I  want  to  go  back  to  why  I  got  into  TRIO.  Essentially,  I  was  a 
manpower  planner  for  youth  programs  in  the  City  of  South  Bend 
and  very  much  frustrated  with  what  I  was  seeing  with  regard  to 
young  people  seeking  employment  and  the  lack  of  skills  that  they 
had.  And,  in  my  frustration,  I  realized  that  I  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing that  involved  providing  some  skills  and  educational  opportu- 
nity for  these  young  people. 

I  got  involved  in  Upward  Bound  first  as  a  community  volunteer. 
Within  a  year,  I  found  myself  having  left  the  city  government  to 
work  at  Notre  Dame  in  the  Upward  Bound  program.  It  didn't  take 
me  long  to  realize  that  in  Upward  Bound  we  were  recruiting  stu- 
dents at  the  10th  and  11th  grade  at  that  point,  and  that  was  simply 
too  late. 

So  the  concept  of  early  intervention  is  not  a  new  one  for  me  and 
for  many  people  who  are  involved  in  TRIO  programs.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  things  that  I  did  early  on  in  my  experience  there  was  to  do  a 
study  of  students  who  had  come  into  Upward  Bound,  along  with 
those  that  we  perhaps  were  not  able  to  serve. 

What  I  found  was  that  many  of  the  students  had  fairly  good 
backgrounds  at  the  elementary  level.  Somewhere  around  the  sixth 
grade,  seventh  grade,  the  bottom  appeared  to  drop  out,  academical- 
ly, for  many  of  these  young  people. 

So  there  was  something  happening  there  that  I  noticed  some 
time  ago.  I  felt  that  we  needed  to  do  something  much  earlier  than 
the  10th  and  11th  grade.  So  we  started  some  initiatives.  We  ex- 
panded our  Upward  Bound  program  to  a  Talent  Search  program 
and  created  the  Center  for  Educational  Opportunity  at  Notre 
Dame. 

It  was  clear  to  me  that  the  importance  of  the  programs  involved 
several  factors:  one,  they  provide  motivation;  two,  they  provide  aca- 
demic skills;  and,  three,  information,  additional  information  about 
careers  and  opportunities.  The  other  element  of  the  programs  is 
that  they  provide  personal  contact.  These  elements,  f  think,  are 
crucial. 

When  we  talk  about  expanding  the  concept  of  TRIO  into  what 
we  are  calling  the  Super-Pell  grant,  which  really  is  an  additional 
early  intervention  program,  much  like  the  "I  Have  a  Dream"  con- 
cept, I  think  there  are  two  crucial  elements  to  the  Super-Pell  grant 
that  you  have  in  the  statement  before  you.  It  is  a  vehicle  to  build 
on  what  we  have  learned  in  TRIO  programs,  and  it  has  some  criti- 
cal points. 
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One  is  that  it  motivates  the  community  and  rallies  community 
resources  in  a  way  that  we  probably  have  not  been  able  to  do 
before.  Second,  it  provides  tangible  motivation  and  a  carrot,  if  you 
will,  for  the  young  people  being  served.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  look  at  the  concept  of  these  students  needing  a  vision.  Many 
students  have  really  lost  the  vision  of  the  future  for  themselves, 
and,  if  they  had  an  opportunity  for  assurances  in  some  financial 
aid  early  on,  if  they  meet  some  specific  criteria,  then  I  think  we 
would  see  some  real  progress. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  South  Bend  as  a  community.  South 
Bend,  in  this  area,  is  a  very  proud  community,  and  it  is  a  commu- 
nity that  is  unwilling  to  ignore  its  problems  and  some  of  the  issues 
that  it  is  facing  within  the  area. 

We  had,  last  January,  an  education  summit  for  the  community 
where  we  brought  together  business,  educators,  agencies,  parents, 
about  100  individuals,  for  a  day  and  one-half  at  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  to  discuss  our  vision  for  education  in  that  community. 
Early  intervention  was  one  of  those,  but  one  of  the  other  issues  was 
that  there  was  no  clear  sense  of  how  we  might  accomplish  that. 
What  kind  of  stimulant  could  we  have  for  the  students? 

I  see  the  Super-Pell  program  as  one  that  involves  community 
agencies,  United  Way  agencies,  various  social  groups,  and  other 
community  groups  to  get  them  actively  involved,  to  give  them  some 
concrete  ways  to  get  involved  in  these  programs. 

I  would  like  to  just  simply  conclude  my  comments  and  say  that— 
to  rely  on  a  personal  narrative.  When  I  was  growing  up— as  Con- 
gressman Roemer  mentioned,  I'm  a  native  Washingtonian— when  I 
was  growing  up  here  in  the  District,  my  parents  were  telling  me 
that  they  were  saving  up  for  my  college  education.  I  had  no  idea 
what  that  meant,  but  I  knew  that  I  had  better  start  thinking  about 
it,  if  they  are  sacrificing  and  saving  some  money.  So  that  created  a 
vision  for  me. 

However,  it  wasn't  so  much  the  amount  of  money,  because  in 
fact  the  money  that  they  spent  years  saving  was  used  up  in  my 
freshman  year,  the  important  lesson  I  learned  was  that  it  created  a 
vision  of  opportunity  for  me,  and  it  allowed  me  to  have  the  insight 
and  the  resources  and  the  will  and  the  vision  to  continue  on  and 
finish  my  education  even  though  they  had  no  more  resources  to 

BSSist  1116  • 

With  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  conclude  my  oral  remarks  and 
be  available  for  any  questions  that  you  might  have. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Roland  B.  Smith,  Jr.  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Roemer,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  my 
name  is  Roland  Smith  and  I  am  Executive  Assistant  to  the 
President  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  in  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
Prior  to  assuming  this  position,  I  served  for  twelve  years  in 
various  capacities  and  finally  as  Director  of  the  University's 
Center  for  Educational  Opportunity  which  administers  two  TRIO 
programs  on  campus — Talent  Search  and  Upward  Bound.    I  am 
pleased  to  be  here  today  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Council  of  Educational  Opportunity  Associations  (NCEOA) . 

As  Dr.  Mitchem  mentioned,  the  TRIO  community  must  contin- 
ually come  to  grips  with  the  shortage  of  resources  available  to 
address  the  needs  of  low-income  and  first-generation  students. 
We  agree  with  many  members  of  the  Subcommittee  who  have  concluded 
that  work  with  TRIO  eligible  young  people  must  begin  at  the 
earliest  possible  age  if  such  students  are  to  have  a  realistic 
opportunity  to  aspire  to,  prepare  for  and  succeed  in  college. 

Mr.  Sawyer  has  introduced  legislation  which  would  promote 
the  delivery  of  earlier  and  better  information  regarding  post- 
secondary  education  and  the  availability  of  aid  to  finance 
college.    Mrs.  Lowey  has  introduced  the  Liberty  Scholarship  bill 
which  is  also  designed  to  assure  intervention  and  support  for 
low-income  students  beginning  at  the  elementary  level.    NCEOA  has 
supported  both  of  these  initiatives. 

However,  NCEOA  is  concerned  that  even  with  authorization  of 
these  initiatives  and  substantial  increases  in  TRIO  funding,  the 
majority  of  young  people  in  the  bottom  half  of  the  nation's 
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income  distribution  will  not  be  guided  toward  and  supported  in 
their  pursuit  of  postseoncdary  education. 

In  earlier  testimony  before  this  Subcommittee,  Paula  Martin, 
Executive  Director  of  the  East  Harlem  College  and  Career 
Counseling  Program  related  her  experiences  in  implementing  a 
model  to  provide  Talent  Search  services  to  junior  high  school 
students  in  East  Harlem.    She  noted  that  her  Talent  Search 
project  was  currently  only  able  to  serve  60  junior  high  school 
students  in  a  target  area  wi'w*  more  than  3,200  eligible  students. 
In  the  area  served  by  the  Notre  Dame  Talent  search  program  there 
are  over  4,500  eligible  middle  school  and  junior  high  school 
students;  we  are  able  to  serve  only  135.    Ms.  Martin's 
experience,  and  Notre  Dame's  experience,  is  repeated  in  thousands 
of  communities  across  the  country. 

Many,  including  those  in  TRIO,  are  impressed  with  the  Eugene 
Lang,  "I  Have  a  Dream"  model.    We,  too,  understand  the  importance 
of  providing  a  guarantee  of  financial  aid  for  college  and  tying 
this  guarantee  to  participation  in  an  early  intervention  program. 
The  purpose  of  this  NCEOA  proposal,  which  for  want  of  a  better 
name  we  are  referring  to  as  "Super-Pell",  is  to  put  the  "I  Have  A 
Dream"  model  within  the  reach  of  any  community  in  the  nation— 
low-income,  working  class,  middle  class. 

In  brief,  the  purpose  of  the  Super-Pell  program  would  be 
to  encourage  the  development  of  an  infra-structure  to  provide 
personalized,  culturally  releveant  information  and  motivational 
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activities  to  Poll-eligible  young  people  and  their  parents,  to 
encourage  these  youth  to  prepare  for  and  pursue  a  postsecondary 
education. 

The  Super-Pel 1  Idea 

Pell-eligible  individuals  who  net  the  requirements  of  a 
certified  early  intervention  program  would  be  eligible  for  a 
Super-Pell.    Certified  intervention  programs  would  include  Talent 
Search  early  intervention  programs,  early  intervention  programs 
operated  by  trhe  state  such  as  Liberty  Scholarship  programs,  and 
other  early  intervention  programs  certified  by  the  Governor. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  a  Super-Pell,  students  would  be 
required  to  be  Pell-eligible.     NCEOA  is  proposing  that  the  amount 
of  the  Super-Pell  grant  be  tied  to  Pell  eligibility,  for  example 
25%  of  regular  Pell  eligibility.    With  current  funding,  the 
maximum  Super-Pell  grant  would  be  $575  per  year.    With  a  $4,500 
Pell  maximum,  the  maximum  Super-Pell  would  be  $1,125.  Minimum 
requirements  for  certification  of  an  early  intervention  program 
would  be  included  in  the  law. 

NCEOA  is  suggesting  that  to  be  certifiable  by  a  Governor, 
intervention  programs  must  provide  services  to  students  such  as 
tutoring,  academic  advising,  mentoring  and  counseling.  Services 
must  be  provided  for  at  least  two  hours  each  week,  outside  of 
regular  classroom  hours.     Meetings  of  participating  students 
must  be  scheduled  at  least  bi-weekly.  NCEOA  is  also  suggesting 
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that  students  would  be  required  to  participate  in  the  certified 
intervention  program  for  at  least  three  yearn  between  sixth  grade 
and  tenth  grade  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  Super-Pell. 

Who  Might  Provide  Super-Pell  Services? 

Host  providers  of  intervention  services  qualifying  atudents 
to  receive  Super-Pell  grants  would  receive  no  federal  or  state 
lUDdAj.    They  would  in  fact  be  the  thousands  of  points  of  light  to 
which  the  President  rightly  refers — businesses,  PTA's,  churches, 
boy  scout  troops,  girls  clubs  and  other  voluntary  organizations, 
student  groups  such  as  those  mobilized  in  Notre  Dame's  Center  for 
Social  Concerns,  individuals,  alumni  groups,  any  group  of 
organized  individuals  united  in  their  concern  for  "other  people's 
childr'  -.H    What  the  Super-Pell  program  would  do  is  focus  these 
indiv^ual  and  group  efforts  on  enabling  the  young  people  with 
whom  they  work  to  realize  their  full  potential  through 
postsecondary  education.    Hopefully,  such  a  program  would 
significantly  reduce  the  chances  of  any  young  person  entering  or 
completing  high  school  without  the  knowledge  that  federal  aid, 
and  other  aid,  is  available  to  him  to  support  college 
enrollment* 

The  Nuts  and  Bolts  of  A  Super-Pell  Early  Intervention  Program 

Rather  than  attempt  to  describe  how  the  Super-Pell  program 
might  operate  nationally,  let  me  share  with  you  how  I  see  it 
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operating  in  South  Bend,  the  community  with  which  I  an  most 
familiar.    For  purposes  of  discussion,  I  want  to  focus  on  how  the 
Super-Pell  program  would  provide  black  males  such  as  myself,  who 
have  had  benefit  of  significant  opportunities,  with  a  vehicle  for 
sharing  similar  opportunities  with  future  generations  of  black 
males. 

Certainly  individuals  feel  responsibility  to  different 
groups  of  youth  and  one  of  the  most  attractive  aspects  of  the 
super  Pell  idea  is  that  it  allows  individuals  to  provide  very 
concrete  benefits  to  young  people  about  whom  they  are  concerned. 
For  example,  unions  might  sponsor  programs  for  the  children  of 
members;  churches  for  parishioners;  PTA's  for  students  in  their 
schools;  neighborhood  centers  for  neighborhood  youth. 

south  Bena  and  Black  youth  in  South  Bend 

Located  in  the  northern  part  of  Indiana  with  a  population 
slightly  over  100,000,  South  Bend  has  been  known  historically  as 
the  home  of  Studebaker  and  other  manufacturing  industries.  In 
recent  years  with  the  general  decline  of  the  area's  industry, 
Notre  Dame  has  emerged  as  the  largest  employer.    While  in  recent 
years,  many  of  the  jobs  lost  with  the  earlier  decline  in 
manufacturing  have  been  replaced,  these  new  jobs  are,  in  many 
instances,  lower  paying.    Moreover,  many  young  people  graduating 
from  South  Bend's  schools  today  cannot  compete  for  the  higher 
skilled  jobs  now  available  requiring  postsecondary  education. 
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Black  males  in  the  South  Bend  area  (ace  problems  not  unlike 
those  of  their  peers  nationally.     In  South  Bend  over  25%  of  black 
males  are  growing  up  in  single  parent  homes;  fewer  than  4%  are 
enrolled  in  college  preparatory  courses;  over  25%  are 
disciplined  each  year  by  in-school  or  out  of  school  suspension ; 
fever  than  3%  of  black  males  are  maintaining  a  3.0  grade  point 
average  or  higher  in  high  school  and  over  65%  have  grade  point 
average  below  2.0. 

And  nationally, 

— over  one-third  of  young  black  males  grow  up  in  homes 
with  no  father  present; 

— nearly  40%  of  all  black  16  to  19  year  olds  are 
unemployed  (compared  to  18.3%  nationally  for  this  age 
group ; 

— black  males  represent  43%  of  the  federal  and  state 
prisoner  population  in  the  United  States  even  though 
they  represented  only  6%  of  the  population.    As  has 
been  widely  quoted,  there  are  more  black  males  in  jail 
than  there  are  in  college. 

Possible  Providers  of  Sucer-Pell  Services  in  soutfr  Ben^ 

In  South  Bend,  I  believe,  numerous  community  groups  might  be 
mobilized  to  provide  Super-Pell  programs.    In  preparing  for  this 
testimony,  I  have  identified  a  sample: 
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1.  United  Hay  Affiliated  Agencies 

— YMCA  Urban  Youth  Services 
—the  Urban  League 
—Hansel  Neighborhood  Center 
—La  Casa  de  Amistad 

2.  School-Parent  Sponsored  After  School  Programs 

3.  University  Sponsored  Groups 

—Upward  Bound  and  Talent  Search 

--Project  Mass  Cob:    Minorities  in  Communications 

—the  Center  for  Social  Concerns  (which,  among 

other  things,  mobilized  the  efforts  of  over  1,200 

Notre  Dame  students  to  volunteer  annually  in 

social  services  programs) ; 

—Notre  Dame  alumni  groups 

4.  Business  and  Business-related  Organizations 

—Individual  Businesses 

—the  Community  Education  Roundtable 

—the  Private  Industry  Council 

— the  Youth  Services  Bureau 

5.  Fraternal  and  Professional  Groups 

—Fraternities  and  Sororities 

—voluntary  groups  such  as,  Leaders  and  Positive 
Role  Models ,  Concerned  Black  Men 


Resources  that  Would  Be  Required 

In  order  to  assure  that  the  Super-Pell  program  has  the 

greatest  possible  impact  I  believe  four  things  are  necessary: 

First,  Mr.  Sawyers  bill  providing  training  for  community 
workers,  counselors  and  others  working  with  youth  is 
absolutely  critical*    If  the  intervention  programs 
delivering  Super-Pell  services  are  to  be  credible,  the 
volunteers  staffing  them  must  be  able  to  provide  accurate 
and  complete  information.    These  individuals  must  be 
provided  training  and  information  to  assure  that  end. 

Secondly,  the  TRIO  pre-college  programs,  especially  Talent 
Search,  must  be  strengthened.    For  the  Super-Pell  idea  to 
work  most  effectively,  volunteer  efforts  must  have  a  fully 
staffed,  on-going  program  to  turn  to  for  information  and 
assistance.    The  presently  operating  Talent  Search  programs 
can  provide  such  a  resource. 
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Third,  the  Administration  aust  mobilise  the  business 
comaunity  and  other  voluntary  organizations  behind  the 
Super-Pell  program.    Post-secondary  access  and  retention 
must  be  seen  as  a  critical  national  education  goal. 

Fourth,    colleges  and  universities  including  Notre  Dane  must 
fully  coaait  themselves  to  the  Super-Pell  program.  They  must 
be  willing  to  mobilize  students,  faculty  and  staff,  and 
alumni  in  providing  the  aentorirj,  tutoring  and  counseling 
necessary  for  certified  Early  Intervention  programs. 

In  no  way  should  ny  remarks  today  be  taken  to  undercut  the 
importance  of  full  funding  of  the  Pell  Grant  Program.    The  NCEOA 
Board  voted  unanimously  to  support  a  Pell  Grant  entitlement  which 
would  bring  the  maximum  grant  to  the  $4,500  level.    What  the 
Super- Pell  program  is  intended  to  do  is  supplementary,    its  goal 
is  to  mobilize  community  resources  and  promote  community 
awareness  so  that  all  of  our  young  people  become  convinced  that 
they  have  a  realistic  opportunity  to  attend  college,  so  that  all 
of  our  young  people  have  information  available  to  them  at  an 
early  age  which  protects  their  options  regarding  postsecondary 
education,  and  so  all  of  our  young  people  are  supported  as  they 
pursue  their  full  potential. 

I  realize  that  our  presentation  does  not  include  a  great 
deal  of  operational  details  regarding  the  Super-Pell  program.  If 
the  concept  appears  workable,  we  in  NCEOA  would  be  pleased  to 
work  with  Members  of  the  Committee  and  those  in  higher  education 
to  develop  specific  legislative  language. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today  and 
would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Francis  Hynes, 

STATEMENT  OF  FRANCIS  J.  HYNES,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  STATE  SCHOLARSHIP  AND  GRANT  PROGRAMS, 
ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Hynes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  Frank  Hynes,  vice  president  for  grants  and  scholarships  at 
the  New  York  State  Higher  Education  services  Corporation.  I  am 
here  today  as  president  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Schol- 
arship and  Grant  Programs,  NASSGP. 

Our  association  is  an  organization  or  representatives  of  the 
agency  of  each  State  and  territory  which  is  responsible  for  adminis- 
tering student  financial  aid  programs.  Last  year,  the  agencies  to* 
gether  provided  over  $2.15  billion  in  student  financial  aid  to  over 
1.7  million  students.  Our  member  States  and  territories  administer 
payments  for  several  Federal  student  aid  programs  including  the 
SSIG  program,  Douglas  Scholarships  and  Byrd  Scholarships. 

I  am  here  today  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  State  Student  Incen- 
tive Grant  program.  The  SSIG  program  was  established  in  1972, 
and  its  stated  purpose  is  to  make  incentive  grants  available  to  the 
States  to  assist  them  in  providing  grants  to  eligible  students  at- 
tending institutions  of  higher  education  and  grants  to  eligible  stu- 
dents for  campus-based  community  service  work-learning  study. 

Some  of  the  virtues  of  the  SSIG  program  include  the  following:  It 
requires  a  50  percent  funding  match  from  States,  thus  providing 
students  with  at  least  $2  in  financial  aid  for  every  $1  in  Federal 
funding.  In  doing  so,  it  stretches  Federal  dollars  further  proportion- 
ately than  anv  of  the  other  Title  IV  programs.  It  targets  aid  to  stu- 
dents with  substantial  financial  need. 

It  requires  States  to  maintain  or  increase  their  share  of  the  fund- 
ing match  through  the  3  year  maintenance  of  effort  statutory  re- 
quirement. It  allows  community  service  programs  to  be  developed 
by  States  using  up  to  20  percent  of  their  SSIG  allotment.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  simplified  distribution  of  Federal  aid  through  State-co- 
ordinated student  aid  forms  and  award  processes. 

Supporters  of  SSIG  believe  that  it  continues  to  be  an  effective 
Federal-state  partnership,  which  provides  the  most  needy  students 
with  grants  for  their  higher  education.  A  Spring  1991  survey  by 
NASSGP  found  that  SSIG  is  an  important  supplement  to  available 
aid,  allowing  student  choice  and  driving  State  funds. 

Some  highlights  from  the  study  are  as  follows:  92  percent  of  the 
States  administering  the  SSIG  program  indicated  that  its  elimina- 
tion would  affect  their  State  need-based  programs.  There  was  virtu- 
ally no  difference  in  the  response  by  size  of  State.  About  25  percent 
of  the  States  reported  that  elimination  of  the  SSIG  program  would 
mean  the  elimination  of  their  State  grant  program  as  well. 

The  leveraging  effect  of  Federal  funds  is  quite  strong  within  the 
SSIG  program.  This  factor  was  confirmed  last  year  in  the  survey 
by  NASSGP  which  showed  that  75  percent  of  the  States  responding 
would  increase  their  State  funding  if  Federal  funding  were  provid- 
ed above  $75  million.  They  all  expected  the  State  legislatures 
would  fund  new  money  to  match  the  increased  Federal  funding. 
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The  presence  of  the  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  Program  is  a 
continuing  incentive  to  the  States  to  improve  the  ability  of  needy 
students  to  attend  postsecondary  education.  States  who  have  re- 
sponded to  the  incentive  provided  by  SSIG  may  not  be  able  to  sus- 
tain a  program  without  it.  Many  people  that  I  have  spoken  with, 
who  have  initially  criticized  the  SSIG  program  for  having  over- 
stayed its  welcome,  seem  astonished  to  learn  that  there  is  also  a 
maintenance  of  effort  requirement  which  must  be  met. 

Early  I  described  the  $2  in  financial  aid  for  every  $1  in  Federal 
investment,  which  is  the  minimum  for  SSIG  participation,  but  in 
actuality  the  program  drives  much  more.  In  fact,  when  you  look  at 
State  expenditure  figures  and  how  they  have  changed  over  time, 
since  SSIG  has  been  in  existence,  you  would  find  that  the  multipli- 
er effect  is  more  like  10  or  15  to  1.  Simply  put,  it  is  more  cost-effec- 
tive than  any  other  grant  program. 

If  $50  million  more  is  put  into  the  Pell  grant  program,  $50  mil- 
lion more  in  financial  aid  goes  to  students.  If  $50  million  is  put  into 
the  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant,  $59  million  in 
additional  financial  aid  goes  to  students.  However,  if  you  put  $50 
million  into  the  SSIG  program,  you  get  at  least  $100  million  more 
in  financial  aid  for  students. 

On  April  8,  1991,  NASSGP  provided  the  subcommittee  with  spe- 
cific recommendations  for  enhancing  and  improving  the  SSIG  pro- 
gram. Several  of  the  recommendations  are  similar  to  those  provid- 
ed by  a  15-member  SSIG  coalition  which  was  headed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education. 

The  principal  two  NASSGP  recommendations  are:  authorization 
levels  for  SSIG  funding  should  be  increased  to  $100  million  per 
year.  I  should  point  out  that  this  funding  level  would  not  even 
bring  SSIG's  purchasing  power  back  to  the  levels  it  was  at  in  1980. 
The  maximum  allowable  grant  in  the  SSIG  program  should  be  in- 
creased from  the  current  $2,500  to  $5,000  per  year  to  recognize  the 
increases  in  grants  that  have  been  provided  by  State  programs. 

NASSGP  is  also  supportive  of  the  recommendation  provided  by 
the  American  Council  on  Education,  on  behalf  of  other  education 
associations,  which  calls  for  $100  million  in  SSIG  authorization  for 
the  current  program  and  a  new  authorization  of  $85  million  t  > 
serve  as  funding  for  a  pilot  early  intervention  program  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  State  agencies  that  now  administer  SSIG. 

I  believe  there  is  general  agreement  that  the  SSIG  program 
works  well  in  providing  access  and  choice  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Americans  coast  to  coast.  Funding  for  the  current  program 
should  be  expanded  and  sustained,  and  the  excellent  administra- 
tive framework  provided  within  the  SSIG  statute  could  be  used  to 
pilot  test  other  promising  concepts  such  as  early  intervention. 

The  SSIG  program  is  serving  over  260,000  students  per  year  in  a 
tried  and  true  fashion  and  should  not  be  eliminated. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on 
behalf  of  the  National  As^iation  of  State  Scholarship  and  Grant 
Programs. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Francis  J.  Hynes  follows:] 
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Good  morning.    My  name  la  Francis  J.  Hynes,  Vice-President, 
Grants  and  Scholarships  at  the  New  York  State  Higher  Education 
Services  Corporation  (NYSHESC) .     I  am  here  today  as  Preeldent  of 
the  National  Association  of  State  Scholarship  and  Grant  Programs 
(NASSGP).    Our  association  Is  an  organization  of  representatives 
of  the  agency  in  each  state  and  territory  which  is  responsible 
for  administering  student  financial  aid  programs,    Last  year,  the 
agencies  represented  by  NASSGP  provided  over  $2.15  billion  in 
student  financial  aid  to  over  1.7  million  students. 

Our  member  states  and  territories  administer  payments  for 
several  federal  student  aid  programs,  including  the  State  Student 
Incentive  Grant  (SSIG)  program,  Douglas  Scholarships  and  Byrd 
Scholarships.     I  am  here  today  to  testify  on  behalf  of  NASSGP  in 
support  of  the  State  Student  incentive  CU'ant  Program. 

As  we  enter  another  reauthorization  era,  several  major 
concerns  are  presenting  themselves  as  challergei  for  the  1990's 
and  the  millennium  beyond.    The  face  of  America  is  changing, 
particularly  its  youth.    Over  the  next  30  years,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  number  of  children  aged  1-17  living  in  our  country  will 
grow  by  17%  to  over  73  million.    Changes  in  the  composition  of 
that  school-aged  population,  and  the  social  problems  associated 
with  them,  could  cause  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of 
educationally  underprepared  workers  for  the  next  several  decades. 
For  example,  it  is  projected  that: 


From  1989-2020,  the  number  of  children  living  in 
poverty  is  expected  to  increase  37%,  to  over  20 
mi  11  ion . 

The  number  of  children  not  living  with  both  parents  is 
likewise  expected  to  increase  by  30%,  to  over  23 
million. 

The  number  of  children  living  with  undereducated 
mothers  will  grow  by  56%,  over  21  million. 


All  three  of  these  indicators  «  poverty,  single  parents,  and 
poorly  educated  mothers  -  are  statistical  correlates  with 
expected  low  educational  achievement  by  children.    Thu*,  a 
growing  number  of  school  children  will  need  extra  help  to  make  it 
to  college  over  the  next  30  years  if  traditional  patterns 
continue.    The  availability  of  financial  assistance,  and  the 
grant/loan  mix  of  that  assistance  could  play  a  major  role  in 
providing  the  needed  extra  help. 

It  has  been  disturbing  to  us  to  see  the  grants/loan  mix  in 
student  financial  aid  shift  radically  during  the  1980's.  For 
example,  between  1980-81,  and  1988-89,   federal  funding  for  all 
post8econdary  student  aid  grant  programs  fell  35%  in  terms  cf 
constant  dollars.     During  that  same  time  period,  college  cost 
increases  averaged  18-56%  depending  on  the  sector  (again,  in 
constant  dollars).    Whereas,  in  1990-81,  the  average  Pell  grant 
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equaled  13*  of  the  average  private  university  cost,  by  1988  it 
had  declined  to  9%  of  that*  costs . 

To  adjust  for  these  reductions,  state  and  institutional 
grant  funding  rose  dramatically.    From  1900-81  to  1988-89,  state 
grant  aid  increased  by  47%  and  Institutional  aid  grew  by  79%,  in 
constant  dollars.    But,  the  ability  of  these  sectors  to  continue 
to  replace  dwindling  federal  grant  dollars  is  diminishing  as  many 
states  are  facing  enormous  budget  deficit  problems.  And, 
institutions  are  under  tremendous  pressure  to  lower  the  rate'  of 
increased  tuition  charges,     If  a  new  federal  commitment  to 
post secondary  student  grant  funding  is  not  secured  through  this 
reauthorization,  it  would  appear  that  access  by  low  income 
students,  particularly  disadvantaged  students,  will  continue  to 
decline.    This  would  seen  to  be  less  than  an  optimal  way  Wmeet 
the  forecasted  demographics. 

The  State  Student  Ipcsntiva  Grant  Program 

One  program  that  could  play  an  expanded  role  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  college  age  youth  of  today  and  tomorrow  is  the  State 
Student  Incentive  Grant  Program.    This  program  was  established  in 
the  educational  amendments  of  1972  and  its  purpose  is  found  in 
Section  41SA  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  as  follows: 
"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subpart  to  make  incentive  grants 
available  to  the  states  to  assist  them  in  providing  grants  to 
eligible  students  attending  institutions  of  higher  education  and 
grants  to  eligible  students  for  campus-based  community  service 
work  learning  study.11 

Sows  of  the  virtues  of  the  SSIG  program  include  the 

following : 

It  requires  a  50%  funding  match  from  states,  thus 
providing  students  with  at  least  $2  in  financial  aid 
for  every  one  dollar  in  federal  funding.     In  doing  so, 
it  stretches  federal  dollars  further  proportionately 
than  any  of  the  oth.-r  Title  IV  grant  programs; 

It  target*  aid  to  student*  with  "substantial  financial 
need"; 

It  requires  states  to  maintain  or  increase  their  state 
funding  match  through  the  "three  year  maintenance  of 
effort"  ststutory  requirement,  even  st  times  when 
federal  appropriations  for  the  program  are  declining. 
This  requirement  assured  continued  state  funding,  even 
for  the  "overmatch"  states; 

It  allows  community  service  programs  to  be  developed  by 
states  using  up  to  20%  of  their  SSIG  allotment; 
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It  provides  for  *  simplified  distribution  of  federal 
aid  through  state  coordinated  student  aid  forma  and 
award  processes. 

The  SSXO  program,  which  allows  the  uae  of  state  grant 
program  legislative  rules  and  regulations,  appears  to  respond 
better  than  other  Title  IV  grant  programs  to  the  concerns  that 
were  highlighted  in  the  Congressional  Appropriations  Committee 
report  which  accompanied  the  FY ' 90  budget. 

In  spite  of  its  success,  the  SSIC  progiam  has  been 
historically  underfunded.     Between  1980  and  1990,  funding  for  the 
program  was  reduced  from  $77  million  to  $59,3  million,  and  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  program  over  the  decade  was  cut  in  one- 
half.     In  addition,  the  Administration's  budget  request  over  the 
past  20  years  has  called  for  the  elimination  of  the  SSIC  program, 
arguJrg  that  the  purpose  of  the  program  has  been  accomplished. 
T>  *     view  evidently  overlooks  the  fact  that  eight  states  and 
.     ./i toriea  receive  at  least  40%  of  their  grant  dollars  from 
SSIC,  and  face  the  real  prospect  of  loeing  their  entire  grant 
program  if  SSIG  funding  is  withdrawn. 

Supporters  of  SSIC  believe  that  It  continues  to  be  an 
effective  federal/state  partnership  which  provides  the  most  needy 
ntudant*  with  grants  for  their  higher  education.  National 
service  bills  considered  by  Congress  in  1990  recognized  SSIC  aa  a 
program  with  the  ability  to  utilise  a  multiplicity  of  state 
programs,  leverage  federal  and  state  dollars,  and  thereby  achieve 
national  goals. 

A  Spring,  1991  survey  by  NASSGP  lound  that  SSIG  is  still  an 
important  supplement  to  available  aid,  allowing  student  choice 
and  driving  state  monies.     Some  highlights  from  the  frturiy  are  as 
follows : 

Ninety-two  percent  of  the  states  administering  the  SSIC 
program  indicated  that  its  elimination  would  affect 
their  state  need-ba&ed  grant  program.    There  was 
virtually  no  difference  in  response  by  sir,e  of  sta^e. 

Roughly  25%  of  the  state's  reported  that  elimination  of 
SSIC  would  mean  the  elimination  of  their  state  grant 
program  as  wal 1 . 

Typical  of  the  written-in  comments  we  received  by  survey 
respondents  was  the  following: 

"We  have  continually  tried  to  increase  state 
appropriations  in  our  grant  program,  but  have  not  had 
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much  succeea.     If  federal  funding  for  SSIG  would  b*  eliminated,  I 
believe  it  would  be  years  before  those  funds  could  b«  picked  up 
by  our  state. 11 

Conversely,  the  survey  also  eeked  what  impact  the  7% 
increase  in  SSIG  funding  that  occurred  between  FY1 90  and  FY ' 91 
had  on  the  state.     Some  highlights  are  as  follows: 

Even  in  these  dire  economic  times,  nearly  one-half  of 
the  states  reported  that  their  state  student  grant 
program  realized  additional  student  awards. 

Despite  budget  problems,  one  out  of  every  five  states 
reported  that  their  state  legislature  had  increased 
state  funding  for  their  student  grant  programs. 

Several  written-in  comments  for  the  survey  suggested  that 
federal  funding  in  the  SSIG  program  acted  as  a  signal  to  the 
state  legislatures  as  how  to  provide  funds  for  student  grants. 
If  SSIG  appropriations  were  increased,  it  was  more  likely  that 
state  legislatures  would  add  money  to  their  state  grant  program. 
Conversely,  downward  trend  in  SSIG  funding  resulted  in  downward 
pressure  by  state  legislatures.    Thus,  it  appears  that  the 
leveraging  effect  of  federal  funds  is  quite  strong  within  the 
SSIG  program.     This  fact  was  confirmed  in  a  2990  survey  by  NASSGP 
of  its  members  which  showed  that  75%  of  responding  states 
reported  that  if  federal  SSIG  funding  were  increased  above  $75 
million,  they  expected  their  state  legislatures  would  find  new 
money  to  match  the  increased  funding. 

I  think  you  can  agree  from  the  survey  responses  that  the 
presence  of  the  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  Program  is  a 
continuing  incentive  for  improving  the  ability  of  needy  people  to 
attend  postsecondary  education.    States  who  have  responded  to  the 
incentive  provided  by  SSIG  may  not  be  able  to  auetain  it  without 
it.    Many  people  that  T  have  spoken  with  who  have  initially 
criticized  the  SSIG  pr.g*;am  for  having  overstayed  its  welcome, 
and  not  inspired  states  to  increase  their  funding,  seem 
astonished  to  learn  that  there  is  a  maintenance  of  effort 
requirement  which  must  be  met.     In  feet,  because  of  a  severe 
recession  in  one  of  our  menber  states,  it  may  not  be  able  to 
receive  SSIG  funds  this  year  because  i.ts  legislature  could  not 
come  up  with  the  funding. 

Earlier,  I  described  the  $2.00  in  financial  aid  for  every 
$1.00  in  federal  investment  which  is  the  minimum  for  SSIG 
participation,  but  in  actuality,  the  program  drives  much  more 
than  that.     In  fact,  when  you  look  at  the  state  expenditure 
figures  and  how  they  have  changed  over  time  since  SSIG  has  been 
in  existence,  you  would  find  that  the  multiplier  effect  is  more 
like  10  or  15  to  one.     3impiy  put,  it  ia  more  cost-effective  than 
any  other  competing  Title  IV  grant  program.     In  a  simple  example, 
if  you  put  $50  million  more  into  the  Pell  Grant  Program,  you  get 
$50  million  more  in  financial  aid  for  students.     If  you  put  $50 
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million  into  the  SEOC  program,  you  get  $59  million  in  additional 
financial  aid  for  students.     However,  if  you  put  $50  million  into 
tha  SSIO  program  you  gat  at  least  $100  million  more  in  financial 
aid  for  students.     Some  might  say  it  is  the  best  deal  in  town! 

Just  recently  we  learned  that  one  reason  for  tha  lack  of 
appropriations  support  for  SSIC  was  dua  to  the  fact  that  the 
states  were  "too  efficient"  in  drawing  down  the  federal  funds 
early  in  the  fiscal  year,  resulting  in  a  "spend  out  rate"  which 
is  greater  thsn  for  any  other  Title  IV  program.     The  problem 
appears  to  be  a  regulstory  inconsistency  which  permits  such 
drawdowns.    We  are  working  with  the  Education  Department  to 
correct  this  "problem."    And,  I  am  coordinating  a  voluntary 
slow-down  of  SSIG  funds  drawdown  through  NASSGP. 

On  April  8,  1991,  NASSGP  provided  this  subcommittee  v»ith 
specific  recommendations  for  enhancing  and  improving  the  SSIG 
program.     Several  of  them  are  similar  to  the  recommendations 
provided  by  a  l$-»member  educational  association  SSIG  coalition 
which  was  headed  by  the  American  Council  on  Education.  The 
NASSGP  recommendations  include: 

1.  The  Higher  Education  Act  should  be  modified  so  as  to 
renew  emphasis  on  grants  over  loans  by  discouraging 
Stafford  loan  and  prohibiting  SLS  loan  borrowing  by 
first  year  undergraduate  students  and  enhancing  SSIC 
and  Pell  grant  amounts  for  them.     By  using  the  SSIG 
program  to  implement  such  a  concept,  federal  costs 
could  be  limited. 

2.  Authorization  levels  for  SSIG  funding  should  be 
increased  to  $100  million  per  year,  and  increased  by 
an  at  least  appropriate  measure  of  inflation' in 
subsequent  years.     I  should  point  out  that  this 
funding  level  recommendation  would  not  even  bring 
SSIG's  purchasing  power  back  to  the  levels  it  was  at 
in  1980.     It  is  indeed  a  modest  increase. 

3.  During  years  when  federal  funding  for  the  SSIG  program 
declines  from  the  prior  year,  participating  states 
should  be  relieved  of  three-year  maintenance  of  effort 
requirement  now  found  in  Section  415C(b)(8)  of  the 
federal  Higher  Education  Act.     States  that  are  barely 
able  to  meet  the  50^  matching  requirement  of  SSIG 
have,  in  fact,  been  required  to  provide  more  than  S0% 
of  their  SSIG  allotment  during  years  when  federal 
funding  declined  for  the  program.     This  seems,  on  the 
surface,  unfair  and  inequitable. 

4.  The  maximum  allowable  grant  in  the  SSIG  program,  as 
specified  in  Section  41SC(b)(2)  should  be  increased 
from  the  current  $2,500  to  $5,000  per  year  to 
recognize  the  increases  in  awards  that  have  been 
provided  by  state  grant  programs. 
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5.      To  encourage  naw  state  aid  expenditures,  Section 

415C(b)(8)  should  be  revibed  to  cay,  "Except  that  f  Gl- 
ycate in  which  more  than  $7!,  million  is  appropriated, 
states  shall  receive  more  than  that  amount  designated 
in  Section  415B  only  if  total  state  appropriations  for 
all  need-based  grants  exceed  the  prior  three  years1 
average.    This  recommendation  would  establish  a  two- 
tiered  SSIG  funding  allotment,  and  states  would  be 
able  to  enjoy  the  second  tier  of  enhanced  funding  only 
if  their  total  state  appropriation  for  grant  aid  were 
increased. 

NASSGP  is  also  supportive  of  the  recommendation  provided  by 
the  American  Council  on  Education  on  behalf  of  15  other 
educational  associations  which  calls  for  $100  million  in  SSIG 

program  to  be  administered  by  the  state  agencies  that  now 
administer  the  SSIG  program.    We  are  excited  about  the  potential 
of  this  recommendation,  and  look  forward  to  assisting  in  the 
implementation  and  assessment  of  the  pilot  program  so  that  the 
beet  working  part*  of  it  can  be  incorporated  into  a  full-scale 
national  program.     One  such  model  to  consider  is  found  in  H.R. 
2350,  the  National  Liberty  Scholarship  and  Partnership  Act  whi^-n 
was  introduced  by  Congresswoman  Nita  Lowey,  a  member  of  this 
Subcommittee,  on  May  15,  1991. 

In  conclusion,  I  commend  to  you  the  NASSGP  recommendations 
for  the  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  Program,     I  believe  there 
is  general  agreement  within  the  educational  community  in 
Washington,  D.C.  and  nationwide,  that:     (1)  the  program  works 
veil  in  providing  access  and  choice  to  hundreds  of  thousand*  of 
Americans  coast  to  coast;     (2)   funding  £cr  the  current  program 
should  be  expanded  end  sustained;  and,    (3)  the  excellent 
administrative  framework  provided  within  the  SSIG  statute  be  u*ed 
to  pilot  test  other  promising  concepts  such  as  early  intervention 
pvegrams.     We  urge  you  to  consider  such  option*  as  ones  which 
will  supplement,  and  net  supplant  the  current  SSIG  program  a*  .\t 
i5  serv-ng  over  260,000  students  per  year  in  a  tried  and  true 
fashion,   and  should  not        replaced  by  a  program  concept  that  is 
yet  untested  nationally. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  behalf  of  th* 
National  Association  cf  State  Scholarship  and  Crant  Program*. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Ronald  Atwell. 

STATEMENT  OF  RONALD  ATWELL,  VETERANS  COORDINATOR, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CENTRAL  FLORIDA,  ORLANDO,  FLORIDA,  AND 
PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  VETERANS*  PROGRAM 
ADMINISTRATORS 

Mr.  Atwell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  committee,  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Veterans'  Program  Adminis- 
trators, I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  our  posi- 
tion and  recommendations  on  the  Veterans  Education  Outreach 
Program  grant. 

The  Veterans  Cost  of  Instruction  Program  was  conceived  to  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  Vietnam  veterans.  The  grant  was  to  supplement 
the  cost  of  establishing  an  G.Tice  of  Veterans  Affairs  and  to  provide 
for  outreach  recruitment,  counseling,  and  retention  programs  for 
veterans.  Special  emphasis  was  placed  on  disabled  and  educational- 
ly disadvantaged  veterans. 

The  VEIP  program  evolved  into  the  Veterans  Education  Out- 
reach  Program  or  VEOP.  This  program  still  focuses  on  Vietnam, 
disabled,  and  educationally  disadvantaged  veterans.  It  does,  howev- 
er, recognize  that  post-Vietnam  era  veterans  also  benefit  from 
these  services. 

To  illustrate  this,  in  1990,  this  last  year,  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation published  a  report  recognizing  37  exemplary  VEOP  pro- 
grams throughout  the  Nation.  These  programs  included  outreach 
activities,  special  counseling  services,  support  groups  and  veterans 
clubs,  special  academic  skill-building  programs,  and  tutorial  assist- 
ance. As  president  of  NAVPA,  I  can  assure  you  that  there  are 
many  more  schools  with  equally  laudatory  programs. 

The  important  point  is  that  these  programs  were  developed  and 
maintained  with  appropriated  VEOP  grant  funds,  which  I  might 
add  are  approximately  one-eighth  of  the  VEOP  monies  called  for  in 
the  grants.  As  you  might  well  expect,  to  fund  an  Office  of  Veterans 
Affairs  and  the  programs  and  services  that  they  offer  requires  a 
significant  commitment  from  colleges  and  universities.  NAVPA's 
concern  is  tl%at  without  this  commitment  from  Congress  to  support 
the  VEOP  grant,  these  programs  and  services  might  be  lost. 

The  Department  of  Education  believes  that  VEOP  has  served  its 
purpose  and  veterans  can  be  mainstreamed  into  the  educational  in- 
stitutions. We  in  NAVPA  do  not  agree.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  projections  reveal  that  the  number  of  students  re- 
ceiving education  benefits  is  expected  to  climb  to  more  than 
600,000  by  the  year  1993. 

Further  projections  have  been  made  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense which  suggest  the  release  of  an  additional  500,000  service 
members  over  the  next  5  years.  Most  of  these  individuals  will  need 
education.  However,  statistics  prove  that  the  people  who  are  now 
eligible  for  the  veterans  education  benefits  are  not  entering  school. 
VA  statistics  indicate  that  something  like  23  to  25  percent  of  the 
eligibles  are  using  benefits,  and  those  that  do  use  the  benefits,  60 
percent  of  those  start  within  the  first  2  years. 
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So  outreach  is  still  definitely  needed.  As  an  example,  there  is  a 
maior  thrust  today  to  have  a  concurrent  program  of  application  for 
college  along  with  enlistment  into  the  Army.  The  program  is  called 
GONAP,  and  the  sole  purpose  of  CONAP  was  designed  to  increase 
the  utilization  rate  of  the  GI  Bill. 

The  programs  funded  by  VEOP  do  make  a  difference.  During  Op* 
eration  Desert  Storm,  the  veterans  coordinators  assisted  veterans 
and  Reserve  and  National  Guard  members  who  had  to  drop  out  of 
school  to  enter  active  duty.  This  assistance  included  everything 
from  being  the  single  point  for  information  on  withdrawals,  grades, 
refunds,  to  establishing  support  groups  for  friends  and  family. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over  and  these  students  are  returning,  veter- 
an coordinators  are  working  on  their  behalf  to  resolve  grade  and 
other  admission,  academic,  and  financial  problems.  I  would  suggest 
that  as  we  get  further  and  further  into  the  return  of  these  veter- 
ans, we  are  going  to  find  out  that  they,  too,  suffer  from  many  of 
the  same  problems  that  the  Vietnam  veterans  suffered  from. 

In  conclusion,  the  VEOP  program  is  maturing  past  the  Vietnam 
era  in  which  it  was  conceived.  There  is  a  need  to  continue  the  pro- 

§*am  but  at  a  higher  funding  level  that  is  seen  in  today's  budget, 
owever,  the  VEOP  program,  even  at  its  present  funding  level, 
provides  an  incentive  and  a  statement  of  Federal  concern  which 
encourages  colleges  and  universities  to  maintain  visible  offices  of 
veterans  affairs. 

A  new  generation  of  veterans  have  arrived  on  campus,  but  they 
still  require  one-on-one,  up-front  counseling  and  support  during 
their  academic  careers.  The  VEOP  program  needs  to  be  maintained 
to  assist  these  new  veterans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  today. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ronald  Atwell  follows:] 
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Statement  before  the 
US  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
Subcomnitt.ee  on  Postsecondary  Education 


REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 

June  18,  1991 


SUBMITTED  BY 
Mr.  Ronald  H.  Atwell 
President 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  VETERANS 1  PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATORS 

c/o  University  of  Central  Florida 
P.O.   Box  25000 
Orlando,  Florida 

(407)  823-2707 
(407)   823-2969   ( FAX ) 
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Tht  National  Aaaociation  of  Veterana  Prograa 
Adminiatratora  ia  an  organisation  repreaenting  over  500 
inatitutlona  of  hither  learning  froa  throughout  our  country. 
Meaber  inatitutiona  are  aaong  those  which  currently  aerve 
veterana  and  their  dependents  using  educational  benefita 
under  the  aany  US  Department  of  Veterana  Affaire  (VA) 
progrsaa.     (See  attachaent  A) 

US  Department  of  Veterana  Affaire  projectiona  reveel 
that  the  nuaber  of  treineee  under  the  various  Cheptere  of  the 
GI  Bill  ia  expected  to  cliab  froa  the  442,000  individuele  in 
training  during  1967  to  aore  than  535,000  in  1990.  Thie 
represents  en  increeee  of  21X  over  1987. 
Deaart  Star*  and  Projected 
gtAUfciiaai  in  force 

Further  projectiona  have  been  aade  by  the  Department  of 
Defenae  which  euggeat  tbe  releeee  of  an  additional  100,000 
troopa  per  year  over  the  next  five  years.  Statiatica 
indicate  that  veterana  are  aoat  likely  to  enter  an 
educational  prograa  within  two  year*  froa  the  date  of  their 
releaae.     The  recent  Deaert  Stora  activitiea  have  aade 
veterana  of  aany  of  our  reaerviata.     The  VIOP  program  ia 
needed  today! 

We  heve  ell  listened  to  the  commerciala  which  tell  our 
young  people  to  Hbe  all  that  they  can  be"  and  we  oee  the 
youthful  collegiate*  uaing  their  GI  Bill  benefita  on  TV.  Aa 
a  nrtion,   we  have  legislated,   proaoted  and  aold  thia  prograa 
to  the  half  a  million  user*  of  the  Gt  Bills.     Our  nation  haa 
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a  apecific  reaponaibility  to  help  theat  individual*  to 
actually  enter  training  and  realize  the  education  that  we 
have  promiaed  them. 
Hi«torv  of   tha  VCIP/VEOP 
Prorram* 

The  Veterana  Coat  of   Instruction  Payments  (VCIP)  Program 
was  conceived  to  address  the  needs  of  returning  Vietnam  and 
Vietnam- era  veterans.     Veterans  needed  assistance  in  entering 
an  educational  setting,   in  securing  their  often  delayed 
benefits   from  the  Veterans  Administration  and  to  atart  and 
continue  the  use  of  their  educitional  benefits.     The  VCIP 
program  waa  desinged  to  focus  on  the  needs  of  disabled 
veterans.     The  program  based  its  paymenta  on  the  nubmer  of 
veterans  who  were  receving  GI  Bill  payments  and  it   allowed  an 
additional  amount  for  those  who  were  disabled  -  recognizing 
that  they  may  need  special   aasistance  to  assure  that  they 
were  allowed  equal  access.     The  program  was  historically 
underfunded,  but  still  had  a  dramatic  impact  on  the 
availabiltiy  of  on-campus  programs. 

The  VCIP  program  evolved  into  the  Veterans  Education 
Outreach  Program  (VEOP).     Payment   for  this  program  ia  based 
on  the  number  of  honorably  discharged  veterans  enrolled  at 
participating  institutions.     A  higher  allowance  is  paid  for 
disabled   veterans,    and  an  even  higter  rate  was  allowed  for 
veterans  training  under  Chapter  34  or  Chapter  31. 
Unfortunately,    the  concept  of  an  'additional   allowance"  for 
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disabled  veteran*  waa  loat  due  to  the  language  of  the 
legislation  which  eatablished  the  VEOP. 
DISAPPOIHTIHG  RATE  OF  USAfiE  OF 
GI  BILLS 

The  GI  Bill  has  a  40  year  history  of  excellence.  Today, 
the  Montgomery  GI  Bill   is  an  incentive   for  young  people  to 
aerve  in  the   arte     forces,   and  the   Army  boasts   that  over  90% 
of  the  enlistejs  participate  in  the  program.     However,   of  the 
people  who  are  now  eligible   to  use  this  program,   it  is 
acknowledged  that  the  usage  rates   for  these  benefits  are  a 
disappointment.     There  is  a  major   thrust  today  to  encourage 
the  concurrent  application  for  college  with  enlistment  in  the 
Army  to  improve  the  rate  of  GI  Bill  utilization. 

The  VCIP  and  the  VEOP  programs  have  served  and  continue 
to  serve   their  purpose,   but  the  lag  in  usage  speaks  to  the 
fact  that  the  work  of  outreach  is   far  from  complete.     The  GI 
Bills  have  been  credited  with  returning  up  to   10  times  the 
investment  made  by  the  public  in  these  programs  in  additional 
tax  revenues  generated  by  those  who  benefited   by  the  GI 
Bills.     It  has  repeatedly  been  credited  with  being  one  of  our 
nation's  best  investments.     The  return  on  that  investment  can 
only  be  realized  if  the  program  is  used. 

The  military's  projected  reduction  in  force  coupled  with 
the  needs  of   the  soldiers  returning   from  the  Persian  Gulf  War 
speak  to   the  need  to  continue  and  upgrade   the   current  VEOP 
program . 
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Education  EfcftMiMd  for  MtHonil 
ttaadinaaa 

Our  young  veterans  have  taken  several  years  out  of  their 
lives  to  atand  ready  to  defend  our  country.     We  are  proud  of 
our  eoldiere  who  aerved  in  the  recent  war  in  the  Peraian  Gulf 
aa  well  aa  all  those  who  stood  ready  to  aerve  both  before  and 
during  that  conflict.     As  our  talented  young  people  stand 
ready  to  aerve,   the  time  that  they  lose  is  a  time  when  their 
peera  have  continued  in  school,   and  in  that  arena,  their 
colleagues  have  forged  ahead. 

During  that  sate  time,  educational  inatitutiona  have 
"enhanced"  their  entrance  requi resents .     The  Veterans 
Education  Outresch  Program  ia  a  public  policy  which  ia 
designed  to  aaaiat  veterana  in  recovering  from  the 
disadvantages  which  were  isposed  on  then  by  virtue  of  their 
service  to  our  country.     The  VEOP  program  is  needed  to  help 
reatore  veterana  to  eligibility  for  entrance  to  and  aucceaa 
in  higher  education. 
Small  Federal  Inveatment  Y«ilda 
Larae   Program  Beturn* 

The  VEOP  program  is  a  very  small  inveatment  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  government  for  which  we  receive  a  very  large 
return.     institutions  have  responded  in  a  positive  and 
affirmative  way  despite  of  the  low  level  of  funding.  Funds 
are  used  for  training  of  staff  and  to  provide  specific 
services  to  veterans.     The  average  grant  is  about  96,000  to 
the  approximately  500  participating  institutions.     For  that 
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saall  investment  of  $2.83  million,   the  ins'.i  tutions  provide  a  * 
visible  Office  of  Veterans  Affairs  staffed  by  a  knowledgable 
veterans  coordinator.     Usually,   the  veterans  certification 
function,  outreach  and  retention  is  provided  through  this 
office.     The  small  grants   under  this  pt ogram*  provide  a  large 
incentive  to  retain  the  expertise  of  a  veterans  coordinator. 

Why  is  this  expertise  needed  on  campus?     The  US 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  has  bten  struggling   for  many 
years  with  an  overpayment  problem.     Properly  trained  and 
dedicated  certifying  officials  are  the   first  line  of  defense 
in  minimizing  overpayments.     The  same  holds  true  for  the 
prevention  of  school  liability.     The  VA  holds  institutions 
liable  for  overpayments  which  are  received  b/  students  when 
untimely  or  inaccurate  certification  play-  a  role,  Th* 
presence  of  a  knowledgable  certifying  official  minimizes  this 
problem . 

The  VEOP  program  encourages  outreach  and  counseling  for 
those  training  under  veterans  programs  and  helps  students  to 
deal  wit)    the  bureaucracies  which  play  a  role  in  their 
receipt  of  VA  educational   benefits.     Today's  veteran  must 
comply  with  the  policies  of  the  Department  of  Defense,   the  US 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  and  the  Educational 
institution  itself.     When  the  DoD  and   the  VA  began 
im* lemenlation  of  the  Reservists  GI  Bill,    college  veterans 
programs  responded  in  direct  support  for  the  DoD's  Chapter 
106  program.     There  were   many  implementation  problems,  and 
the  offices  which  are  funded  by  VEOP  grants  served  as  a  point 
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of  focua  for  all  these  atudenta  -  even  though  the  VEOP 
funding  formula  doea  not  presently  include  this  segment  in 
ita  program  counta. 
VA  Iducstlon  -  A  Complex  Svatei 

The  rulea  and  regulationa  of  Title  3fi  which  relate  to 
the  Veterana  Educational  programa  are  extremely  complex  and 
reatrictive.     To  insure  correct  adml niat r at  ion  of  theae 
benefita,  it  la  imperative  that  qualified  coordinatora  are 
retained  and  trained.     The  VEOP  program  has  aerved  as  an 
incentive  for  this  process  at  over  500  1 na t 1 t u t 1 ona . 
The  Mandate   for  "Upfront" 
Counseling 

It  was  recognized  by  the  Commission  to  Aaaeaa  Veterana 
Ad*  .nistration  Policy  (PL  99-576),   and  then  by  the  Congreaa 
in  aeveral  pieces  of  legislation,  that  ae rv i cemembers  and 
veterans  required  specific  counseling  regarding  their 
educational  benefits  and  responsibilities .     The  Commission 
visualized  "one-on-one"  counseling  for  the  student  aa  they 
entered  training.     Congress  imposed  and  unspecified 
counseling  requirement.     The  US  Department  of  Veterana 
Affairs  responded  with  pamphlets  and  an  annual  letter  of 
responsibility.     The  Department  of  Defense  responded  with  sn 
enhsncement  to  their  outbrief ings .     The  fact  still  remains 
that  these  students  still   require  what  the  Commission 
recommended,   one-on-one  counseling  regarding  their  VA 
benefits  and  their  special  requirements  in  an  educational 
setting.    *The  Campus  based  VEOP  programs  provide     ills  type  of 
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service  to  those  students.     The  VEOP   funded  cffice  can 
provide  visible  and  viable  service  at  convenient  times  and 
places  for  students.     The  campus  VEOP  office  ia  in  the  best 
position  possible  to  help  students  understand  their 
responsibility  to  the  DoD ,   the  VA  and  the  educational 
institution  -  all  participating  in  a  partnerahip. 
A  Demonstration  of   the  Federal 
Committment 

Visible  snd  visble  Offices  of  Veterans  Affairs  would 
disappear   from  csmpuses  without  the  incentive  provided  by 
VEOP  or  a  similar  program.     The  involvement  of  the  federal 
government  tails  the  institution  that  this  is  s  national 
priority  -  this  is  important.     Without  this  mesaage,  it  is 
likely  that  qualified  coordinators  would  be  moved  to  other 
programs,   and  that  veterans  affrirs  would  be  reduced  to  a 
simple  certi f icstion  function. 
Vat   A  Duplication  Of  Services 

The  VEOP  does  not  duplicate  other  federal  efforts,  VEOP 
is  specifically  directed  to  the  needs  of   veterans  in  an 
education  setting.     These  needs  center  around  awareness  of  VA 
program*,   assistance  in  re-entering  the  educational 
environment  and  assistant   in  starting  and  keeping  VA 
benefita  running.     The  VA  has  specifically  stated  that  they 
will  not  do  outreach  in  education  programa.     ihe  VA  cannot 
certify  attendance   for  schools,   they  are  not  designed  to  work 
on  problem  resolution  with  the  DoD,   they  are  not  near  enough 
to  the  students  to  work  on  debt  avoidance  and  debt 
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prevention.     Given  the  complexity  of  laws  and  agencies 
relating  to   VA  benefits  payments,    they  are  not  in  a  position 
to  "tie  it   all  together". 

Veterans  need  a  distinct  program.     Unlike  any  of  the 
preceding  GI  Bills,   students  served  by  today's  veterans 
programs  must  work  with  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  and  the   Institution  of  Higher 
Learning.     Certification  and  the  program  approval  process  are 
complex.     The  requirements  of  all  three  bureaucracies  must  be 
met  to  insure  the  benefit  payments  that  were  promised  to 
them.     Often>   the  missions  of  these  three  segments  are  in 
conflict . 

Because   of   their  military  experience,    this  group 
self -identi f ies   -  they  are   VETERANS.     It  is  difficult  to  have 
them  identify  themselves  as  "Re-entry"  or  "displaced"  and  to 
receive  services   from  these  programs. 

Unlike   other  students,   veterans  are  keenly  aware  that 
they  are  ENTITLED  to   an  earned  benefit.     They  made  an 
investment   in  the  GI   Bill  with  direct  payments  or  pay 
reductions.      They  realize   that   it   is  not   financial   aid   -  they 
won*     take  no  for  an  answer  and  tend  to  be  outspoken.  A 
viable   veterans  program  helps  to  r«duce   incidents  of 
misplaced  hostilities. 
The  Role  of    the   Department  of 
Education 

The  Department  of   Education  is  the   right  place   for  this 
urogram.     The  US   Department  of   Veterans  Affairs  has  made  it 
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clear   that  it  intends  to  not  do  outreach,   citing  that  it  it 
already  over-burdened.     To  place  the  program  under  their 
direction  would  be  incestuous.     It  must  be  placed  outside  of 
the  control  of  the  VA  because  of  the  temptation  to  decrease 
"outreach"  to  save  program  dollars.     By  keeping  this  program 
in  the  Department  of  Education,   a  balance  if.  created  which 
prevents  this  problem. 
The   ImPaet  of  th»  VEOP  Protram 

The  Veterans  Fducation  Outreach  Program  makes  a 
difference.     At  institutions  across  the  country,   there  are 
many  cases  where  students  could  not  have  entered  and 
continued  training  without  the  intervention  of  the  VEOP 
office  . 

One  California  Vietnam  veteran,   suffering   from  Post 
Traumatic  Stress  Disorder  had  worked  on  Y  is  degree  off  and  on 
for  over  5  years.     He  was  two  classes  aho-t  of  graduation. 
He  was  having  great  difficulty  facing  those  last  two  classes. 
The  coordinator  and  a  VA  work-study  staff  member  literally 
held  his  hand,   helped  to   adjust  course  requirements  to  meet 
his  needs,   and  gave  him  a  safe  haven  on  campus.  He 
graduated,    then  went  on  to  complete  a  Masters  Degree  program 
and  has  become  very  active  in  the  community. 

Yet  another  veteran  was  discharged  early  with  a  medical 
disability.     She  was  not  eligible  for  benefits  though  she  had 
her  pay  reduced   for   the  Montgomery  GI  Bill.     The  VEOP 
program  director  brought   this  inequity  to   the  attention  of 
the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee,   and  legislation  was 
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patted  which  Allowed  veterans  benefits  equal  to  the  nunber  of 
months  served.     Then,  with  the  coordination  of  assistance 
froa  the  County  Veterans  Service  Office,   the   veteran  received 
a  disability  rating    fro*  the  VA  and  now  is  training  under  the 
VA's  vocational   rehabilition  program,     She  has  indicated  aany 
tines  that  she   thought  that  she  had  no  eligibility  for  any  VA 
prograas .     Because  .of  the   veterans  prograa  funded  by  VEOP, 
she  is  able  to  pursue  a  degree  and  becoae  a  contributing 
aeaber  of   our  society. 

Another  conion  situation  would  be  admissions 
requirements  passing  by  the  serviceaeaber  while  they  are  on 
active  duty.     The  Veterans  Affairs  prograa  can  help  these 
individuals  access  exceptional  adaission  prograas  or  specific 
reae di at io n  • 

Theae  types  of  stories  are  generated  daily  in  our 
veterans  offices.     When  aultiplied  by  the  nuaber  of 
participating  institutions,  it  becoae s  very  clear  that  the 
VEOP  prograas  have  a  significant  iapact  on  the  lives  of 
veteran  students  throughout  the  country. 


The  VEOP  prograa  continues  to  be  effective  and 
aeaningful.   Eaphasis  needs  to  be  placed  on  its  transition 
froa  being  a  program  that   served  Vietnaa  era  veterans,   to  a 
prograa  which  serves  all  persons  who  are  potential  users  of 
any  of  the  GI  Bills.     The  need  still  exists  to  infora 
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veteran*  of  their  benefits,   Sive  student*  access  to 
one-on-one  educational  counseling  and  to  assist  our  veterans 
in  the  effective   use  of  these  meaningful  benefits. 
Salification  of  thf  Counting 

When  the  VCIP  program  was  transformed   into  VEOP,   it  was 
thought  that  counting  honorably  discharged   veterans  would  be 
a  simple,   effective  means   of  gauging  program  size  for  the 
grant  distribution  process.      In   fact,    it  has  been  difficult 
and  cumbersome.      It  is  often  difficult   to  obtain  discharge 
documents,   there   has  been  confusion  on  what  is  required  to  be 
auditable  and  it   is  a  count  which  is  not  usually  maintained 
by  the  institution. 

One  option  would  be  to  count  the  number  of  students 
presently  using  VA  educational   benefits.     This  count  would 
more  accurately  reflect  the  number  of   students  directly 
served   at  an  educational   institution.     Because  of  its 
simplicity,   it  would  be  highly  auditable.     This  is  a 
statistic  which  educational   institutions  already  use  and 
would  not  require   an  additional  counting  process. 

Since  the  program  has  never  been  fully  funded  -  the 
funding  formula  is  a  relative  number.  Because  VEOP  is  an 
outreach  program,  we  must  continue  to  recognize  that  the 
actual  nubmer  of  veterans  served  is  much  higher  than  the 
number  of  students  actually  enrolled  in  the  institution. 
Counting  GI  Bill  recipients  is  equally  valid  to  counting 
honorably  discharged   veterans.     Consideration  could   also  be 
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given  to  aupporting  aervicea  for  our  atanding  reservists  and 
.ptrhapa  to  tht  children  of  deccaaed  and  diaabled  veterana, 
making  the  program  conaiatant  with  the  VA'a  Title  36 
prog r aaa . 

A  Maw  AftBrftieh   -  ConAP 

Realising  that  enhanced  uaage  of  the  GI  Bill  will  occur 
if  military  enliateea  have  a  concrete  plan  to  attend  college 
upon  their  releaae  froi  active  duty,  the  Servicemen'a 
Opportunity  College  has  unveiled  the  Concurrent  Adaiaaiona 
Program.     Thia  program  encourages  participating  inatitutiona 
to  "admit"  students  to  college  aa  they  enlist  for  militsry 
service.     The  institution  must  then  msintsin  outresch 
contscts  with  these  students  and  provide  adviaing  snd 
counseling  during  their  militsry  service.     This  pieces  sn 
sdditionsl  financial  burden  on  the  educstionsl  institution 
for  which  no   funding  is  available,     The  VEOP  program  could  be 
modified  to  allow  this  type  of  service  to  sctive  duty 
serviceaeaber s .     Present  law  allows  only  service  to  vetersns. 
Funding  Levt^i 

We  have  experienced  deterioration  in  all  of  the 
Department  of  Education  programs  which  were  designed  to  serve 
vetersns.     We,   as  veteran  service  providers  are   faced  with  a 
situation  which  is  somewhat  analogous  in  time  to  a  period 
immediately  following  the  Veitnaa  War.     The  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  has  conservatively  projected  that  350,000 
veterans  will  receive  training  under  the  Gl  Bill  in  1991  and 
that  the  nuaber  will   rise   to  over  600,000  by  1996. 
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Educational  institutions  have  downscaled  their  programs 
because  of  the  low  nuiberi  of  trainees.     If  the  VA's 
projections  are  correct,   we   are  sadly  unprepared  to  aeet  the 
educational  and  career  needs  of  our  nation's  veterans  in  the 
next  decade.     Strong  consideration  should  be  given  to  funding 
the  VEOP  program  at.  a  higher  rate. 

CONCLUSION 

The  VEOP  program  is  maturing  past  the  Vietnam  era  in 
which   it  was  conceived.     There   is  a  need   to  continue  the 
program   but  at  a  higher  level  than  is  seen  in  today's 
budget.     The  VEOP  program,   even  at  it's  present  level  of 
funding,   provides  an  incentive  and  a  statement  of  federal 
concern  which  encourages  participating  colleges  and 
universities  to  maintain  visible  Offices  of  Veterans  Affairs. 
It  is  likely  that   without  this  support,    these  programs  and 
their   expertise  would  vanish. 

A  new  era  of   veterans  have  arrived   on  campus.  They 
still   require  one-on-one,   upfront  counseling.     The  VEOP 
program  needs  to  be   updated  to  address  their   specific  needs. 
Charging  these  programs  with  assistance   to  active  duty 
personnel   is  an  important  step. 

Streamlining   the  counting  process   to  count  GI  Bill 
recipients   under   all   the  Title  38   programs  as  the   basis  of 
fund  distribution  would   reduce  campus  workloads. 

NAVPA  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  present  these 
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views  before  this  coMittee,     Our  organization  would  be 
pleast  to  provide  this  conaittee  with  any  additional 
information  which  may  be  rquested. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Well,  we  have  poor  Mr.  Childere  delivering  the 
administration's  message  again.  He  has  delivered  several  messages 
and  survived,  so  he  has  proved  that  we  are  not  like  the  ancient 
G  reeks. 

We  do  it  in  reverse.  Mr.  Atwell,  he  wants  to  abolish  your  pro- 
gram. What  do  you  say  to  the  reasons  the  administration  gives  in 
its  statement  for  abolishing  your  program? 

Mr.  Atwell.  I  have  not  seen  the  formal  recommendations  in 
writing,  so  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity,  but  my  understanding 
is  that  they  feel  that  

Chairman  Ford.  Hold  it.  Mr.  Childers,  can  you  tell  him  quickly 
what  the  rationale  for  abolishing  the  program  is? 

Mr.  Childers.  It  is  a  small  program.  There  are  other  larger  pro- 
grams that  provide  similar  type  services:  the  Student  Support  Serv- 
ices programs  on  over  700  campuses,  the  Veterans  Department 
itself  provides  programs  and  services,  the  military  branches  them- 
selves provide  exit  counseling  and  make  sure  that  outgoing  veter- 
ans are  aware  of  educational  opportunities  and  the  uses  to  which 
they  can  put  their  funds.  . 

It  is  a  question  of  our  goals  are  the  same,  but  the  thought  is 
there  are  better  ways  to  do  it. 

Chairman  Ford.  Now,  Mr.  Atwell. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Childers. 

Mr.  Atwell.  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  what  my  comment  was 
before.  The  VA— Congress  has  recognized  the  need  for  counseling. 
There  are  programs  that  have  been  established  by  the  military 
with  the  Department  of  Labor  

Chairman  Ford.  Just  a  moment.  The  Veterans  Committee  has 
recognized— I  want  to  make  it  clear,  as  a  GI  Bill  college  student,  I 
have  no  prejudice  against  veterans  programs.  I  am  very  grateful 
for  them.  But  they  are  veterans  programs.  There  was  a  reason  at 
the  time  that  we  enacted  this  little  program  that  you  are  now  in- 
volved in.  It  was  that  we  were  having  a  terrible  time  convincing 
the  body  politic  around  here  that  we  should  provide  Vietnam  veter- 
ans anything  close  to  the  kind  of  opportunities  that  we  had  from 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War. 

The  public  and  the  body  politic  was  unwilling  to  treat  Vietnam 
veterans  the  same  as  we  were  treated.  And  we  had  other  student 
aid  programs.  We  said  if  they  are  going  to  have  to  get  out  there 
and  compete  with  everybody  who  didn't  have  their  life  interrupted 
by  going  to  Vietnam,  we  ought  to  give  them  some  extra  help.  And 
really  what  we  were  trying  to  help  them  get  was  not  veterans  edu- 
cational programs,  was  it? 

Mr.  Atwell.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Ford.  It  was  the  same  kind  of  education  programs 
that  TRIO  is  trying  to  find  for  their  people.  We  have  just  created  a 
new  category  of  people  who  ought  to  be  helped  to  get  the  other  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  meantime,  since  the  all-volunteer  armed  forces,  we  are 
giving  out  contracts  for  education  benefits  like  they  are  going  out 
of  style  as  incentives  for  people  to  enlist,  as  incentives  for  people  to 
stay  in.  We  even  make  contracts  to  educate  their  children  in  the 
event  they  already  have  their  own  educational  goals  attained.  And 
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we  have  all  these  other  things  that  have  happened  in  the  mean- 
time. 

Now,  how  do  we  quarrel  with  the  administration  when  we  say 
that  its  reason  for  being  no  longer  exists? 
Mr.  Atwell.  Mr.  Ford,  I  

Chairman  Ford.  You  just  mentioned,  for  example,  what  a  won- 
derful opportunity  was  presented  to  your  people  to  work  with  the 
reservists  returning  from  Desert  Storm.  Where  in  the  world  did 
you  get  a  commission  from  us  to  fool  with  Desert  Storm?  Now,  this 
is  no  disrespect  to  anybody  in  Desert  Storm,  but  there  is  an  already 
existing  structure  to  take  care  of  their  problems,  both  because  they 
are  veterans  and  also  because  they  continue  to  be  reservists  or 
guardsmen  when  they  come  back. 

Why  would  you  be  over  there  meddling  in  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration and  the  military's  backyard  with  this  program  which  was 
designed  to  make  sure  that  before  their  benefits  finally  came  into 
being  Vietnam  veterans  would  get  something?  This  happened  to  be 
one  of  the  committees  that  thought  that  Vietnam  veterans  should 
be  treated  like  other  veterans.  Now,  everybody  will  tell  you  today 
that  that  was  common  in  this  town,  but  everybody  who  was  in 
town  in  the  1960s  knows  it  wasn't  common. 

Nobody  liked  the  way  they  were  fighting  their  war.  They  didn't 
fight  it  the  way  we  fought  our  war,  and  "To  hell  with  them,"  was 
the  attitude.  And  we  created  some  of  these  things  because  it  was 
the  only  place  they  could  get  a  sympathetic  hearing.  Now,  if  it  was 
more  money,  I  would  really  get  upset,  but  it  is  only  a  thimble  full 
of  money  that  is  keeping  this  going. 

But  I  am  going  to  be  disagreeing  with  the  administration  enough 
this  year;  I  have  real  difficulty  answering  their  criticism  of  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  program  that  has  no  visible  evidence  of  need.  Can 
you  give  me  one? 

Mr.  Atwell.  Well,  Mr.  Ford,  I'd  like  to,  but,  apparently,  my  view 
on  

Chairman  Ford.  Am  I  wrong  in  suggesting  that  you  were  never 
intended  to  be  ladling  out  veterans  benefits  as  such? 

Mr.  Atwell.  No.  It  is  just  that  the  two  go  hand  in  hand.  When 
we  talk  about  retention  and  keeping  a  veteran  in  school,  I  think 
financial  aid,  that  part  of  it,  is  an  important  aspect  of  it.  Obviously, 
if  the  person  is  not  receiving  their  education  benefits,  that  is  a  con- 
cern of  the  veterans  office  just  as  if  the  person  needs  counseling 
for  

Chairman  Ford.  Ah.  When  I  went  in  the  service,  there  was  no  GI 
Bill.  While  I  was  in  the  service,  Congress  passed  something  that  got 
to  be  known  as  the  GI  Bill  But  when  a  young  person  in  my  district 
goes  into  the  service  now,  they  sign  a  contract  in  advance  with  the 
military  for  education  benefits.  They  don't  go  in  and  then  have  a 
program  occur  while  they  were  absent  that  they  have  got  tc  be  told 
about  and  coaxed.  That's  a  part  of  the  quid  pro  quo  for  them  put- 
ting their  body  on  the  line. 

Now,  how  do  you  fit  into  that  kind  of  a  veterans  benefit?  What 
do  we  need  your— I'm  not  picking  on  you  individually— what  do  we 
need  this  program  for  at  this  point? 

Mr.  Atwell.  Well,  the  outreach  is  the  mcgor  issue  that  we  are 
most  concerned  with,  the  lack  of  usage.  We  don't  know  why  the 
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people  are  not  using  the  benefits,  but  we  know  that  they  are  not, 
and  we  are  concerned  that  

Chairman  Ford.  The  lack  of  usage  of  what  benefits? 

Mr.  Atwell.  The  education  benefits. 

Chairman  Ford.  Well,  that's  not  your  job.  You  were  supposed  to 
get  out  there  and  help  a  group  of  people  who  weren  t  being  affect- 
ed. Now  you  are  spending  your  time  with  people  who  have  contrac- 
tual obligations  going  in  that  spell  out  what  their  benefits  and 
rights  are.  And  I  think  I'm  just  going  to  have  to  look  more  sympa- 
thetically at  the  administration.  I  need  something  to  give  them 
anyhow,  arid  maybe  your  program  is  the  thing. 

But  I  will  give  you  all  the  time  you  want  to  tell  the  committee 
why  we  need  this  program,  consistent  with  its  reason  for  being. 

I  promised  at  the  very  beginning  of  this  reauthorization  that  I 
would  not  fight  for  anything  just  because  I  helped  to  write  it,  and 
we  have  been  doing  it  that  way.  And  bigger  programs  than  yours, 
if  we  are  going  to  be  consistent  and  intellectually  honest  about 
that,  are  going  to  bite  the  dust.  But  I  want  every  program  that  the 
administration  tells  us  we  don't  need  to  justify  themselves.  t 

Now,  Mr.  Hynes,  you  tell  me  how  you  respond  to  Mr.  Childers 
message  about  abolishing  SSIG. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  noted  the  three  points 
that  were  presented  this  morning,  and  the  first  two  I  believe  are 
equally  valid  as  arguments  for  continuing  the  SSIG  program.  The 
first  one  that  was  mentioned  is  that  when  the  program  was  estab- 
lished, SSIG  was  established,  only  a  few  States  had  programs,  and 
now  every  State  and  six  of  the  territories  have  student  financial 
aid  programs. 

That  is  a  testimony  to  the  success  of  the  SSIG  program,  and  we 
believe  that  it  continues  to  be  a  continuing  incentive.  It  was  not  a 
one-time  incentive.  There  is  no  mention  of  seed  money  being  pro- 
vided for  States  to  establish  a  program.  It's  an  ongoing  incentive. 

The  second  item  that  was  mentioned  was  that  States  now  so 
much  overmatch  the  SSIG  contribution.  That  is  true  with  many 
States  but  not  all  States.  Some  States  are  matched  at  50/50,  and  in 
some  of  those  States  we  believe  that  the  programs  are  likely  to  fold 
completely.  Not  only  would  those  students  lose  the  50  percent  ot 
the  funding  provided  through  SSIG,  but  it  is  likely  that  the  50  per- 
cent provided  by  the  States  would  fold  and  we  would  be  back  with 
fewer  programs  and  some  States  not  having  student  financial  aid 

The  third  comment  was  that  SSIG  has  achieved  its  purpose.  It 
has  achieved  a  purpose,  and  the  purpose  was  to  establish  programs 
in  each  State,  and  it  continues  to  do  that  each  year  and  provides 
its  purpose,  provides  grants  students  each  year  that  students  re- 
ceive grants  through  the  SSIG  program.  . 

It  is  a  continuing  incentive,  in  our  view,  and  its  elimination  now 
would  eliminate  grants  to  students,  $63  million.  There  are  260,000 
students  whose  grants  are  partially  funded  by  SSIG,  not  all  would 
lose  their  grants,  many  would.  Certainly,  many  more  students 
would  lose  partial  grants.  ,      ^      ,  ,  ,  .. 

Chairman  Ford.  I  found  the  reasoning  of  the  administration  very 
interesting  but  not  very  persuasive  on  this  one.  There  is  a  parallel. 
When  we  reauthorized  vocational  education  the  last  time,  the 
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people  at  OMB,  who  obviously  aie  behind  these  proposals,  even  the 
°?e  Et^ckinf, nis  P1"0^8"1'  said*  since  the  amount  of  money  that 
the  Federal  Government  provides  for  vocational  education  repre- 
sents such  a  small  percentage  of  the  total,  we  can  abolish  Federal 
funding  for  vocational  education.  It  will  have  no  effect. 

People  from  all  over  the  country  came  in  and  told  us  that  this, 
the  oldest,  continuous  game  in  town  of  Federal  encouragement  for 
States  to  make  a  greater  effort  in  vocational  education  was  abso- 
lutely essential.  Even  though  it  was  only  providing  7  percent  of  the 
total  dollars,  if  you  pulled  it  out,  the  State  money  was  going  to 
wither  away  too. 

Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Hynes— you  are  New  York  State? 

Mr.  Hynes.  Yes,  I  am. 

Chairman  Fox©.  How  much  does  New  York  get  from  the  Federal 
Government  under  this  program? 

Mr.  Hynes.  This  year  it  will  be  just  over  $5  million. 

Chairman  Ford.  Doesn't  that  mean  that  the  New  York  budget 
people  recognize  going  in  that  there  is  $5  million  that  they  have  to 
spend  or  they  are  going  to  lose  it? 

Mr.  Hynes.  Each  year  I  make  a  presentation,  and  it  is  specifical- 
ly written  in  our  presentation  to  the  legislature  and  the  Governor 
regarding  our  estimate  of  what  we  will  receive  under  the  SSIG  pro- 
gram. Yes,  they  do  recognize  that  we  are  funded  and,  in  addition, 
not  only  that  the  money  must  be  provided  to  match  that,  but  that 
thei  ?  is  a  3  year  maintenance  of  effort. 

New  York  had  a  program  in  existence  when  SSIG  was  estab- 
lished. It  was  very  generously  funded  at  the  time  at  around  $90 
million.  That  serves  as  a  base.  We  have  to  meet  that  effort.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  to  meet  the  3  year  average  for  the  previous  3  years, 
the  average  that  New  York  State  has  provided  to  students,  we 
must  maintain  that  maintenance  of  effort.  And  that  is  also— I  be- 
lieve they  are  fully  aware  of  that  requirement  also. 

Chairman  Ford.  You  are  a  State  that  overmatches  the  Federal 
money? 

Mr.  Hynes.  Yes,  we  do. 

Chairman  Ford.  Would  you  continue  to  overmatch  if  there  was 
no  Federal  money? 

Mr.  Hynes.  We  would  continue  our  State  program.  A  portion  of 
it,  equal  to  the  SSIG  program,  would  either  be  abolished,  there 
would  be  fewer  grants,  cr  all  the  grants  that  are  matched  with  the 
Federal  funds  could  be  reduced.  That  would  be  a  decision  for  the 
legislature,  but  it  has  happened  in  the  past,  and  it  could  happen 
under  this  program  too. 

Chairman  Ford.  You  are  speaking  here  for  a  national  group. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That's  correct. 

Chairman  Ford.  In  how  many  States  is  the  Federal  money  signif- 
icant enough  to  continue  to  be  a  reason  why  they  have  to  appropri- 
ate their  own  money  to  stay  in  the  game? 

Mr.  Hynes.  There  are  about  14  or  15  States,  about  8  of  those,  it 
represents  about  50  percent,  where  over  40  percent  of  their  grant 
money.  Go  there  are  about  8  States  that  could  potentially  lost  the 
entire  grant  program  if  the  Federal  portion  were  withdrawn  and 
the  legislature  no  longer  provided  the  funds  to  meet  that. 
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Chairman  Ford.  How  many  States  do  not  have  an  SSIG  program 
because  they  don't  match  the  Federal  money  that  would  be  avail- 
able to  them? 

Mr.  Hynes.  All  States  have  an  SSIG  program,  all  50.  This  past 
year,  there  was  one  State  that  faced  a  problem  with  coming  up 
with  their  maintenance  of  effort  requirement.  I  understand,  in 
recent  months,  that  that  has  been  resolved.  There  was  another  pro- 
gram, a  year  ago,  where  their  State  situation  seemed  to  require 
that  they  might  not  appropriate  funds,  and  they  faced  a  loss  of 
theirs.  But,  currently,  all  50  States  have  SSIG  programs. 

Chairman  Ford.  Well,  one  of  the  strong  pieces  that  the  adminis- 
tration recommendation  has  in  it  is  the  same  thing  that  I  just  of- 
fered Mr.  Atwell.  I  would  offer  you  the  opportunity  to  tell  the  com- 
mittee why  the  administration  is  wrong  when  they  say  this  pro- 
gram has  served  its  purpose,  and  we  aon't  need  it  anymore,  to 
dwell  specifically  on  what  the  consequences  of  eliminating  the  pro- 
gram might  be  that  are  inimicable  with  the  best  interests  with  the 
postsecondary  education  experiment  supported  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Within  a  reasonable  amount  of  time,  you  can  have  as  much  time 
as  you  want,  but  I  think  you  have  to  answer  that  question.  We 
cannot,  in  good  faith,  say  we  are  going  to  look  at  all  these  pro- 
grams and  then  say  no  every  time  the  administration  tells  us  that 
one  has  served  its  purpose.  They  don't  generally  expect  that  all  of 
these  proposals  are  going  to  be  passed,  because  my  gut  suspicion  is 
that  this  wasn't  written  or  initiated  in  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion; it  was  initiated  in  OMB,  and  OMB  never  saw  a  Federal  educa- 
tion program  they  liked,  no  matter  which  administration  is  in. 

So  that's  where  we  really  have  the  problem. 

Mr.  Mitchem,  you  didn't,  obviously,  have  the  privilege  of  seeing 
the  administration's  proposals  for  this  kind  of  a  block  grant  ap- 
proach to  TRIO  beforehand.  I  wonder  if  we  could  ask  you  and  your 
organization,  on  behalf  of  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  to 
critique  that  proposal  more  specifically. 

I  have  a  little  trouble  with  the  supporting  language  that  says 
what  we  really  want  to  do— it's  familiar  language;  goes  back  to  the 
Nixon  years— what  we  really  want  to  do  is  put  this  money  down 
where  local  judgments  will  be  substituted  for  national  judgments, 
because,  after  all,  they  know  which  part  of  the  population  in  which 
part  of  the  State  needs  the  program  most. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  I  am  talking,  the  Secretary  of  Education  is 
upstairs,  I  am  reliably  informed,  telling  another  subcommittee  of 
this  committee  that  we  need  national  standards,  national  testing, 
and  a  national  direction  to  quality  in  education,  or  we're  never 
going  to  get  there. 

There  is  something  a  little  bit  inconsistent  about  the  upstairs/ 
downstairs  approach  to  what  our  future  education  philosophy 
should  be.  I  know  of  no  group  that  has  a  better  grasp  of  the  histori- 
cal perspectives  and  the  reasons  why  this  program  has  stayed  alive 
and  grown  than  yours,  and  I  would  ask  you  to  give  us  some  re- 
sponse, on  behalf  of  your  organization,  to  the  suggestion  that  this 
program  will  somehow  be  enhanced  by  transferring  the  overall 
policy  to  a  locally-driven  policy;  in  other  words,  a  policy  that  will 
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be  more  responsive  to  the  people  currently  making  the  most  noise 
in  any  given  State. 

That  suggests  how  we  go  to  TRIO  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Mitch  em.  It  sure  does,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Ford.  The  people  who  look  like  me  were  making  the 
most  noise  and  casting  the  most  votes,  and  the  people  who  look  like 
you  weren't.  So  we  had  to  have  TRIO. 

Mr.  Mitghem.  Thank  you.  You  said  it. 

Chairman  Ford.  And  that's  really  what  it  comes  down  to.  We  are 
kind  of  suspicious,  some  of  us,  about  what  happens  if  you  turn  lose 
of  a  national  commitment.  Our  recent  experience  here  with  trying 
to  enact  a  watered  down  civil  rights  bill  makes  some  of  us  a  chary. 
And  I  want  you  and  the  administration  to  be  more  specific  for  the 
members  of  this  committee  before  we  bail  out  on  any  national  com- 
mitment we  have  made  to  poor  or  disadvantaged  people. 

You  remember  all  the  trouble  we  had  when—I'll  blame  both  of 
us,  both  first-generation  college  students  here— came  up  with  this 
concept  of  first  generation.  There  were  people  in  the  civil  rights 
movement  who  said  we  were  trying  to  change  the  rules. 

Mr.  Mitchem.  That's  right. 

Chairman  Ford.  Unt  il  they  began  to  look  at  the  numbers,  and 
they  discovered  what  we  knew,  that  whether  you  are  black  or 
white,  you  are  disadvantaged  if  you  have  nobody  to  tell  you  that 
there  is  a  place  called  "college"  that  you  can  aspire  to.  And  we 
came  up  with  this  concept  of  first-generation;  it  wasn't  easy  to  sell. 
It  seems  to  have  worked  as  a  screening  device — and  they  are  all 
screening  devices. 

So  I  am  not  sure  that  in  every  State  they  would  be  willing  to  do 
first  generation  considerations  or  to  pay  the  same  attention  that 
the  national  program  does.  You  might  add  any  comments  you  have 
as  criticisms  of  the  administration  of  the  program  from  the  admin- 
istration. 

And,  Mr.  Childers,  as  we  follow  up  with  the  administration— 
we're  not  saying,  you  made  your  shot,  now  we're  going  to  shoot  you 
down.  You  can  fire  back  when  we  get  something  from  them,  too. 

Mr.  Mitchem.  We  will  be  happy  to  prepare  a  statement,  an  anal- 
ysis, Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Andrews. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Childers,  in  the  administration's  proposal  to  take,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  four  of  the  TRIO  programs  and  put  them  into  a  block;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Childers.  Yes,  sir,  that's  correct. 

Mr.  Andrews.  What  level  or  authorization  is  the  administration 
recommending  for  the  new  block  grant  program,  and  how  does  that 
compare  to  the  present  level  of  authorization  for  the  four  separate 
TRIO  programs? 

Mr.  Childers.  We  are  proposing  an  increase,  Congressman,  in 
that  consolidated  program  for  next  year,  and  we  would  propose 
that  we  go  to  a  level  of  $253  million  in  these  precollege  outreach 
programs,  from  the  current  level  of  about  $207  million.  In  general, 
the  administration  is  suggesting  an  increase  of  over  $50  million  in 
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the  TRIO  programs,  the  most  of  it  would  be— the  bulk  of  it  would 
be  for  these  precollege  access  programs. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Can  you  estimate  for  us  how  many  more  students 
and  families  would  be  served  by  this  increase? 

Mr.  Childers.  The  best  estimate  is— it's  hard  to  estimate— we  es- 
timate about  the  same  number  of  students. 

Mr.  Andrews.  There  would  be  a  $46  million  increase  but  the 
same  number  of  students? 

Mr.  Childers.  About  400,000  to  500,000  students. 

Mr.  Andrews.  But  you  wouldn't  be  anticipating  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  helped  bv  this? 

Mr.  Childers.  I  really— I  am  fumbling  a  little  bit  here,  Congress- 
nr  n.  I  don't  have  a  hard  estimate  for  you  on  that  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  wouldn't  expect  you  to  have  a  hard  estimate  of 
it,  but  if  the  Department  could,  in  the  future,  provide  us  with  a  es- 
timate, I  think  the  committee  would  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Childers.  We  would  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  Andrews.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question,  it  gets  to  more 
than  just  a  narrow,  technical  point,  there  is  a  track  record  of  the 
service  that  the*e  four  programs  can  provide  and  what  we  can  rea- 
sonably expect  they  will  provide  when  we  put  a  dollar  into  the  pro- 
gram. 

Despite  some  of  the  intuitive  attractiveness  of  the  flexibility 
ideas  behind  block  grant,  one  concern  I  would  have  is,  how  do  we 
know  who  will  be  served  and  how  many  people  will  be  served  by  an 
idea  which  has  no  track  record  and  has  no  history?  Can  I  have  a 
level  of  assurance  or  confidence  that,  by  spending  $46  million 
more,  that  there  will  be  better  quality  of  service  to  more  people, 
and,  if  so,  what  is  the  basis  for  that  confidence? 

Mr.  Childers.  Well,  one  of  the  reasons  for  this,  Congressman,  is 
to  attempt  to  target  funds  to  where  the  really  needy  populations 
are.  The  historical  pattern  of  the  TRIO  grants  in  these  programs  is 
just  that,  an  historical  pattern.  Schools  that  have  been  in  for  a 
number  of  years  have  an  advantage  in  competitions,  and  our 
awards  do  not  very  well  reflect  population  shifts  within  this  coun- 
try. 

For  example,  in  the  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  program, 
we  have  40  of  those  programs  altogether  across  the  country,  three 
of  them  are  in  Georgia,  three  of  them  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Andrews.  How  many  in  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  Childers.  But  in— I  will  certainly  get  you  that  in  just  one 
second. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Payne  and  I  think  that's  a  very  crucial  ques- 
tion, 

Mr.  Childers.  But  just  to  take  another  State  at  random,  Michi- 
gan only  has  one  Educational  Opportunity  Center.  Pennsylvania 
only  has  on*.  New  York  only  has  one.  And  two  very  large  States 
have  none,  Illinois,  and  the  largest  State  of  all,  California.  And 
that  is  just  because,  obviously,  the  populations  there  that  need  as- 
sistance are  there,  but  they  have  trouble  competing. 

It  is  true  in  other  programs,  as  well,  Congressman.  So  one  of  our 
thoughts  about  these  areas  is  to  try  and  figure  out,  working  with  a 
committee,  better  ways  to  distribute  TRIO  funds  to  where  the  dis- 
advantaged, needy  populations  really  are. 
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Mr.  Andrews.  Now,  do  I  understand  that  one  of  the  aspects  of 
this  proposal  is  that  the  State  by  State  allocation  of  the  block  grant 
would  be  tracked  on  the  Chapter  1  funding,  so  that  if  a  State  has  3 
percent  of  the  Chapter  1  students  in  the  country,  it  would  get  3 
percent  of  the  TRIO  money? 

Mr.  Childers.  Yes,  the  funds  would  be  calculated  on  the  same 
basis  as  funds  are  calculated  for  distribution  under  Chapter  1; 
that's  correct. 

Mr.  Andrews.  What  is  the  present  experience?  Is  there  a  signifi- 
cant disparity  between  the  location  of  Chapter  1  funds  and  the  allo- 
cation of  TRIO  money?  I  mean,  the  model  suggests  that  you  are 
correcting  a  present  maldistribution.  Is  there  such  a  maldistribu- 
tion? 

Mr.  Childers.  I  think  the  TRIO  programs  have— the  way  they 
distribute  funds  bears  no  necessary  relationship  at  all  to  the 
number  of  disadvantaged  students  that  are  there  to  be  served,  as 
my  little  example  on  EOCs  was  attempting  to  illustrate. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Right.  I  understand  that  wiey  would  bear  no  nec- 
essary relationship,  but  do  they  bear  an  actual  relationship?  What 
is  the  present  experience?  Because  it  seems  to  me  one  of  the  core 
points  of  your  argument  is  that  the  present  system  does  not  ade- 
quately target  TRIO  funds.  Well,  if  we  aiv  going  to  use  Chapter  1 
allocation  as  a  test  of  that  argument,  does  it  or  doesn't  it  at 
present? 

Mr.  Childers.  Well,  I  am  not  any  expert  on  Chapter  1,  which  is 
beyond  my  experience  and  work  in  the  Department,  but  it  does  at- 
tempt to  provide  funds  on  the  basis  of  the  population  in  that  area. 
The  TRIO  programs,  Congressman,  basically  respond  to  a  grantee's 
proposal  to  provide  services  to  a  group  of  people  in  the  area,  but  it 
many  not  bear  any  real  relationship  to  the  overall  needs  of  the 
State  or  the  locality. 

Chairman  Ford.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  Andrews.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Ford.  The  Chapter  1  formula  doesn't  figure  out  how 
much  money  Michigan  gets  and  how  much  Illinois  gets.  It  figures 
out  how  much  the  respective  counties  within  each  State  get  and 
then  cumulates  them,  and  that  becomes  the  State  share.  Because 
Chapter  1  doesn't  distribute  the  money  to  the  State;  Chapter  1  dis- 
tributes the  money  down  to  the  local  school  district.  You  don't  pro- 
pose to  use  the  Chapter  1  formula  beyond  a  number  that  is  devel- 
oped by  cumulating  the  eligibility  of  the  respective  counties  in  Illi- 
nois; is  that  it? 

Mr.  Childers.  That's  right.  It's  by  States. 

Chairman  Ford.  Well  you're  doing  it  backwards.  You  are  taking 
a  program  that  identifies  people  where  they  are  educated  in  a  local 
elementary  school,  on  the  presumption  that  people  attend  an  ele- 
mentary school  someplace  near  where  they  live.  The  correlation  be- 
tween low  income  and  compensatory  education  under  Chapter  1  is 
an  assumption  that  a  high  concentration  of  low  income  will  predict 
a  relatively  high  concentration  of  children  needing  supplemental 
education.  That  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  it  is  by  and  large 
true,  and  it  is  the  best  formula  we  could  come  up  with, 

But,  as  we  told  the  Department  on  talking  about  a  portable  pro- 
gram based  on  Chapter  1  for  their  "Choice"  program,  it  doesn't 
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work  that  way.  We  don't  identify  individual  children.  TRIO  identi- 
fies individual  potential  students  and  then  works  with  them;  does 
it  not? 
Mr.  Childer8.  Yes. 

Chairman  Ford.  We  put  a  Chapter  1  program  in  a  school,  and 
then  your  child  and  mine  and  the  welfare  mother's  child  are  all 
eligible  for  the  same  remedial  reading  course,  if  they  attend  that 
school  and  they  aren't  reading  at  whatever  is  determined  to  be  the 
cutoff  point,  2  years  behind  their  peer  group,  or  whatever. 

That's  not  how  TRIO  works,  and  you  are  trying  to  marry  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  things  together  here.  There  is  no  magic  in  the  for- 
mula of  Title  I.  Eveiybody  tries  to  keep  using  the  formula.  But 
Title  I  does  not  identify  individuals;  it  only  identifies  school  attend- 
ance areas,  and  it  only  identifies  them  actually  at  a  national  level 
down  to  the  county. 

And  then  when  you  get  into  the  county  that  most  of  my  district 
is  in,  with  the  City  of  Detroit,  you  have  34  school  districts  who 
fight  it  out  amongst  themselves  about  how  they  divide  up  the 
county  money.  But  the  money  still  goes  to  a  building  to  create  a 
program,  which  may  or  may  not  be  accessible  to  children,  depend- 
ing on  whether  they  attend  school  in  that  building.  It  doesn't  iden- 
tify children  with  a  need,  an  educational  need.  That  is  up  to  the 
local  people  to  use  their  resources  for  the  people  they  determine  to 
have  the  greatest  need. 

So  I  think  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is  pursuing  some- 
thing very  valid,  that  a  simply  sort  of  application  of  the  Title  I  for- 
mula doesn't,  on  its  face,  make  a  whole  lot  of  sense,  because  you 
are  trying  to  do  something  entirely  different,  and  you  are  not 
trying  to  find  the  same  population. 

Mr.  Childers.  I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  is  cor- 
rect. The  distribution  of  funds  would  be  calculated.  The  grantees 
under  the  administration's  proposal  would  still  be,  as  you  pointed 
out  is  the  pattern  of  TRIO,  we  would  still  be  identifying  individual 
students  to  work  with,  that  they  were  serving.  The  funding  flows 
would  obviously  be  different. 

Chairman  Ford.  Where  do  you  wash  your  hands  in  the  process? 
At  what  point,  when  you  pass  the  money  out,  who  do  you  give  it  to 
and  then  walk  away  and  say,  "It's  not  my  job?"  The  Governor?  The 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction?  The  State  legislature? 
Who  is  going  to  decide  where  the  TRIO  funds  go  after  they  get  into 
the  State,  if  you  don't  use  the  Title  I  formula  all  the  way? 

Mr.  Childers.  The  administration's  bill  lists  a  number  of  assur- 
ances that  the  Secretary  would  require  from  the  States  to  assure 
that  the  funds  would  be  targeted  to  low-income,  educationally  dis- 
advantaged individuals.  Obviously,  there  are  a  lot  of  details  that 
would  have  to  be  worked  out  as  to  precisely  what  those  assurances 
would  be  and  the  absolute  mechanisms  of  the  programs. 

But  it  basically  is  the  funds  to  the  States,  and  the  States  compet- 
ing then  to  institutions  of  higher  education  and  other  nonprofit 
groups. 

Chairman  Ford.  Then  the  Governor  or  Michigan,  who  has  just 
announced  he  is  going  to  dump  some  600,000  people  off  of  public 
assistance,  could  follow  that  up  with  an  announcement,  "To  make 
that  up,  I'm  going  to  put  all  the  TRIO  money  in  Detroit."  That 
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doesn't  make  any  sense,  because  one  program  may  be  serving  a  dif- 
ferent population  than  the  other  program.  And  trading  dollars 
around  really  doesn't  get  us  to  any  kind  of  defensible  education 
policy. 

TRIO  is  working.  It  is  working  well.  It  has  built,  against  consid- 
erable resistance  in  its  early  days,  confidence  with  everybody.  Even 
the  Reagan  administration  came  to  like  TRIO.  Didn't  they  increase 
your  money?  Now,  if  you  could  sell  people  like  that  that  it  was 
working,  why  do  you  want  to  monkey  with  it? 

Mr.  Childers.  Well,  we  are  very  committed  to  similar  goals,  Mr. 
Chairman.  As  you  know,  this  administration,  as  well,  has  suggested 
more  funds  be  put  into  these  programs.  We  are  very  committed  to 
these  purposes.  It  is  an  ever-growing  need  in  this  country.  I  think 
our  goals  are  precisely  the  same.  What  we  are  talking  about  today 
is  the  best  way  to  achieve  these  goals  that  you  and  I  and  Mr.  Mit- 
chem  and  the  other  people  in  this  room  have. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  yield- 
ing. I  am  sorry  for  taking  so  much  time. 

Mr.  Andrews.  No.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

If  I  may  just  build  on  that  last  question  from  the  Chairman  a  bit, 
here  is  the  concern  that  I  have  about  the  use  of  the  Chapter  1  for- 
mula as  a  basis  for  the  State  by  State  allocation. 

In  my  State,  New  Jersey,  I  assume  that  a  Chapter  1  allocation 
would  serve  us  relatively  well.  We  have  a  number  of  large  and 
medium-sized  cities  that  have  a  lot  of  Chapter  1  districts  that 
would  be  receiving  that  kind  of  assistance.  And  I  assume  that  a  pot 
of  money  would  go  to  New  Jersey. 

My  concern  and  then  my  question  would  be  this:  We  also  have 
pockets  of  rural  poverty  throughout  our  State,  very  small  commu- 
nities where  young  people  who  would  be  excellent  candidates  for 
this  kind  of  program  live,  who  are  very  remote  from  the  inner 
cities  of  our  State.  I  guess  the  concern  that  I  have  is  that  someone 
at  the  State  level,  be  it  the  Governor  or  the  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion, might  choose  to  allocate  the  TRIO  block  grant  money  in  such 
a  way  that  the  needs  of  those  young  people  in  the  smaller  rural 
communities  might  be  overlooked. 

So  it  would  be  a  case  where,  sure,  as  a  measure  of  statewide 
need,  the  formula  serves  us  quite  well,  but,  once  you  get  down  to 
the  State  level,  what  kinds  of  assurances  or  safeguards  are  there 
that  this  is  going  to  be  a  well-targeted,  rational,  competitive  proc- 
ess and  not  one  where  you  are  simply  giving  either  an  education 
bureaucrat  or  a  politician  at  the  State  level  another  patronage 
goody  to  distribute?  What  is  going  to  assure  us  that  this  is  going  to 
go  to  the  people  who  need  it? 

Mr.  Childers.  Yes,  sir.  First,  let  me  just  say  your  assumption  is 
correct  that  New  Jersey  would  be  a  net  gainer  under  this  proposal 
because  of  your  population. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Right. 

Mr.  Childers.  But  any  State  desiring  to  apply  under  this  pro- 
gram, there  is  a  provision  in  the  administration's  bill  that  the  Sec- 
retary will  require  that  a  State's  application  must  contain  a  plan 
for  conducting  the  competition  and  awt  "ds  to  all  eligible  entities 
within  the  State.  So  there  remains  the  secretarial  approval  of  the 
State's  plan  for  competing  these  awards. 
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I  think  that  would  help  go  to  your  concern  about  forgetting  some 
parts  of  the  State. 
Mr.  Andrews.  Okay. 

I  was  very  interested  in  Dr.  Smith's  idea  about  the  Super-Pell 
grant.  And,  if  I  understand  it  correctly,  Dr.  Smith,  the  idea  is  that 
we  would  have  a  higher  level  of  potential  scholarship  aid  for  stu- 
dents who  participated  in  outreach  programs,  making  them  more 
likely  to  be  successful  students,  that  there  would  be  a  motivating 
tool.  Is  that  a  fair  description  of  the  idea? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  Andrews.  Mr.  Childers,  would  the  administration's  proposal 
be  broad  and  flexible  enough  to  permit  a  Super-Pell  type  idea  to  be 
incorporated  in  someone's  State  plan?  If  New  Jersey  decided  it 
wanted JA  do  what  Dr.  Smith  proposes,  would  it  be  permitted  to  do 
so  under  the  administration's  proposal? 

Mr.  Childers.  Well,  we  have  taken  a  different  tack  on  that,  Con- 
gressman. We  have  proposed  something  which  has  also  been  called, 
in  some  ways,  a  Super-Pell,  which  is  based  on  achievement  and 
would  have  additional  funds  to  be  proposed  to  grant  extra  Pell 
funds  to  students  based  on  achievement  as  well  as  the  bulk  of  those 
funds  which  would  be  need-based.  We  haven't  actually  talked  about 
putting  it  specifically  into  this  proposal,  but  we  do  agree  that  there 
is  a  place  for  incentives  to  encourage  people  to  aspire  and  to 

£tChl6V6. 

Mr.  Andrews.  But  isn't  it  consistent,  conceptually,  with  what 
you  are  trying  to  do  here  to  go  to  the  States  and  say  that  they  may 
invoke  this  Super-Pell  concept?  I  mean,  is  there  anything  inconsist- 
ent with  that? 

Mr.  Childers.  No. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Okay.  The  final  question  I  have  is  about  the  SSIG 
concept,  which  perhaps  Mr.  Hynes  can  also  help  us  with  this,  and 
that  is,  one  of  the  arguments  the  administration,  as  I  understand 
it,  makes  is  that  we  will  have  no  net  decrease,  and  in  fact  we  will 
have  a  net  increase  in  the  aid  that  is  available  to  students  by  elimi- 
nating SSIG  because  of  the  offsetting  increase  in  Pell  money,  the 
more  than  offsetting  increase  in  Pell  money. 

So  rather  than  pour  Federal  money  into  this  match  program,  we 
will  just  put  more  money  into  Pell,  and  the  volume  of  absolute  dol- 
lars of  student  aid  will  be  greater;  is  that  right,  Mr.  Childers? 

Mr.  Childers.  We're  talking  about  more  grant  aid.  The  question 
is,  in  what  form  does  it  go.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  have  a  concern,  then,  given  your  administration 
proposal  for  the  redefinition  of  who  is  eligible  for  Pell  that  there 
are  going  to  be  some  people  caught  in  the  switches  from  this.  Is  it 
correct  that  the  administration  is  establishing  the  cutoff  for  Pell  at 
$10,000  family  income? 

Mr.  Childers.  Congressman,  I'm  sorry.  That  is  literally  the  other 
side  of  the  house  in  the  Department,  and  I  just  don't  know,  precise- 
ly- 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  may  be  wrong.  That  was  my  recollection  from 
some  earlier  testimony. 

Mr.  Hynes,  my  understanding  is  that  would  cut  out  some  people 
who  are  presently  the  beneficiaries  of  SSIG  money,  would  it  not? 
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Mr.  Hynes.  Yes,  that's  correct,  Mr.  Congressman.  The  SSIG  pro- 

§ram,  the  needs  analysis  used  by  the  States,  in  most  cases,  is  that 
etermined  by  the  State  rather  than  under  the  Federal  programs. 
Mr.  Andrews.  Here  is  my  concern:  Let's  assume  that  we  nave  a 
young  man  Qr  young  woman  in  my  State  who  works  for— a  single 
parent  making  $18,500  a  year.  It  is  possible  that  under  New  Jer- 
sey's mode  of  analysis,  under  its  SSIG  program,  that  young  man  or 
young  woman  may  be  eligible  for  SSIG  money.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  under  the  administration's  Pell  grant  proposal,  he  or 
she  isn't. 

So  this  is  not— when  the  administration  says  that  really  this  is 
just  a  matter  of  where  your  aid  is  going  to  come  from,  it's  not  a 
matter  of  who  gets  the  aid,  I  don't  think  that's  accurate,  is  it? 

Mr.  Hynes.  Well,  your  analysis  is  correct  that  under  the  New 
Jersey  program  the  student  would  receive  up  to  $2,500  under  SSIG 
and  nothing  under  Pell.  For  those  who  are  eligible  for  both,  of 
course,  one  of  the  items  that  we  would  like  to  emphasize  in  SSIG  is 
that  the  student  that  does  receive  a  Pell  grant  is  also  likely,  highly 
likely,  to  be  the  recipient  of  an  SSIG  award,  and  that  increasing 
Pell  by  $50,  or  $100,  or  $200  does  not  make  up  for  the  potential 
$2,500  that  he  or  she  may  have  received  under  SSIG. 

Mr.  Andrews.  My  only  concern,  and  I  will  close  with  this,  is  that 
it  is  a  reasonable  and  fair  debate  over  whether  or  not  the  adminis- 
tration's idea  to  redirect  more  Pell  money  to  the  very,  very  lowest 
among  the  income  groups  to  the  exclusion  of  everyone  else,  it  is  a 
reasonable  and  fair  debate  for  us  to  talk  about  that. 

But  I  think  that  in  the  context  of  the  SSIG  proposal,  we  should 
understand  that  that  is  one  of  the  ideas  at  stake  here,  that  it  is  not 
correct,  as  I  understand  it,  to  say  that  elimination  of  SSIG  is 
simply  a  reclassifying  or  reaccounting  of  where  the  money  comes 
from.  Whether  it  is  right  or  wrong,  I  just  think  we  need  to  discuss 
it  in  the  framework  of  that  question. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  sorry  that  I  missed  the 
testimony,  and  therefore  it  makes  it  a  little  difficult  to  follow  the 
trend  of  what  was  discussed.  But  I  just  have  a  couple  of  quick  ques- 
tions, probably  to  Mr.  Childers. 

The  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  are  part  of  the  TRIO  pro- 
gram and  evidently  are  supposed  to  identify  low-income  students 
and  provide  information  about  available  postsecondary  schools.  I 
hear  from  many  of  the  public  schools  in  my  district  that  there 
seems  to  be,  even  though  these  Educational  Opportunity  Centers 
are  supposed  to  be  active,  it  seems  that  the  students  primarily  hear 
about  proprietary  schools  that  seem  to  be  pretty  aggressive  in  the 
area.  This  is  an  inner  city  type  area. 

And,  also,  probably  the  most  visible  in  the  schools,  talking  to  stu- 
dents about  opportunities,  are  the  Armed  Services.  They  have  more 
people  unleashed  on  the  high  school  seniors  than  anyone,  you 
know,  the  "Be  all  you  can  be'  sort  of  thing,  which  disturbs  me. 

What  is  your  assessment  of  how  effective  these  EOCs  are,  and 
are  they  funded  enough  to  compete  with  the  service?  The  service 
tends  to  come  in  and  get  the  best  of  the  urban  high  school  boys  or 
girls.  They  tend  to  have  more  people  there  than  the  regular  coun- 
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selors.  They  seem  to  have  better  advertisements.  They  seem  to  do  a 
better  job.  And  it  is  unfortunate  that,  to  many  students,  the  mili- 
tary tends  to  be  the  only  alternative  that  they  have.  They  don't 
have  to  take  a  loan  out.  They  may  get  some  benefits  once  they 
finish  their  tour  of  duty. 

Or  course,  you  know,  people  were  not  expecting  the  Desert 
Storm-Desert  Shield  thing,  but  how  are  these  centers  working  and 
why  do  these  other  two  groups  tend  to  have  so  much  more  firepow- 
er, so  to  speak? 

Mr.  Childers.  Well,  one  problem  in  New  Jersey,  Congressman, 
with  competition  is  that,  unfortunately,  there  are  no  Educational 
Opportunity  Centers  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  So  the  competi- 
tion with  the  military  services  is  a  little  unfair.  But,  in  general,  I 
do  feel  that  they  do  provide  outreach  services.  Their  purpose  is  to 
reach  out  to  and  encourage  people  to  come  back  into  education  who 
may  not  have  finished  their  secondary  education  or  to  go  on  to 
postsecondary  education. 

The  EOCs,  as  opposed  to  some  of  the  other  programs,  are  not  as 
intensive  in  the  nature  of  services  delivered  but  are  more  of  a  con- 
tact basis,  helping  students  that  may  be  on  a  one-  or  two-time 
basis,  just  providing  with  information  about  postsecondary  opportu- 
nities, or  information  on  how  to  fill  out  financial  aid  applications. 
But  it  is  true— I  noted  the  distribution  patterns  of  EOCs  before— as 
opposed  to  the  military,  they  are  not  in  all  communities,  and  they 
do  not  serve  populations  in  all  States. 

Mr.  Payne.  In  your  proposal,  you  are  talking  about  a  block 
grant,  therefore  it  is  going  to  be  up  to  the  individual  States  to 
decide  which  of  the  programs  they  are  interested  in?  How  will  the 
TRIO  fare?  I  missed  the  testimony,  as  I  mentioned,  but  there  is  a 
proposal  to  put  four  of  the  TRIO  programs  into  a  block  grant? 

Mr.  Childers.  Yes.  On  access  programs,  the  proposal  is  to  consol- 
idate *bur  of  them,  and  grantees  themselves  would  have  the  flexi- 
bility to  target  the  populations  they  particularly  wanted  to  serve. 
And  it  could  indeed  be  the  population  that  the  EOCs  serve  right 
now. 

If  I  might,  just  going  back  for  a  moment  to  a  question  Congress- 
man Andrews  asked,  one  of  the  problems  in  knowing  exactly  what 
the  cost  per  project  would  be  or  exactly  how  many  people  would  be 
served  would  be,  under  this  flexible  approach,  a  grantee  could 
decide  to  focus  on  one  type  of  population  rather  than  another. 

And,  in  our  own  experience  right  now,  Congressman,  the  per-stu- 
dent  cost,  for  example,  in  the  Upward  Bound  program,  is  much 
more  expensive  than  in  the  EOC  program.  So  if  they  went  for  an 
Upward  Bound  type  concept,  it  might  take  more  money  per  stu- 
dent. But  that  is  a  problem  with  an  estimation  at  this  point. 

Butt  Congressman  Payne,  it  would  be  oar  thought  that,  under 
the  consolidated  program,  whatever  particular  population  is  identi- 
fied as  having  the  need  in  that  area,  the  grantee  could  have  the 
flexibility  to  really  target  their  focus  on  that  particular  population 
group. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you.  I  had  another  concern  actually  regarding 
Title  III.  There  is,  I  think— and  I  don't  have  my  notes  with  me— 
but  Title  III  deals  with  strengthening  institutions  that  have  large 
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numbers  of  disadvantaged  youngsters,  in  my  district,  is  that  a  part 
of  Title  III? 

Mr.  Childers.  Yes,  that  is  the  Title  III  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment. There  are  three  major  parts:  the  strengthening  institutions 
portion  of  that,  Part  A;  Part  B  is  a  specific  program  for  the  histori- 
cally black  colleges  and  universities;  and  then  there  is  a  Part  C, 
which  is  the  endowment  portion  of  the  Title  III  program. 

But,  in  general,  those  programs  are  designed  to  focus  and 
strengthen  institutions  that  are  serving  large  proportions  of  disad- 
vantaged students,  who  are  scholarship  recipients,  and  which  insti- 
tutions also  have  low  educational  and  general  expenditure  levels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward  again,  next  month,  to  bringing  the 
administration's  message  to  this  committee  on  Title  HI  in  more 
detail.  v 

Mr.  Payne.  One  of  the  reasons  I  brought  it  up  is  because  several 
institutions  in  my  area  of  North  Jersey  indicate  that  they  have  at- 
tempted to  get  some  funding  under  Tit!e  III  and  have  been  totally 
left  out— I  mean,  they  just  get  an  immediate  response  as  soon  as 
their  application  goes  in,  so  they  are  almost  at  the  point  where 
they  don  t  even  apply  any  more,  because  there  seems  to  be  no  dol- 
lars available. 

We  have  some  private  colleges,  Bloomfield  College,  for  example, 
that  may  have  probably  50  percent  minority  students.  It  happens 
to  be  an  all-white  town.  It's  a  commuting  school.  The  kids  come 
from  Newark  and  East  Orange.  They  just  happen  to  have  an  ag- 
gressive program  for  inner  city  kids  and  are  shut  out.  I  mean,  they 
probably  provide,  between  that  and  Essex  County  College,  in  my 
town,  they  probably  provide  for  as  many  students  as  all  the  histori- 
cally black  colleges  in  the  country  for  New  Jersey  students  with 
just  those  two  institutions. 

But  they  are  totally  cut  out  of  Title  HI  and  some  of  the  other 
programs.  Not  that  I'm  trying  to  pit,  as  I'm  afraid  that  this  block 
grant  stuff  pits,  you  know,  do  you  want  scientists,  or  do  you  want 
to  get  lawyers?  I  dislike  this  throwing  everybody  in  one  pot,  and 
you  have  to  battle  for  it,  and  you  find  that  people  who  are  normal- 
ly allies  tend  to  be  adversaries  and  going  after  each  other  for  the 
dollar. 

In  my  opinion,  these  block  grants  are  supposed  to  give  flexibility 
to  the  institution,  but  I  think  it's  like,  saying  are  you  for  the  WIC 
program,  for  prenatal  care,  or  senior  citizens'  Medicare?  So  what 
are  you  going  to  do  have  a  battle,  between  the  elderly  and  the  new- 
born. Well,  this  throwing  everything  into  one  pot,  again— because  I 
would  assume  that  eventually  then  they  are  going  to  kind  of  cut 
the  pot,  and  then  it's  even  going  to  be  more  difficult,  although  you 
said  there  is  an  increase  for  this  fiscal  year  coming  up. 

Those  are  some  concerns  that  we  have  heard  surfaced  in  my 
area. 

Mr.  Childers.  Congressman,  it  is  a  concern.  In  the  Title  III  pro- 
gram, Part  A,  which  the  schools  you  are  referring  to  would  be  ap- 
plying under,  is  one  of  the  most  competitive  programs  administered 
in  the  Office  of  Higher  Education  Programs  in  the  Department. 
There  are  about  1,100  eligible  institutions  in  the  United  States,  of 
which  approximately  500  applied  for  Title  III  assistance  this  past 
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year.  We  were  only  able  to  fund  about  one  in  five  of  those  applica- 
tions because  of  the  number  applying. 

And  it's  one  of  the  highest  failure  ratios,  if  you  will,  of  unsuc- 
cessful applicants  of  any  program  we  have  in  the  Department.  And 
it's  a  highly  desired  program.  It's  highly  important  for  these  insti- 
tutions. And  I'm  just  afraid  that  we  literally  just  are  not  able  to 
fund  the  quality  applications  that  we  do  receive. 

It's  a  little  different  in  Part  B  for  the  historically  black  colleges 
and  universities.  There  are  about  100  of  them,  and  they  all  get 
funded  through  a  formula  basis.  But  in  Part  A,  for  the  other  insti- 
tutions which  may  be  educating  large  numbers  of  minority  stu- 
dents, as  you  pointed  out,  we  do  have  a  very  low  success  rate  for 
applicants. 

I  can  certainly  understand.  I  would  be  discouraged,  if  I  had  put 
in  what  I  thought  was  a  good  application  several  years  running, 
and  it  failed  each  year.  But  our  success  rate  is  only  about  20  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  Then  I  suppose  next  week,  when  you  come  back  to 
tell  Chairman  Ford  about  this  Title  III,  you  will  be  bringing  in 
good  news  about  how  you  are  going  to  increase  the  funding  for  it? 

Mr.  Childbrs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  All  right.  Great.  Terrific.  Thank  you.  I  have  no  fur- 
ther questions. 

Chairman  Ford.  He  is  going  to  bring  you  good  news  about  in- 
creasing the  funding  for  Part  B  for  the  historically  black  colleges. 
That's  the  politically  acceptable  position  to  take  in  both  political 
parties  around  this  place.  He  is  not  going  to  encourage  you  with 
any  idea  that  the  kind  of  college  that  is  in  your  district,  with  a  ma- 
jority of  black  students,  or  the  kind  of  college  in  my  district,  with  a 
msgority  of  black  students,  is  going  to  get  penny  one.  That's  the  dif- 
ference. 

I  invite  you  to  take  that  fight  up,  if  you  want.  I  tried  5  years  ago 
and  almost  had  my  head  handed  to  me.  I  couldn't  get  a  single  vote 
on  this  committee,  not  a  single  vote,  to  give  priority  to  Title  I,  be- 
cause it  was  thought  it  might  be  taking  something  from  the  histori- 
cally black  colleges.  It  took  me  a  long  time  to  get  back  on  a  talking 
basis  with  my  friends  at  Howard. 

So  if  you  want  to  go  down  that  route,  you  can  try  it,  but  I  would 
advise  against  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Well,  I  think  the  answer  is,  it's  just  that  they  are  not 
funding  it  to  the  right  level.  But  that's  something  that  you  certain- 
ly  can't  discuss,  not  when  you  get  to  education.  Military,  okay;  de- 
fense, the  F-22,  the  new  F- 18— they  have  even  put  a  new  one  on 
that  is  the  F-i8.  I  don't  think  you  have  heard  about  that  fighter 
plane  yet.  I  mean,  it's  more  expensive  than  the  F-22  that  won't  be 
ready  for  9  more  years.  They  have  this  new  one  that's  going  to 
make  the  F-22  obsolete. 

I  mean,  there  are  billions  of  dollars,  including  $49  bilHon  start 
up  costs.  And  we  talk  about  a  couple  hundred  million  dollars  for 
some  students  all  over  the  United  State  ,  and  they  tell  you, 
"You've  got  to  be  out  of  your  mind,  You  can't  get  that  money.  We 
don't  have  it." 

The  B-2— I  went  out  there— I  was  mentioning  the  other  day— 
and  sat  in  that  B-2  bomber.  Two  people  sat  in  the  thing.  There 
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wasn't  enough  room.  The  thing  cost  $800  million.  They  said  it  may 
go  up  to  a  billion.  They  said  they  could  put  a  third  person  in,  but 
they  ve  got  to  make  sure  it  didn't  weigh  too  much.  It  makes  no 
sense.  Where  are  we  going  as  a  Nation  with  B-2s  and  F-22s  and 
now  the  F-18s,  and  they  cost  billions  and  billions?  I  mean,  we  talk 
about  billions  with  those  numbers  like  we're  talking  about  dollars. 
It's  just  crazy.  It  makes  no  sense.  Believe  me,  we  are  going  out  of 
the  world  backwards. 
Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  members  of  the  panel  for  their  prepara- 
tion for  today  and  their  cooperation  with  us,  and  solicit  you  to  re- 
spond more  specifically  to  these  proposals  precisely  because  they 
aren't  the  big  ticket  items.  They  will  get  lost  in  the  shuffle  if  we 
don't  get  very  specific  about  what  we  ought  to  do  with  them,  and 
the  earlier  the  better. 

I  thank  you  for  your  help. 

Before  I  adjourn  the  committee,  I  would  like  to  observe  that  this 
morning  we  have  had  as  guests  a  number  of  students  who  are  here 
from  the  TRIO  program  at  a  leadership  conference.  And  I  would 
have  expected  you  to  get  a  little  bit  more  excited  than  you  did  this 
morning.  Maybe  we  are  training  you  too  well.  You  are  lot  more 
polite  than  I  was  at  your  age  if  I  had  heard  the  kinds  of  things  that 
these  people  were  talking  about  at  the  table. 

The  committee  stands  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:30  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
[Additional  material  submitted  for  the  record  follows.] 
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tot.  Ronald  H.  Muxlt 

Univvuity  oi  Cznttol  floiida 

P.O.  Box  25000 
Oitando,  ftouda  32176 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  VETERANS  PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATORS 


The  Honorable  Nr.  William  D.  Ford 
House  Education  and  Labor  Coaaittee 
2181  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
Weshington,  D.C.  20515 


Desr  Nr.  Ford; 

This  letter  is  in  response  to  questions  you  rslsed  concerning  the  Veterans 
Education  Outreach  Prograa  (VEOP)  grant  during  hesrings  of  the  Sub-Coamittee 
on  Post-Secondary  Education.    At  that  hearing  you  indicated  that  you  were 
inclined  to  support  the  Department  of  Educstloo's  (DOE)  position  thst  the  VEOP 
grant  was  no  longer  needed*  but  were  willing  to  listen  to  NAVPA's  position. 

The  VEOP  grant  was  originally  known  ss  the  Veterans  Cost  of  Instruction 
Prograa  (VCIP)i  and  was  conceived  to  address  the  needs  of  returning  Vietnaa 
and  Vietnaa-ers  veterans.    Veterans  needed  assistance  in  entering  an 
educational  setting,  along  with  counseling  and  other  retention  efforts  to 
assist  thea  in  reaching  their  educational  gosls.    Additionally »  VCIP  placed 
special  eaphasls  on  the  needs  of  dlssbled  and  educstlonally  disadvantaged 


VCIP  evolved  into  the  VEOP  prograa  In  1985  when  it  was  expanded  to  Include  all 
veterans,  including  both  Vietnaa  and  post  Vietnaa  veterans.    This  evolution 
recognised  that  all  veterans  benefited  greatly  by  the  services  funded  by  VEOP. 

The  DOE  has  ststed  that  the  VEOP  grant  is  no  longer  needed.    They  base  this 
recoaaendatlon  on  two  prealses.    First,  they  contend  that  veteran  outreach 
activities  by  colleges  and  university  are  no  longer  neede  \  since  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  provides  information  through  ^operation  and 
transition  programs,  and  because  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affsirs  (DVA)  has 
increased  its  counseling  and  outresch  services.    Second,  they  contend  that 
services  such  as  counseling  and  tutorial  assistance  provided  for  through  VEOP 
are  avsllsble  through  other  programs. 

It  is  true  that  the  military  services  provide  more  information  on  educational 
benefit  opportunities  through  such  programs  as  the  Transitional  Assistance 
Program.    It  is  also  true  thst  the  DVA  is  Increasing  its  resources  for 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  counseling  and  is  providing  information  on  veterans 
benefits,  including  educational  benefits,  to  recently  discharged  veterans. 

However,  st  a  recent  workshop  sponsored  by  the  DOB  concerning  the  downsizing 
of  the  military,  it  was  noted  that  while  the  DOD  and  DVA  outreach  activities 
are  necessary,  "there  [is)  a  lack  of  strong  advocacy  for  post-secondary 
education  that  bridges  DOD  and  DVA  encouraging  transitioning  servicenembers  to 
take  advantage  of  their  educational  opportunities  and  use  higher  education  to 
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help  find  careers  in  civilian  life  with  prospects  for  advancement  and  personal 
success,"    The  VEOP  grant  provides  the  funds  to  support  the  kinds  of  outreach 
activities  that  fill  that  gap.    With  the  anticipated  drawdown  of  over  five 
hundred  thousand  serviceaembers  over  the  next  five  years .  the  need  for 
aggressivei  coordinated  outreach  is  paramount.    In  an  e-a  of  increased 
enrollments,  tightening  acadeaic  budgets,  and  higher  admission  standards, 
veterans  need  and  deserve  advocates  at  education  institutions  to  assist  in 
their  return  to  the  education  environment. 

The  second  argument  offered  by  DOE  is  that  services  such  as  counseling  and 
tutorial  assistance  are  available  through  other  programs.    Given  that  the 
average  VEOP  award  is  less  than  $6000,  few,  if  any,  schools  have  counseling  or 
tutorial  programs  inplace  solely  for  veterans.    What  the  VEOP  grant  money  does 
provide  is  the  seed  aoney  for  schools  to  fund  an  office  of  Veterans  Affairs. 
This  officei  in  addition  to  accomplishing  outreach  activities,  acts  as  a 
resource  and  referral  agent  to  coordinate  the  various  campus  and  community 
resources  to  assist  veterans  to  resolve  academic,  financial!  and  personal 
problems  which  distract  them  from  reaching  their  educational  goals.    The  size 
and  level  of  this  assistance  is  directly  proportional  to  the  size  of  the 
veternn  population  and  the  VEOP  grant,    The  value  of  these  services  was 
demonstrated  during  the  recent  Desert  Storm  activation.    Veterans,  many  of 
whom  were  students,  were  recalled  by  the  thousands  to  active  duty  in  support 
of  this  operation.    Veteran's  Coordinators  assisted  veterans  who  had  to  drop 
out  of  school  by  being  the  single  point  of  information  on  withdrawals,  grades, 
refunds,  and  re-adaission  information.  Schools  also  established  support  groups 
for  veterans!  friends,  and  families.    And,  as  is  obvious  from  the  news  media, 
the  storm  is  not  overi  and  who  knows  when  the  next  storm  will  arise. 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  the  VEOP  grant  still  has  an  important  place  in  the 
education  process  of  veterans,    While  it  may  be  true  that  the  DOD  and  DVA  does 
rightly  play  a  major  role  in  the  veterans  education  process i  the  recruiting 
and  educating  of  veterans  is  still  in  the  hands  of  educational  institutions, 
VEOP  funds  may  not  support  an  extensive  veteran  outreach,  counseling,  or 
tutorial  assistance  program  at  any  college  or  university,  but  by  continuing 
the  VEOP  grant  program,  Congress  will  send  an  important  signal  to  schools  that 
their  support  of  veterans  and  veterans  progress  is  important.    The  DOE  cannot 
be  allowed  to  remove  the  veteran  from  its  list  of  prioriti;si  regardless  of 
how  low,  in  terms  of  dollars,  that  priority  has  become. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  respond  to  your  questions!  and  I  request  that 
this  letter  be  made  part  of  the  official  record  of  the  hearing  as  part  of  ay 
written  testiaony. 
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Nssonsl  Assodsson  or  mm  ******  and  Grwt  Programs 


July  30,  1991 


Ths  Honor Abie  William  D.  Ford 
Chair 

Committee  on  Education  and  »abor 
U.S.  House  of  Representative 

2181  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
Waahington,  D.C.  10515-2215 

Dear  Congressman  Pordi 

X  very  such  appreciated  the  opportunity  laat  month  to 
present  testimony  before  the  Houae  Subcommittee  on  Poataecondary 
Education  regarding  the  reauthoriiation  of  the  federal  Higher 
Education  Act.    At  that  time,  you  asked  that  I  aend  any 
additional  material  which  might  be  available  to  refute  the 
Administration's  rscommendstion  that  the  State  Student  incentive 
Grant  program  not  be  reauthorized. 

Bncloaed  is  a  copy  of  the  "Report  on  the  Survey  of  the 
Rational  Aaaociation  of  State  Scholarahip  and  Grant  Programa 
(NASSGF)  Members  to  Determine  the  Impact  of  Funding  Optiona  for 
the  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  (SSIG)  Program.-    Of  those 
responding  to  the  aurvey,  921  or  44  states  indicated  that  the 
elimination  of  SSIG  would  have  a  negative  effect  upon  their  atate 
need-baaed  program.    Of  theae,  11  atatea  indicated  that  the  loss 
of  SSIG  funda  would  mean  the  elimination  of  the  atate  program  as 
well.    On  the  other  hand,  nearly  half  of  those  reaponding 
indicated  that  funding  for  their  atate  grant  program  actually 
increaaed  when  SSIG  funding  was  incressed  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

The  recommendation  for  eliminating  SSIG  seems  to  rest 
principally  on  two  argumenta.    Both  were  advanced  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  at  the  June  hearing: 

1.  The  SSIG  program  haa  achieved  its  goal  in  providing 
incentive  to  states  to  establish  programs,  and 

2.  States  are  vastly  overmatching  the  federal  funds  and, 
therefore,  the  federal  SSIG  program  is  not  necessary. 
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The  SSIG  program  has  indeed  provided  an  incentive  for 
states  to  establish  and  to  fund  state  student  financial  aid 
programs.    Bach  state  now  has  such  a  program.    If  the  goal  of 
SSIG  were  only  to  encourage  states  to  establish  a  program,  it 
could  indeed  be  viewed  as  having  been  successful.    However,  as 
the  enclosed  survey  indicates,  at  least  11  states  will  no  longer 
have  a  program  should  SSIG  be  eliminated*.    It  would  seem  to  be  a 
reasonable  reading  of  the  original  intent  of  SSIG  that  it  was 
intended  to  provide  a  continuing  incentive  to  the  states  not  only 
to  match  the  federal  funding  but  indeed  as  resources  allowed,  to 
over  match  such  funding.    Section  415A  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  does  not  refer  to  the  purpose  of  SSIG  as  being  an  incentive 
for  states  to  establish  programs  but  rather  that  the  purpose  is 
"...  to  make  incentive  grants  available  to  the  states  to  assist 
them  in  providing  grants  to  eligible  students. .." 

I  can  assure  you  that  no  state  viewed  the  SSIG  funding  as 
additional  money  to  establish  a  program.    On  the  contrary,  states 
view  the  SSIG  program  as  providing  an  incentive  each  year  to 
continue  the  state's  funding  of  a  program. 

The  argument  that  because  some  states  vastly  overmatch  SSIG 
funding  the  federal  funds  would  not  be  missed  is  also  contrary  to 
what  we  actually  found  in  asking  the  states  what  would  happen  to 
their  state  funding.    It  is  true  that  a  few  states  do  vastly 
overmatch  the  federal  funds.     It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  "maintenance-of-ef fort"  requirement  under  the  SSIG  program 
mandates  that  sutes  provide  more  than  just  matching  funds  in 
order  to  continue  to  be  eligible  to  receive  SSIG  funding.  For 
1990-91,  the  maintenance-of-ef fort  requirement  resulted  in  states 
appropriating  over  $656  million  in  state  student  financial  aid. 
For  the  1991-92  school  year,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
maintenance-of-ef fort  requirement  will  result  in  over  $765 
million  being  spent  from  state  funds. 

The  elimination  of  SSIG  and  the  subsequent  elimination  of 
any  maintenance-of-ef fort  requirement  would  in  fact  release  the 
states  from  having  to  maintain  this  level  of  funding.    Of  course, 
we  would  all  hope  that  the  states  would  continue  to  provide  the 
funds.     However,  in  view  of  the  pressure  on  states  at  this  time, 
this  level  of  funding  for  student  financial  aid  may  only  be 
continued  if  there  is  a  requirement  such  as  the  SSIG  requirement 
in  order  to  obtain  the  SSIG  funds. 

Reauthorizing  the  SSIG  program  and  maintaining  federal 
funding  for  the  program  would  continue  to  achieve  the  goal  of 
assisting  states  in  providing  student  financial  aid  to  students. 
Recent  data  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  confirms  that 
SSIG  is  serving  a  needy  population.     For  1989-90,  the  median 
income  of  SSIG  recipients  was  $13,933,  or  roughly  $4,000  less 
than  the  median  income  of  SEOG  recipients.    No  other  federal 
student  financial  aid  program  is  structured  in  such  a  way  that  it 
could  make  up  for  the  funding  that  would  be  lost  to  students  were 
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Report  on  the  Survey  of  the  National  Association 
of  State  Scholarship  and  Grant  Programs  (NASSGP1 
Members  to  Determine  the  Impact  of  Funding  Options 
for  the  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  (SSIG)  Program 


Prepared  by 


Kristen  Osterlitz,  William  Sell,  and  Charles  G.  Treadwell 
New  York  State  Higher  Education  Services  Corporation  (NYSHESC) 


for  the 


National  Association  of  State  Scholarship  and  Grant  Programs 
Frank  J.  Hynes,  President 
c/o  New  York  State  Higher  Education  Services  Corporation 
99  Washington  Avenue 
Albany,  N.Y.  12255 


June,  1993 
(Revised) 
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Results  of  ^SSGP^ury^v^on^the  Impact 

I .  Background 

In  March,  1991,  the  National  Association  of  State 
Scholarship  and  Grant  Programs  (NASSGF)  initiated  a  survey  of  its 
membership  to  better  understand  the  impact  that  funding 
fluctuations  within  the  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  (SSIG) 
program  would  have  in  each  participating  state  and  territory. 
The  SSIG  program  is  authorized  by  Section  415  of  the  federal 
Higher  Education  Act. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Mew  York  State  Higher 
indication  Services  Corporation  (NYSHESC)  and  responses  were 
received  from-48  of  the  57  rtates  and  territories  that  receive 
SSIG  funding.    Responding  agencies'  SSIG  funding  represented  91% 
of  the  1990-91  SSIG  appropriation,  and  thus  can  be  considered 
representative  of  the  larger  population  of  all  participating 
states  and  territories. 

ii.  gmnmary 

The  survey  examined  agency  response  to  two  questions:  (1) 
How  would  the  President's  proposed  elimination  of  SSIG  funding 
affect  your  state's  student  grant  program?;  and  (2)  How  did  the 
7.3%  increase  in  SSIG  funding  provided  by  the  Congress  for  FY 1 91 
affect  your  state  student  grant  program? 

A.  Impact  of  gSIC  Program  Elimination 

President  Bush  in  his  FY!92  budget  request,  called  for  the 
elimination  of  the  SSIG  program.    When  asked  if  the  SSIG  program 
termination  would  affect  their  state  atydent  grant  program,  the 
NASSGP  membership  responded  as  follow*: 

o    Overall,  44  states  (92%1  indicated  that  the  elimination 

of  the  SMC  program  would  affect  their  state  need-based  grant 

program .     There  was  virtually  no  difference  in  response  by  size 
of  state. 


1.  The  following  states  and  territories  did  not  respond  to  the 
survey:     Alaska,  Hawaii,  Nevada,  American  Samoa,  Guam,  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  Trust  Territory,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands . 

2.  For  analysis  purposes,  respondents  were  divided  into  two 
groups,   large  and  small  states,  with  1  hose  using  over  $3  million 
in  SSIG  funds  in  1989-90  being  designated  as  "large"  (20  states) 
and  the  remainder  categorized  as  "smaJl"  (28  states). 
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o    Roughly  25*  of  those  44  states  reported  that  the 
eUrcjnatiop  of  ssjff  could  mean  the  elimination  of  their  gtftt* 
grant  program  as  well.    These  states  were  mostly  small. 


"We  have  severe  budget  problems.     The  Governor's  budget  for 
state  grant  programs  for  the  91-93  biennium  contains 
approximately  a  $1.9  million  reduction  from  anticipated  available 
revenues.     This  will  result  in  a  reduction  of  2,280  awards  during 
the  biennium  in  a  program  that  is  already  underfunded  and  does 
not  meet  the  needs  of  all  who  apply.     The  loss  of  SSIG  funding  on 
top  of  this  reduction  will  have  a  severe  impact  on  our  students. 

"We  have  continually  tried  to  increase  appropriations  to  the 
SSIG  program  but  have  not  h^d  much  success.     If  federal  funding 
would  be  eliminated,   I  believe  it  would  be  years  before  those 
funds  could  be  picked  up  by  the  state." 

C.   Impact  of  7-3*  SSIG  Funding  Incr^^e„_Ej^r.iejace^^lji 


The  Congress  increased  FY'91  SSIG  funding  to  $63. S  million 
(+7.3%).    When  asked  how  the  increase  affected  their  state 
student  grant  program,  the  NASSGP  membership  responded  as 
follows : 

o  Even  in  these  dire  economic  times,  nearly  one-half  (441) 
of  the  at*t«s  reported  their  state  student  grant  program 

realized  additional  student  awards.    The  large  states  were  more 
likely  to  increase  awards,  with  one  state  adding  1,200  awards. 

o    Despite  wide-spread  budget  problems,  one  out_&f_ey.arY 
fjVft  states  reported  that  their  state  legislature  had  4n<7reftgeq 
state  fund*™  *»r  th«ir  student  grant  programs.     The  large  states 
were  more  able  to  increase  funds:  35%  of  them  increased  funds,  as 
compared  to  9%  of  the  small  states. 

o    Qajy^lS  states  report  t-hflt-  increase  had  no 

BjgjiiiijZffiaS  fluMct  9"  their  state  <*™nt  programs.     The  small 
states  were  slightly  overrepresented  here,  comprising  10  of  the 
16. 

o    g?v?rfl]  nfrjrt-.s  reported  that  thev  were  in  the  ffilflaL.flf-.ft 
severe  recession,  and  could  only  increase  grant  funding -fco.-_.tllg 
^t*lti_E,rrilr«fl  fQV  %h*  maintepanca-of -effort  for  SSIG  ^AlDainfl . 

D.  Sample  Comments  by  Pespondent_e  Regarding  SSI^jnj^eAge 

"We  are  still  expecting  a  2.5%  cut.  in  our  Tuition 
Grant/State  Scholarship  allocation  duo  to  serious  budget 
constraints  at  the  state  legislature." 


B. 


ts  bv  Respondents  Regarding  SSIG  Elimination 


FY'91 
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Increased  federal  funding  was  recognized,  and  legislative 
desire  to  increase  funding  exists;  however,  budget  constraints 
will  likely  result  in  no  increase  in  state  funds." 

"Ou;  state's  student  grant  program  is  an  entitlement  need- 
based  program  and  to  the  extent  that  additional  SSIG  funds  are 
available,  matching  additional  funds  are  also  made  available." 

"The  increase  will  be  allocated  to  the  state's  newest 
statewide  grant  program  for  low-incomo  students." 


For  more  information,  contact  Charles  Treadwell,  chair  of 
the  NASSGP  Federal  Relations  Committee,  518-474-1549. 
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HEARING  ON  THE  REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  26,  1991 

House  op  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Education, 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9:40  a.m.,  Room  2175, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  William  D.  Ford  [Chairman] 
presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Ford,  Hayes,  Sawyer,  An- 
drews, Jefferson,  Reed,  Klug,  and  Gunderson. 

Staff  present:  Thomas  Wolanin,  staff  Erector;  Jack  Jennings, 
education  counsel;  Maureen  Long,  legisJatWe  associate;  Gloria 
Gray-Watson,  administrative  assistant;  Rose  DiNapoli,  minority 
staff  director;  and  Jo-Marie  St.  Martin,  minority  education  counsel. 

Chairman  Ford.  The  hearing  will  be  convened  on  this  the  28th 
in  our  series  of  46  hearings  on  the  Reauthorization  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act. 

Today  is  the  first  of  two  hearings  on  the  campus-based  student 
financial  assistance  programs,  SEOG,  College  Work-Study,  and  Per- 
kins Loans.  Campus-based  student  assistance  is  distributed  directly 
to  the  postsecondary  institutions  to  provide  assistance  to  needy  stu- 
dents. 

The  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  program  is 
currently  funded  at  $520  million  and  serves  about  835,000  students. 
This  Federal  contribution  provides  $584  million  in  student  assist- 
ance because  the  grants  are  distributed  under  an  #5/15  Federal/ 
institutional  match. 

The  College  Work-Study  program  provides  employment,  typically 
on  campus,  for  827,000  students.  $594  million  in  Federal  funding 
pays  for  70  percent  of  the  students'  salaries. 

The  Perkins  Loan  program  is  the  oldest  student  assistance  pro- 
gram in  the  Higher  Education  Act.  It  was  originally  the  National 
Defense  Student  Loan  program  created  by  the  1958  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  This  is  a  revolving  loan  fund. 

New  Federal  capital  contributions  of  $156  million  in  this  current 
year  are  joined  with  institutional  revolving  funds  made  up  of  the 
repayment  of  past  loans  to  generate  an  annual  loan  volume  of 
about  $860  million  for  this  year.  3300  participating  institutions  will 
make  low-interest  loans  to  about  688,000  students  in  the  coming 
academic  year.  The  interest  rate  for  this  program  is  5  percent 
during  the  student's  repayment  period. 
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I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  our  witnesses  on  their  recommen- 
dations and  suggestions  for  reform  and  improvement  of  these  stu- 
dent assistance  programs. 

Before  we  recognize  the  panel,  Mr.  Klug. 

Mr.  Klug.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  thank  you 
again  C:t  this  opportunity  this  morning  to  look  into  campus-based 
student  aid  programs. 

I  want  to  take  a  minute,  if  I  can,  to  we'  'ome  a  constituent  of 
mine,  Rhonda  Norsetter.  Rhonda  and  I  first  »net  last  year  at  a  stu- 
dent aid  conference  in  Oconomowoc,  when  I  was  first  starting  to 
learn  the  program,  and  she  is  a  long  time  resident  of  Madison  and 
a  long  time  associate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

She  received  her  bachelor's  and  her  master's  degree  at  Madison 
and  has  held  a  number  of  positions  of  responsibility  in  the  Univer- 
sity s  Office  of  Student  Financial  Services  for  close  to  15  years,  al- 
though, this  summer  she  is  playing  hooky  on  an  interim  program 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  down  in  Charlottesville,  where  it  is 
hot  for  those  who  live  in  Wisconsin. 

In  her  most  recent  capacity  as  associate  director  of  student  finan- 
cial services,  she  has  played  a  key  role  in  administering  a  $75-mil- 
lion  student  financial  aid  package,  for  which  she  processes  more 
than  30,000  applications  a  year,  which  should  really  come  as  no 
surprise  since  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison  is  the  third 
largest  campus  in  the  country. 

The  campus-based  programs  which  are  the  subject  of  today's 
hearings  are  an  especially  significant  part  of  the  financial  aid 

ftackage  and  financial  aid  services  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
n  fact,  we  have  the  largest  Perkins  Loan  program  in  the  Nation.  I 
am  sure  she  can  give  us  a  much  better  sense  today  of  how  it  all 
works. 

So  I  look  forward  to  all  of  the  panelists  and  particularly  to 
Rhonda,  who  I  know  will  give  us  a  great  deal  of  insight  and  do  the 
kind  of  fine  job  that  I  know  that  the  chancellor  always  says  she 
does. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  just  want  to  thank  you  for  this  hearing  on  campus-based  stu- 
dent loan  programs.  They  are  a  good  federal  investment.  They 
have  been  used  creatively  and  well  by  campuses  all  across  the 
country,  and  I  am  grateful  for  the  support  that  these  hearings 
imply. 


Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Reed. 
Mr.  Reed.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  just  want  to  welcome  the  witnesses  and  I  look  forward  to  their 
testimony.  Thank  you  again  for  having  the  28th  in  a  series  of  46 
hearings.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Ford.  There  is  a  motive  to  this  that  may  be  emerging 
now.  We  are  gradually,  one  by  one,  wearing  down  the  members  of 
the  committee  so  only  me  and  thee  will  end  up  writing  the  bill. 

We  have  with  us  this  morning  Michael  Farrell,  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  the  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education;  Alicia  Ybarra,  project  coordinator,  recruitment 
and  retention  of  people  of  color  in  higher  education,  United  States 
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Student  Association;  Dr.  Frank  Mertz,  president,  Fairleigh-Dickin- 
son  University,  Teaneck,  New  Jersey;  Rhonda  Norsetter,  associate 
director,  Office  of  Student  Financial  Services,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin-Madison, Wisconsin;  and  Rene  Champagne,  president,  ITT  Edu- 
cational Services,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

I  would  observe  that  Mr.  Farrell  has  probably  spent  more  time 
as  a  seatmate  with  the  United  States  Student  Association  testifying 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  at  the  Department.  We  hope  that  you 
are  rubbing  off  on  each  other  during  this  process,  and  everybody's 
contribution  will  be  improved  accordingly. 

Without  objection,  the  prepared  statements  of  the  witnesses  will 
be  inserted  in  full  in  the  record  immediately  following  the  point  at 
which  they  make  their  oral  comments.  You  may  proceed  in  the 
order  in  which  I  recognized  you. 

Mr.  Farrell  first. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MICHAEL  FARRELL,  ACTING  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY FOR  THE  OFFICE  OF  POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION,  U.S. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  WASHINGTON,  DC;  ALICIA 
YBARRA,  PROJECT  COORDINATOR,  RECRUITMENT  AND  RETEN- 
TION OF  PEOPLE  OF  COLOR  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION,  UNITED 
STATES  STUDENT  ASSOCIATION,  WASHINGTON,  DC;  FRANCIS  J. 
MERTZ,  PRESIDENT,  FAIRLEIGH-DICKINSON  UNIVERSITY,  TEA- 
NECK,  NEW  JERSEY;  RHONDA  NORSETTER,  ASSOCIATE  DIREC- 
TOR, OFFICE  OF  STUDENT  FINANCIAL  SERVICES,  UNIVERSITY 
OF  WISCONSIN-MADISON,  MADISON,  WISCONSIN;  AND  RENE 
CHAMPAGNE,  PRESIDENT,  ITT  EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES,  INC., 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

Mr.  Farrell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  the  Department's  proposals 
for  reauthorizing  the  campus-based  and  income-contingent  loan 

programs.  . 

The  campus-based  programs,  Supplement  Educational  Opportuni- 
ty Grants,  Work-Study,  and  Perkins  Loans,  include  the  Federal 
Government  oldest  student  financial  aid  programs.  A  number  of 
our  proposals  will  streamline  the  institution's  administrative 

burden.  .  «  , 

Unlike  the  Pell  Grant  and  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  programs, 
institutions  are  principally  responsible  for  the  decisions  regarding 
awards  to  students  in  the  campus-based  programs.  They  have  wide 
latitude  to  direct  campus-based  funds  to  students  with  financial 
need  whom  they  are  most  interested  in  enrolling. 

We  have  previously  presented  several  of  our  simplification  pro- 
posals. These  include  a  single  need  analysis  formula.  I  think  our 
campus-based  proposal  must  be  viewed  as  part  of  the  whole  higher 
education  reauthorization  proposal  that  we  have  made,  which  is 
overall  more  money  for  student  aid  in  this  budget  than  last,  consid- 
erably higher  amounts  for  Pell  Grants,  higher  for  Stafford  Loans. 
Part  of  the  increase  for  those  programs  comes  from  more  money  in 
our  proposal;  the  other  part  from  increasing  the  emphasis  of  Feder- 
al money  for  Pell  and  Stafford  and  away  from  campus-based  pro- 
grams. 
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We  ask  the  schools  to  increase  their  commitment  to  these  pro- 
grams. We  call  for  an  equal  partnership  between  schools  and  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  SEOG  and  Work-Study  programs  by  in- 
creasing the  institutional  share  to  50  percent.  The  magnitude  of 
benefits  to  schools  is  such  that  requiring  them  to  provide  addition- 
al program  funding  is  appropriate. 

The  reduction  in  funding,  from  the  Federal  standpoint,  permits 
more  funds  to  be  directed  to  provide  the  Pell  Grant  program  with 
additional  funds,  and  that  program,  of  course,  is  targeted  to  stu- 
dents with  the  greatest  financial  need. 

We  propose  repeal  of  two  aspects  of  the  Work-Study  program: 
first,  the  provision  that  allows  employment  by  for-profit  institu- 
tions and  organizations,  including  proprietary  schools.  I  think  for- 
profit  organizations  are  at  their  best  when  they  are  handling  their 
own  money;  that  is,  when  they  get  the  maximum  out  of  every 
dollar. 

We  propose  to  eliminate  the  special  rules  pertaining  to  communi- 
ty service  learning  employment,  since  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
participating  schools  utilize  that  provision.  Under  our  proposal, 
community  service  jobs  would  in  fact  remain  a  key  element,  they 
would  simply  be  subject  to  the  same  50/50  share  as  other  jobs. 

Several  of  our  proposals  reflect  accountability  efforts  and  default 
reduction.  We  also  propose  to  repeal  the  authority  for  Federal  cap- 
ital contributions  to  institutional  Perkins  Loan  funds.  Collections 
from  prior  loans  would  provide  new  loans  to  students.  New  Perkins 
borrowers  would  be  charged  8  percent  interest  on  their  loans, 
making  the  Stafford  and  Perkins  programs  consistent  and  return- 
ing greater  amounts  to  the  revolving  funds. 

We  propose  two  changes  to  the  fledgling  ICL  program  to  facili- 
tate institutional  access  and  broaden  institutional  choice  for  post- 
secondary  students.  The  first  would  make  graduate  and  profession- 
al students  eligible  to  borrow.  The  terms  of  the  ICL  program  are 
well  suited  to  graduate  students,  since  they  are  often  better  able  to 
predict  their  future  earnings  potential. 

The  second  change  removes  the  current  10  institutional  limit  on 
participation  and  would  broaden  it  to  a  consortia  of  institutions. 
The  purpose  of  that  is  really  to  give  a  better  chance  for  this  pro- 
gram to  prove  its  feasibility. 

I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  or  comments  that 
any  of  you  may  have  at  the  appropriate  time.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Michael  Farrell  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  this  Committee  today  to 
present  and  discuss  the  Department's  proposals  for  reauthorizing 
the  campus-based  and  Income  Contingent  Loan  programs.  These 
programs  are  important  components  of  the  Administration's  plan 
for  reauthorizing  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (HEA) .  The 
campus-based  programs  —  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants  (SEOG) ,    Work-Study  (WS)  and  Perkins  Loans  —  include  the 
Federal  governments  oldest  student  financial  aid  programs;  the 
Income  Contingent  Loan  program  (ICL)  is  its  newest. 

A  number  of  our  reauthorization  proposals  for  the  campus- 
based  programs  are  intended  to  lessen  institutions1 
administrative  burden  associated  with  campus-level  management  of 
these  programs.    Unlike  the  Pell  Grant  and  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  programs,  institutions  are  principally  responsible  for  the 
decisions  regarding  awards  to  students  in  the  campus-based 
programs.     Institutions  have  wide  latitude  to  direct  campus-based 
funds  to  students  (with  financial  need)  whom  they  are  most 
interested  in  enrolling.    We  have  previously  presented  several  of 
our  simplification  proposals,  including  a  single  need  analysis 
formula  and  revised  independent  student  definition,  that  affect 
all  the  student  aid  programs.    We  are  proposing  additional 
simplification  measures  for  the  campus-based  programs. 

Our  reauthorization  proposal  calls  for  an  equal  partnership 
between  schools  and  the  Federal  government  in  the  SEOG  and  WS 
programs  by  increasing  the  institutional  share  in  both  programs 
to  50  percent.    Clearly,  the  Congress  recognizes  the  additional 
benefits  provided  to  institutions  by  the  campus-based  nature  of 
the  SEOG  and  WS  programs,  since  the  HEA  requires  institutions  to 
fund  a  portion  of  the  awards  they  make  to  students  in  these 
programs.    We  think  the  magnitude  of  these  benefits  to  schools  is 
such  that  requiring  them  to  provide  additional  program  funding  is 
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appropriate.    The  reduction  in  Federal  funding  is  necessary  to 
permit  more  funds  to  be  directed  to  provide  increases  in  the  Pell 
Grant  program,  which  is  more  targeted  on  students  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  financial  need. 

Through  WS,  the  Federal  government  supports  a  student 
workforce  at  participating  institutions  through  subsidized 
employment.    Students  use  the  opportunity  to  earn  funds.  Some 
research  has  shown  that  many  students  who  work  part-time  during 
the  school  term  demonstrate  higher  rates  of  persistence  than 
students  who  do  not. 

We  are  proposing  to  repeal  two  aspects  of  the  WS  program. 
First,  we  would  eliminate  the  provision  that  allows  employment  of 
WS  students  by  for-profit  organizations,  including  proprietary 
schools.    This  would  end  a  Federal  subsidy  for  profit-making 
businesses  that  is  unnecessary  since  many  students  are  able  to 
find  unsubsidized,  part-time  employment  in  the  private  sector. 
Proprietary  school  students  could  still  participate  in  WS,  but 
could  not  be  employed  by  the  proprietary  institution  itself. 
Thus,  Federal  funds  would  not  be  used  to  improve  the 
profitability  (through  decreased  labor  costs)  of  for-profit 
entities. 

Second,  we  propose  to  eliminate  the  special  rules  pertaining 
to  community  service  learning  employment  under  this  program.  For 
example,  current  law  attempts  to  encourage  institutions  to 
increase  student  involvement  in  community  service -related 
activities  by  authorizing  an  institutional  matching  requirement 
of  only  10  percent  for  wages  paid  to  students  employed  in  these 
areas,  which  is  more  favorable  to  institutions  than  the  regular 
30  percent  share.    We  have  no  evidence  that  schools  do  not  employ 
WS  students  in  community  service  learning  jobs.     However,  less 
than  one  percent  of  the  WS  participating  schools  utilize  this 
provision  for  a  reduced  institutional  share  of  wages.  This 
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provision  makes  program  management  more  difficult  for  many 
institutions  and  reduces  both  the  Federal  aid  available  to  other 
students  and  the  number  of  students  who  can  receive  WS 
assistance.    Under  our  proposal,  community  service  jobs  would 
still  be  permitted,  but  program  administration  for  schools  would 
be  simplified,  since  all  student  earnings  would  be  one-half 
Federal  and  one-naif  institutional  funds. 

Under  current  law,  institutions  may  also  utilize  a  portion 
of  their  WS  allocations  to  support  Job  Location  and  Development 
(JLD)  activities  for  their  students.    Yet  schools  are  permitted 
to  contribute  as  little  as  20  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  these 
activities.    Our  proposal  to  require  a  dollar-for-dollar 
institutional  share  of  program  costs  would  extend  to  all 
components  of  the  WS  program,  including  JLD. 

We  are  also  proposing  to  amend  current  law  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  subsidized  compensation  in  excess  of  financial  need 
that  a  student  can  earn  from  WS  employment.    The  WS  program  is 
the  exception  to  the  rule  that  a  student1 s  Title  IV  award  cannot 
exceed  his  or  her  financial  need,  some  administrative  flexibility 
with  respect  to  overawards  is  appropriate  in  this  program  since 
the  amount  of  an  individual  WS  award  depends  on  the  number  of 
hours  the  student  works.    Current  law  permits  students  to  earn  up 
to  $200  in  excess  of  their  financial  need  from  WS  supported 
employment.     A  $200  limit,  which  is  about  20  percent  of  the 
average  annual  WS  earnings,  is  too  high.     We  propose  to  reduce 
the  allowable  excess  to  $100. 

Several  of  our  proposals  for  the  Perkins  Loan  and  ICL 
programs  reflect  our  accountability  efforts  and  default  reduction 
initiative.     For  example,  we  would  require  institutions  to  check 
the  credit  histories  of  all  prospective  borrowers  age  21  and 
over,  and  borrowers  with  poor  credit  histories  would  need  a 
credit  worthy  co-signer.    Also,  borrowers  would  be  required  to 
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provide  their  drivers  license  number  and  other  skip-tracing 
information  at  the  time  of  application  and  during  the  exit 
interview  to  assist  in  the  collection  effort  if  the  borrower  were 
to  default. 

We  are  proposing  to  repeal  the  authority  for  Federal  capital 
contributions  to  institutional  Perkins  Loan  funds.  Collections 
from  prior  loans  would  provide  new  loans  to  students  in  the 
absence  of  new  Federal  capital.     Compared  to  the  other  student 
loan  programs,  Perkins  Loans  provide  substantial  and  unnecessary 
Federal  interest  subsidies  to  student  borrowers-     The  Perkins 
Loan  program  duplicates  the  objectives  of  the  less  subsidized 
Stafford  Loan  program,  and  our  proposed  amendments  to  that 
program,  particularly  higher  loan  limits,  would  ensure  that 
students  have  adequate  access  to  loans.  New  Perkins  borrowers 
would  be  charged  eight  percent  interest  on  their  loans,  making 
the  Stafford  and  Perkins  programs  consistent  and  returning 
greater  amounts  to  the  revolving  funds. 

Perkins  Loan  cancellation  benefits  in  exchange  for  a  period 
of  service  in  a  specified  field  would  be  discontinued  for  new 
loans  made  after  the  1991-92  academic  year.     There  is  little 
evidence  that  loan  cancellations  attract  individuals  to  fields 
that  they  would  not  otherwise  have  chosen.     Instead,  cancellation 
payments  provide  a  windfall  benefit  to  those  already  intending  to 
pursue  a  given  field. 

We  are  proposing  two  important  changes  to  the  ICL  program  in 
order  to  facilitate  institutional  access  and  broaden 
institutional  choice  for  postsecondary  students.     The  first  would 
make  graduate  and  professional  students  eligible  to  borrow. 
Graduate  students  need  additional  financial  aid  opportunities 
since  many  of  them  may  have  already  reached  the  borrowing  limits 
under  loan  programs  currently  available  to  them,  and  some  student 
aid  programs  are  limited  to  undergraduate  students.    Also,  the 
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terns  and  conditions  of  the  ICL  program  are  especially  well- 
suited  to  graduate  students  since  they  often  are  able  to  predict 
their  future  earning  potential  more  accurately  than 
undergraduates. 

The  second  proposed  change  would  remove  the  current  10- 
institution  limit  on  participation  and  permit  consortia  of 
institutions  to  participate.  The  purpose  of  the  ICL  program  —  to 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  a  loan  program  that  features 
repayments  based  on  a  borrower* s  post-graduation  income  —  cannot 
be  accomplished  without  examining  a  representative  cross-section 
of  postsecondary  institutions.    A  small  sample  of  10  institutions 
cannot  adequately  demonstrate  the  value  and  feasibility  of  the 
program  for  an  institutional  community  that  varies  widely  by 
geographic  location,  school  size,  type  and  control,  and 
characteristics  and  incomes  of  students.      We  believe  that  a  more 
varied  and  expanded  sample  can  help  us  better  evaluate  the 
feasibility  of  a  loan  program  based  on  a  borrower's  post- 
graduation  income. 

Finally,  enhanced  access  to  these  loans  is  an  important 
element  in  the  overall  effort  to  reduce  defaults.      This  program 
avoids  the  repayment  burden  problems  associated  with  traditional 
short-term,  equal-installment  payment  schedules.    Also,  the 
flexible  income-sensitive  repayment  plans  avoid  discouraging 
students  from  pursuing  careers  in  low-paying  fields. 

I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  or  comments  that 
you  may  have. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Ms.  Ybarra. 

Ms.  Ybarra.  I  would  like  thank  the  Chairman  and  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  three 
Federal  campus-based  student  aid  programs. 

Again,  I  am  Alicia  Ybarra.  I  am  the  coordinator  of  the  United 
States  Student  Association's  Recruitment  and  Retention  of  People 
of  Color  in  Higher  Education  project.  It  is  a  grass  roots  organizing 
project  that  works  with  the  American  Council  on  Education's 
Office  of  Minority  Concerns  to  establish  a  resource  center  for  stu- 
dents who  are  interested  in  working  on  recruitment  and  retention 
issues  on  their  campuses. 

At  a  time  when  decreasing  numbers  of  low-  and  middle-income 
students  of  color  are  persisting  in  higher  education,  a  renewed 
commitment  to  proven  student  aid  programs,  including  the 
campus-based  ones,  is  crucial. 

I  would  like  to  first  point  out  that  without  Federal  financial  aid  I 
would  not  have  been  able  to  go  to  college.  I  was  born  in  East  Los 
Angeles,  and  you  could  say  that  I  am  a  first-generation  college  stu- 
dent as  well  as  a  first-generation  fourth-grader.  My  mother  had  to 
discontinue  her  formal  education  at  first  grade  and  my  father  at 
third  grade.  My  parents  could  not  have  afforded  to  send  me  to  col- 
lege. 

So,  armed  with  Pell  Grants,  Supplemental  Educational  Opportu- 
nity Grants,  College  Work-Study,  Perkins  Loans,  institutional 
grants  and  loans,  savings  from  working  year-round,  and  $8,000 
worth  of  debt,  I  was  able  to  go  and  graduate  from  Stanford  last 
year. 

Students  of  color  in  particular  have  been  hurt  by  loan  and  grant 
imbalance.  USSA  believes  that  College  Work-Study  and  Supple- 
mental Educational  Opportunity  Grants  must  continue  to  be  vital 
alternatives  to  high  loan  indebtedness  for  needy  students.  If  low- 
income  students  must  take  out  any  loans  for  their  postsecondary 
education,  they  should  be  Perkins  Loans,  because  that  is  the  most 
manageable  student  loan  program. 

First,  USSA  recommends  that  funding  for  SEOG  programs  be  in- 
creased to  $604  million  to  restore  the  program  back  to  1980  infla- 
tion-adjusted levels.  An  increase  in  SEOG  funding,  along  with  a 
Pell  Grant  entitlement,  would  significantly  improve  the  loan/grant 
imbalance  and  ensure  that  the  neediest  students  need  not  borrow. 

Funding  for  SEOG,  the  value  of  average  awards,  and  the  number 
of  recipients  have  all  declined  in  real  terms  since  1980.  These  cut- 
backs in  the  SEOG  program  have  sent  America's  students  and 
youth  back  to  the  banks  for  more  loans.  I  personally  was  able  to 
avoid  taking  out  a  Stafford  Loan  until  my  last  year  when  my  Pell 
Grant  and  SEOG  were  significantly  cut. 

USSA  supports  ACE's  recommendation  to  set  a  uniform  25  per- 
cent campus  match  for  all  three  of  the  campus-based  programs  and 
to  permit  institutions  to  transfer  up  to  25  J>ercent  of  SEOG,  CWS, 
and  Perkins  funds  among  the  programs.  USSA  also  supports  a  pro- 
posal by  the  National  Education  Association  to  extend  eligibility 
tor  SEOG  to  first-year  graduate  students. 

The  only  Federal  assistance  currently  available  to  needy  gradu- 
ate students  is  a  limited  number  of  fellowships  and  Work-Study. 
This  limited  assistance  is  forcing  graduate  students  to  extend  the 
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number  of  years  it  takes  to  complete  their  studies  and  is  hurting 
our  efforts  to  achieve  the  equal  participation  of  women  and  people 
of  color  in  all  graduate  fields  of  study. 

Second,  USSA  believes  that  the  College  Work-Study  program  is 
crucial.  Not  only  do  work-study  jobs  have  the  potential  of  providing 
disadvantaged  students  with  important  work  and  career  skills,  they 
also  stand  between  needy  students  and  yet  another  loan.  At  many 
schools,  work-study  jobs  provide  higher  wages  than  other  jobs, 
while  at  other  institutions  they  are  the  only  jobs  accessible  to  stu- 
dents. 

My  college  work-study  experience  has  been  mostly  positive.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  part-time  job  with  a  comparable 
wage  at  Stanford,  which  is  located  in  a  relatively  small  ana  isolat- 
ed community.  The  skills  I  learned  from  my  work-study  job  at 
Stanford's  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Center  were  invaluable. 

By  setting  up  internship  opportunities  for  other  students,  I  devel- 
oped professional  skills  and  computer  expertise.  I  found  an  intern- 
ship for  myself,  and  I  was  able  to  help  other  students  of  color  find 
out  about  such  opportunities.  These  are  skills  that  I  had  not  devel- 
oped before  coming  to  Stanford  and  ones  that  my  work-study  job 
gave  me. 

The  28.5  percent  cut  in  funding  for  Work-Study  has  meant  that 
increasing  numbers  of  needy  students  are  not  given  work-study 
jobs  or  adeauate  awards.  Thus,  USSA  recommends  that  the  fund- 
ing for  Work-Study  be  increased  to  $899  million  to  restore  the  pro- 
gram back  to  1980  levels. 

Moreover,  despite  the  Higher  Education  Act's  requiring  that 
CWS  jobs  should  complement  students'  academic  and  career  goals, 
there  are  no  recent  evaluations  of  the  contents  of  work-study  jobs. 
The  most  recent  evaluation  of  the  CWS  program  was  conducted  in 
the  1970s  and  found  that  only  15  percent  of  the  recipients  that 
were  surveyed  were  placed  in  what  could  be  considered  academical- 
ly-related jobs.  Hence,  USSA  recommends  that  the  Department  of 
Education  be  mandated  to  conduct  a  study  on  the  relevance  of 
CWS  jobs  to  students'  academic  and  career  interests. 

Third,  USSA  supports  expanding  the  community  service  compo- 
nent of  the  College  Work-Study  program.  Currently,  a  postsecond- 
ary  institution  may  use  a  portion  of  its  CWS  funds  for  job  location 
and  development  centers  and  for  community  service  learning  pro- 
grams. USSA  supports  efforts  to  provide  work-study  students  the 
opportunity  to  serve  the  communities,  especially  those  involving 
early  intervention  efforts  that  benefit  other  youth, 

Hence,  we  urge  the  subcommittee  to  seriously  consider  ideas 
such  as  that  of  Representative  Machtley  of  providing  work-study 
students  the  opportunity  to  serve  as  mentors  for  disadvantaged 
youth. 

Washington  State's  use  of  State  student  incentive  grants  and 
State  work-study  money  provides  an  excellent  example  of  how 
work-study  jobs  can  provide  needy  students  the  ability  to,  one, 
work  a  part  of  their  way  through  college;  two,  serve  the  communi- 
ty; and,  three,  serve  as  tutors  and  role  models  for  local  youth. 

For  example,  some  of  Washington  State's  work-study  students 
are  doing  outreach  and  providing  information  on  college  opportuni- 
ties and  financial  aid  to  Latino  and  Native  American  youth  and 
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their  families  in  the  Yakima  Valley,  through  the  College  Opportu- 
nities Mentorship  Program. 

Hence,  USSA,  as  one  of  the  30  organizations  that  constitute 
Youth  Service  America's  working  group  on  youth  service  policy, 
supports  the  setting  aside  of  10  percent  of  CWS  funds  for  communi- 
ty service  jobs,  as  long  as  the  currently  appropriated  levels  are 
matched. 

The  Perkins  Loan  program  is  the  most  manageable  student  loan 
for  needy  students,  since  they  have  a  low  interest  rate  of  5  percent 
that  doesn't  accrue  during  enrollment,  less  delays,  and  a  nine- 
month  grace  period.  Yet  actual  funding  for  the  program  has  plum- 
meted by  76.5  percent,  and  the  average  Perkins  Loan  award  has 
declined  by  about  10.8  percent.  So  USSA  recommends  investing 
$300  million  in  Perkins  Loans.  In  addition,  skyrocketing  college 
costs  require  an  increase  in  the  maximum  loan  limits. 

In  terms  of  all  three  programs,  USSA  also  supports  ACE's  pro- 
posal to  allocate  additional  campus-based  funds  based  on  the  per- 
sistence of  first-year  students,  as  well  as  NEA's  proposal  to  ensure 
that  part-time  students  have  access  to  campus-based  student  aid. 
USSA  also  supports  a  number  of  changes  in  the  congressional 
methodology  needs  analysis  system  to  ensure  that  needy  students 
receive  the  amount  of  campus-based  aid  they  really  need.  USSA 
will  submit  testimony  next  month  that  will  explain  our  recommen- 
dations for  need  analysis. 

In  conclusion,  USSA  believts  that  the  three  campus-based  pro- 
grams play  an  important  role  in  the  Federal  Government's  commit- 
ment to  equalizing  access  to  higher  education.  Any  further  cuts  in 
the  campus-based  programs  would  send  countless  students  to  banks 
for  more  loans. 

At  a  time  when  institutions  are  imposing  mid-year  tuition  in- 
creases and  States  are  facing  huge  budget  cuts,  the  partnership  be- 
tween schools  and  the  Federal  Government,  found  in  the  three 
campus-based  programs,  as  well  as  between  States  and  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  SSIG  program,  is  an  even  more  important  tool 
in  our  struggle  to  ensure  that  all  students,  regardless  of  income, 
have  access  to  postsecondary  education. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  today,  and  I  will  answer 
any  questions  you  might  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Alicia  Ybarra  follows:] 
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•     I  would  likt  to  think  the  Chairman  and  the  memben  of  the  subcommittee  for 
thii  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  three  federal  campus-baaed  student  aid  programs: 
Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  (SEOG),  College  Work-Study  (CWS), 
and  Perkins  Loam.  I  am  Alicia  Ybanra,  and  a  1990  graduate  of  Stanford  Uni  vanity  and 
a  past  beneficiary  of  all  three  of  these  programs,  I  am  also  the  coordinator  of  the 
United  Statee  Student  Association's  (USS  A)  Recruitment  and  Retention  of  People  of 
Color  la  H$Mr  Education  project.  USSA  is  the  country's  oldest  and  largest  national 
student  conization,  representing  more  than  35  million  students.  The  Recruitment 
and  Retention  Project  is  a  grassroots  organising  project  that  involves  students  in 
improving  the  persistence  of  students  of  color.  With  the  help  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education's  Office  of  Minority  Concerns,  USSA  his  been  able  to  establish  a 
rssourte  center  for  students  who  are  interacted  in  working  on  recruitment  and 
retention  iseuee  on  their  campus.  At  at  time  when  decreasing  numbers  of  low-  and 
middle-income  student!  of  color  are  entering  and  persisting  in  higher  education,  a 
renewed  commitment  by  this  Congrees  to  pro*  a  student  aid  programs  is  crucial. 
Among  the  programs  wo  should  invert  in  au    •  cempuf-based  programs, 

Before  I  explain  the  details  of  USSA's  recommendations  for  the  campus-baeed 
program*,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  is  no  way  that  I  could  have  afforded  to 
go  to  college  without  tht  assistance  of  federal  student  aid.  I  wu  born  in  East  Los 
Angeles  and  am  a  fint-gpneration  collegi  student.  You  could  also  say  that  I  wu  a  flnt- 
gpneration  fourth-grader,  my  mother  had  to  discontinue  her  formal  schooling  after 
the  first  grade,  and  my  father  after  the  third  grade .  My  parents  could  not  afford  to 
send  me  to  college;  eo  armed  with  Pell  Grants,  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants,  College  Work-Study,  Perkins  Loans,  pants  and  loans  from  Stanford,  savings 
from  working  year  rounds  and  $8,000  worth  of  debt,  I  wu  able  to  go  to  and  graduate 
from  Stanford  last  year, 

1  am  lucky  that  my  debt  burden  is  considerably  less  than  most  of  my  peers :  the 
most  recent  figures  show  that  the  average  student  graduated  from  public  institutions 
in  1986  with  $6£10  worth  of  debt  md  from  private  schools  with  MM)  worth  of  debt 
Even  more  troubling  is  the  fact  that  even  the  lowest-income  students  have  been 
forced  to  borrow  to  finance  a  postsecondary  education.  One  illustration  of  this  is  the 
fact  that  60%  of  financial  aid  recipients  in  four-year  public  schools  must  resort  to  loans 
to  pay  for  their  higher  education,  That  the  balance  between  loans  and  grants  in  the 
federal  financial  aid  commitment  has  been  skewed  toward  high  loan  indebtedness  - 
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even  for  the  loweeMncome  students  -  has  been  well-documented  end  argued  before  * 
this  subcommittee,  You  hive  elio  hetrd  how  this  imbalance  has  tremendous 
consequences  on  students'  ability  to  enter  and  persist  in  postsecondary  education. 
This  is  particularly  true  (or  students  of  color,  USSA  believes  that  Cfilky  Work-Study 
and  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant*  have  been  and  pauit  continue  to 
be  vital  iltarnettvaa  to  hjgfa  loan  Indehtednets  far  needy  studanta.  And  if  low-income 
students  must  take  out  any  loans  to  finance  their  poeteecondary  education,  they 
should  be  Perkins  Loans,  the  moet  manageable  and  the  least  punitive  atudent  loan 


The  SEOG  program  will  provide  pants  to  estimated  835,000  needy 
undergraduate  students  in  1991-92;  the  average  award  is  expected  to  be  $700.  By 
targeting  SEOG  to  the  neediest  students  -  priority  is  given  to  "students  with 
exceptional  need"  and  "students  who  receive  Pell  Grants11  (Title  IV,  Subpart  2,  Sec. 
413C(cX2XA)]  -  many  low-income  students  are  given  the  pant  assistance  that  has  been 
proven  to  be  crucial  to  their  ability  to  stay  in  and  graduate  from  postsecondary 
institutions. 


USSA  woomBMPde  that  authorised  funding  tar  the  SBOG  proyim  bt 
iMi^dto»MmnHontoiwtothop 

An  increase  in  SEOG  funding  -  along  with  a  Pell  Grant  entitlement  -  would 
significantly  improve  the  loan/pant  balance,  and  ensure  that  the  neediest  students 
need  not  borrow.  Despite  the  importance  of  such  assistance,  funding  far  SEOG  h^s 
dgUnid  by  17i9»  in  real  tone  tinea  1  W0>  the  inflation-edjuited  value  of  average 
SEOG  awards  mj  nrnw'*  «tudenta  r^Ting  ffEPff  h*ve  aleo  dmpped.  According 
to  the  Collegi  Boer!  the  a vtngs  inflation-ad j usted  award  fell  by  2.4%  from  $701  in 
198041  to  SAN  In  198M9,  Likewise,  the  number  of  SEOG  recipients  declined  from 
717XXX)  to  561,000,  even  though  total  undergraduate  enrollment,  the  number  of  needy 
students,  and  the  costs  of  attendance  Increased  during  this  period . 

USSA  believes  that  these  cutbacks  in  the  SEOG  program  and  the 
administration's  proposal  to  cut  funding  for  the  program  by  33%  over  last  year's  levels 
have  sent  and  would  send  America's  students  and  youths  back  to  the  banks  far  more 
loans.  I  personally  was  able  to  avoid  taking  out  a  Stafford  Loan  until  my  last  year 
when  my  Pell  Grant  and  SEOG  were  significantly  cut,  Up  to  that  point,  I  was  able  to 
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git  by  with  a  combination  of  *  vinp,  Work-Study,  institutionally-provided  lotm  end 
pants,  Perkins  Loans,  tnd  federal  pants, 

U6SA  nppovfti  to  American  Cnmdl  on  B(hnliontndoteoqpntaittoMa 
imnmndilte  to  Ml  t  unttxm  259b  campuemftt&fven  three  of  the  ctmpu* 

band  propane  (imtotd  of  the  current  mutch  of  15%  for  SEOG,  30%  for  College  Work- 
Study,  tnd  10%  for  Perkins  U^),  end  to  perati 

SUGiCW5uriMdMfanfc  Thii  incm*  in  the  cernpui 

match  •  along  with  en  Increued  inveetment  from  thif  Congrees  -  would  expend  the 
access  of  needy  itudenti  to  theee  Important  proptms, 

USSAaboeuppovfelbepri^^ 
aw4^*>y^wg^to*^riry^teAa,l^>^  The  only  federal  assistance 
currently  available  to  needy  graduate  students  If  i  limited  number  of  fellowihipe  end 
Work-Study,  Aside  from  position!  ei  Reeeerch  Anifttnti  or  Teaching  A*iitenti, 
there  if  virtually  no  financing  alternative!  besides  loam,  Ai  a  number  of  experts  and 
a  ptduete  itudent  teetifled  before  thif  rubcommittee  on  June  13th,  thii  limited 
assistance  U  forcing  graduate  itudenti  to  extend  the  number  of  yean  it  takee  to 
complete  their  studies,  md  ii  hurting  our  effort!  to  achieve  the  equal  participation  of 
women  and  people  of  color  in  all  ytduate  field!  of  itudy,  Inititutioni  ihould  have 
the  flexibility  to  me  eome  of  this  pant  assistance  for  needy  graduate  itudenti, 

The  Collep  Work-Study  program  ii  providing  an  eitimated  827«000  low- 
income  itudenti  with  pert-time  employment  on  campus,  in  non-profit  or  community 
eervice  propems,  end  in  private,  for-profit  buaineeeee.  USSA  believes  that  the  College 
Work-Study  propam  ii  crucial:  not  only  do  Work-Study  jobi  have  the  potential  of 
providing  dleedvantagpd  itudenti  with  important  work  and  career  ikilli,  thiplia 
stand  between  ntlfr  ti\?Amm*  utdy*i  another  loan.  By  providing  a  weekly  paycheck, 
needy  itudenti  can  budgrt  their  money  and  cover  their  educational  and  living  coeti. 
At  many  echooli,  Work-Study  job!  provide  higher  wagee  than  other  jobi;  while  at 
other  inititutioni,  they  are  the  only  jobi  accessible  to  itudenti.  All  too  often  off- 
campui  jobi  are  not  available  or  are  difficult  to  access.  Thii  if  true  from  Stanford 
University  to  Eastern  Michigm  University,  Laitly,  the  Higher  Education  Act  require! 
that  Work-Study  jobs,  "to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  complement  and  reinforce 
the  educational  program  or  vocational  gcals  of  each  student  receiving  assistance 
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under  thii  put"  (Title  IV,  Part  C,  Sec,  443(bX7)|, 

My  experience  with  the  College  Work-Study  program  has  been  for  the  most 
part  a  positive  one,  I  appreciated  receiving  a  paycheck  every  two  weeks;  having  had 
no  prior  experience  in  managing  money,  it  helped  me  leant  to  budget  my  money  and 
ensure  that  my  educational  and  living  costs  were  covered,  It  would  have  been 
difficult  to  find  a  part-time  ]ob  with  comparable  wages  at  Stanford  University,  which  is 
located  in  a  relatively  small  and  isolated  community,  My  Work-Study  employer* 
were  alio  very  flexible,  allowing  me  to  modify  my  schedule  during  finals  and 
midterms.  Moreover,  the  skills  I  learned  from  my  Work-Study  job  at  Stanford's 
Career  Planning  and  Placement  Center  were  invaluable,  By  setting  up  internship 
opportunities  for  other  students,  I  developed  professional  skills  and  computer 
expertise,  found  an  internship  for  myself  at  the  District  Attorney's  office,  and  helped 
other  students  of  color  find  out  about  such  opportunities,  These  are  skills  that  I  had 
not  developed  before  coming  to  Stanford  and  ones  that  my  Work-Study  job  gave  me. 

However,  my  experience  has  been  much  more  positive  than  many  other 
students.  Under  the  Higher  Education  Act,  CWS  is  not  suppose  to  result  in  the 
displacement  of  regular  full-time  workers,  However,  despite  the  matching  funding 
requirement,  College  Work-Study  is  not  creating  jobs,  it  is  subsidizing  institutions, 
CWS  funds  should  either  create  new  jobs  or  leverage  an  increased  wage  for  the 
student.  CWS  students  are  supposed  to  be  paid  at  least  the  federal  minimum  wage 
($3,80  per  hour  in  1990  and  $425  per  hour  in  1991  and  thereafter).  However,  data  on 
average  hourly  earning?  and  average  hours  of  work  per  week  are  not  available, 
However,  we  know  that  the  Inflation-adjusted  value  of  College  Work-Study  t wtrdc  to 
students  and  the  numhtr  of  CWS  recipients  fell  in  the  1980's  at  the  ime  time  thtt  the 
costs  of  tttmdina  «w         Total  federal  funding  for  CWS  declined  by  285% 
between  FY  1980  and  1990  (source:  College  Board). 

These  cutbacks  mean  that  increasing  numbers  of  needy  students  are  not  given 
Work-Study  ]obs,  especially  during  their  Junior  and  senioryears,  For  many  students, 
the  twenty-hour  a  week  limit  for  their  Work-Study  jobs  means  that  they  simply 
cannot  make  enough  money  to  cover  their  costs,  In  my  case,  I  often  had  to 
supplement  my  Work-Study  job  with  an  additional  job.  In  the  case  of  the  Eastern 
Michigan  University  student  who  testified  before  this  subcommittee  in  March,  cuts  in 
the  program  meant  that  he  never  received  a  large  Work-Study  award,  In  feet,  it  would 
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ran  out  beta*  the  end  of  the  semester, so  he  would  have  to  scrounge  around  for  odd 
jobs,  Mt  food  given  to  him  by  friends,  and  even  donate  plasma  for  money  to  get  him 
through  the  end  of  the  semester. 

Moreover,  despite  the  Higher  Education  Act's  requirement  that  CWS  jobs 
should,  as  much  as  possible,  complement  students'  academic  and  career  goals,  there 
are  no  recent  evaluations  of  the  scnlmfc  of  Work-Study  jobs.  Hence  we  simply  danci 
know  to  ghtl  wtant  urn  institutions  placing  Work-Study  itudanti  in  jobi  that  are 
related  ta  th«ir  tctdamlc  or  ann  ytlti  However,  USSA  believes  that  the  majority  of 
Work-Study  jobs  have  nothing  to  do  with  students'  academic  or  professional  interests. 
For  example,  en  evaluation  of  the  CWS  program  in  the  1970's  •  the  most  recent  that 
we  know  of  -  found  that  63%  of  Work-Study  students  were  employed  in  clerical 
positions  and  in  jobs  such  as  security  guards,  food  service  workers,  or  maintenance 
workers.  Only  15%  of  the  recipients  that  were  surveyed  wen  pieced  in  whit  would  be 
considered tctdtmktllr-nkted fobs  (such  as  research  and  teaching  assistantships). 

Thus,  USSA  recommaewk  feet  authorized  fuadmgforCoDege  Work-Study  be 
Increased  to  $fW  mUtton  to  rata  (be  program  beck  to  1980  InlWtk^edjuetodtevak 

This  would  allow  Institutions  to  increase  the  CWS  minimum  wage,  a  necessity  in 
light  of  skyrocketing  college  costs  and  shortfalls  in  student  aid  programs.  Under  no 
circumstances  should  the  subminimum  wags  be  imposed  on  CWS  recipients. 

c»ndiirtashjdyonfl»!ri«vsi»ofC^ 

intense*  Wt  believe  that  it  should  be  of  this  lubcommittea'i  concam  that  we  hava 
no  idee  to  what  extent  one  provision  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  is  being  followed, 
especially  since  this  provision  would  go  a  long  way  in  developing  the  kind  of  work 
force  our  country  so  desperately  naeds,  The  Department  should  examine  to  what 
extent  Work-Study  students  are  employed  in  academic-,  career-,  or  community 
service-related  jobs. 

Third,  USSA  supports  the  recommendation  put  forth  by  the  National 
Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators  regarding  the  currant  stipulation 
prohJbttingCWS    r^T"—*  -J*"*"*1-'  if  *M<i— -        imPfaymapt  ineesno 
to  mora  then  fiOOgaator  than  their  need.  This  $200  threshold  has  not  been  changed 
since  1976  and  should  be  adjusted  upward  to  $500  to  reflect  today's  economic 
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circumstances. 

Fourth,  USSA  supports  expanding  the  community  «rvke  component  of  the 
Colby  Work-Study  propun  to  indudemort  eeriy intervention  efforts,  Currently,  a 
postsecondary  institution  hat  the  option  of  using  up  to  10%  of  their  CWS  allocution  or 
$30,000  -  whichever  is  less  -  to  establish  or  expand  job  Location  tnd  Development 
Cfinlfttt  (ILOQ  which  h?  lp  students  find  jobs  off-campus  that  are  related  to  their 
academic  or  career  interests,  Nearly  500  institutions  receive  federal  assistance  in 
developing  these  programs.  In  addition,  institutions  have  the  option  of  using  up  to 
10%  of  their  CWS  funds  or  $20,000  -  whichever  is  less  -  to  develop  gomyQ^ty 
Service  Learning  Propims  (CSLP)  that  give  Work-Study  students  job  opportunities 
that  provide  "tangible  community  services  for  or  on  behalf  of  low-income  individuals 
or  families*  [Title  IV,  Part  C  Sec,  447(bXlXA)].  These  services  include  health  care, 
child  care,  literacy  training  social  services,  and  crime  prevention,  Most  recent  data 
show  that  there  were  46  institutions  with  established  Community  Service  Learning 
Programs,  Institutions  with  CSLPs  may  use  CWS  allocations  for  these  programs  to 
pay  90%  of  students'  salaries. 

USSA  supports  efforts  to  utilize  CWS  funds  to  provide  Work-Study  students 
opportunities  to  serve  their  communities,  especially  those  involving  early 
intervention  efforts  that  benefit  other  youth,  We  have  found  that  so  many  students 
of  color  extend  themselves  to  serve  as  mentors  and  tutors  to  local  youth  even  without 
compensation,  This  provides  a  perfect  opportunity  to  combine  two  goals  of  Congress: 
(a)  encouraging  college  students  to  participate  in  community  service,  and  (b)  creating 
early  intervention  programs  for  local  youth.  Hence,  we  urgp  this  subcommittee  to 
seriously  consider  ideas  such  as  that  of  Representative  Machtley's  idea  (found  in  HA. 
1144,  "The  Education  Partnership  Act  of  1991)  to  use  CWS  funds  to  provide  Work- 
Study  students  with  the  opportunity  to  serve  as  mentors  for  disadvantaged 
elementary  and  secondary  students, 

We  would  like  to  point  out  that  Washington  Stale  uie  of  Slate  Student 
Incentive  Grant  (S9G)  money  to  develop  community  service  work  learning  student 
jobs  for  needy  students  provides  an  excellent  example  of  how  Work-Study  jobs  can 
provide  needy  students  the  ability  to  (1)  work  a  part  of  their  way  through  college;  (2) 
serve  their  community;  and  (3)  reach  out  to  other  youth  to  encourage  them  to  pursue 
postsecondary  education  opportunities,  With  state  Work-Study  and  SSIG  funds, 
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Washington  state  provides  Work-Study  ftudenti  the  opportunity  to  make  money  for 
college  AND: 

♦  be  tutors  and  mentors  to  disadvantaged  students  of  color  through  the 
Minority  Outreach.  Remediation  and  Employment  Program  (MORE); 

♦  do  outreach  and  to  provide  information  on  college  opportunitiei  and 
financial  aid  to  Hispanic  and  Native  American  youth  and  their 
families  in  Yakima  Valley  through  the  College  Opportunities 
Mentonhip  Program  (COMP); 

♦  act  as  tuton i  residence  hall  assistants*  counselors  and  mentors  for  a 
summerbridgp  progjim  for  at-risk  14-  and  15-year  olds  through  the 
Summer  Motivation  and  Academic  Residential  Training  Program 
(SMART); 

♦  act  as  tutors  and  support  staff  for  adult  literacy  service  providers 
through  the  Adult  literacy  Project, 

Washington  state  is  an  exciting  example  of  the  innovative  use  of  federal 
money  to  provide  Work-Study  jobs  that  make  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  currant  and 
potential  college  students.  USSA  points  out  that  this  is  fust  one  more  reason  why 
students  support  the  continuation  and  expansion  of  both  the  College  Work-Study  and 
State  Student  Incentive  Grant  programs,  Hence.  USSA  as  one  of  30  organization  that 
constitute  Youth  Service  A-ifritt'f  «n  Y«"»K  S*rvi<*  Policy  aupporta 

the  set  aside  of  10%  of  CWS  funds  far  community  service  jobs  as  long  as  currently 
appropriated  levels  are  matched. 

PrtfcM  Utw  (frrrmtrh  rtUri  Nittonil  Bad  Student  Lamil 
The  Perkins  Loan  program  is  the  most  manageable  student  loan  for  needy 
undergraduate,  graduate  and  professional  students*  and  is  serving  an  estimated 
688,000  students  In  1991-92  with  an  average  loan  of  $1 ,250.  Perkins  Loans  have  a 
statutorily  determined  low  intrust  rate  of  S%  that  does  not  accrue  during  enrollment* 
and  a  9-month  pice  period.  The  Perkins  Loan  program  also  provides  institutions  the 
flexibility  to  package  student  aid  awards  that  best  meet  the  needs  of  individual 
students.  Using  a  combination  of  federal  and  institution  capital  contributions* 
institutions  administer  and  distribute  Perkins  Loans  to  needy  students.  This  reduces 
the  delays  often  associated  with  loans  granted  by  private  lenders.  Hence*  USSA 
strongft  believes  that  federal  government  shguld  continue  to  invest  in  the  loan 
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that  ii  thl  »Qtt  mtnapsblsfer  low -income  students. 

In  my  cut,  white  my  Perkins  Loans  sometimes  came  late  end  after  the  «art  of 
the  quitter,  my  Stafford  Lotn  alHipcame  late.  As  my  colleague!  from  USSA  have 
already  testified,  theee  delays  in  the  disbursement  of  loans  -  whither  they  are  the 
mult  of  lender  schedules  or  federtUy*mimdited  delayed  disbursement  -  are  causing 
enormoui  hardships  on  students  and  art  forcing  other*  to  drop  out,  I  had  very  few 
problems  with  my  Perkins  Loans  compared  to  my  Stafford  Loan;  this  was  the  result  of 
it  being  a  campus-based  proyun  and  my  having  an  excellent  counselor,  I  do  not 
mean  to  sound  unappredative  of  the  Stafford  Lotn  program:  it  provided  me  with  the 
opportunity  to  study  overseas.  However,  the  Perkins  Loan  program  is  the  best  loan 
program  for  needy  students  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

Despite  the  success  and  efficiency  of  the  Perkins  Loan  program,  actual 
appropriations  for  the  program  has  plummeted  by  765%  in  real  terms  since  1980,  and 
the  number  of  recipients  has  increased  only  slightly  from  813,000  to  826,000,  The 
avenge  Perkins  Loan  award,  however,  has  declined  by  about  10.8%  in  real  terms.  The 
administration's  proposal  to  eliminate  federal  contributions  to  the  program  would, 
according  to  the  National  Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Adminiftritort,  result 
in  the  elimination  of  up  to  114,000  students  from  this  important  program.  Moreover, 
continued  federal  contributions  are  necessary  to  help  institutions  that  have 
participated  in  the  program  for  only  a  limited  time  •  particularly  community  college 
and  proprietary  schools  •  build  up  their  Perkins  Loans  revolving  funds, 

Hence,  USSA  meonmeuds  ftnmstbftUD  mflttoo  in  Mdns  Lotus  to  keep 
pecewtthtaatflMrfMelfHL  In  addition,  we  believe  that  skyrocketing  eoUep  eoHs 
reqataeaataaetselm  the  maximum  loan  ttmifc  First  Jyear  undergraduate  students 
should  be  etigfele  for  a  maximum  of  $2,625,  while  other  undergraduates  should  be 
eligible  for  up  to  15000  per  year,  and  graduates  up  to  $9,000,  USSA  also  cautions  this 
subcommittee  to  carefully  consider  the  administratta's  proposal  to  check  be  cxedit 
history  of  tnPeridneLotnbonowenty  21  end  older,  and  to  require  borrower*  with 
poor  credit  histories  to  obtain  a  credit- worthy  co-signer.  Won't  this  cause  a 
unnecessary  and  potentially  long  delay  in  a  needy  student's  receipt  of  needed  loan 
money?  Who  will  pay  for  the  costs  associated  with  such  credit  checks?  USSA 
believes  that  if  a  low-income  student  must  take  on  a  lotn,  s/he  ihould  have  access  to 
the  Perkins  Loan  program. 
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Otm  fhanye  to  the  Campos-Ikied  Prepims 

In  addition  to  standardising  the  campus  match  for  the  three  campus-based 
programs  at  25%,  USSA  further  recommends  the  following  changes  to  the  three 
programs. 

First,  we  support  the  American  Council  on  Education's  proposal  to  establish  an 
incentive  for  persistence  and  retention  of  students  in  higher  education  by  allocating 
tddttiooal  cmpM  tmed  fumhtuwd  m  the  calculated  need  trf  sHgfrh  eld  tppMnntr 
who  bm  msnplatsrt  their first  year.  With  the  retention  rates  of  disadvantaged 
students  remaining  stagnant  for  some  groups  and  worsening  for  others,  we  must 
reward  institutions  that  enable  their  students  to  stay  in  school. 

Second,  USSA  supports  the  National  Education  Association's  proposal  to 
ensure  that  part-time  students  havt  access  to  campu*based  student  aid  If  an 

institutions'  allotment  is  based  on  the  financial  need  of  part-time  students,  then  at 
least  10%  of  its  SEOG,  CWS  and  Perkins  Loan  funds  should  be  required  to  be  used  for 
such  students,  if  their  need  is  at  least  10%  of  the  total  need  of  all  students.  Part-time 
students  constitute  433%  of  America's  college  students  and  should  have  access  to 
these  crucial  programs. 

Third,  USSA  supports  a  number  of  changes  in  the  Cony  tonal  Methodology 
needs  anelpii  system  -  along  with  simplification  of  the  entire  application  and  delivery 
process  •  to  ensure  that  needy  students  receive  the  amount  of  campus-based  aid  they 
genuinely  require  to  access  a  postsecondary  education.  USSA  will  submit  testimony 
next  month  that  will  explain  with  peeler  detail  our  recommendations  for  need* 
analysis.  But  essentially,  USSA  urges  this  subcommittee  to  consider 

♦  Eliminating  the  use  of  home  and  farm  equity  in  the  calculation  of 
need  for  most  families j 

♦  Eliminating  the  inclusion  of  AFDC  and  other  federal  benefits  in 
determining  need,  and  en"  -  l~g  that  these  benefits  are  not  cut  once  a 
family  receives  Title  IV  stv   it  financial  assistance; 

♦  Establishing  automatic  eligibility  for  maximum  aid  for  those  students 
from  families  with  proven  need,  such  as  AFDC  eligibility; 
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♦  Modifying  the  definition  of  independent  student  to  ensure  that 
genuinely  self-sufficient  students  receive  such  status  and  the  level  of 
odd  they  truly  require; 

♦  Decreasing  from  70%  to  50%  the  portion  of  a  dependent  studept'f 
insem*  expected  to  go  toward  college  expenses  [this  expectation  is 
exceft ive  and  acti  as  a  disincentive  to  working); 

♦  Uiing  a  student's  'estlmated-year"  rather  than  "base-year'  lncoma  it 
used  to  calculate  a  student'*  expected  income  for  the  award  year  [the 
use  of  base-year  income  overestimates  t tudents '  earning  power  by 
anywhere  between  26%  to  45%!  Jj 

♦  Elimination  of  the  "double  counting*  of  a  ftudent'l  savings 

In  conclusion,  USSA  believei  that  the  three  campus-based  programs  play  an 
important  role  in  the  federal  government1!  commitment  to  equalising  access  to 
higher  education.  Any  further  cuts  in  the  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant,  College  Work-Study,  and  Perkins  Loans  programs  would  send  countless 
students  to  the  banks  for  more  loans.  And  increases  in  maximum  loan  limits  is  not 
an  adequate  compensation,  Low-income  students  should  not  be  forced  into  choosing 
between  taking  on  huge  loan  burdens,  or  foregoing  college.  A  continuing 
oveneliance  on  loans  will  mean  that  increasing  numbers  of  students  will  face 
obstacles  in  their  pursuit  of  higier  education,  while  others  will  And  their  post- 
graduation  life  and  career  choices  limited  by  loan  indebtedness.  At  a  time  when 
institutions  are  imposing  mid-year  tuition  increases,  and  states  are  facing  huge  budget 
cuts,  the  partnership  between  institutions  and  the  federal  government  found  In  the 
three  campus-based  programs,  as  well  as  that  between  states  and  the  federal 
government  in  the  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  pnoytm,  is  an  even  mora 
important  tool  in  our  struggle  to  ensure  that  all  students,  regardless  of  income;  have 
access  to  a  postsecondary  education . 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  today.  I  am  pleased  to  answer  any 

questions  you  might  have, 
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Students  of  color  are  being  systematically  shut  out  of  higher 
education: 

*  Despite  increase!  in  the  high  school  completion  ratu  of  African-American 
Latino  students,  the  number  of  African  -Americans  and  Latinos  attending 
college  has  decreased  sharply  in  the  past  decade. 

*  90%of  all  college  faculty  in  the  United  States  are  white. 

*  Annually,  800 Hwenri  to  one  million  college  students  are  victims  of 
ethnoviolence. 

But  our  power  is  in  our  numbers! 

*  Higher  education's  pool  of  students  is  increasingly  made  up  of  youth  of 
color  -  Natl  veAmerieans,  Chicanos/Latinos,  African  -Americans,  Asian 
and  Pacific  Islanders. 

*  In  SaTaur  Unptdtfe*  half  of  the  public  school  students  are  of  color. 

The  Recruitment  ami  Retmtta^ 
numbers  to  fight  fir  chance. 

*  Fighting  for  currtcuhmnrform.  Let's  put  an  end  to  Eurocentric 
education. 

*  Fighting  for  the  recruitment  and  promotion  of  faculty  of  color 

*  Fighting  for  more  financial  ftitance  or  programs  that  stress 
recruitment  and  retention  of  students  of  color. 

*  Fighting  hammsnt  and  violence  against  all  people  of  color  on  college 
rampuses. 

TbfftJDPutmfwteb  USS4  madwHb  ti* 

t—dlUmtkm  Jhakct  call  or  writo 


usAsa  ffi&ttJiesr5' 

1       ■  ffWrtfrrtw  ftC  200C5 

Unrtad  Stata*  Student  Association  (XQ9fr*r72 
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College  Enrollment  1  rends  of 
Native  Americans 


Native  Americans  and  Alaskan  Natives  continue  to  be 
extremely  underrepresented  In  higher  education, 
compared  wtth  their  representation  in  the  U.S. 
population.  Little  progress  Is  being  made  In  Increasing 
their  college  enrollments. 


*  In  1988,  Native  Americans  represented  only  0.7 
percent  of  the  collegiate  enrollment. 

"  Native  American  men's  college  enrollment  is 
approximately 39,000. 

"  Native  American  women's  college  enrollment  Is 
approximately  53,000. 

53  percent  of  Native  Americans  enrolled  In  higher 
education  are  In  community  colleges 

"  Only  52  percent  of  Native  American  students  attend 
college  full  time. 

"  1 1 ,000  Native  American  students  are  In  Independent 
Institutions 

*  Of  Native  American  high  school  graduates  who 
entered  college  right  after  hlghschool  only  53.7 
percent  persisted  foftour  years. 

"  The  number  of  doctorates  going  to  Native 
Americans  In  1989  remained  extremely  small.  Native 
Americans  received  93  doctorates  out  of  23,172  that 
were  awarded  to  U.S.  citizens. 

Scuce  I  he  American  CojkM  on  EoyccHon  i  Nfcielh  Amud  Report  on  Mbflfcl  jD 


Per  mow  htofmaion,  write  or  cd  USSA  at: 
1012  lit)  St.NW(Str#207 
WcMhhgton.D.C.  20005 
(202)8474772 
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FACTSHEET:   Latinos  in  Higher  Education 


Equity  of  higher  educational  opportunity  for  all  Americans,  which  was  partly  achieved  by 
the  second  half  of  the  IWj,  has  been  largely  lost  for  African- Americans,  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, and  those  from  low  income  backgrounds  during  the  198Cs. 

ILatinos  are  a  heterogeneous  group  and  Mexican- Americans  as  a  subset  of  the  Latino 
population  experiences  the  greatest  problems  in  higher  educational  preparation  and  par- 
ticipation. 

*  The  college  enrollment  rate  for  18  to  19  year  old  Mexican- 

American  high  school  graduates  equalledthat  of  whites 
in  1974,  but  by  1988  it  stood  at  22  percent  below  the  rate 
for  whites. 

*  Between  1974  and  1988,  the  college  entrance  rate  for  Mexican- 

Americans  plunged. 

*  The  college  enrollment  rate  for  other  Latinos  (Puerto  Rican, 

Cuban,  etc.)  which  was  9  percent  above  the  white  rate  in  1974, 
was  about  1  percent  below  the  white  rate  by  1988. 

*  Between  40%  to  50%  of  the  gains  in  higher  educational 

participation  made  by  low-income  youth  have  been  lost 
during  the  1980's. 

*  Out  of  every  100  Latino  youth,  55  finish  high  school,  4  go  to 

graduate  school  and  only  2  go  to  graduate  school. 

*  The  proportion  of  18  to  24  year  old  low-income  Latino  high  school 

graduates  enrolled  in  college  fell  by  15  percentage  points, 
from  50.4%  in  1976  to  35.3%  in  1988. 
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FACT  SHEET:  Middle-Income  African-Americans 


Nothing  exemplifies  the  reversal,  during  the  1980  s,  of  all  the  progress 
African-Americans  made  In  higher  education  than  the  story  of  middle* 
Income  African-American  youth. 

'  During  the  mM-1970't  the  proportion  of  middle-Income 
African-Americans  and  Latinos  enrolled  In  college  was  equal 
to*  and  1a  seme  caaet  higher  than,  white  middle  Income 
youth. 

OBut  this  was  short  lived, 

'As  of  1968,  proportionately  fewer  African-Americans  and 
Latino  middle-income  youth  enrolled  in  college  than  during 
the  mid- 1970  s. 

•  By  1989,  African-American  students  had  about  83%  of  the 
chance  of  a  white  student  to  have  earned  a  baccalaureate 
degree  by  age  25  to  29. 

•  The  American  Council  on  Education  did  a  study  showing  that 
mlddle.lncome  Afrlcan-Amerlcan  males  wars  at  a  higher 
H*ir  nf  dropping  out  of  college  than  did  lew-income  African- 
American  males. 
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For  more  information,  write  or  call  USSA  at: 
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United  States  Student  Aatociation 
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National  People  of  Color  Student  Coalition 

1012  14lh  street,  N.W.  Suite  207  Washington,  O.C.  20005 
Tel.(202)347-8772  Fax.(202)347-7273 


Fact  ShMt:  Asian  and  Pacific  Islandars  In  Hlghtr  Education 

Tha  Amd  and  Pacific  tatandtr  population  i$  compriaad  of  many  dttarant  tthnidtm  «fvd  language*  Aaian  and 
Pacific  Amaricana  ha*  from  a  mutttuda  ol  cumxaa  and  pottcal,  ralkjioua  and  aconomk  backfroundt.  Thaat 
ottarancaa  among  Aata  Pacific  lalandtr  joupt  art  axactrbattd  by  tha  langth  of  timt  aach  poup  hat  bttn 
txpoaad  to  tha  Watt. 

BNngual  Education 

Aata  Pacific  immicjanta  apaak  many  languagaa  inducing  Chfntaa  {which  can  maan  cna  ol  a  numbar  of 
ottacta  ika  Mandtrin,  Cantonaaa).  Vlatnamaaa,  Lao.  Khmar.  Hmong,  Koraan.  Japanaaa,  Tagatog,  Thai, 
Malay  and  othara 

Thua.Aata  PacHk  Amarkm  hava  a  ramandoua  ttafct  in  bingual  aducaten.  Aaian  Pacific  Amarkan 
aducatora  aay  ttat  bingual  aducation  ancouragtt  and  halpa  atudtma  to  Itam  En0ah. 

Racial  Yiolanca 

Tha  radt  toMma  with  Atian  Pacific  counriat  and  accnomte  hard  timta  hava  raawakanad  radat  vioianct 
againat  Atta  Padtea,  who  incraaainojy  aufftr  vtrtal  haraaamant  vancMam.  araon.  baatinga.  and  kHnga. 

Mooai  Mmomy  wyui 

Tha  'modal  minority"  myth  parpatuatod  by  «w  maota  obaeiraa  aarioua  probtenw  «  tha  Amn  Pacffie 
commurttM  todudng  povvty.  aubatanca  abuM,  manM  Inaaa  and  domoafc  vWanca. 

Thto  myth  alao  looda  gavammant  official*  and  othara  to  batiava  t*  Aaian  Paeffiea  do  not  daaarv*  oodal 
•anfea*.  afflrMthrt  acta!  progruM  and  othar  nrnarN.  Aaian  Paoftc  Amaricana  *a  iriwa  among 
racial  minarWaa  in  that  ttiay  ara  accuaad  ol  baing  ovar  rapraaantad  on  cctaga  ctmpuoaa.  Yot  pvaonal 
jncoma,  for  Aaian  Pacftc  laiandva,  avan  whan  htfiry  oducatod,  corrtinow  to  fH  ah*  of  paraonal  hcom*  tor 

In  1966  as  tha  Untvtrtfly  ol  CaMomia  Loa  Angaita.  Plpinoa  wara  ramovad  from  ^^^^ 

action.  Tharaa*waaa31%#0Dfai  Woto  tgataan  ovoteonl Jo  UCU.  Tfc^j^lnktd 

to*aunivarait/apc*P%irwalu^ 

cjc¥r*c*C*fcfni^^ 

futura  f or  tha  Pipino  coinmiiilly  al  UCU 

Laatfy.  tha  aaaming  auparkrty  of  Ma  "mod*  mirarfir  alaro  aoma  An^ 

taUngovar,"  Bacauaa  Aaian Padlc Amaricana  tra not  ragroW  aa  raal  Amarkaw.  thay  rt  aaan  at  a  tJ^t 
rathar  than  an  aaaat  to  U.S.  aodaty. 

Formora  Wonultn,  uftt  aralUSSA* : 

1012  HtfcS..N.W.*a.  2*7 
W*IMan,0.C.  2GM5 
(212)947-1772 
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Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Mertz. 

Mr.  Mertz.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

On  behalf  of  the  14  national  organizations  whom  I  represent 
today,  I  am  pleased  to  come  before  you  to  talk  about  the  campus- 
based  programs.  We  in  higher  education  view  the  campus-based 
programs  as  being  extremely  important,  not  merely  in  the  dollars 
that  are  provided,  but  also  in  the  effectiveness.  We  see  these  pro- 
grams as  integral  and  as  an  integral  part  of  an  effective  delivery 
system. 

What  we  are  here  on  behalf  of  higher  education  is  to  seek,  one, 
to  preserve  those  programs;  to  increase  the  resources  for  needy  stu- 
dents; and  to  enhance  an  already  effective  system.  We  have  seen 
over  the  period  of  time  since  these  programs  were  initiated  that 
the  student  population  that  they  are  serving  has  become  an  ex- 
tremely diverse  population. 

We  are  not  merely  dealing  any  more  with  full-time  undergradu- 
ate students;  we  are  dealing  with  first-time  students,  single  par- 
ents, with  part-time  students.  Just  as  all  of  American  higher  educa- 
tion is  reflecting  an  extremely  diverse  population,  so  too  these 
campus-based  programs  give  us  an  opportunity  to  respond  to  the 
diversity  of  the  campus  populations. 

I  think  you  have  already  heard  the  effect  and  the  impact  that 
inflation  has  had  on  these  programs,  and  you  have  heard  from  the 
Chairman  himself  the  number  of  students  who  receive  support 
under  SEQG,  CWSP,  and  the  Perkins  Loan  program.  We  in  the 
higher  education  community  view  the  Pell  and  campus-based  pro- 
grams as  complementary  parts  of  one  Federal  aid  system. 

What  we  seek  is  increased  authorization  so  that  we  will  provide 
the  opportunity  for  increased  assistance  to  our  students.  We  see 
these  programs  as  providing  an  alternative  to  debt,  an  option  with 
respect  to  loans,  but,  most  importantly,  a  flexibility  to  the  institu- 
tion with  respect  to  the  packaging. 

In  many  ways,  the  response  that  the  administration  has  given  is 
not  merely  disappointing,  but  it  is  also  nonresponsive  to  this  par- 
ticular goal  and  desire  of  the  higher  education  community.  The 
suggestion  that  we  eliminate  capital  contributions  to  Perkins,  the 
suggestion  that  we  reduce  the  SEOG  and  CWSP  authorizations  and 
appropriations  by  33  Vfc  percent  so  that  more  dollars  would  go  to 
Pell  does  not  respond  to  this.  What  we  would  be  in  effect  doing  is 
reducing  campus-based  awards  to  346,000  students  in  order  to  pro- 
vide larger  awards  to  400,000  fewer  students  under  the  Pell  pro- 
gram. 

Thus,  we  ask  that,  if  we  are  consistent  or  consonant  in  our  belief 
that  we  should  bo  providing  aid  to  more  and  more  students,  that 
we  seek  to  do  this  in  a  way  in  which  it  does  do  it;  that  is,  by  the 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  the  campus-based  programs  that 
we  have. 

My  colleague,  Alicia,  just  touched  on  one  point.  We  in  higher 
education  believe  that  there  should  be  not  only  a  responsibility 
which  we  can  call  accountability,  but  we  also  believe  that  there 
should  be  an  acknowledgement  of  accountability. 

One  of  the  biggest  single  problems  that  we  are  facing  in  higher 
education  today  is  what  I  would  call  either  attrition  or  persistence, 
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depending  on  whether  you  view  a  cup  as  half  full  or  half  empty. 
There  are  meny  blocks  to  completing  higher  education.  Those 
blocks  seem  to  arise  most  significantly  in  the  low-income  student. 
Over  40  percent  of  low-income  students,  as  contrasted  to  60  percent 
of  high-income  students,  persist  to  4  years  of  higher  education  or  6 
years  to  receive  the  baccalaureate. 

We  have  an  awful  lot  of  dropouts  throughout  higher  education. 
What  we  in  the  higher  education  community  want  to  do  is  to  put 
an  increased  emphasis  on  persistence  and  retention.  We  feel  by  al- 
located added  dollars  we  can  provide  an  incentive  to  those  institu- 
tions who  have  had  students  complete  the  first  and  second  year. 
We  do  endorse  the  concept  of  increased  transfer  authority  so  that 
we  would  have  an  ability  to  transfer  approximately  25  percent  of 
the  SEOG,  CWSP,  and  Perkins  funds,  as  contrasted  to  the  present 
15  percent  transfer  ability. 

At  the  same  time,  we  also  are  willing,  in  a  sense,  to  become  part- 
ners, but  not  partners  at  the  level  which  the  administration  calls 
for.  We  do  feel  that  the  matching  grant  requirement  can  be  in- 
creased, but  we  seek  to  increase  it  at  the  25  percent  level,  as  con- 
trasted to  the  10  percent  on  Perkins  now,  15  percent  on  SEOG,  and 
30  percent  on  the  Work-Study.  t 

We  oppose,  wholeheartedly  and  uniformly,  the  administrations 
request  that  the  matching  requirement  be  increased  to  50  percent 
as  a  "sign"  of  our  good  faith  and  partnership.  Such  a  requirement 
would  become  onerous  and  a  significant  burden  on  those  institu- 
tions that  are  least  able  to  support  that  kind  of  an  increase. 

Let  me  for  a  second  speak  in  terms  of  my  own  institution  and 
maybe  one  of  our  students.  Fairleigh-Dickinson  University  is  the 
largest  independent  university  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  enroll- 
ing now  approximately  12,000  students.  We  offer  over  100  degree 
programs,  ranging  from  the  associate  of  arts  through  the  Ph.D.  in 
clinical  psychology.  We  currently  enroll  one-third  of  those  students 
in  master  s  programs  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  have  the 
third  largest  enrollment  in  M.B.A.  programs  in  the  United  States. 

Over  70  percent  of  our  full-time  undergraduate  students  receive 
aid,  an  average  award  of  about  $6,000,  when  we  consider  the  Feder- 
al, State,  and  institutional  shares.  At  the  current  time,  the  funds 
that  we  administer  at  our  institution  exceed  $21  million.  Of  that, 
over  $8  million  is  unfunded  student  aid,  nearly  40  percent  of  the 
total. 

We  are  stretched  to  the  limit.  An  effort  to  increase,  let  us  say, 
the  partnership  in  CWSP  to  50  percent  would  increase  our  cost, 
just  on  that  program,  without  any  significant  benefit  to  the  stu- 
dent, by  over  $250,000.  Right  now  we  receive  over  $4  million  from 
the  series  of  Federal  aid  programs,  over  $1.5  million  of  which  is 
campus-based.  We  see  the  campus-based  programs  as  providing  a 
flexible  way  in  which  we  can  combine  loans,  work,  and  grants  in  a 
manner  that  no  formula  program  will  ever  allow. 

Just  recently  it  came  to  my  attention  that  one  of  our  students,  a 
student  by  the  name  of  Kim,  who  had  jus*  completed  the  first  2 
years  of  her  attendance  at  the  university,  undergoing  a  signifi- 
cant financial  aid  problem.  She  is  the  child  of  a  single  parent  with 
one  other  sibling.  Her  mother  earns  about  $25,000  per  year. 
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her  first  2  years,  Kim  received  Pell  awards  of  about 
$2300,  but  to  help  meet  her  educational  expenses  last  year,  Kim 
took  a  part-time  job.  As  a  result,  for  1991-92,  her  Pell  Grant  would 
be  reduced  to  $630.  She  was  faced  w"b  the  option  of  either,  A, 
dropping  out  of  school,  or,  B,  increasii  ler  work  load  so  that  she 
would  be  able  to  study  less,  or,  finally  \creasing  her  loan  indebt- 
edness. 

What  we  were  able  to  do,  through  the  use  of  the  SEOG  program 
and  the  various  aid  components  that  we  have,  is  to  package  the 
kind  of  program  which  allows  us  to  fulfill  our  goal,  and  that  is  that 
a  student's  choice  of  an  educational  institution  should  be  based  on 
academic  considerations  and  not  mere  financial  resources.  When 
Pell  went  down,  we  were  able  to  respond  with  SEOG. 

We  ask  you,  in  your  considerations,  to  enhance  and  increase 
these  programs,  and  we  would  be  willing  to  respond  in  any  way  we 
can,  at  the  appropriate  time,  to  your  questions. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Francis  J.  Mertz  follows:] 
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STATEMENT 
to  the 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 
UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
June  26, 1991 

Francis  J.  Mertz,  President, 
Fairleigh  Dickinson  University 

On  behalf  of: 

American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges 
American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities 
American  Council  on  Education 
Association  of  American  Universities 
Association  of  Catholic  Colleges  and  Universities 
Association  of  Community  College  Trustees 
Association  of  Jesuit  Colleges  and  Universities 
Association  of  Urban  Universities 
Council  of  Independent  Colleges 
National  Association  for  Equal  Opportunity  in  Higher  Education 
National  Association  of  College  and  University  Business  Officers 
National  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universihes 
National  Assn.  of  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the  United  Methodist  Church 
National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  complete  the  recommendations  of  the 
undersigned  national  associations  for  reauthorization  of  the  student 
assistance  programs  of  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

On  May  21  we  outlined  our  proposals  to  strengthen  the  administration 
and  enhance  the  integrity  of  federal  student  aid  programs.  We  presented  our 
recommendations  for  major  changes  in  the  Pell  Grant  program  on  June  4, 
and  for  the  student  loan  programs  on  June  12.  Today,  we  offer  our 
suggestions  for  the  campus-based  programs. 

Our  objective  for  all  of  the  Title  IV  student  aid  programs  is  to  increase 
the  amount  of  grant  resources  available  to  needy  students,  restore  the  value 
of  their  awards,  and  thereby  reduce  their  dependence  on  loans.  A  major 
increase  in  the  Pell  Grant  maximum  is  the  cornerstone  of  our 
recommendations  to  accomplish  these  objectives,  but  it  is  also  essential  to 
provide  substantial  increases  in  the  campus-based  programs. 
The  Need  for  CamgUfcBMtd  Aid 

An  even  more  diverse  population  is  now  served  by  federal  student  aid 
than  when  the  programs  were  first  created.  It  is  a  population  that  depends 
greatly  on  aid  packages  flexibly  tailored  to  individual  circumstances.  They  are 
older,  some  are  single  parents,  many  are  part-time-some  with  full-time 
employment  Yet  the  value  of  the  campus-based  programs  has  been  seriously 
eroded  by  inflation  over  the  past  decade:  Supplemental  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants  (SEOG)  by  14  percent,  College  Work-Study  (CWS)  by  34 
percent,  and  Perkins  Loans  by  67  percent. 

Undergraduate  students  have  a  documented  need  for  over  $17  billion 
after  expected  family  contributions,  Pell  grants,  and  state  need-based  grants  are 
subtracted  from  their  cost  of  attendance,  according  to  auditable  data  collected 
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by  the  Education  Department  as  part  of  the  process  of  applying  for  campus- 
based  aid. 

Clearly,  this  amount  of  need  cannot  be  met  by  an  increase  in  Pell 
Grants  alone.  The  campus-based  programs  are  a  vital  source  of  additional 
assistance,  particularly  for  needy  students  attending  baccalaureate  institutions. 
In  Academic  Year  1991-92,  SEOG  will  provide  awards  averaging  $700  to  an 
estimated  835,000  students;  CWS  will  make  available  part-rime  employment 
averaging  $945  for  some  827,000  students;  and  Perkins  Loans  will  make  low- 
interest  5%  loans  averaging  $1250  to  700,000  exceptionally  needy  students. 

Therefore,  we  strongly  support  continuation  and  expansion  of  the 
campus-based  student  aid  programs  as  essential  supplements  to  the  Pell  Grant 
program.  Increased  authorizations  for  the  programs  would  increase  the 
prospect  of  additional  assistance,  >vhich  would  give  students  an  alternative  to 
assuming  greater  debt  and  a  practical  option  of  substituting  work  for  loans.  It 
would  also  give  institutions  greater  flexibility  in  packaging  assistance 
according  to  individual  needs. 

In  view  of  the  evidence  that  substantial  increases  in  the  campus-based 
programs  are  necessary,  the  Administration's  recommendations  provide  a 
disappointing  non-substantive  response:  instead  of  increasing  the  campus- 
based  programs,  it  would  eliminate  capital  contributions  to  the  Perkins  Loan 
program  and  reduce  the  authorizations  for  SEOG  and  CWS  by  one-third  "to 
permit  more  funds  to  be  directed  to...the  Pell  Grant  program:1  Thus,  the 
Administration  would  reduce  the  number  of  campus-based  awards  by  346,000 
in  order  to  provide  larger  Pell  awards  for  400,000  fewer  recipients.  The 
Administration's  proposal  to  end  capital  contributions  to  the  Perkins  Loan 
program  is  also  unfortunate.  Replenishment  of  Perkins  revolving  funds 
through  new  federal  capital  insures  continuation  of  an  important  source  of 
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loans  for  exceptionally  needy  students.  The  program  enables  institutions  to 
package  aid  more  effectively  for  such  students,  providing  them  directly  with 
low-interest  loans  (in  small  amounts  which  commercial  lenders  find 
unprofitable)  as  needed  in  addition  to  grants  and  work  opportunities. 
The  Problem  of  Retention  and  Qmglgtjon 

The  availability  of  additional  campus-based  aid  is  also  important,  not 
only  to  provide  expanded  educational  opportunities  but  to  increase  the 
prospects  for  successful  completion  of  postsecondary  programs.  Low-income, 
at-risk  students  tend  to  have  many  handicaps  to  overcome,  such  as  lack  of 
academic  preparedness  as  well  as  financial  resources.  Consequently  they 
persist  in  college  and  graduate  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  their  fellow  students 
from  higher-income  backgrounds.  Only  about  40  percent  of  low-income 
students  who  enter  a  four-year  college  persist  for  four  years  or  complete  a  BA 
within  six  years,  compared  to  60  percent  of  high-income  students.  Further, 
dropouts  from  postsecondary  programs  constitute  half  of  all  defaults  on 
Stafford  loans. 

Such  students  must  not  only  receive  increased  financial  aid,  they  must 
have  more  information  and  other  resources  earlier  in  their  middle  school 
and  secondary  school  years  to  prepare  them  to  pursue  the  postsecondary 
programs  most  appropriate  to  their  needs  and  interests.  In  addition, 
postsecondary  institutions  must  exert  increasing  efforts  to  help  them 
complete  their  education  successfully. 

We  recommend  several  substantive  dangg  in  the  campus-bared 
Programs  to  address  the  serious  problem  of  low  retention  and  completion 
rates  in  postsecondary  programs,  and  to  improve  the  flexibility  of  the 
programs  to  meet  individual  Qfifidfii 
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*  Establish  an  incentive  for  persistence  and  retention  in  higher 
education  by  allocating  additional  campus-based  funds  based  on  the  calculated 
need  of  eligible  aid  applicants  who  have  completed  the  freshman  year. 

Institutions  would  continue  to  award  campus-based  funds  to  all  classes 
of  students  as  they  do  now,  but  those  doing  a  better  job  of  retaining  students 
and  encouraging  them  to  complete  their  programs  would  receive  a  larger 
allocation  of  any  future  increase  in  funds. 

•  Expand  authority  to  transfer  funds  among  campus-based  programs. 
Specifically,  permit  institutions  to  transfer  up  to  25  percent  of  SEOG,  CWS, 
and  Perkins  funds  among  the  programs.  Currently  only  15  percent  of  SEOG 
and  CWS  funds  can  be  transferred. 

In  exchange  for  such  added  flexibility  to  use  campus-based  aid,  we 
suggest  that  the  institutional  matching  requirement  could  be  increased  in  the 
aggregate  to  a  uniform  25  percent  rate  for  all  three  programs  (currently  the 
match  is  10  percent  for  Perkins,  15  percent  for  SEOG,  30  percent  for  CWS).  By 
leveraging  additional  institutional  funds,  the  increased  match  would  expand 
the  pool  of  campus-based  aid  for  needy  students.  However,  we  oppose  the 
Administration's  recommendation  to  raise  the  matching  requirement  for 
StiOG  and  CWS  to  50  percent,  which  would  place  too  great  a  strain  on  the 
budgets  of  small,  modestly-funded  institutions. 

I  want  to  turn  now  to  my  institution,  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University, 
to  illustrate  for  you  the  impact  that  the  federal  campus-based  funds  have  on 
our  total  financial  aid  program  and  on  individual  needy  students. 

Fairleigh  Dickinson  is  the  largest  private  university  in  New  Jersey, 
serving  around  12,500  full-  and  part-time  students  of  all  ages.  We  offer 
approximately  100  undergraduate  and  graduate  degree  programs,  including  a 
number  of  specialized  programs  of  study  such  as  those  in  nursing,  marine 
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biology  and  the  weekend  Master  of  Business  Administration  (MBA)  and 
Master  of  Public  Administration  (MPA)  programs.  The  average  budget  for  a 
full-time,  resident  undergraduate  this  academic  year  is  $18,040.  This  includes 
tuition,  fees,  room,  board,  books,  supplies,  transportation,  and  other 
miscellaneous  expenses. 

Nearly  70  percent  of  our  full-time,  undergraduate  students  receive 
financial  aid,  and  the  average  financial  aid  package-including  grants,  loans, 
and  student  employment-now  totals  around  $6,000.  We  meet  the  needs  of 
our  students  for  financial  assistance  through  the  traditional  sources;  federal, 
state,  institutional,  and  private  programs.  But  what  is  so  striking  to  me  is  the 
amount  of  funds  the  university  commits  yearly  to  student  aid  compared  to 
.  the  diminished  level  of  assistance  available  from  the  federal  programs. 

Fairleigh  Dickinson's  annual  student  aid  program  is  now  around  $21 
million.  We  contribute  over  $8  million-over  33  percent  of  the  total- from  the 
institutional  operating  budget.  This  is  a  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
university  that  rests  at  the  core  of  the  institution's  purpose-to  provide  the 
opportunity  for  a  quality  education  to  students  from  all  backgrounds.  But  we 
have  stretched  literally  to  our  limit  to  provide  steadily  increasing  levels  of 
institutional  grant  support  over  the  last  decade  in  the  face  of  relatively  flat 
levels  of  federal  g.ant  assistance,  This  commitment  ultimately  comes  at  a 
high  price:  it  strains  our  very  capacity  to  operate  by  decreasing  funds  available 
for  our  academic  programs,  for  our  libraries,  and  for  faculty  salaries. 

Our  students  receive  around  $4  million  from  the  federal  student  aid 
programs-less  than  half  of  the  amount  provided  directly  by  the  university.  Of 
the  $4  million  in  federal  funds,  approximately  $1.5  million  are  provided  to 
our  students  through  the  campus-based  programs. 
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Campus-based  funds  are  the  only  funds  we  receive  from  an  outside 
source  that  come  with  the  flexibility  we  need  to  meet  individual  student 
needs  and  circumstances.  These  programs  give  us  the  opportunity  to  address 
a  needy  student's  particular  circumstances  through  a  grant,  a  loan,  work 
experience,  or  a  combination  of  the  three.  Formula-based  programs  such  as 
Pell  Grants  are  not  designed  to  do  this.  The  campus-based  programs  are 
unique:  by  their  design,  they  allow  us  to  recognize  and  respond  to  the 
uniqueness  of  each  one  of  our  students. 

These  programs  allow  us  to  help  students  like  Kim.  Kim  is  in  her 
junior  year  at  Fairleigh  Dickinson.  She  comes  from  a  single-parent  home, 
with  one  other  sibling,  and  her  mother  earned  approximately  $25,000  last 
year.  For  her  first  two  years  at  the  university,  Kim  received  full  Pell  Grants  of 
$2,300.  However,  because  she  took  on  a  part-time  job  to  supplement  the 
family  income,  she  will  receive  only  a  $630  Pell  Grant  during  the  current 
academic  year.  Kim's  mother  has  asked  her  to  drop  to  part-time  status  at  the 
university  and  work  full-time  in  order  to  make  ends  meet. 

Kim  will  receive  over  $10,000  in  grants  in  1991-92  to  help  her  meet  her 
costs  of  $18,000.  Of  the  $10,000,  she  is  receiving  a  $630  Pell  Grant,  $1,200  from 
SEOG,  and  the  university  is  providing  $4,000  in  grant  funds.  The  remaining 
grant  support  comes  from  the  state's  Tuition  Assistance  Grant  and 
Educational  Opportunity  Fund.  Her  family  is  expected  to  contribute  around 
$3,100,  and  she  will  meet  the  remainder  of  her  expenses  with  a  $4,000  Stafford 
loan. 

In  Kim's  case,  the  university  attempted  to  sustain  her  level  of  grant 
support,  despite  a  significant  loss  of  funds  from  the  Pell  program.  Funds  from 
SEOG,  which  we  target  to  Pell  Grant  recipients  with  exceptional  financial 
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need,  allowed  us  to  meet  her  need  without  increasing  the  amount  she  wmld 
have  to  borrow  or  work. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  outline  the  recommendations  of  the 
higher  education  associations  for  the  campus-based  programs.  I  would  be  glad 
to  answer  any  questions. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Ms.  Norsetter. 
Ms.  Norskttkr.  Thank  you. 

I  am  Rhonda  Norsetter,  and  I  serve  as  associate  director  of  the 
Office  of  Student  Financial  Services  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Madison.  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Reauthorization  Task  Force 
for  the  National  Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administra- 
tors, NASFAA.  ,       ,  . . 

I  am  proud  to  recognize  the  Wisconsin  members  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, Representatives  Petri,  Gunderson,  and  my  own  congress- 
man, Mr.  Klug,  all  of  whom  are  strong  supporters  of  the  Federal 
assistance  program.  And  let  me  thank  Mr.  Klug  for  his  kind  words 
in  introducing  me  and  for  his  terrific  job  of  representing  us  here  in 
Washington.  Thank  you. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  express  the  views  of  NASFAA  and  its  3,300 
members  on  changes  we  believe  should  be  made  in  the  campus- 
based  programs.  It  is  appropriate  to  step  back  and  evaluate,  objec- 
tively, whether  or  not  these  programs  are  achieving  their  purposes. 
NASFAA  believes  the  campus-based  programs  are  successfully 
meeting  their  objectives  by  furnishing  grant,  work,  and  low-inter- 
est loan  assistance  to  needy  students.  All  three  should  be  reauthor- 
ized because  of  their  importance  in  packaging  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams responsive  to  individual  student  financial  needs  and  unique 
circumstances. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  some  of  NASFAA's  recommendations  m 
ear*  program  area,  and  a  complete  description  of  our  recommenda- 
tk    is  included  in  our  written  statement. 

First,  the  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant.  The 
greatest  advantage  of  the  SEOP  program  is  that  it  allows  institu- 
tions to  be  more  sensitive  to  student  needs  and  it  reduces  student 
borrowing.  The  program  acts  as  an  effective  complement  to  the  for- 
mula-driven Pell  Grant  and  GSL  programs,  allowing  institutions  to 
aid  needy  students  that  have  fallen  between  the  cracks. 

NASFAA  recommends  repeal  of  the  law  giving  priority  for  Sup- 
plemental Grants  to  Pell  Grant  recipients.  For  example,  we  see 
many  cases  where  students,  ineligible  for  a  Pell  Grant  due  to  ite 
formula  nature,  have  greater  need  than  some  Pell  Grant  recipi- 
ents. This  change  also  would  help  us  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
nontraditional  students.  , ,    „       .  ... 

The  lack  of  sufficient  Federal  funding,  regrettably,  forces  institu- 
tions to  choose  to  aid  one  group  of  students  instead  of  another: 
part-time  versus  full-time  students;  Pell  versus  non-Pell  recipients. 
All  deserve  support.  Consequently,  NASFAA  recommends  raisins 
the  SEOG  program  authorization  in  stages  to  $800  million  in  fiscal 
year  1996  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  types  of  students.  The  proposed 
authorization  increases  our  reasonable  expectations  for  Federal  ap- 
propriations, given  historic  funding  patterns. 

To  increase  the  available  pool  of  grant  aid,  NASFAA  recom- 
mends tying  the  percentage  of  funds  matched  by  institutions  to  the 
level  of  Federal  appropriations  for  the  SEOG  program.  As  appro- 
priations rise,  the  institutional  match  would  also  rise.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  will  understand  that  meeting  certain  specified 
funding  marks  will  mandate  an  increased  financial  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  institutions.  We  believe  this  change  will  spur  great- 
er congressional  SEOG  funding. 
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Coupled  with  our  recommendations  for  a  matching  requirement 
tied  to  appropriation  levels,  NASFAA  recommends  this  be  a  real 
dollar  match.  Matching  funds  should  represent  a  real  infusion  of 
dollars,  not  simply  institutional  accounting  entries.  NASFAA  also 
recommends  a  waiver  provision  for  institutions  unable  to  meet  this 
increased  match. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  College  Work-Study  program.  Students 
employed  in  the  program  participate  in  a  wide  variety  of  campus 
and  off-campus  employment  activities.  The  Madison  campus  at- 
tempts to  provide  work-study  students  with  employment  opportuni- 
ties in  their  desired  field  of  study  or  one  closely  related,  when  that 
is  the  student's  preference. 

However,  it  has  been  my  experience  that  many  students  we 
serve  like  to  take  jobs  in  areas  totally  unrelated  from  their  aca- 
demic major  to  expand  their  knowledge  and  gain  new  working 
skills.  I  have  observed  that  the  Work-Study  program  enhances  stu- 
dent's educational  experience  and  serves  to  increase  student  reten- 
tion. The  Work-Study  program  represents  a  self-help  concept  that 
imparts  a  sense  of  participation  in  college  financing,  developing  a 
sense  of  self-esteem  and  responsibility. 

Consequently,  NASFAA  recommends  that  the  authorized  level 
for  Work-Study  be  increased  in  steps  to  $850  million  by  fiscal  year 
1996.  This  expansion  will  accommodate  the  many  students  who 
wish  to  work  but  can't  now,  since  institutions  do  not  have  the  Fed- 
eral funds  to  support  them. 

The  final  program  I  wish  to  discuss  is  the  Perkins  Loan  program- 
NASFAA  recommends  increasing  the  annual  Perkins  Loan  maxi- 
mum to  $3,000  for  all  undergraduates  and  the  annual  graduate 
maximum  being  increased  to  $5,000.  Our  suggested  amendment 
allows  an  institution  to  establish  lower  annual  and  aggregate  loan 
limits  for  its  students. 

We  suggest  a  5  percent  interest  rate  through  the  first  4  years  of 
repayment,  at  which  time  the  rate  would  increase  to  9  percent. 
NASFAA  recommends  this  change  to  encourage  more  timely  re- 
payment while  still  providing  students  with  a  low-interest  loan.  We 
believe  this  will  help  increase  the  capitalization  of  the  Perkins 
Loan  revolving  funds,  enabling  institutions  to  extend  loans  to  more 
students. 

We  believe  the  nine  loan  deferment  categories  could  be  reduced 
to  three  without  causing  any  student  hardship,  making  the  pro- 
gram easier  to  administer  and  explain  to  borrowers. 

The  SEOG  and  Work-Study  programs  are  indispensable  pro- 
grams that  prevent  many  students  from  borrowing  more  than  is 
advisable  and  provide  other  major  benefits,  such  as  increased  re- 
tention rates  and  development  of  student  work  skills.  Perkins 
Loans  allow  students  to  borrow  with  less  burdensome  repayments 
than  the  GSL  programs  and  with  greater  simplicity  for  borrowers 
and  institutions. 

The  major  criticism  that  may  be  leveled  at  the  operation  of  these 
programs  is  not  the  fault  of  the  programs;  it  is  underfunding  of  the 
programs  which  cannot  meet  the  demand  for  program  services  by 
students  and  the  instability  and  uncertainty  caused  by  almost  con- 
stant attempts  to  eliminate  or  reduce  them. 
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The  campus-based  programs  have  the  advantage  of  sensitivity  in 
meeting  student  financing  needs  in  unique  circumstances.  They 
provide  necessary  and  desirable  institutional  flexibility  in  partner- 
ship with  the  Federal  Government. 

In  my  view,  if  Pell  Grants  are  the  foundation,  then  these  pro- 
grams have  been  the  cornerstones  of  student  financial  assistance 
for  over  25  years  and  have  made  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  students.  Their  comprehensive  approach  to  meeting  need- 
grant,  loan,  and  work— -is  as  successful  today  as  it  was  at  their  in- 
ception, and,  with  increased  funding,  can  be  even  more  pivotal  and 
important  to  ensure  educational  opportunity  in  the  future. 

NASFAA  believes  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants,  College  Work-Study,  and  Perkins  should  be  there  for  the 
students  of  the  future.  That  decision  is  yours  to  make. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions,  and  thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  testify.  NASFAA  looks  forward  to  working  with 
you  on  behalf  of  students  and  families  across  the  country. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Rhonda  Norsetter  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  my  name  is  Rhonda  Norse  tier  and  I  am 
Associate  Director  of  die  Office  of  Student  Financial  Services  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin* 
Madison,  Currently,  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Reauthorization  Task  Force  of  the  National 
Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators  (NASFAA).  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to  express  the  views  of  NASFAA  and  its  nearly  3,300 
members  on  changes  that  we  believe  should  '  *  made  in  the  Campus-based  Programs.  I  am  proud 
to  recognize  the  Members  of  this  Subcommittee  from  Wisconsin,  Representatives  Petri,  Ounderson, 
and  my  own  Congressman,  Mr.  Klug,  all  of  whom  are  strong  supporters  of  the  federal  student 
assistance  programs. 

The  three  Campus-based  Programs-Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  (SEOG),  College 
Work-Study  (CWS),  and  Perkins  Loans-are  the  oldest  of  the  Title  IV  programs.  As  you  prepare 
for  Reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  (HEA)  It  is  appropriate  to  step  back  and  evaluate 
objectively  whether  or  not  these  programs  are  achieving  their  purposes.  NASFAA  believes  the 
Campus-based  Programs  are  successfully  meeting  their  objectives  by  furnishing  grant,  work,  and 
low-interest  loan  assistance  to  needy  students.  We  believe  all  three  should  be  reauthorized,  because 
of  their  importance  in  packaging  a  variety  of  programs  sensitive  to  individual  student  financial 
needs  and  unique  circumstances.  If  there  is  a  problem  with  these  programs,  student  financial  aid 
administrators  would  say  that  the  programs  have  not  been  funded  at  sufficient  levels  to  provide 
enough  funds  to  meet  the  demand  for  services  by  students.  In  this  regard,  Chairman  Ford, 
NASFAA  wants  to  acknowledge  your  successful  efforts  in  the  past  and,  especially,  this  year  to  fight 
in  Congress  for  increased  student  aid.  We  are  very  appreciative  of  your  labor  for,  and  commitment 
to,  providing  educational  opportunities  for  all  Americans. 

The  perspective  I  will  share  with  you  today  should  help  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  each  of 
the  Campus-based  Programs  which  serve  hundreds  of  thousands  of  students  every  year  enabling 
them  to  achieve  their  educational  dreams  and  career  aspirations.  The  University  of  Wisconsin- 
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Madison,  we  believe,  has  the  largest  Perkins  Loan  program  and  we  administer  SEOG  and  CWS 
Programs  which  are  among  the  top  ten  largest  programs  in  the  nation.  At  the  university,  we  know 
first-hand  of  die  practical  utility  that  the  Campus-based  Programs  bring  to  students  needing  help  to 
finance  their  education.  I  wish  to  briefly  describe  each  program  and  present  NASFAA's 
recommendations  for  changes  and  improvements  in  these  programs  that  1  believe  the  Subcommittee 
should  address  in  this  Reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  GRANT  (SEOG)  PROGRAM 

The  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program  was  authorized  as  part  of  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1972  enacted  June  23,  1972,  to  provide  grants  to  needy  students 
attending  postsecondary  institutions,  who,  for  lack  of  financial  means  of  their  own  or  of  their 
families,  would  be  unable  to  obtain  a  postsecondary  education  without  the  grant.  Currently,  funds 
must  be  awarded  first  to  students  with  exceptional  financial  need  with  priority  going  to  those 
students  who  are  Pell  Grant  recipients. 

Funds  in  this  program  are  allocated  by  formula  to  participating  schools  which  use  them  to  make 
awards  to  undergraduate  students  with  demonstrated  financial  need.  Beginning  with  FY -91,  the 
federal  share  of  student  awards  in  the  SEOG  Program  cannot  exceed  85  percent;  the  remaining  15 
percent  of  the  student  awards  are  contributed  by  each  participating  institution,  It  is  estimated  that 
the  FY -91  appropriation  of  $520.2  million  will  provide  awards  to  some  835,000  needy  students 
during  the  1991-92  award  year.  In  Wisconsin,  using  the  most  recent  Department  of  Education  data 
in  Award  Year  1988-89  the  total  number  of  recipients  in  the  state  was  30,897  students;  the  amount 
awarded  by  colleges  totaled  $13,338,738.  That  year  the  average  SEOG  was  $622  nationally  and 
$432  in  Wisconsin.  At  the  University  of  Wisconsin -Madison  approximately  4,400  students  received 
an  estimated  $2,800,000  in  SEOG  grants  during  Academic  Year  1990-91. 
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Funds  tit  allocated  to  Institutions  based  on  their  FY-85  allocation.  In  any  year  In  which  the 
appropriation  for  SEOO  exceeds  the  FY-85  level,  the  first  25  percent  of  the  excess  funds  is 
allocated  as  an  equal  percentage  to  all  Institutions.  The  remaining  75  percent  of  the  excess  is 
allocated  on  the  basis  of  institutional  need. 

Grants  may  bt  awarded  to  enrolled  undergraduate  students  who  meet  the  general  eligibility  criteria 
specified  by  statute  and  regulation  The  maximum  annual  award  is  $4,000,  and  the  minimum 
award  is  $100;  both  the  minimum  and  maximum  awards  must  be  pro-rated  for  less  than  full 
academic  year  attendance.  Institutions  have  discretion  to  use  their  allocations  for  less  than  half- 
time  students  and  are  required  to  allocate  a  reasonable  portion  of  their  funds  to  such  students  if 
they  are  included  in  the  school's  calculation  of  need. 

The  largest  advantage  of  the  SEOG  Program,  for  both  students  and  institutions,  is  the  fact  that  it 
allows  financial  aid  administrators  to  be  more  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  their  students.  The  program 
acts  as  a  very  viable  and  effective  complement  to  the  formula-driven  Pell  Grant  and  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Programs  by  allowing  institutions  to  aid  needy  students  that  have  "fallen  between  the 
cracks."  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  are  used  in  support  of  Pell  Grants  which 
are  considered  the  foundation  upon  which  all  financial  aid  packages  arc  developed.  The  SEtiG 
helps  to  create  some  balance  between  gift  and  loan  assistance  which  serves  as  a  key  element  with 
future  success  in  helping  to  reduce  student  loan  default  rates.  It  is  unfortunate  that  insufficient 
funding  prevents  wider  use  of  this  program. 

In  recent  years,  however,  both  additional  regulation  and  inadequate  funding  of  the  program  *avc 
limited  our  ability  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison,  as  well  is  thai  of  my  colleagues  across 
the  country,  to  be  as  flexible  as  we  would  like  to  solve  the  financing  problems  of  students  with 
high  remaining  need.  NASFAA  strongly  recommends  repeal  of  the  provisicn  in  the  law  thai 
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mandates  that  a  student  receiving  a  Pell  Grant  be  given  priority  for  a  Supplemental  Grant  We 
make  this  recommendation  to  help  students  who  have  greater  aggregate  need  for  a  SEOG  than 
many  Pell  recipients  and  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  non-traditional  students  such  as  those  who 
attend  our  institutions  less  than  half-time. 

For  example,  we  see  many  cases  where  students,  ineligible  for  a  Pell  Grant,  have  greater  computed 
need  than  some  Pell  Grant  recipients.  Also,  non-traditional  students  who  art  enrolled  on  a  less 
than  half-time  basis  and  who  are  not  eligible  for  a  Pell  Grant  because  of  past,  and  perhaps  future 
Appropriation's  bill  language  prohibiting  their  eligibility  are  affected  negatively  by  this  Pell  Grant 
first  requirement.  Further,  if  the  Congress  accepts  NASFAA's  recommendations  to  substantially 
increase  the  maximum  Pell  Grant  award  and  direct  that  the  program  be  a  true  entitlement,  then 
substantial  amounts  of  aid  will  be  targeted  on  our  very  neediest  students.  That  result  would  allow 
Indigent  students  to  be  served  chiefly  by  the  Pell  Grant  Program  and,  consequently,  if  the  Pell 
Grant  prerequisite  for  SEOG  funding  were  removed,  then  institutions  would  be  able  to  direct  SEOG 
monies  to  students  with  the  greatest  need.  Like  you,  student  financial  aid  administrators  too  want 
to  ensure  that  our  neediest  students  receive  priority  for  grant  funds,  but  sometimes,  due  to  its 
formula  nature,  Pell  Grant  recipients  are  not  our  neediest  students.  This  requirement  has  also 
resulted  in  some  schools  being  cited  by  Education  Department  auditors  for  non-compliance,  when 
they  have  honestly  awarded  SEOG  funds  to  deserving  students. 

Because  "need"  for  Campus-based  funds  is  determined  on  the  general  principle  that  cost  minus 
Family  Contribution  minus  resources  equals  need,  imposing  other  criteria  for  selection  interferes 
with  this  basic  need  equation.  Further,  the  priority  selection  criteria  now  in  effect  do  not  allow 
institutioas  to  take  into  account  special  circumstances  of  individual  students  (use  of  professional 
judgment  to  award  SEOG  to  a  non-Pfcll  Grant  recipient  ahead  of  Pell  Grant  recipients,  for  example, 
has  been  deemed  inappropriate  by  the  Department). 
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Using  another  example,  a  dependent  freshman  paying  in-state  tuition  met  might  have  an  Family 
Contribution  of  $700,  bated  on  the  mHroum  contribution  requirement  of  Cut  ideational 
Methodology.  A  single  independent  ftestman  paying  higher  out-of-state  tuition  rates  might  have  an 
Family  Contribution  of  $1,200,  baaed  on  the  minimum  contribution  for  that  modeL  Both 
individuals  would  hive  aero  Family  Contributions  were  it  not  for  the  minimum  contributions. 
Further,  the  In-state  student  will  receive  a  stale  grant,  whereas  the  out-of-state  student  will  not, 
although  both  will  receive  fen  Grants.  Under  this  acenario,  the  independent  student  may  have 
remaining  need  (coat  minus  Family  Omributioo  minus  resources)  of  far  more  than  the  dependent 
student,  yet  the  dependent  student  wU  be  in  line  for  an  SUOO  ahead  of  the  independent  student 
baaed  solely  on  the  Family  Contribution  figure.  The  inequity  becomes  even  harder  to  explain  if  the 
independent  student  were  not  eligible  for  a  Bell  Grant,  for  that  student's  remaining  need  would  be 
higher  yet,  and  he  or  die  would  be  behind  other  students  with  higher  Family  Contributions  but  who 
will  get  Bell  Grants.  When  you  reauthorize  the  program,  NA5FAA  hopes  that  the  Subcommittee 
considers  allowing  institutions  more  flexibility  in  determining  the  priority  for  awarding  SEOO  funds 
so  that  the  student  with  the  greatest  remaining  need  and  non-traditional  students  may  be  served  by 
the  program. 

The  inability  of  federal  funding  for  the  SEOO  program  to  keep  pace  with  inflation  or  the  rise  in 
student  costs  associated  with  attending  a  postsecondary  institution  has  also  hurt  institutional 
flexibility  in  the  program  and  denied  students  educational  opportunities.  As  an  example,  due  to 
limited  funds  and  the  enormous  demand  for  those  funds,  many  institutions  award  few  or  no  SEOG 
dollars  to  less  than  half-time  students  because  so  many  of  their  at  least  half-time  or  greater  and 
full-time  students  have  unmet  need.  The  lack  of  sufficient  federal  program  funding  regrettably 
forces  institutions  and  financial  aid  administrators  to  choose  to  aid  one  group  of  students  instead  of 
another  group-each  deserving  of  support  Consequently.  NASFAA  recommends  substantial 
Increases  in  the  authorization  for  the  SEOG  Program.  We  suggest  raising  the  authorization  to  $800 
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million  in  stages  by  FY-96.  Trie  proposed  increases  in  authorizations  are  reasonable  expectations 
for  federal  appropriations  given  historic  funding  patterns.  At  the  same  time,  N  ASF  A  A  recognizes 
that  institutional  requests  for  SEOG  funding  far  outstrip  current  funding  for  the  program. 

Another  component  of  our  recommendations  for  change  in  the  program  would  be  to  establish 
institutional  matching  requirements  contingent  on  specific  appropriation  levels,  and  specifies  the 
source  of  such  institutional  matching  funds.  NASFAA  recommends  this  change  to  encourage 
increased  total  funding  for  the  SEOG  Program  from  both  federal  and  institutional  sources.  To 
increase  the  available  pool  of  grant  aid  we  recommend  the  triggers  for  institutional  matching  would 
be  5  percent  of  such  awards  in  the  first  fiscal  year  after  adoption  of  these  amendments,  10  percent 
of  such  awards  for  any  fiscal  year  such  appropriation  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  $650,000,000,  IS 
percent  of  such  awards  for  any  fiscal  year  such  appropriation  is  equal  to  or  greater  than, 
$700,000,000,  and  20  percent  of  such  awards  for  any  fiscal  year  such  appropriation  is  equal  to  cr 
greater  than  $750,000,000.  The  Appropriations  Committees  will  understand  that  meeting  certain 
specified  funding  marks  will  mandate  an  increased  financial  commitment  on  the  part  of  institutions 
by  requiring  a  larger  matching  requirement  Wc  believe  this  change  will  spur  greater  SEOG 
funding  provided  by  the  Congress. 

Coupled  with  our  recommendations  for  an  increased  matching  requirement  tied  to  appropriation 
levels,  NASFAA  recommends  this  match  be  a  "real  dollar  match"  to  increase  further  the  amount 
of  grant  funds  to  students  and  to  reduce  the  reliance  on  loans.  Matching  funds  should  represent  a 
real  infusion  of  dollars,  not  simply  institutional  accounting  entries  as  is  the  situation  in  far  too 
many  cases  today.  Eligible  sources  for  the  match  could  include  institutional  money  and 
institutionally-controlled  scholarships  and  grants  as  is  the  current  practice.  However,  NASFAA 
suggests  that  the  use  of  accounting  methods  with  federal  and  state  scholarships,  grants  and  tuition 
waivers  be  eliminated  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  required  match.  NASFAA  also  recommends  a 
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waiver  provision  framed  by  the  Secreury  for  institutions  that  are  unable  to  meet  this  increased 
match. 

The  SEOO  Program  has,  year  after  year,  proven  to  be  a  very  successful  and  essential  program  in 
helping  Wisconsin  residents  attend  a  postseoondary  Institution.  I  remain  concerned,  however,  about 
proposals  that  would  substantially  increase  the  Institutional  matching  requirement  for  participation  in 
the  Campus-based  Programs-acme  proposals  with  increases  as  much  as  50  percent  Wisconsin,  like 
nwy  other  states,  is  experiencing  budget  problems  due  to  the  poor  performance  of  the  economy. 
State  institutions  could  be  put  in  s  precarious  position  and  risk  losing  the  benefit  of  entire  programs 
or  substantial  portions  if  me  matching  requirement  were  significantly  increased  in  the  near-term  and 
states  could  not  meet  federally  mandated  obligations. 

COLLEGE  WORK-STUDY  (CWS)  PROGRAM 

Next,  I  would  like  to  turn  my  attention  to  the  College  Work-Study  (CWS)  Program.  The  CWS 
Program  was  authorised  as  part  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  stimulate  and  promote 
the  part-time  employment  of  undergraduate  and  graduate/professional  students  who  need  earnings 
from  employment  to  finance  their  courses  of  study  at  eligible  Institutions.  The  fact  that  CWS  funds 
can  be  used  to  aid  t^aduate^rofessional  students  is  a  very  important  feature  for  many  institutions, 
but  insufficient  federal  support  has  precluded  many  institutions  from  fully  utilizing  this  provision  of 
law. 

We  believe  'hat  this  is  one  of  the  most  successful  student  aid  programs  and  should  be  expanded.  It 
utilizes  the  taxpayer's  dollar  twice.  First  by  helping  the  student  pay  his  or  her  college  expenses 
and,  second,  by  helping  the  employer  expand  services.  For  example,  students  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin-Madison  receive  much  tx^.    service  at  the  Student  Financial  Services  Office  because  we 
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are  able  to  employ  many  more  sax1**  assistants  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  Likewise, 
community  non-profit  agencies  can  expand  their  services  to  citizens  of  the  communities  because 
they  are  able  to  employ  students.  Hie  program  has  two  additional  benefits  in  that:  a)  in  many 
cases  it  has  been  shown  that  students  who  work  get  better  grades  than  students  who  do  not  and 
often  their  persistence  and  retention  rate  L  higher,  and  b)  having  jobs  available  reduces  the  need  for 
students  to  rely  on  borrowing. 

Funds  are  allocated  by  formula  to  participating  schools,  which  in  turn  use  these  dollars  to  create 
and  subsidize  part-time  employment  opportunities  for  needy  students.  The  FY -91  appropriation  of 
$594.7  million  is  expected  to  provide  jobs  to  more  than  827,000  students,  with  an  average  award  of 
$945,  at  approximately  3,900  eligible  postsecondary  educational  schools.  In  Wisconsin,  using  the 
most  recent  Department  of  Education  data  in  Award  Year  1988-89,  the  total  number  of  students 
employed  by  &e  program  in  the  state  was  17,973;  and  they  earned  $13,762,574;  the  state  average 
amount  earned  was  $766  in  the  College  Work-Study  Program.  At  the  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Madison  during  Academic  Year  1990-91  approximately  2,100  students  earned  an  estimated 
$2,300,000  from  the  CWS  Program.  Nationwide,  nearly  70  percent  of  these  funds  go  to  students 
with  family  incomes  of  $24,000  or  less.  Approximately  55  percent  of  the  monies  go  to  students  in 
public  Jnstitutioi  :,  4"  percent  to  students  in  private  schools,  and  2  percent  to  proprietary  school 
students. 

Between  1968  and  1988,  federal  funds  covered  up  to  80  percent  of  student  wages,  with  the 
remaining  20  percent  being  paid  by  the  institution,  the  employer,  or  some  other  donor.  The  1986 
Reauthorization  Act  increased  the  institutional  matching  requirement,  with  the  festal  share  of 
compensation  paid  to  students  employed  in  the  regular  CWS  Program  decreasing  from  80  percent  in 
academic  year  1988-89,  to  70  percent  in  academic  year  1990-91.  Thus,  over  three  years, 
institutions  have  increased  their  matching  percentage  from  20  percent  to  30  percent  of  programs 
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costs,  while  federal  funding  has  declined  or  remained  constant.  Many  of  our  member  schools  have 
had  difficulty  in  meeting  this  last  increase.  We  recommend  that  the  appropriate  level  for 
institutional  matching  in  the  CWS  Program  should  remain  as  it  is  in  current  law.  An  additional 
matching  rise  may  result  in  reductions  in  overall  work-study  efforts  as  states  facing  the  recession 
and  cutting  their  programs  win  not  be  able  to  meet  increased  federal  matching  requirements.  If  this 
occurs,  the  people  most  affected  will  be  needy  students  who,  in  turn,  probably  will  have  to  rely 
even  more  heavily  on  loans. 

Funds  are  allocated  to  institutions  based  on  their  FY-85  allocation.  In  any  year  in  which  the 
appropriation  for  CWS  exceeds  the  FY-85  level,  the  first  25  percent  of  the  excess  funds  is  allocated 
as  an  equal  percentage  to  all  institutions.  The  remaining  75  percent  is  allocated  on  the  basis  of 
Institutional  need 

Students  employed  in  the  program  participate  in  a  wide  variety  of  campus  and  off-campus 
employment  activities.  The  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison  attempts,  whenever  possible,  to 
provide  CWS  students  with  employment  opportunities  in  their  desired  field  of  study  or  one  closely 
related  when  that  is  the  student's  preference.  Therefore,  in  many  instances,  employment  in  the 
program  provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  receive  training  and  experience  in  their  selected 
course  of  study.  However,  it  has  been  my  experience  that  many  students  like  to  take  jobs  in  areas 
totally  unrelated  from  their  academic  major  to  expand  their  knowledge  and  gain  new  working  skills. 

I  have  observed  that  the  College  Work-Study  program  enhances  a  student's  educational  experience 
and  serves  to  increase  student  retention.  College  Work-Study  provides  opportunities  for  work 
experiences  to  a  wide  range  of  eligible  students  in  an  integrative  process  with  students  from 
differing  cultural  backgrounds.  Real-life  work  experiences  enable  the  student  recipient  to  become 
more  acclimtted  to  the  academic  community  in  which  they  have  chosen  to  become  a  pan.  The 
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CWS  Program  also  represents  a  "self-help"  concept  that  Imparts  a  sense  of  participation  In  a 
student's  overall  college  financing  and  helps  develop  a  sense  of  self-esteem  and  responsibility. 

Students  employed  in  the  CWS  Program  must  meet  the  general  criteria  specified  by  statute  and 
regulation.  There  is  no  minimum  or  maximum  CWS  award  amount  specified  by  statute.  However, 
in  determining  the  amount  to  be  awarded,  the  institution  considers  the  individual  student's  financial 
need,  number  of  noun  per  week  the  student  can  work,  the  length  of  the  academic  program  or 
period  of  employment,  the  anticipated  wage  rate,  and  the  amount  of  other  assistance  available  to  the 
student.  Wage  rates  are  a  function  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  particular  job,  but, 
following  federal  law,  must  be  at  least  equal  to  federal  minimum  wage  standards. 

NASFAA  recognizes  mat  the  College  Work-Study  Program  is  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the 
Tide  IV  programs,  assisting  thousands  of  students  to  work  while  they  are  in  school.  Consequently, 
we  recommend  that  the  authorized  level  for  CWS  be  increased  in  steps  to  $850,000,000  million  by 
fiscal  year  1996.  Such  an  expansion  will  accommodate  not  only  recent  and  possible  future 
increases  in  the  minimum  wage,  but  also  to  serve  many  more  students  who  wish  to  work.  Further, 
an  expansion  of  the  authorized  level  in  the  program  will  accommodate  increased  funding  for  CWS 
community  service  initiatives  and  the  Job  Location  and  Development  Program  that  are  currently  part 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

The  law  specifies  that  CWS  employment  may  not  be  subsidized  for  students  whose  employment 
income  is  more  than  $200  greater  than  their  need.  NASFAA  suggests  that  employment  income  of 
more  than  $500  in  excess  of  need  be  the  point  at  which  subsidization  with  CWS  funds  is 
discontinued.  The  $200  tolerance  level  has  been  in  effect  since  1976.  It  should  be  increased  to 
provide  ths  flexibility  needed  to  address  student  employment  circumstances  today. 
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Hie  cuntnt  law  allows  institution*  to  carry-forward  or  carry-back  10  percent  of  its  College  Work- 
Study  fundi.  Allowing  for  Institutional  flexibility  in  changing  demographic  art  financial  times,  this 
is  a  valuable  management  ted.  We  recommend  mat  this  authority  continue  unamended. 

Another  component  of  the  College  Work-Study  Program  is  the  Job  Location  and  Development 
(JLD)  program.  Under  the  JLD  Program,  an  institution  may  use  up  to  10  percent  of  its  federal 
CWS  allocation  or  $30,000,  whichever  is  less.  The  program  is  designed  to  expand  off-campus  job 
opportunities  for  all  eligible  students  who  want  Jobs,  regardless  of  their  financial  need.  At  the 
University  of  Wisccvsin-Madiaon,  we  have  developed  a  JLD  program  and  it  has  helped  many  of 
our  students  to  find  pen-tfme  employment  in  the  community.  In  fact,  we  project  that  the  Job 
postings  in  our  Student  Job  Center  win  generate  $8.5  million  in  student  earnings  this  year. 
NASFAA  recommends  continuation  of  this  beneficial  program. 

The  Community  Service  Learning  (CSL)  Program  is  designed  to  develop,  improve,  or  expand 
services  for  low-income  individuals  and  families,  or  to  solve  particular  problems  related  to  the 
needs  of  low-income  individuals.  It  is  a  program  of  student  work  that  provides  direct  and  tangible 
services  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  community  residents.  Students  are  provided  with 
work-teaming  opportunities  related  to  their  educational  or  career  goals.  Community  services  may 
include  activities  related  to  such  fields  as  health  care,  education,  welfare,  social  services,  public 
safety,  crime  prevention  and  control,  child  care,  literacy  training,  housing,  neighborhood 
improvement,  and  more.  Schools  may  use  up  to  10  percent  of  their  CWS  allocation  for  community 
service  learning  programs.  At  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison,  we  have  begun  a  program 
under  CSL  that  is  providing  summer  jobs  for  high  need  students  in  our  special  FASTrack  Program. 
The  jobs  entail  work  with  disadvantaged  children  in  the  Madison  community.  Although  this  is  a 
new  program,  it  is  receiving  high  marks  from  everyone  involved. 
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PERKINS  LOAN  PROGRAM 

The  final  program  I  wish  to  discuss  is  the  Perkins  Loan  Program,  named  after  the  former  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  Rep.  Carl  D.  Perkins.  This  program  is  the  grandfather 
of  all  student  aid  programs  and  is  authorized  in  Title  IV  part  E  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  but  was  first  authorized  by  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  Its  aim  is  to 
stimulate  and  assist  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  funds  at  postsecondary  institutions  for 
the  purpose  of  making  low-interest  loans  to  students  enabling  them  to  pursue  their  courses  of  study. 

Perkins  Loans  provide  an  institution  with  flexibility  in  packaging  aid  awards  to  best  meet  the  needs 
of  the  students.  The  program  is  administered  by  institutions,  thus  reducing  the  delays  often 
associated  with  loans  granted  by  banks  or  other  eligible  lenders.  In  academic  year  1991-92,  over 
3,300  institutions  will  provide  688,000  borrowers  with  average  loans  of  approximately  $1,250  based 
on  a  total  lending  pool  of  about  $859.8  million.  In  Wisconsin,  using  the  most  recent  Department 
of  Education  data  in  Award  Year  1988-89  total  student  borrowers  numbered  19,287;  colleges  in  the 
state  lent  $25304,917;  and  the  state  average  amount  lent  was  $1,312  in  the  Perkins  Loan  Program. 
At  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison  approximately  6,200  students  borrowed  an  estimated 
$8,000,000  in  Perkins  Loans  during  Academic  Year  1990-91.  I  need  to  note  that  these  funds  come 
from  our  institution's  revolving  fund  which  has  not  received  a  penny  in  Federal  Capital 
Contributions  for  years.  Nationally,  approximately  64  percent  of  loan  funds  go  to  students  with 
family  incomes  of  $24,000  or  less. 

Perkins  Loan  funds  are  a  combination  of  federal  and  institutional  capital  contributions.  The 
institutional  contribution  equals  one-ninth  of  the  Federal  Capital  Contribution.  Additional  capital  is 
generated  from  collections  on  prior  loans  that  go  into  the  institution's  revolving  fund  to  be  relent  to 
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other  audenu.  Again,  the  IWvenfcy  of  Wiaoondn-Madiaoo  haa  a  (tally  capitalized  PeiUns  Loan 
Program. 

Funds  tit  iDocatod  to  taetslatJoae  btied  on  their  FY-85  allocation.  In  any  year  in  which  (he 
appropriation  for  Petite  exceeds  the  FY45  level,  the  flm  25  percent  of  the  excess  funds  is 
allocated  aa  an  equal  percentage  to  all  tnatftutJong,  The  remaining  75  percent  is  allocated  on  the 
bails  of  tastUutJooai  need. 

Hie  program  provides  loan  capital  from  new  Federal  Capital  Oontributkm  and  from  collection 
from  prior  borrower!  to  students  at  the  following  levels;  $4,500  in  the  case  of  a  student  who  has 
not  completed  two  years  of  baccalaureate  degree  program;  $9,000  in  the  case  of  an  undergraduate 
student  who  has  compacted  two  yean  of  a  baccalaureate  degree  program;  and  $18,000  in  the  case 
of  a  graduate  or  professional  student  including  an  prior  Perkins  loans  received. 

NASPAA  recommends  increasing  the  annual  Perkins  Loan  maximum  to  $3,000  for  all 
undergraduates  with  an  undergraduate  aggregate  maximum  of  $15,000,  and  increasing  the  annual 
graduate  maximum  to  $5,000,  with  a  graduate  aggregate  maximum  of  $30000.  The  total  Perkins 
Loan  aggregate  maximum  would  be  $45,000.  NASFAA  makes  this  recommendation  in  conjunction 
with  modifications  to  the  Stafford  and  SLS  program  maximums.  The  recommended  aggregate  total 
for  the  Stafford,  SLS,  art  Perkins  loan  programs  would  be  $52,000  for  undergraduates  and 
$115000  for  graduate  students.  Further,  our  suggested  amendment  allows  an  institution  to  establish 
lower  annual  and  aggregate  loan  limits  for  its  students  in  this  program.  As  student  financial  aid 
administrators  we  believe  these  changes  will  allow  needy  students  to  borrow  funds  to  finance  their 
education  at  more  attractive  interest  rates  and  loan  terms,  than  those  Part  B  loan  programs  fostering 
access  to  a  poataeoondary  education  In  many  cases,  increasing  the  maximum  loan  amounts  will 
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prevent  students  from  being  forced  to  borrow  from  a  second  loan  program  in  order  to  pay  their 
educational  expenses  in  a  given  year. 

The  terras  and  conditions  for  students  receiving  Berlins  loans  are  as  Mows;  The  current  interest 
rate  is  S  percent  per  year.  No  interest  accrues  until  the  beginning  of  the  repayment  period.  After 
a  nine-month  grace  period  following  cessation  of  studies,  the  student  begins  repayment  which 
normally  extends  up  to  ten  years.  Deferment  and  cancellation  provisions  exist  for  specified  • 
employment  or  service.  Students  who  cannot  afford  to  repay  the  loan  according  to  schedule 
because  of  some  type  of  hardship  may  request  a  special  deferment  to  assist  in  avoiding  default 
Students  who  wish  to  borrow  under  the  program  may  do  ho  without  security  and  without 
endorsements,  unless  they  are  minors  and  the  signature  of  a  minor  is  not  legally  binding  under  state 
law.  The  loan  may  be  repaid  at  any  earlier  time  without  penalty. 

With  regard  to  these  program  conditions,  NASFAA  makes  the  following  recommendations:  We 
suggest  establishment  of  a  5  percent  interest  rate  during  the  first  four  years  of  repayment  at  which 
time  the  rate  would  increase  to  9  percent.  NASFAA  recommends  this  change  to  encourage  more 
timely  repayment  while  still  providing  students  with  a  low-interest  loan.  NASFAA  believes  that 
such  a  modification  would  help  increase  the  capitalization  the  Perkins  Loan  revolving  funds, 
enabling  institutions  to  extend  loans  to  more  students.  We  also  suggest  establishing  a  minimum 
monthly  repayment  of  $50.00.  In  conjunction  with  increasing  the  annual  and  aggregate  loan 
maximums,  NASFAA  believes  that  it  is  appropriate  to  expect  these  minimum  repayments  from  such 
borrowers  to  reduce  federal  costs  and  to  strengthen  loan  revolving  funds. 

The  current  law  allows  no  tolerance  for  an  overaward  in  the  Perkins  Loan  Program.  Wc 
recommend  permitting  a  $500  tolerance  for  StaiTonVPcrkins/SLS  ovcrawards.  In  keeping  with  the 
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recommended  overaward  provision  in  the  College  Work-Siudy  Program,  NASFAA  recommends 
extension  of  this  necessary  management  tool  to  the  Stafford,  Perkins,  and  SLS  programs. 

The  Perkins  Loan  Program  provides  another  avenue  of  self-help  for  those  financially  needy  students 
who,  for  whatever  reason,  cannot  participate  in  work-related  activities  or  who  need  additional 
self-help  beyond  work-study.  By  providing  long-term,  low-interest  loans  to  financially  needy 
students,  this  program  has  offered  a  system  of  credit  to  those  individuals  who  in  some  cases  would 
have  difficulty  securing  loans  from  commercial  lenders.  Institutions  using  the  Perkins  Loan 
Program  rather  than  the  higher  interest  rale  Stafford  Loan  Program  can  mitigate  the  fear  of 
borrowing  for  those  who  have  little  family  experience  with  borrowing  and/or  do  not  have  an 
established  credif  history.  Further,  it  is  clear  that  many  students,  if  they  borrow,  because  the  grant 
programs  are  inadequate  to  meet  their  needs,  should  borrow  from  the  Perkins  Loan  Program,  with 
more  favorable  terms,  rather  than  borrowing  a  Guaranteed  Student  Loan.  Borrowing  a  Perkins 
Loan  can  give  students  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  arc  actively  playing  a  role  in  financing 
their  cducatioa  A  Perkins  borrower  will  build  self-esteem  by  knowing  the  posLsccondary  institution 
recognizes  him  or  her  as  responsible  and  believes  the  student  will  repay  the  loan  after  graduation 
and  upon  securing  a  job.  Students  can  establish  a  good  credit  history  by  timely  repayment  of  the 
loan  after  graduation   These  intangible  benefits  are  an  important  aspect  of  the  Perkins  Loan 
Program.  Also,  I  note  that  Perkins  Loans  arc  available  for  financially  needy  graduate  students, 
although  the  credit  needs  of  undergraduate  students  are  so  large  and  the  program  has  been  so 
underfunded  in  this  past  decade  to  preclude  greater  utilization  of  the  program  by  graduate  students. 

Another  point  I  wish  to  make  about  the  Perkins  Loan  Program  is  the  "risk  factor11  Risks  always 
can  be  identified  with  ite  e "tension  of  credit  solely  on  the  basis  of  financial  need.  Some  students 
will  come  fron«  families  with  no  b  rowing  history  at  all  and  to  them  the  concept  of  $10,000  of 
educational  indebtedness  is  terribly  frightening.  Some  students  may  temporarily  "stop  out"  (leave 
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school  for  a  short  period  of  time,  but  return  at  a  later  date),  or  withdraw  completely  from  school 
never  to  return.  Other  students  will  go  on  to  graduate  and  may  be  underemployed  unable  to  meet 
minimum  daily  subsistence  requirement!  let  alone  repay  a  student  loan.  We  have  become  painfully 
aware  of  aome  of  the  statUtics  related  to  the  history  of  repayment  represented  by  these  si  tuitions. 

In  1988-89  the  Perkins  Loan  default  rate  in  Wisconsin  was  4.38  percent,  and  nationally  the  rate 
was  6.75  percent  At  my  own  institution,  as  of  July  1,  1990,  the  default  rate  was  3.98  percent 
Better  than  93  percent  of  the  borrowers  nationally  are  currently  working  to  establish  a  good  credit 
history  and  the  comparable  rate  in  Wisconsin  is  better  than  93  percent  and  over  96  percent  at  my 
school.  The  average  annual  Perkins  Loan  made  to  students  is  $1*263  nationally  and  $1,312  in 
Wisconsin.  This  level  of  lending  falls  well  short  of  the  statutory  maximums  for  undergraduate 
students.  At  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  we  target  the  student  who  demonstrates  exceptional 
financial  need  as  the  primary  candidate  for  the  Perkins  Loan  so  that  he  or  she  is  not  further 
disadvantaged  by  surrendering  funds  borrowed  to  meti  need  for  origination  and  guarantee  fees 
associated  with  the  Stafford  Loan  Program. 

One  change  in  the  Perkins  Loan  Program,  NASFAA  proposes  for  your  consideration  is  simplifying 
and  reducing  the  number  of  deferments.  Currently  there  are  nine  circumstances  that  entitle  a 
student  to  a  loan  deferment  We  believe  these  could  be  reduced  to  three  without  causing  any 
hardship  upon  students,  while  making  the  program  wier  to  administer  and  explain  to  borrowers. 
The  three  deferments,  we  would  propose  are  1)  an  in-school  deferment  for  half-time  or  greater 
attendance;  2)  an  unemployment  or  hardship  deferment  for  up  to  two  ye*  rs;  and  3)  a  temporary 
total  disability  deferment  for  up  to  three  years.  We  believe  that  simplification  of  the  deferment 
process  will  help  curb  "technical  defaults."  In  most  instances,  these  are  students  who  go  into 
default  despite  their  good  faith  efforts  to  understand  the  deferment  categories  and  obtain  a 
deferment 
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For  an  individual  whose  loan  is  eligible  for  cancellation  because  he  or  she  teaches  in  a  Chapter  1 
school,  NASPAA  advocates  extension  of  a  borrower's  eligibility  for  Perkins  Loan  cancellation  for 
one  year  after  a  Chapter  1  school  loses  that  designation.  Perkins  Loan  borrowers  who  have  chosen 
to  serve  in  designated  teaching  areas  should  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  program's  loan 
cancellation  feature  and  should  not  automatically  lose  this  advantage  because  his  or  her  eligible 
school  suddenly  becomes  ineligible.  NASPAA  believes  this  is  unfair  to  the  borrower  and 
recommends  a  one-year  transition  period  so  that  the  student  may  prepare  for  repayment  or  seek 
employment  at  another  designated  Chapter  1  school. 

Regarding  the  entire  issue  of  Perkins  Loan  cancellation  NASFAA  suggests,  however,  a  study  of  the 
current  Perkins  Loan  cancellation  policies  to  ensure  that  desired  social  results  arc  obtained  and 
borrowers1  decisions  are  influenced  early  in  their  academic  careers. 

The  Campus-based  Programs  are  integral  components  of  a  student's  financial  aid  package.  Though 
it  may  be  lamentable  that  these  programs,  through  fiscal  limitations,  arc  not  broadly  accessible  to 
all  eligible  students,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  students  do  benefit  from  the  availability  of  each 
Campus-based  Program.  The  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program  and  the  College 
Work-Study  Program  are  indispensable  programs  that  help  to  prevent  many  students  from  borrowing 
more  than  is  advisable.  The  Perkins  Loan  Program  allows  students  to  borrow  from  a  program  that 
is  proven  to  work  with  less  burdensome  repayments  than  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  and 
with  greater  simplicity  for  students  and  institutions.  The  major  criticism  that  may  be  leveled  at  the 
operation  of  these  programs  is  not  the  fault  of  the  programs.  The  flaw  and  criticism  of  the 
Campus-based  Programs  that  financial  aid  administrators  would  flatly  slate  to  you  is  the 
underfunding  of  these  programs  in  this  last  decade  and  the  instability  caused  by  almost  constant 
attempts  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  programs.  For  the  Congress  and  the  Administration  to 
appropriate  and  spend  the  necessary  amounts  needed  to  meet  legitimate  student  financial  needs 
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utilizing  the  Campus-based  Pr  >graras  would  be  among  the  most  important  changes  that  can  be 
accomplished  during  this  Revalorization.  While  I  recognize  that  appropriations  are  not  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  Subcorrjnlttee,  I  sincerely  request  that  any  changes  you  make  in  the 
Campus-based  Programs  be  made  with  the  view  to  convince  those  Representatives  who  do  make  the 
Budget  and  Appropriations  decisions  that  each  of  the  Campus-based  Programs  works  well  and  must 
be  funded  at  levels  which  will  enhance  student  educational  opportunity. 

FURTHER  CAMPUS-BASED  PROGRAM  ISSUES  AND  RELATED  QUESTIONS 

We  wish  to  address  further  broad  policies  regarding  the  Campus-based  Programs  and  other  related 
student  aid  questions  that  have  a  direct  beating  on  educational  opportunity  and  program  operations. 

The  current  law  permits  Institution  to  transfer  up  to  10%  of  funds  between  the  SEOG  and  CWS 
programs.  NASFAA  recommends  this  inter-program  transfer  authority  be  amended  to  allow 
financial  aid  administrators  the  necessary  discretion  to  transfer  up  to  25%  funds  among  the  SEOG, 
CWS,  and  Perkins  Loan  programs  to  more  closely  meet  institutional  and  student  needs  in  a 
particular  year.  Such  a  change  in  the  currem  law's  authority  would  be  a  valuable  management  tool. 

NASFAA  strongly  recommends  Campus-based  funds  not  de-obligated  or  used  by  institutions  in  a 
given  fiscal  year  be  reallocated  to  institutions  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  Currently,  such  monies  revert  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  we  believe  these  funds  should  be 
available  for  students.  There  are  many  reasons  for  small  amounts  not  being  used.  Among  those 
are  the  difficulty  in  estimating  how  much  CWS  students  will  earn  by  the  end  of  a  fiscal  accounting 
year,  loan  funds  collected  to  late  to  re-lend,  and  funds  are  lost  when  an  institution  does  not  reapply 
for  funds  or  when  a  school  closes.  Adoption  of  this  recommendation  will  allow  already 
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appropriated  Campus-based  funds  to  be  used  for  student  assistance,  rather  than  losing  these  monies 
entirely. 

As  Important  as  the  Campus-based  Programs  are  in  creating  educational  opportunities  for  our 
citizens,  we  again  reiterate  our  belief  that  Congress  will  best  deal  with  the  grant/loan  imbalance  and 
access/pipeline  issues  by  facing  and  solving  the  underrunding  partem  in  the  Pell  Grant  Program. 
NASFAA  strongly  urges  the  Congress  to  change  the  funding  structure  of  the  Pell  Grant  Program  by 
creating  an  entitlement  for  students  rather  than  maintaining  the  current  discretionary  appropriation 
system.  Since  the  Pell  Grant  Program's  first  authorization  in  FY  1973,  the  Appropriations 
Committees  have  funded  the  program  at  its  authorized  maximum  only  three  times-most  recently  in 
FY  1979.  In  all  other  years,  the  program  maximum  has  been  below  the  policy  levels  set  by  the 
authorizing  committees.  The  Higher  Education  Act  authorizes  a  Pell  Grant  maximum  award  for 
Academic  Year  199M992  of  $3,100.  Federal  funding  for  that  year  allows  for  a  maximum  Pell 
Grant  award  of  $2,400- -a  gap  of  $700  between  the  authorized  amount  and  the  appropriation.  We 
must  remember,  as  we  conclude  this  authorization  period  with  a  $2,400  maximum  Pell  Grant,  the 
appropriated  maximum  Pell  Grant  at  the  beginning  of  the  authorization  in  Academic  Year  1987-88 
was  $2,100.  This  is  an  increase  of  only  $300  in  five  years  which  is  barely  a  14  percent  increase. 
In  many  years  since  the  last  Reauthorization  the  cost  of  attendance  for  college  has  risen  faster  than 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  and  appropriations  for  this  foundation  program  have  fallen  short  of  what 
is  necessary  to  provide  basic  student  access  to  a  postsecondary  education.  This  fact  has 
necessitated  increased  borrowing  on  the  pan  of  needy  students  and  has  contributed-we  believe 
significantly -to  the  default  problem. 

Further,  if  we  hope  to  provide  all  of  our  citizens  with  an  opportunity  to  obtain  ;he  fullest  measure 
of  education  that  will  enable  them  to  participate  equally  within  our  society,  then  it  is  essential  that 
we  restructure  the  Pell  Grant  Program  to  ensure  adequate  and  predictable  funding  from  year  to  year. 
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To  help  ensure  this  is  accomplished,  we  would  propose  that  the  Pell  Grant  maximum  award  be 
funded  it  $4,400  for  the  1992-93  award  year,  and  then  automatically  indexed  to  rise  at  least  $200 
each  year  thereafter,  but  not  less  than  the  Consume  Price  Index. 

Our  reason  for  establishing  the  maximum  award  at  $4,400  is  an  attempt  to  bring  it  back  in  line 
with  where  it  was  following  the  passage  of  the  Middle  Income  Student  Assistance  Act  of  1978.  In 
the  first  award  year  following  that  Act,  the  maximum  Pell  Grant  was  $1,800.  Therefore,  had  the 
maximum  award  been  indexed  in  such  a  manner  at  that  time,  increasing  it  by  a  modest  $200  per 
year,  we  would  have  a  $4,200  maximum  award  for  the  upcoming  1991-92  award  year  as  opposed 
to  a  $2,400  maximum  award,  and  a  $4,400  maximum  for  the  1992-93  award  year.  Further,  the 
policy  goal  of  the  Bell  Grant  Program  is  that  it  should  cover  up  to  60%  of  a  student's  cost-of- 
attendance.  Our  projections  suggest  that  the  average  annual  cost  at  a  four-year  public  college  in 
1992-93  will  be  $7,400.  Therefore,  60  percent  of  that  cost  would  be  $4,440.  Further,  we  propose 
legislation  which  would  ensure  full  funding  of  the  maximum  award  each  year,  thereby  giving 
assurance  to  current  and  future  generations  of  students  that  they  can  count  on  the  Pell  Grant 
Program  to  be  the  foundation  program  that  it  must  be. 

NASFAA  has  offered  a  need  analysis  "Plan  for  Reform "  which  proposes  one  method  for 
determining  eligibility  for  all  types  of  federal  funds,  replacing  the  two  existing  methods,  and 
outlines  steps  to  simplify  the  applications  process  for  many  students.  NASFAA  witness,  Natala 
Hart,  recently  discussed  the  "Plan  for  Reform"  be  for  the  Subcommittee  and  1  encourage  you  to 
review  her  testimony.  We  believe  it  is  important  to  integrate  the  Pell  Grant  and  the  Congressional 
Methodology  which  help  determine  Campus-based  Program  student  eligibility.  Our  "Plan  for 
Reform"  *iU  assist  in  bringing  simplification  and  equity  to  the  federal  student  aid  programs. 
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The  Campus-based  Programs  have  the  advantage  of  sensitivity  in  meeting  student  financing  needs 
and  unique  circumstances  and  provide  necessary  and  dedreable  institutional  flexibility  in  partnership 
with  the  federal  government  In  my  view,  these  programs  have  been  the  cornerstone  of  student 
financial  assistance  for  over  twenty-five  years.  Their  comprehensive  approach  to  meeting  need- 
grant,  loan,  and  work-is  *s  successful  today  as  it  was  at  their  in  option.  These  programs  have 
made  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  millions  of  students.  NASFAA  believes  the  Campus-based 
Programs  should  be  there  for  students  of  the  future. 

NASFAA  looks  forward  to  working  with  you  to  ensure  that  student  and  parental  financing  of  a 
postsecondary  education  needs  are  met  to  pay  for  college  with  primary  responsibility  on  the  family 
and  student  and  with  secondary,  but  essential,  help  from  the  government  in  Washington.  I  would 
be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have  and  lhank  you  fo/  the  opportunity  to  testify. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Champagne. 

Mr.  Champagne.  Thank  you,  Chairman  Ford,  members  of  the 
committee. 

My  name  is  Rene  Champagne,  and  I  am  president  and  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  ITT  Educational  Services,  Inc.,  a  wholly-owned  sub- 
sidiary of  ITT  Corporation.  ITT  Educational  Services  is  one  of  the 
country's  largest  private,  postsecondary  educators,  operating  40 
ITT  technical  institutes  in  20  States.  Almost  all  of  our  students  at- 
tending our  schools  are  pursuing  bachelor  or  associate  degree  pro- 
grams in  technical  fields. 

I  appear  before  you  today  representing  not  only  the  interests  of 
ITT  technical  institutes  but  also  the  members  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Trade  and  Technical  Schools  and  the  Association  of  Inde- 
pendent Colleges  and  Schools.  The  NATTS  and  AICS  campus-based 
student  aid  proposal  is  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  package  intended 
to  reform  and  simplify  the  entire  student  aid  system. 

We  believe  the  basic  principles  of  the  existing  system  should  be 
retained,  but  the  number  of  programs  should  be  reduced  so  that 
there  would  only  be  one  Federal  guaranteed  loan  program,  one 
grant  program,  one  work-study  program,  and  a  single  discretionary 
campus-based  program  to  provide  assistance  to  students  through 
institutions. 

From  our  perspective,  there  are  four  significant  problems  with 
the  current  campus-based  programs.  First,  access  to  campus-based 
programsts  not  universally  available  to  otherwise  eligible  students, 
because  school  allocations  use  a  formula  based  on  the  institute  ns 
length  of  participation  in  the  program,  thereby  denying  some 
needy  students  fron  access. 

Our  second  concern  is  that  campus-based  program  funds  are  not 
equally  available  to  students  in  different  States.  Attached  to  my 
written  testimony  is  a  table  which  reflects  the  distribution  of 
campus-based  funds  by  State  and  the  amount  of  assistance  avail- 
able to  students  enrolled  in  participating  institutions  in  each  State. 

Our  third  concern  is  that,  despite  the  original  intention  to  pro- 
vide need-based  assistance  to  students,  campus-based  programs 
tend  to  focus  aid  on  students  from  higher  income  families.  Once 
again,  I  have  attached  to  my  written  testimony  a  table  which  dem- 
onstrates that  campus-based  awards  are  awarded  to  dependent  stu- 
dents from  families  with  incomes  in  excess  of  $30,000  in  a  surpris- 
ingly high  percentage  of  the  awards. 

Our  fourth  concern  is  that  the  funding  of  campus-based  pro- 

Saras,  and  thus  the  average  grant  size  of  these  programs,  has 
iled  to  keep  pace  with  inflation  over  the  last  decade. 
Drawing  on  the  strengths  of  the  current  campus-based  system, 
NATTS  and  AICS  propose  that  Congress  reform  and  simplify  the 
programs  by  creating  a  new  campus-based  student  financial  aid 
system  titled,  the  "Perkins  Campus-Based  Program.''  The  new  Per- 
kins Campus-Based  Program  would  be  created  by  reallocating  the 
$1.27  billion  in  Federal  funding  that  supports  the  current  campus- 
based  system,  the  $64  million  in  the  SSIG  program,  and  the  $860 
million  in  the  Perkins  Loan  revolving  funds. 

We  are  recommending  that  the  Perkins  Loan  program  and  the 
SEOG  program  be  eliminated.  Funds  from  those  programs,  plus  the 
SSIG  funds,  would  be  reallocated  to  institutions  based  on  the 
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number  of  Pell  recipients  they  had  in  the  prior  year.  All  allocated 
institutional  funds  would  be  pulled  into  a  discretionary  fund  at  the 
school.  The  institution  would  determine  the  use  of  these  discretion- 
ary funds  based  on  the  needs  of  their  students. 

The  need-based  awards  could  be  in  the  form  of  low-interest  loans, 
grants,  or  work-study.  All  aid  could  not  exceed  the  cost  of  attend- 
ance or  the  maximum  aid  eligibility,  whichever  is  less.  Institutions 
would  be  required  to  provide  a  10  percent  match  in  the  first  year, 
20  percent  in  the  second  year,  and  30  percent  in  the  third  year  and 
beyond. 

The  creation  of  this  new  Perkins  Campus-Based  Program  would 
greatly  enhance  the  access  of  eligible  students  to  these  funds  cur- 
rently not  possible  in  existing  programs.  Also,  we  believe  the  new 
Perkins  Campus-Based  Program  will  significantly  reduce  the  ad- 
ministrative burden  of  the  current  programs  on  the  Department  of 
Education  and  on  participating  institutions,  My  written  comments 
contain  a  far  more  detailed  description  of  our  recommendations, 

As  I  conclude  my  remarks,  let  me  say  that  the  decisions  regard- 
ing the  future  of  all  student  financial  aid  programs  that  lay  before 
this  committee  are  difficult  ones,  and  I  commend  you  for  the  com- 
prehensive approach  that  you  have  taken  in  reviewing  these  very 
important  and  complex  programs.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  that 
you  have  provided  to  NATTS,  AICS,  and  myself  to  participate  in 
this  process. 

I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may  have  re- 
garding my  remarks.  Thank  you. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Rene  Champagne  follows:] 
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Taatimony  of  R«na  R.  Champagna 
Praaidant,  ITT  Educational  Sarvicaa,  Inc. 

Bafora  tha 

Houaa  subconittaa  on  Poataacondary  Education 
William  D.  Ford,  Chairman 

Juna  26,  1991 
Waahington,  D.C. 


Good  morning.    My  nam*  ia  Rana  R.  Champagna  and  I  am  tha 
Praaidant  and  Ctiiaf  Bxacutiva  off icar  of  ITT  Educational 
Sarvicaa,  Inc.,  a  vholly-ovnad  aubaidiary  of  TTT  Corporation. 
ITT  Educational  Sarvicaa  ia  ona  of  tha  country' a  largaat 
privata  poataacondary  aducatora,  oparating  40  ITT  Tachnical 
Inatitutos  in  20  atataa.    Alaoat  all  of  tha  atudanta  attanding 
our  achoola  ara  purauing  bachalor  or  aaaociata  dagraa  programs 
in  tachnical  fialda.    Lika  many  privata  caraar  achoola,  many  of 
our  atudanta  raly  on  accaaa  to  atudant  financial  aaaiatanca  — 
in  tha  form  of  loana,  granta  and  campus-buaad  funda  —  to 
financa  thair  aducation. 

I  appaar  bafora  you  today  rapraaanting  not  only  tha  intaraata 
of  tha  ITT  Tachnical  Inatitutaa,  but  alao  tha  mambara  of  tha 
National  Asaociation  of  Trada  and  Tachnical  schoola  (HATTS)  and 
tha  Aaaociation  of  Indapandant  Collagaa  and  Schoola  (Ales). 
Togathar,  HATTS  and  AICS  rapraaant  mora  than  2,000 
inatitutiona,  aducating  1.5  million  atudanta  in  130 
caraar-apacific  fialda. 

Tha  NATTS/Aics  campua-baaad  atudant  aid  propoaal  ia  part  of  a 
coaprahanaiva  packaga  intandad  to  rafora  and  aimplify  tha 
antira  atudant  aid  ayataa.    Wa  ara  calling  for  ona  grant 
program,  ona  loan  program  and  ona  collaga  vork-atudy  program  at 
tha  Fadaral  laval. 
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Concerns  Regarding  the  Current  Campus-Baaed  Programs 

From  our  perspective,  there  are  four  significant  problems  with 
the  current  campus-based  programs: 

X.    Access  to  campus-based  aid  programs  is  not  universally 
available  to  otherwise  eligible  students  because  school 
allocations  use  a  formula  based  on  an  institution's 
historical  participation  in  the  program  thereby  denying 
some  students  from  access • . 

According  to  the  Department  of  Education,  the  Supplemental 
Educational  Opportunity  Grant  (SEOG)  program  serves  the 
greatest  number  of  institutions,  4,655  which  pales  in 
comparison  to  the  6,700  institutions  served  by  the  Pell 
Grant  program.    A  total  of  3,900  institutions  participate 
in  the  College  Work-Study  program,  and  3,097  in  the  Perkins 
loan  program. 

2.  Campus-based  program  funds  are  not  equally  available  to 
students  in  different  states. 

Attached  to  my  written  testimony  is  a  Table  which  reflects 
the  distribution  of  campus-based  funds  by  state  and  the 
amount  of  assistance  available  to  students  enrolled  in 
participating  institutions  in  each  state.    The  complex 
provisions  in  the  allocation  formula  have  allowed  schools 
in  states  that  participated  earlier  in  the  programs  to 
continue  to  be  able  to  provide  more  campus-based  funds  to 
students  than  those  schools  that  entered  the  programs  at  a 
later  date. 

3.  Despite  the  ,j.iginal  intention  to  provide  Hneed-based" 
assistance  to  students,  campus-based  programs  tend  to  focus 
aid  on  students  from  higher  income  families. 

I  have  attached  a  table  to  my  written  testimony  which 
demonstrates  that  campus-based  awards  are  more  likely  to  be 
awarded  to  dependent  students  from  families  with  incomes  in 
excess  of  $20,000.    While  we  recognize  it  is  vital  for 
middle-income  students  to  have  access  to  student  financial 
assistance,  we  question  if  these  programs  are  the  most 
effective  way  to  serve  this  population. 

4.  The  funding  of  campus-based  programs  and  thus  the  average 
grant  size  of  these  programs  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
inflation  over  the  last  decade. 
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f-SV"?-  Prograas  has  lost  about  18  psrcsnt  of 
thsir  1980  purchasing  powar.    Ths  average  Parkins  loan 
Mount  has  daclinad  by  $223,  Col lags  Work-Study  award  by 
$242,  and  Supp.aaantal  Educational  opportunity  Grant  award 
oy  $53. 

MATTS7AICS  gflBBttfcBftMd  L*«.«intlve  ETflBMaJ 

Si"9  2n*™2  ,tr#n*tn  of  the  current  caapus-based  systea, 
NATTS  and  AICS  propose  that  Congress  revaap,  refora  and 
•iaplify  the  prograaa  by  creating  a  nav  caapus-based  atudant 
financial  aid  lyitu  titlad  tha  Perkins  Caapus-Based  proora. 
and  by  anhancing  tha  Collaga  Work-Study  prograa.  Pro*™ 

The  new  Parkina  Caapus-Based  prograa  would  ba  craatad  by 
reallocating  tha  $1.27  billion  in  fadaral  funding  that  supports 
tha  currant  caapua-baaad  ayataa,  tha  $64  million  ir  tha  ssig 
prograa  and  tha  $660  aillion  in  tha  Parkina  Loan  ravolJing 
funds •  * 

we  ara  recoaaending  that  tha  parkina  Loan  prograa  and  SEOG 
prograa  ba  eliainated.    Funds  froa  thosa  prograas  plus  tha  SSIG 
funds  would  ba  raallocatad  to  institution!  based  on  tha  nuaber 

institutional  funds  would  be  poo lad  into  a  discretionary  fund 
at  the  school.    The  institution  would  deteraine  the  use  of 
these  discretionary  funds  based  on  the  needs  of  their 
students.    The  aid  awards  could  be  in  the  fora  of  low-interest 
loans,  grants  or  work-study.    All  aid  could  not  exceed  the  cost 
of  attendance  or  the  aaxiaua  aid  eligibility,  whichever  is 

fS:  .In;Jitutions  would  be  required  to  provide  a  10  percent 
aatch  in  the  first  year,  20  percent  in  the  second  yea.-  and  30 
percent  in  the  third  year  and  beyond.  1 

The  creation  of  this  new  Perkins  Caapus-Based  prograa  would 
greatly  enhance  the  access  of  eligible  students  to  these  funds 
currently  not  possible.    Also,  we  believe  the  new  Perkins 
Caapus-Based  prograa  will  significantly  reduce  the 
administrative  burdens  of  the  current  prograas  at  the 
Departaent  of  Education  and  at  participating  institutions. 

regarding  the  future  of  all  student  financial  aid 
prograas  that  lay  before  this  Comaittee  are  difficult  ones  and 
i  command  you  for  the  coaprshensive  tpproach  that  you  have 
taican  in  reviewing  these  very  iaportant  and  coaplex  prograas. 
5*S5E/?Tiat*  5h*  °PPortunity  that  you  have  provided  to 
NATTS/AICS  and  aysalf  to  participate  in  this  process.    I  will 
be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  aay  h*ve  regarding  ry 
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The  proposed  prograaaatic  changes  are  described  in  detail  below: 
A.      Perkins  Caapus-Based  (PCB)  Prograa 

1.  Establish  a  new  prograa  that  allocates  funds  to 
institutions  to  be  used  for  grants,  loans,  or 
work-study.    A  significant  portion  of  the  funding 
for  this  prograa  would  come  froa  the  current 
caapus-based  prograas  plus  SSIG. 

2.  Institutions  currently  holding  Perkins  Loan 
revolving  funds  would  be  required  to  transfer 
these  funds  into  the  Perkins  caapus-based  prograa. 

3.  The  appropriations  level  for  the  Perkins 
caapus-based  prograa  will  be  equal  to  4  percent 
of  the  Pell  Grant  prograa  appropriations. 

4.  The  annual  institutional  allocation  would  be 
based  on  the  number  of  Pell  recipients  in  the 
prior  year. 

5.  Institutions  must  provide  a  10  percent  match  of 
the  first  year,  20  percent  in  the  second  year  and 
30  percent  in  the  third  year  and  beyond  before 
the  institution  is  peraitted  to  draw  down  the 
Perkins  caapus-based  funds. 

6.  The  institution  would  deteraine  the  use  of  the 
funds  (grant,  loan,  work-study).    All  aid  could 
not  exceed  the  cost  of  attendance  or  the  aaxiai'a 
aid  eligibility,  whichever  is  less. 

B.      College  Work-Study  (sec. 441) 

The  work-study  prograa  is  the  only  Title  IV  prograa 
that  can  contribute  to  a  student's  educational  prograa 
while  providing  financial  assistance.    Hany  students 
have  successfully  used  part-tiae  eaployaent  as  a  aeans 
of  defraying  educational  costs  and  gaining  valuable 
eaployaent  experience.    Studies  have  shown  that 
participation  in  work-study  prograas  actually 
increases  student  retention. 

1.      Retain  the  general  structure  of  the  College 
Work-Study  prograa,  but  expand  institutional 
participation,  including  the  ability  of  a  student 
or  an  institution  to  choose  to  participate  in 
this  prograa. 
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IiiSSESVS™*?*  cond}tional  guarantees  and 
allocate  federal  contributions  based  on 
cumulative  institutional  need  is  reflected  by  the 
number  and  type  of  Pell  Grant  recipients.  Y 

Maintain  current  institutional  matching 
rtquirwnti  at  30  percent  for  on-campus 
2f£  SS?^.!1"1  ?"-ca»Pu»»  non-profit  employment, 
2£  SSi?rr  "?tCh  a5  50  Vnount  for  off-campus, 
for-profit  employment,  and  io  percent  for 
community  service-related  employment. 

Reinstate  the  requirement  that  any  employment 

m2HLm/  ,tUd?nt  W.iU'  t0  th.  »aximST«ient 
practicable,  complement  and  reinforce  the 
educational  goals  of  the  student's  academic 
program. 

5"      f#rf^  »tudents,  regardless  of  the  type  of 
institution  they  attend,  to  participate  in 
off-campus  educationally  relevant  work-study  jobs 
and  community  service-related  activities. 

Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  (SEOG) 

X'      Sii?1!^?        S20C  P*°*™»  and  transfer  future 
SEOG  funds  into  the  Pell  Grant  program,  the 

ESiH?  can?uf-ba"d  discretionary  fund  and  other 
student  assistance  programs. 

Given  that  the  lav  currently  requires  that  SEOG 
recipients  be  "exceptionally  needy,"  it  appears 
redundant  to  duplicate  the  objectives  of  the  Pell 
Grant  program  with  an  institutionally-based  grant 
program.    Large  economies  of  scale  would  result  from 
the  elimination  of  the  SEOG  program. 

Perkins  Loans 

1.      Eliminate  the  Perkins  Loan  program,  retain  the 
corpus  of  the  capital  in  the  revolving  funds  in 
the  Perkins  campus-based  program. 

Loans  made  under  the  existing  Perkins  program  could  be 
delivered  through  that  proposed  private  capital 
Stafford  Loan  program  since  the  Stafford  Loan  program 
loan  maximums  will  be  modified  significantly.  These 
if*  loan>'  «<*»ini«tered  by  the  institution, 

have  served  an  important  role  but  have  long  since  been 
eclipsed  by  the  Stafford  Loan  program.  Permit 

Sw  °2B       continu*  to  »ake  low-interest  loans 
under  the  Perkins  Campus-Based  program. 


Table  1.1 


Perkins  Loan 
Selected  Historical  Statistics 
Fiscal  Years  1980  -  1989 


Loans  to 

Number  of 

Fiscal 

Students 

Number  of 

Average  Loan 

Participating 

Year 

{  $000  } 

Borrowers 

{in  dollars} 

Institutions 

1980 

5  693,920 

Oil      1  T  O 

813,372 

9  8D3 

J  ,  3  30 

1981 

580,188 

684,067 

848 

3,335 

1982 

596,839 

674,901 

884 

3,337 

1983 

682,027 

718,588 

949 

3,338 

1984 

677,216 

697,176 

971 

3,348 

1985 

703,000 

700,925 

1,003 

3,342 

1986 

763,475 

715,779 

1,067 

3,325 

1987 

805,190 

673,549 

1,195 

3,306 

1988  (est) 

873,700 

692,064 

1,262 

3,213 

1989(proj.) 

884,300 

826,471 

1,070 

3,097 
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Table  1.2 


Collsg*  Work  Study 
Selected  Historical  Statistics 
Fiscal  Years  1980  *  1989 


Fiscal 
Year 


1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 

1988 (est. ) 
1989 (proj. ) 


Total  Funds 
Earned 

(    $000  ) 


660,161 
624,000 
614,861 
683,453 
645,052 
656,000 
629,234 
635,073 
625,400 
780,300 


Number  of 
Recipients 


819,093 
739,346 
720,097 
771,796 
735,456 
728,398 
689,812 
685,505 
672,692 
835,000 


Average 
Amount 
Earned  ($) 


Number  of 
Participating 
Institutions 


806 
844 

854 
886 

877 
901 
912 
926 
931 
935 


3,135 
3,200 
3,300 
3,392 
3,471 
3,557 
3,600 
4,052 
3,956 
3,901 
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Tabl«  1.3 

SEOG 


Historical  s 

statistics 

Fiscal 

Years  1980 

-  1989 

Number  of 

Fiscal 

Expsnditures 

Number  of 

Average  Loan 

Participating 

Year 

{       $000  } 

Recipients 

{in  dollars} 

institutions 

1980 

$  367,817 

716,522 

$  513 

3,723 

1981 

361/523 

658,893 

549 

3,750 

1982 

342,664 

640,650 

535 

4,200 

1983 

360,997 

648,582 

557 

4,224 

1984 

373,647 

652,014 

573 

4,319 

1985 

410,000 

685,961 

598 

4,445 

1986 

399 , 939 

631, 226 

63  3 

4,536 

1987 

418,827 

635,326 

659 

4,616 

1988 (est.) 

422,500 

678,847 

621 

4,675 

1989 (proj. > 

442,400 

633,000 

700 

4,655 
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Table  1.4 

Perkins,  College  Work  Study  and  SEOG 
Allocations  by  state 
Fiscal  Year  1989 


Stats 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


Perkins 


cws 


SEOG 


Total 


$2,359,732 
82,753 
2,416,827 
1,477,440 
19,712,410 
2,778,629 
2,080,732 
373,536 
1,491,244 
4,913,098 
2,624,422 
499,702 
778,933 
7,938,446 
4,546,764 
3,466,257 
2,276,914 
2,535,748 
2,986,926 
1,541,006 
2,791,681 
7,813,910 
7,656,391 
3,672,611 
2,329,112 
4,295,020 


$11,745,748 
461,056 
6,919,696 
6,251, 127 
53,094,603 
7,  323,  475 
6,955,924 
li 334, 066 
4,788,586 
18,386,795 
12,202,304 
1,908,658 
1,898, 494 
24,284,784 
11, 194, 104 
8, 162, 805 
5,897,240 
9,362,665 
11, 349, 449 
6,636,706 
9, 154,760 
34,453,078 
19,455,527 
13,745,754 
9,643,429 
12,327,887 


$6,709,908 
394, 301 
5,852,004 
2,930, 718 
42,418,242 
5, 494,439 
5,859,213 
1,028,590 
3 , 151, 697 
13,228,013 
6,982,662 
1,323,907 
1,358, 504 
19, 045,993 
8,783,035 
6, 191, 640 
4, 311,925 
4,528,810 
5,590,521 
5,882, 60  5 
6,819,999 
23,223,517 
16,184,451 
11,234,265 
5, 631.921 
7,79^,039 


$20,815,388 
938, 110 
15,188,527 
10,659,285 
115,225,255 
15,596,543 
14,895,869 
2,736,192 
9,431,527 
36,527,906 
21,809,388 
3,732,267 
4,035,931 
51,269,223 
24,523,903 
17,820,702 
12,486,079 
16,427,223 
19,926,896 
14,060,317 
18,766,440 
65,490,505 
43,296,369 
28,652,630 
17,604,462 
24,414,946 


+/- 
Ave. 

$104 . 17 

+ 

3  3  •  08 

58 . 92 

126.07 

+ 

65.71 

83  . 72 

89.91 

71 .  52 

119 • 25 

+ 

70  .85 

94  .  51 

+ 

71.37 

88  .28 

74.41 

91.54 

110.57 

+ 

81.69 

102.75 

+ 

113.20 

+ 

293.52 

+ 

75.34 

153.51 

+ 

79.80 

117.09 

+ 

155.97 

+ 

93.31 

*• 
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State 


Table  1.4 

Perkins i  College  Work  study  and  SEOG 
Allocation!  by  state 
Fiscal  Year  1989 


Perkins 


CWS 


SEOG 


Total 
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+/- 

Per  student  Ave. 


Montana 

847 , 

672 

2 , 

671 , 

84 1 

li 

14  0, 

554 

4  , 

£  A  ft 

ft  ft  "7 

i  in 

1  JO  i 

"5  "7 

Nebraska 

1 , 

84  3 , 

166 

4 , 

ft  1  f 
O  1  /  , 

All 
7  91 

* , 

ft  C  "7 

3  /  £ 

a 

O  , 

/  10  , 

OO  7 

8  3  . 

•  34 

Nevada 

298 , 

C96 

1* 

000 , 

220 

VT  J  , 

024 

1  , 

SO  X  , 

H  ft 
J  4  U 

4  0  i 

1  "7 

.  1  / 

New  Hampshire 

1, 

425, 

89  5 

4  , 

9  54, 

321 

n  i  A 

3  01 

1  ft 
1  U  , 

094  , 

717 

182 

.  4  3 

New  Jersey 

3 » 

898 , 

54  9 

12 , 
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Table  2 

Distribution  of  Campus-Based  Program  Awards  by  income 
%  of  total  amount  by  income 


Income 

Perkins 

SEOG 

(undergraduate 

dependent) 

$0-  5,999 

5.5% 

8.9% 

8.7% 

7.4% 

£    flOfi    —11  OQQ 

a  q 

9  •  9 

10.  7 

8.8 

12,000*17,999 

9.2 

10.8 

13.1 

10.6 

18,000-23,999 

9.9 

10.3 

12.8 

10.7 

24,000-29,999 

8  ,9 

8.9 

10.2 

9.2 

over  30,000 

16 . 2 

15 . 7 

12  1 

IE  O 

Independent 

undergraduate 

26.2% 

26.9% 

32.3% 

27.8% 

Graduate 

17.3% 

8.6% 

---* 

Total 

100.0% 

100.0% 

,100.1% 

100.0% 

Dollars  awarded 

($  millions) 

$844.0 

$780.0 

$442.0 

$2,066 

(May  not 

total  100 

percent 

of  rounding) . 

♦Graduate 

!  students 

are  not 

eligible. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Before  I  start  with  the  questions,  I  would  like 
the  record  to  show,  once  again,  Mr.  Farrell,  I'm  getting  to  feel  like 
a  forgotten  pen  pal  here.  On  April  25, 1  wrote  to  the  Secretary,  told 
him  that  we  would  soon  be  considering  undertaking  a  complete 
review  of  the  student  aid  programs  as  a  part  of  reauthorization, 
and  particularly  the  campus-based  programs. 

I  referred  to  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  committee  which 
alerted  us  that  somebody  had  done  some  work  on  it.  I  assured  him 
that  I  accepted  that  there  must  be  a  significant  amount  of  high 
quality  analytic  work  that  had  been  done  by  the  Department  on 
direct  loan  options  in  proposals,  because  of  his  testimony  over 
there,  and  asked  him  to  share  that  with  us.  Now,  that's  April  25. 

I  was  told  by  his  assistant,  Mr.  Danzansky,  last  week,  after  I  was 
with  the  Secretary— I  think  it  was  Thursday  morning— as  he  was 
leaving  town,  his  instructions  to  Mr.  Danzansky  were,  "Call  the 
Chairman  and  tell  him  we  are  going  to  answer  his  letter."  So 
would  you  tell  Mr.  Danzansky  this  is  another  letter  that  he  and  I 
didn't  talk  about  that  I  don't  have  an  answer  to;  otherwise,  I  would 
be  asking  this  panel  some  very  direct  questions  about  what  is  going 
on  with  the  direct  student  loan  program. 

Mr.  Champagne,  ITT  tell  me  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Champagne.  ITl'  is  a  corporation,  a  multinational  corpora- 
tion, of  about  $21  billion  in  size,  worldwide  in  nature,  made  up  of 
many  different  types  of  business,  ranging  from  communications  to 
defense,  services  businesses  like  the  Hartford  Insurance  Company, 
the  Sheraton  Hotels,  and,  of  course,  my  unit,  which  deals  with  edu- 
cation. 

We  are  the  only  Fortune  500  corporation  in  the  United  States  ac- 
tively involved  in  running  schools,  trying  to  make  a  difference  to 
the  educational  format  that  we  have  in  this  country. 

Chairman  Ford.  Well,  we  frequently  hear,  sometimes  even  from 
people  in  the  Department,  the  description  "fly-by-night"  proprie- 
tary schools.  I  suppose  the  board  of  directors  of  ITT  would  take  it 
as  something  of  a  slight,  if  they  even  noticed  it,  if  they  heard  that 
somebody  here  was  calling  them  fly-by-night.  You  are  the  ITT; 
right? 

Mr.  Champagne.  That's  correct. 

Chairman  Ford.  The  biggest  gorilla  on  the  block  in  many  busi- 
nesses, aren't  you? 
Mr.  Champagne.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Ford.  Now,  how  do  you  react  to  the  suggestion  from 
the  administration  that  your  schools  should  not  have  access  to  Col- 
lege Work-Study,  that  "you  act  better  when  you  are  using  your 
cwn  money." 

Mr.  Champagne.  I  think  that  is  a  very  unfortunate  proposal  on 
the  part  of  the  administration,  because  it  would  penalize  students, 
and  not  necessarily  ITT.  I  see  no  reason  for  distinguishing  the  type 
of  student  based  on  the  type  of  institution  they  choose  to  attend. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  look  at  it  quite  the  opposite  way.  We  pro- 
vide a  substantial  amount  of  money  in  the  form  of  taxes  that  my 
company  pays  every  year.  My  own  personal  company  runs  schools. 
We  pay  taxes  every  single  year.  It  seems  to  me,  if  we  don't  have 
the  opportunity  for  our  students  to  have  access  to  funds  that  are 
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supported  by  taxes,  then  we  are  somehow  not  getting  the  represen- 
tation for  the  money  that  we  are  in  fact  paying. 

I  think  it  is  discriminatory  and  somewhat  elitist  to  segregate  stu- 
dents out  by  attending  tax-paying  schools  rather  than  non-tax- 
paying  schools 

Chairman  Ford.  One  of  the  things  that  I  suggested  earlier  in  the 
year  when  I  sought  to  get  the  attention  of  the  education  communi- 
ty, was  the  possibility  of  converting  the  contribution  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  direct  student  loan  program  into  increased  Pell 
Grants. 

Are  any  of  you  prepared  to  react  to  such  a  proposal?  In  looking 
around  to  find  out  how  do  you  increase  grant  money,  it  wouldn't  do 
much  good  if  we  took  SEOG  money  and  put  it  into  Pell  We  would 
just  be  mixing  it  around.  But  when  we  look  at  the  borrowing  by 
the  lowest  income  of  all  of  the  students,  at  least  statistically,  if  our 
problem  really  is  that  we  shouldn't  be  lending  so  much  money  to 
poor  kids,  we  ought  to  be  giving  them  more  grant  money,  why  not 
take  the  capital  out  of  the  direct  student  loan  program  and  turn  it 
into  grants? 

Mr.  Mertz.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  respectfully,  maybe  if  not 
disagree  make  on  a  nuance  on  it. 

Chairman  Ford.  I  want  you  to  respond.  I'm  not  asking  you  to 
agree.  It's  not  my  idea. 

Mr.  Mertz.  I  would  disagree.  I  would  disagree  with  the  concept 
of  doing  away  with  the  Perkins  contribution  and  converting  it  into 
higher  dollars  in  the  Pell  program.  I  think  that  what  we  have  the 
ability  to  do,  with  the  Perkins,  with  NDSL,  what  we  have  the  abili- 
ty to  do  is  to  target  borrowing  to  have  it  at  a  cost-effective  rate,  at 
lower  dollars  and  control  the  package  much  more  through  the 
campus-based  design  of  a  package,  and  that  we  can  affect  more  stu- 
dents than  we  could  if  we  merely  throw  it  into  a  larger  Pell  Grant. 

Chairman  Ford.  While  you  are  thinking  about  that  question, 
think  about  the  second  question  raised  by  Mr.  Champagne  that  a 
quick  glance  at  the  distribution  of  campus-based  money  would  indi- 
cate that,  on  the  face  of  it,  it  doesn't  make  any  rational  sense  as  a 
decent  or  fair  or  equitable  distribution  of  funds  across  the  country. 

I  think  that  I  know  why  we  are  in  that  position,  but  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  people  there  that  react.  What  relevance  does  that 
have? 

Ms.  Norsetter.  I'd  like  to  comment  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
funds  that  are  going  to  the  institutions  that  are  receiving  in  the 
campus-based  program  are  spending  them  on  needy  students.  I 
think  of  my  own  institution  where  there  are  many,  many  more  stu- 
dents who  could  use  the  campus-based  programs  that  we  adminis- 
ter, despite  the  fact  that  we  have  among  the  largest  campus-based 
programs  in  the  country. 

So  long  as  needy  students  are  being  served  by  this  program,  the 
distribution  issue,  I  think,  is  far  more  an  underfunding  problem; 
that,  if  there  were  sufficient  funds  in  the  campus-based  program, 
students  across  the  Nation  would  be  served. 

Chairman  Ford.  Anybody  else  want  to  respond? 

Mr.  Champagne.  Yes,  if  I  may.  I  would  add  that  it  seems  to  me, 
if  the  campus-based  programs  are  truly  going  to  be  aimed  at  needy 
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students,  then  a  complete  reformation  of  the  distribution  pattern 
has  to  be  effected,  because,  quite  frankly,  it  is  not  there  now. 

How  can  we  possibly  tell  ourselves  that  dependent  students, 
coming  from  families  with  incomes  over  $30,000,  ought  to  be  get- 
ting significant  percentages  of  these  campus-based  programs,  if  in 
fact  they  are  intended  to  go  to  exceptionally  needy  students?  It 
doesn't  seem  to  me  though  middle  income  people  are  indeed 
squeezed.  It  seems  to  me,  even  though  most  of  my  students  in  my 
schools  are  middle  income,  by  the  way,  it  seems  to  me  that  isn  t 
really  meeting  the  test  of  need  the  way  it  is  intended  to. 

Now,  if  we  choose  to  change  that  definition  of  need,  perhaps  we 
ought  to  look  at  that.  But  it  seems  to  me  there  are  other  ways  of 
accomplishing-  

Chairman  Ford.  You  do  understand  that  heretofore,  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  make  a  quite  radical  change,  this  money  is  not  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  individual  students  or  the  characteristics  of 
those  students. 

Mr.  Champagne.  I  agree. 

Chairman  Ford.  It  is  based  upon  the  activity  of  institutions.  And 
from  the  beginning  until  1985,  the  amount  of  money  that  went  to 
an  institution  depended  on  how  much  work  the  institution  was 
willing  to  put  in  in  getting  a  grant. 

In  1985,  we  froze  the  ball  game  a  little  bit  and  said,  "We'll  pro- 
tect all  of  you  with  what  you've  already  got  coming  to  you,  because 
of  good  grantsmanship,  with  a  grandfather  clause,  but  hereafter 
there  will  be  a  formula,  a  one-fourth,  three-fourths  formula.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  weight  to  be  given  to  where  the  money  goes  is  based 
on  relative  need  of  the  students  in  attendance  at  that  institution 
and  at  all  other  institutions  across  the  country." 

So  the  idea  of  any  kind  of  formula  distribution  is  relatively  new. 
We  may  have  to  change  that  formula,  if  it  is  still  producing  a  lop- 
sided situation. 

Not  the  least  embarrassing  of  your  chart  is  to  show  me  that 
Michigan— where  I  got  more  press  than  I  wanted  2  weeks  ago,  by 
accusing  the  people  of  my  State  to  be  cheapskates  when  it  came  to 
financing  public  education.  Unfortunately,  a  young  lady  writing 
her  very  first  education  article  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press  missed 
the  fact  that  I  said  that  during  a  conversation  with  the  president  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  who  was  pointing  out  to  me  that  the 
tuition  at  the  University  of  Michigan  provided  more  money  to  run 
the  school  than  the  State  cf  Michigan  did,  and  that  the  Federal  aid 
that  we  give  the  University  of  Michigan,  both  through  student  aid 
and  research  money,  exceeds  the  amount  of  money  that  the  taxpay- 
ers of  Michigan  are  paying  to  run  it. 

He  has  been  heard  to  observe  that  he  now  is  operating  the  larg- 
est private  university  in  the  country.  That  is  how  a  private  univer- 
sity is  supposed  to  do  it.  In  that  context,  I  said,  "Gee,  we  here  in 
Michigan  are  real  cheapskates  when  it  comes  to  financing  higher 
education."  That  had  to  be  too  good  a  line  to  pass  up  and  made  the 
front  page  of  the  Free  Press.  I  am  getting  lots  of  my  Christmas 
cards  early,  sugges.  \ng  what  I  ought  to  do  with  my  big  mouth  that 
called  them  cheapskates,  that,  after  all,  we're  paying  too  much 
taxes. 
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I  don  t  want  them  to  see  this  chart  and  see  that  the  average  for 
campus-based  programs  around  the  country  is  $93,  but  it  is  only 
$70:something  in  Michigan.  That  the  Chairman  can't  even  get  the 
national  average  into  his  State  could  be  embarrassing.  So  I  will  try 
to  make  sure  that  newspaper  people  who  write  about  this  phenom- 
ena will  not  print  your  chart  uncritically,  because  there  is  an  ex- 
planation for  that. 

You  look  at  a  State  like  Massachusetts,  they  must  have  the 
champion  grant  writers  in  the  world  And  then  you  look  at  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  what  do  they  get?  Thirty-five  dollars,  because 
they  weren't  in  the  game  early.  They  have  only  been  in  the  game  a 
very  short  time.  There  are  a  lot  of  factors  that  explain  the  appar- 
ent discrepancies  in  the  chart. 

Alicia,  I  fully  understand,  because  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  we 
have  heard  it,  your  suggestion  that  Work-Study  ought  to  be  retai- 
lored  so  that  it  is  targeted,  if  not  exclusively,  almost  exclusively  to 
curricular-related  employment. 

I  would  like  you  and  the  other  people  in  your  organization  to  do 
a  term  paper  for  us.  I  want  you  to  take  a  look  at  the  coop  program 
that  it  is  in  law.  We  provide  about  $18  million  a  year,  not  to  stu- 
dents, but  to  institutions,  in  which  we  provide  thai  money  for  the 
very  purpose  of  getting  the  institutions  to  find  curricular-related 
jobs  for  their  students.  That  has  a  different  purpose  than  Work- 
Study,  which  is  purely  to  put  dollars  in  your  jeans  to  pay  your 
bills,  to  eat. 

I  want  you  to  look  at  those  two  programs  and  give  us  your  rec- 
ommendation on  how  consistent  we  would  be,  or  inconsistent,  if 
you  prefer  to  take  that  view  of  it,  if  we  continue  to  support  one 
program  that  encourages  institutions  to  do  curricular-oased  job 
searching  and  another  program  that  gives  money  to  institutions  to 
put  people  to  work  just  working. 

Also,  I  would  like  you  to  respond  to  what  Ms.  Norsetter  said 
about  a  job  that  may  not  appear  to  be  curricular-related,  such  as,  I 
guess,  being  a  cashier  in  a  bookstore,  at  least  it  teaches  you  how  to 
make  change,  and  not  everybody  who  goes  to  college  knows  how  to 
make  change.  I  don't  know  what  you  can  do  in  life  without  learn- 
ing something,  good  or  bad,  and  I'm  not  so  sure  that  we  want  to 
forget  what  Work-Study  is  for. 

Work-Study  was  not  intended  to  make  nice  careers  for  people  or 
even  make  pleasant  jobs  for  people.  It  was  just  to  find  a  way  to  get 
some  money,  coupled  with  some  institutional  money,  into  the 
pocket  of  students,  and  not  big  money,  but  helpful  money. 

The  schools  that  seem  to  work  the  hardest  at  finding  work-study 
are  the  schools  that  have  very  high  populations  of  low-income  chil- 
dren. The  community  colleges  in  the  South  regard  this  as  a  tre- 
mendous program,  because  it  also  becomes  a  subsidy  to  them  to  get 
their  maintenance  done,  and  run  their  bookstores,  and  do  the  other 
things. 

I  would  like  you  to  look  at  those  two  programs  and  what  they 
are  each  intended  to  do,  and,  from  the  student's  perspective,  tell  us 
if  we  should  continue  going  in  these  two  directions,  abandon  one  or 
the  other,  or  combine  them  in  some  way.  You  don't  have  to  do  that 
today,  but  I  would  like  to  have  that  from  you. 

Dr.  Mertz. 
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Mr.  Mertz.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  Alicia  begins  her  study,  maybe  I 
can  add  to  her  agenda.  I  think  that  some  of  the  studies  have  shown 
that  there  is  another  effect,  in  addition  to  putting  dollars  into  per- 
sons' jeans,  and  that  is  that  you  do  achieve  a  more  effective  reten- 
tion rate  by  providing  jobs  for  students  on  campus. 

We  have  round,  particularly  with  low-income  students,  the  jobs 
that  we  provide  in  the  summer  before  an  individual  comes  on 
campus  after  acceptance  and  registration  have  provided  something 
that  is  greater  than  any  orientation  program  we  ever  could  pro- 
vide. I  think  there  have  been  studies  that  transcend  the  anecdotal 
that  show  that  there  are  other  effects  that  come  from  Work-Study 
in  addition  to  providing  dollars. 

And  there  is  also  a  sense  of  commitment. 

Chairman  Ford.  If  you  are  volunteering  your  14  organizations  to 
be  resource  people  for  the  National  Student  Association,  I  will,  on 
their  behalf,  accept. 

Mr.  Mertz.  And,  on  their  behalf,  I  make  that  voluntary  

Chairman  Ford.  Alicia,  go  get  them. 

Mr.  Gunderson. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Actually,  I  appreciate  the  length  of  the  Chairman's  questions,  be- 
cause it  has  given  me  time  to  review  all  your  statements  so  I  can 
pursue  this  with,  hopefully,  a  little  bit  better  perspective. 

The  first  question  is  a  general  one,  and  I  am  struck  as  I  go 
through  the  statements— and  I  appreciate  the  encouragement  for 
increased  funding  for  these  campus-based  programs— but  I  was 
struck  in  particular  by  your  statement,  President  Mertz,  because 
you  conclude,  on  page  6  of  your  testimony,  by  saying,  "In  Kim's 
case,  the  university  attempted  to  sustain  her  level  of  grant  support 
despite  a  significant  loss  of  funds  from  the  Pell  program.' 

Yet,  at  the  beginning  of  your  statement,  you  criticize  the  admin- 
istration for  putting  more  money  into  Pell  at  the  expense  of  other 
programs.  That's  exactly  the  Catch  22  we're  all  in.  You  are  in;  we 
are  in.  We  have  to  decide,  policy-wise  here,  where  do  we  want  to 
go? 

We've  got  X  amount  of  dollars  for  higher  ed,  and  I  think,  based 
on  the  Labor-HHS  appropriation,  it's  going  to  be  more  than  last 
year,  but  I  don't  think  there  is  anybody  in  this  room  who  would 
suggest  that  it's  sufficient  to  meet  all  of  our  needs.  So  we  ve  got  to 
answer  that  basic  difficult  question  of  how  much  do  we  increase 
the  Pell  Grant,  and  at  what  expense  do  we  do  that  to  other  pro- 
grams such  as  campus-based? 

I  would  like  some  clarification. 

Mr.  Mertz.  I  found  that,  while  you  may  have  created  what 
would  have  been  an  apparent  dichotomy,  the  present  program 
allows  for  the  response.  A  program  which  would  increase  the  dol- 
lars in  Pell  but  make  400,000  fewer  awards  is  not  going  to  allow  us 
to  respond  to  the  Kims  of  this  world. 

In  other  words,  I  can  live  with,  we  in  higher  education  can  live 
with  those  changes,  though  we  would  like  to  see  more  funding,  but 
we  know  there  can't  be  at  a  given  time.  But  what  you  have  provid- 
ed is  a  mechanism  wherein  we  can  fine  tune  that  drop  in,  let  s  say, 
Kim's  aid  from  $2,300  to  $630.  Kim  didn't  get  hurt.  And  what  we 
are  recognizing  here  is  that  the  only  program  is  not  Pell,  and  we 
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cannot  work  on  the  premise  that  Pell  is  the  only  program  for  fi- 
nancial aid  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Are  you  suggesting— I  am  going  to  come  to  you 
in  just  a  second—are  you  suggesting  that  we  ought  to  increase  the 
total  appropriation  for  Pell,  but  we  ought  not  raise  the  maximum 
amount  of  the  grant,  that  we  help  more  people? 

Mr.  Mertz.  No,  I  didn't  say  that  at  all.  I  said  you  should  not  do 
away  with  SEOG. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Oh,  I  understand  that.  But  as  you  suggest, 
SEOG  is  now  Pell  driven.  And  Ms.  Norsetter,  you  indicate  in  your 
statement  that  we  ought  to  quit  that  Pell-driven  SEOG  criteria.  So 
do  you  want  to  expand  on  that? 

Ms.  Norsetter.  I  want  to  comment  on  that,  but  first  if  J  could 
give  you  my  view  of  the  example  that  Dr.  Mertz  provided  was  that 
what  he  demonstrated  was  the  importance  of  the  flexibility  that 
the  SEOG  program  provides  for  campus  administrators. 

It  was  the  Pell-driven  formula  that  caused  this  student's  Pell 
Grant  to  drop  from  one  year  to  the  next  because  of  her  earnings  in 
the  prior  year.  What  was  good  about  it  is  that  it  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  the  SEOG  program,  which  is  there  for  the  campuses  to 
determine,  in  a  flexible  fashion,  how  to  help  students,  that  pro- 
gram was  there  to  make  up  the  difference  when  that  Pell  dropped. 

What  we  have  to  be  careful  about  is  not  to  take  away  the  capa- 
bility of  the  local  financial  aid  administrator  to  respond  to  unique 
and  individual  circumstances.  SEOG  provides  that  capability.  Pell, 
with  its  formula-driven,  centrally-managed  features  does  not,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  it  is  the  foundation  of  the  aid  programs.  ' 

Mr.  Gunderson.  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the  concept  of 
campus-based.  Every  time  I  meet  with  you  financial  aid  adminis- 
trators I  am  told  about  how  you  do  not  have  the  ability  to  respond 
to  unique  situations  that  have  fallen  through  the  cracks. 

I  am  struck,  however,  that  when  I  sit  here  and  look  at  the  details 
of  Work-Study,  which  I,  frankly,  am  in  favor  of  but  I  think  has  lost 
an  aggressive  constituency  out  there  over  the  past  few  years,  when 
I  look  at  the  criteria  for  SEOG  or  Perkins,  I  really  wonder  if  we 
shouldn't  truly  develop  a  financial  aid  block  grant  to  institutions,  if 
we  could  resolve  the  formula  concept  of  this. 

I  am  not  sure  there  is  merit  in  three  different  programs.  We 
ought  to  give  you  the  money.  We  ought  to  require  you  to  match 
whatever  you  do,  and  we  ought  to  take  it  from  there.  Does  that 
make  sense,  or  no? 

Ms.  Norsetter.  I,  for  one,  prefer  the  unique  features  of  each  of 
the  three,  and  I  think  that  is  important  to  maintain.  And  I  fear 
that  there  would  be  a  loss  in  the  students  served  if  it  was  collapsed 
into  a  block  grant.  I  like  the  unique  features  that  each  of  those  rep- 
resent, and  I  think  they  are  important  to  us. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  The  one  frustration  I  have  in  this  whole  higher 
education  reauthorization  ts  the  colleges  of  America  have  become 
the  ardent  traditionalists  of  all  time.  They  don't  want  to  change 
anything.  I  mean,  why  don't  you  all  get  radical  and  really  come  up 
with  some  new,  diverse  ways  in  which  ;e  can  maximize  our  bang 
for  the  buck,  in  terms  of  dollars  to  assisting  students?  Wouldn^ 
that  be  fun  and  creative? 
Ms.  Norsetter.  I'm  a  sixties  kid. 
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Mr.  Gunderson.  So  am  I. 

Ms.  Norsetter.  I  am  in  a  profession  that  enables  me  to  help  stu- 
dents and  make  a  difference,  and  I  have  been  doing  it  effectively 
for  23  years.  I  like  the  job  I've  been  doing.  I  like  what  I've  been 
accomplishing,  and  I  want  to  keep  doing  it.  I  think  that  the  pro- 
grams that  we  have  enable  us  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  All  right.  Let's  move  on. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Gunderson.  You  are  a  traditionalist;  I  hate  to  say  it. 

Let's  move  on  to  the  issue  

Ms.  Ybarra.  May  I  say  something? 
Mr.  Gunderson.  Sure.  Go  ahead,  Alicia. 

Ms.  Ybarra.  I  just  also  wanted  to  say  that  I  know  it  does  sound 
traditionalist,  but  it  is  a  relief,  when  you  go  to  your  financial  aid 
counselor,  and  that  person  has  the  flexibility  and  latitude  to  chan- 
nel aid  to  you  because  of  the  unique  features  of  each  of  those  three 
programs.  And  if  we  want  to  get  radical,  we  could  make  programs 
of  entitlement. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Well,  no.  That's  an  issue  we  can  talk  about,  but 
if  you  think  it's  great  to  have  three  programs,  wouldn't  it  be  even 
better  if  you  had  seven,  because  your  student  financial  aid  adminis- 
trator had  convinced  your  State  legislature  to  provide  some  addi- 
tional funding,  and  you  had  created  a  business  education  partner- 
ship on  another  program,  and,  all  of  a  sudden,  rather  than  these 
three  programs,  there  were  seven  different  options  that  you  and 
your  financial  aid  administrator  could  utilize  to  deal  with  your 
unique  needs. 

I  mean,  isn't  that  better  than  these  three?  There  has  to  be  some 
merit  in  diversity. 
Ms.  Ybarra.  There  has  to  be  what? 
Mr.  Gunderson.  Some  merit  in  diversity  of  options. 
Mr.  Champagne.  Congressman. 
Mr.  Gunderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Champagne.  In  essence,  what  you  are  recommending,  and 
your  statement  is,  is  what  I  gave  in  my  testimony.  In  effect,  what 
NATTS  and  AICS  is  saying  is,  take  the  three  programs,  literally 
combine  them  into  one  discretionary  fund,  and  allow  the  institu- 
tion to  determine  how  that  money  ought  to  be  awarded,  either  in 
low-interest  loans,  or  in  grants,  or  in  College  Work-Study,  whatever 
happens  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students  in  the  best  way. 

So,  in  effect,  we  have  disbanded  the  traditionalist  argument  you 
have  been  hearing,  and  we  have  come  up  with  a  radical  approach 
that  disbands  all  three  and  creates  this  new  discretionary  fund. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  I  had  not  completed  it  through  your  testimony, 
but  I  appreciate  that  very  much. 

What  I  want  to  ask  each  of  you— those  of  you  who  sit  in  this 
room  day  in  and  day  out  know  that  I  have  one  particular  constitu- 
ency I  think  we  have  to  respond  to  this  time,  that  is  the  nontradi- 
tional  student — what  recommendations  do  you  make  regarding  the 
campus-based  programs  which  will  maximize  our  ability  to  serve 
the  nontraditional  student? 

Ms.  Norsetter.  If  I  may  speak  to  that,  the  campus-based  pro- 
grams, we  recommend  that  they  continue  to  be  available  to  less 
than  half-time  students,  which  is  a  group  of  people,  the  mcgority  of 
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iThich  are  nontraditional  students.  And  I  think  by  having  those 
programs  available  to  assist  those  students  goes  a  long  way  to  ad- 
dressing the  needs  of  nontraditional  students. 

Mr.  Champagne.  If  I  may  address  that,  once  again,  in  our  pro- 
posal from  NATTS  and  AICS,  we  attack  that  particular  issue  head 
on.  In  fact,  campus-based  programs,  as  they  are  currently  allocated 
to  institutions  do  not  address  the  needs  of  nontraditional  students. 

In  fact,  institutions  that  educate  nontraditional  students  don't 
often  have  access  to  the  very  funds  that  are  required  on  the 
campus-based  programs.  And  we  are  suggesting  that  the  entire  al- 
location system  be  rethought  so  that  the  money  in  fact  can  be 
funded  to  those  institutions  truly  serving  nontraditional  students 
and  not  the  more  traditional  kind  of  student  that  the  programs 
currently  are  being  award  based  around  at  the  moment. 

So  I  think,  if  our  proposal  were  to  be  adopted,  you  would  see  a 
shift  away  from  the  traditional  universities  and  colleges  that  are 
using  the  money  and  back  into  the  colleges,  universities,  and  pri- 
vate career  schools  that  are  in  fact  dealing  with  the  nontraditional 
student  that  you  speak  of. 

Mr.  Mertz.  Mr.  Gunderson. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mp-rz.  I'm  not  a  product  of  the  sixties;  I  predate  that. 
Maybe  what  was  nontraditional  to  someone  of  my  vintage  is  radi- 
cally different  than  what  is  nontraditional  today.  But  I  think  the 
kind  of  student  we  are  seeing,  the  fact  that  maybe  in  my  university 
over  40  percent  of  the  entering  freshman  class  in  nonwhite,  where 
all  are  coming  from  families  where  nobody  had  a  college  degree, 
where  most  of  those  families  are  single-parent,  these  are,  in  a  very 
real  sense,  nontraditional. 

I  think  that  the  nontraditional  student  transcends  merely  the 
student  who  is  attending  X  number  of  credits.  It  is  the  background, 
what  it  took  to  get  that  student  there,  and  what  it  takes  to  keep 
that  student  in  school.  I  think  that  by  a  combination  of  programs- 
see,  I  think  what  we  are  talking  about  is  a  mosaic.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  one  picture  that  highlights  the  room  but  8  series  of  pro- 
grams that,  blended  together,  allow  us  to  do. 

I  can  take  students  that  no  community  college  in  New  Jersey 
will  take  and  in  6  years  have  them  out  with  a  baccalaureate 
degree,  students  who  had  200  board  scores,  because  we  are  apply- 
ing nontraditional  approaches  to  those  students.  So  I  am  not,  for 
one,  turned  on  by  the  phrase  unless  it  needs  explanation. 

Give  us  the  appropriate  funding  and  the  flexibility,  and  we  will 
be  accountable  and  achieve  the  goals.  These  programs  are  working. 
Increased  funding  will  allow  them  to  work  better.  Acknowledge- 
ment of  the  responsible  leadership  on  the  campus  will  allow  us  to 
be  creative  as  we  approach  students.  We  need  not  abandon  what 
has  worked. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  I'm  not  sure  that  flexibility  and  creativity  are 
maximized  under  the  present  programs.  I'd  like  to  give  you  a  little 
more  creativity  and  *  little  bit  more  flexibility  and  would  like  to 
suggest  to  you— and  I  think  you  agree  with  me,  based  on  your  de- 
scription of  the  six-year  student,  that  that  minority,  single-parent 
head  of  household  student  is  not  about  to  be  taking  a  full-time 
credit  load,  and  we  need  to  respond  to  that  individual  a  needs  in  a 
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very  different  way  than  we  do  under  the  present  student  financial 
aid  programs. 

Mr.  Mbrtz.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  You  sound  like  you're  talking  about  my  college 
career.  My  entire  time,  from  1963  through  1971,  was  engaged  in 
putting  together  a  variety  of  different  kinds  of  financial  support 
mechanisms,  starting  with  my  father  for  my  first  year  of  college 
and  relying  totally  on  myself  and  the  assistance  that  I  could  get 
through  my  university,  through  the  next  7  or  8  years. 

The  whole  range  of  demands  that  Mr.  Gunderson  has  been  talk- 
ing about  has  really  been  multiplied  in  the  course  of  the  last  20 
years.  The  numbers  of  students  that  we  need  to  educate,  the  range 
of  backgrounds  from  which  they  come,  the  options  that  they  have 
in  meeting  their  personal  needs  and  in  fueling  the  economic  fires 
of  communities  and  whole  regions  are  as  diverse  as  the  Nation 
itself. 

In  my  case,  I  began  at  a  municipal  college  of  7,500,  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  25  years,  has  become  a  State  university  of  31,000, 
and  in  a  community  in  which  one  out  of  seven  people  in  the  course 
of  any  given  week  is  a  student  at  some  level  at  that  university. 

That  creates  a  community  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  with  a 
very  high  percentage  of  people  who  are  taking  advantage  of  an  ex- 
traordinary education  opportunity.  The  average  age  for  these  stu- 
dents is  approaching  30.  The  full  range  of  educational  opportunity, 
from  community  college  through  a  wide  range  of  doctoral  pro- 
grams, reflects  an  industrial  Midwest  community  in  transition, 
from  heavy  manufacturing  to  command  and  control  and  research 
and  development,  and  all  the  things  that  go  with  it,  and  really 
make  that  university  a  core  of  the  economic  fires  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

In  that  sense,  I  fully  appreciate  the  need  for  flexibility. 

There  are  inevitably  more  students  of  need  than  the  dollars  that 
we  have  available  can  serve.  So  without  that  targeted  flexibility- 
emphasis  perhaps  on  "target"— then  the  needs  of  those  students 
might  well  not  have  been  served. 

I  say  that  only  because  on  the  two  ends  of  the  table  I  hear  an 
argument,  and  I  think  is  enormously  important,  about  that  ability 
to  give  the  fullest  range  of  consideration  to  what  the  individual 
needs  of  the  students  at  that  university  might  be. 

I  am  struck  by  some  similarity— if  I  could  find  it  again— well,  in 
which,  Mr.  Farrell,  you  suggested  that  what  you  really  wanted  to 
do  was  to  lessen  the  administrative  burden  on  the  universities. 
"Lessens  the—"  yes,  here  it  is.  "A  number  of  our  reauthorization 
proposals  for  the  campus-based  programs  are  intended  to  lessen  in- 
stitutions' administrative  burden  associated  with  campus  level 
management  of  these  programs." 

Mr.  Champagne,  you  said  almost  the  same  thing.  We  believe 
the  new  Perkins  Campus-Based  Program,"  as  you  describe,  "will 
significantly  reduce  the  administrative  burdens  of  the  current  pro- 
grams at  the  Department  of  Education  and  participating  institu- 
tions." 
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I  hear  everybody  in  the  middle  of  the  table  saying,  "Please  don't 
eliminate  our  burdens  quite  as  much  as  you  propose  to."  Yet,  on 
the  outside  of  the  table  you  say,  "We  just  want  to  give  you  more 
flexibility."  And  at  the  inside  of  the  table  you  say,  r'We  love  that 
flexibility,  but  let's  not  overdo  it." 

Mr.  Mertz.  You  know,  you  ease  my  burden  when  you  give  me 
less  money. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mertz.  That  kind  of  easing  I  don't  want. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Well,  let  me  just  conclude  by  saying,  what  I  am 
really  trying  to  do  is  to  provoke  a  focused  conversation,  for  the 
next  few  minutes,  on  precisely  that  topic. 

Go  ahead,  Dr.  Mertz. 

Mr.  Mertz.  No,  I  just— I  think  what  the  Chairman  was  calling 
for  was  part  of  the  study  that  outlined  what  this  quote,  unquote, 
administrative  burden  was  that  has  been  prominent.  But  I  think 
that  we  aren't  complaining  that  much  about  the  burden.  We  can 
administer  the  programs.  Sure,  we  would  like  things  cleaned  up. 
But  I  think  the  trade-off— and  I  think  that's  what  we  are  weigh- 
ing—we're weighing  trade-offs  on  simplicity,  administrative  ease, 
and  we're  willing  to  accept  that  for  the  attempt  to  try  to  make 
what  we're  doing  more  artful  through  the  way  in  which  we  admin* 
ister  the  program. 

I  think  those  are  values,  and  I  would  err  for  the  burden  of  ad- 
ministration to  have  the  opportunity  to  package  a  Kim  rather  than 
have  a  formula  grant  do  it  for  me,  or  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Ms.  Norsetter. 

Ms.  Norsetter.  If  I  could  comment,  in  this  instance,  I  wouldn't 
describe  the  flexibility  of  the  campus-based  programs  as  adminis- 
trative burden  at  all.  I  would  describe  it  as  providing  me  the  capa- 
bility to  do  my  job.  It's  my  job  to  be  helpful,  and  those  programs 
enable  me  to  do  that. 

There  are  lots  of  other  areas  where  we  do  have  administrative 
burden,  because  the  things  that  we  are  asked  to  do  have  seemingly 
no  relationship  to  students.  This  is  an  example  where  we  can  be 
helpful.  It's  extremely  important  that  we  have  this  capability.  And, 
again,  it's  not  an  administrative  burden;  it's  me  doing  my  job. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Others?  Mr.  Farrell. 

Mr.  Farrell.  Our  simplification  propose  h-  +end  to  fall  in  areas 
such  as  the  single  need  analysis  formula,  w:v-  h  I  think  most  of  the 
education  family  seems  to  be  in  favor  of.  If  1  look  at  our  student 
aid  program  as  it  exists  today,  it  is  a  very  diverse  one  that  provides 
a  variety  of  mechanisms  to  deliver  aid  to  the  student,  who  is  the 
focus  of  this  program  and  is  what  the  program  is  all  about. 

Our  proposal  this  year  is  one  that  I  think  you  have— as  you  sug- 
gested, periodically  you  look  at  programs  and  you  review  them,  and 
perhaps  you  adjust  some  of  the  ways  that  you  manage  them  and 
the  way  you  deliver  the  services. 

That  simply  is  what  the  administration's  proposal  is  doing  this 
time.  We're  recognizing  a  tight  budget  discipline.  We're  recognizing 
that  we  think  that  Pell  Grants  provide  an  effective  method  for  de- 
livering very  valuable  aid  to  the  most  disadvantaged  students.  So 
we've  called  for  a  significant  increase  in  Pell  Grants  and,  as  a 
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matter  of  fact,  in  the  overall  Federal  commitment  to  student  aid, 
when  all  parts  of  the  program  are  considered. 

Within  that  framework  of  the  total  student  aid  program,  which 
we're  talking  about  increasing,  we're  providing  a  major  shift 
toward  Pell  Grants,  and  we're  asking  the  institutions,  the  colleges 
and  the  universities,  to  step  in  and  direct  more  of  their  resources 
to  the  campus-based  programs,  a  50/50  share,  so  to  speak. 

I  recognize  that  colleges  and  universities  have  budget  problems, 
but  so  does  the  Federal  Government,  and  so  do  State  governments. 
We  all  have  budget  disciplines  to  be  mindful  of,  and  I  think  all 
we're  trying  to  do  is,  within  all  of  that  framework  of  tight  budgets, 
figure  out  the  beet  way  to  deliver  the  most  to  the  students.  Our 
proposal  is  aimed  that  way,  and  this  provides  a  framework  for  ev- 
erybody to  discuss  how  this  next  reauthorization  will  structure  the 
student  aid  programs. 

Mr.  Champagnk.  Congressman,  if  I  may  make  a  remark  on  your 
question,  it  seems  to  us  that,  when  you  have  three  separate  Federal 
programs,  each  carries  its  own  bureaucracy  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  fact  that  they're  run  independently.  By  creating  a  discretion- 
ary fund,  combining  the  monies  from  all  three,  such  that  an  insti- 
tution can  then  reallocate  the  awards  out  as  required  by  the  needy 
students,  we  begin  to  simplify  the  administration  of  those  particu- 
lar programs. 

Each  one  of  them  is  very  useful,  very  desirable,  and  very  neces- 
sary. The  unfortunate  thing  is,  there  aren't  enough  dollars  to  go 
around  for  all  of  the  students  who  require  the  funds.  By  pooling 
them  into  one  discretionary  fund  controlled  by  the  institution,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  school  then  can  begin  to  apply  the  money  in 
the  most  effective  way  and  perhaps  serve  more  students  than  they 
could  by  applying  three  individual  programs. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  That,  however,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  we  re  hear- 
ing from  the  other  end  of  the  table. 

Mr.  Champagne.  Oh,  I  agree. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  There  is  always  a  tension,  I  don't  care  what  level  of 
government  it  is,  when  one  party  says,  "Send  more  money;  send 
fewer  strings."  It  is  a  goal  devoutly  to  be  desired  by  those  on  the 
receiving  end  and  something  to  be  concerned  about  by  those  on  the 
sending  end,  no  matter  what  level  that  may  be. 

Mr.  Mertz.  Accountability  is  one  thing.  I  think  we  have  that  re- 
sponsibility, and  we  never  want  to  yield  that,  nor  you  should  ever 
let  us  yield  that.  But  I  think  you  hit  something  before  when  you 
talked  about  target. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mertz.  I  think  that  discretionary  fund  is  not  appealing  to  a 
funder.  I  think  targeting  allows  for  accountability.  And  I  think,  if 
you  look  at  some  of  the  programs  that  we  had,  particularly,  let  s 
say,  maternal  and  child  health,  where  we  went  to  block  funding,  it 
loses  its  attractiveness  to  the  funder. 

So  I  would  argue  that,  yes,  we  have  bureaucracy,  but,  again,  I 
have  purpose  and  function.  And  as  I  fulfill  that  and  show  you  how 
I  am  achieving  the  goals  and  purpose  of  that  program,  you  are 
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fulfilling  national  goals  and  providing  for  accountability,  that  tar- 
geted yet  flexible  programs  are  the  way  to  go. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Let  me  just  say  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
am  not  sure  that  in  meeting,  to  the  fullest  degree  possible,  the 
needs  of  those  who  are  most  needy  that  we  serve  the  broadest  goals 
of  an  entire  population  whose  needs  for  educational  services  reflect 
that  of  an  entire  society. 

It  is  a  balance  to  be  struck,  but  the  real  concern  is  that  need  so 
overwhelms  the  broadei  goals  of  educational  purpose  that  we're 
not  able  to  meet  them.  Simply  sending  dollars  without  require- 
ments leaves  institutions  in  an  extraordinarily  difficult  position  of 
serving  a  very  narrow  spectrum  of  the  community  that  is  their  cli- 
ei  tele. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Ford.  Keep  in  mind,  what  we  have  here  is  an  appar- 
ent disagreement  at  the  table.  I  would  like  to  observe  that  most  of 
the  administration's  education  proposals  this  year  call  for  more 
Federal  direction  rather  than  less,  even  Federal  direction  of  local 
funds,  setting  up  new  kinds  of  schools,  doing  all  sorts  of  things,  set- 
ting up  new  kinds  of  governors'  panels,  and  so  on. 

Then,  on  the  other  nand,  we  are  hearing  a  very  familiar,  to  some 
of  us,  refrain  about  block-granting  funds. 

Mr.  Champagne,  do  you  know  what  happens  to  every  group  of 
programs  that  this  committee  block  grants?  They  disappear.  That 
has  been  a  budgeting  gimmick  around  this  place  for  years  as  a  way 
to  cut  down  on  the  appropriations.  There  will  not  be  money  being 
appropriated  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  parts;  there  will 
be  an  amount  of  money  which  you  will  have  to  divide  and  presum- 
ably take  care  of.  The  result  is  that  on  every  campus  you  would 
have  people  making  a  different  decision  about  what  the  important 
national  goal  was. 

The  administration  hasn't  convinced  me  yet,  but  they  have  me 
thinking  about  their  approach  of  national  goals.  You  can  t  have  na- 
tional goals  and  no-strings-attached  pots  of  money  going  out  there 
at  the  same  time. 

So  I  would  like  you  to  think  about  this  as  we  go  through  the  rest 
of  the  day.  I  think  Mr.  Mertz  put  his  finger  on  it  when  he  said 
funders  don't  like  to  fund  something  if  they  don't  know  where  it  is 
going.  We  have  already  had  experience  with  that. 

We  are  considering,  for  example,  reinventing  the  wheel  to  get 
back  to  something  that  block-granting  took  out  during  the  Nixon 
Administration.  High  school  counselors  disappeared  after  we  block 
granted  them  in  with  everybody  else.  And  now  everybody  is  coming 
in  and  telling  us,  "One  of  the  problems  we  have  is  that  students 
are  not  informed  earlv  enough  about  these  programs,  because  there 
aren't  enough  counselors  who  are  well  enough  trained  to  do  it" 

We  are  going  to  go  back  and  reinvent  something  that  we  put  in 
in  the  sixties,  block  granted  in  the  seventies,  and  saw  it  disappear 
without  us  even  knowing  it  was  happening.  So  not  everybody  is 
anxious  to  embrace  that  concept  again.  As  a  businessman,  it  may 
appeal  to  you  that  simplistically  you  would  say,  you  take  three  bu- 
reaucracies and  turn  them  into  one. 

I'd  like  to  put  your  mind  at  ease  by  telling  you  that  it's  now  ap- 
parent—and the  present  occupants  of  the  seats  like  Mr.  Farrell's  in 
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the  Department  will  not  quarrel  with  this— that  for  10  years  you 
might  as  well  not  have  had  any  bureaucracy,  because  they  haven't 
done  a  thing  to  run  these  programs.  Very  frankly,  they  just 
haven't  been  doing  their  jobs.  And  we  have  a  promise  from  the  new 
people  that  they  are  going  to  do  their  jobs  and  that  it's  going  to  be 
different. 

But  this  is  certainly  an  area  where  no  one  should  quarrel  about 
interference  from  the  bureaucracy,  because  the  bureaucracy  has, 
maybe  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  adopted  a  policy  of  benign 
neglect  a  long  time  ago,  and  that's  the  way  we've  been  running 
them. 

Mr.  Klug. 

Mr.  Klug.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  follow  up  on  something  in  Ms.  Norsetter's  testimony 
about  the  proposal  to  increase  loan  rates  from  5  to  9  percent  as  a 
way  to  recapitalize  the  fund.  And  walk  me  through  this  since  I  m 
not  an  expert  on  this. 

At  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  for  instance,  have  you  received 
new  Federal  funds  for  the  capital  pool  for  Perkins  in  recent  years? 

Ms.  Norsetter.  Not  a  nickel. 

Mr.  Klug.  What  were  the  levels,  and  when  did  they  cut  off,  if 
you  will?  . 

Ms.  Norsetter.  I'd  have  to  get  back  to  you  on  that.  I  don  t  recall. 
It  has  been  some  time  that  we  have  been  functioning,  fully  func- 
tioning, on  a  revolving  account. 

Mr.  Klug.  Dr.  Mertz,  is  that  your  same  experience? 

Mr.  Mertz.  I  think  we're  getting  right  now  approximately 
$100,000  is  all  we  get. 

Mr.  Klug.  When  did  that  start  to  diminish?  Just  a  time  frame, 
the  last  5  years,  the  last  10  years? 

Mr.  Mertz.  Five.  The  last  5  years. 

Mr.  Klug.  So  you  have  a  pool  of  money  out  there,  and,  even  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  if  you  have  a  95  percent  rate  of 
return,  if  it's  a  5  percent  default  rate,  or  other  universities,  that 
pool  is  obviously  shrinking  by  some  factor.  Is  that  money  being  re- 
plenished, or  is  that  money  that  has  disappeared? 

I  mean,  as  your  pool— if  you  don't  have  any  more  capital  out 
there,  and  if  you  started  with  $100,  next  year,  as  you  kind  of  factor 
this  along,  you're  going  to  start  to  lose  the  available  money  that  s 
out  there,  because  there  is  a  certain  default  rate  involved. 

Is  the  State  making  up  that  difference,  or  is  that  money  disap- 
pearing and  students  can  no  longer  borrow  against  it? 

Ms.  Norsetter.  Because  the  former  students  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  are  repaying  their  loans  so  well,  the  revolving  account  is 
in  fairly  good  shape,  and  so  the  degree  to  which  it  is  declining  is 
modest.  However,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  nice,  from  our 
campus  perspective,  if  there  would  be  a  way  for  us  to  receive  some 
FCC,  despite  the  fact  our  revolving  account  is  working  at  full  ca- 
pacity. .  .  ,     ..  . 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Perkins  Loan  program  is  functioning 
in  Madison  the  way  it  was  conceived  to  function.  It  was  intended  to 
eventually  become  a  revolving  account,  and  that  is  exactly  what  is 
happening  on  our  campus. 
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Mr.  Kluo.  What  is  the  experien -$e  across  the  country,  as  you  look 
at  other  universities,  are  they  in  much  worse  shap*  than  we  are  in 
terms  of  that  revolving  fund? 

Ms.  Norsetter.  I  would  say  that  we're  definitely  a  model. 

Mr.  Kluo.  Well,  that's  in  part  to  pat  you  on  the  back  bu*  use  to 
ask  how  critical  it  is  at  other  places. 

Mr.  Parrell. 

Mr:  Farrell.  I  could  comment  that  of  the  institutions  that  par- 
ticipate m  the  Perkins  Loan  program,  the  most  recent  figures  that 
I  have  seen  indicate  that  approximately  400  of  the  schools  still 
have  their  revolving  fund  at  their  original  level,  and  there  has 
been  some  erosion  in  the  rest.  Part  of  that  predates  1972  actions, 
which  were  cancellations  that  were  not—loans  that  were  not  reim- 
bursed, and  then  the  other  part  of  it  ties  to  defaults. 

Mr.  Kluo.  Now,  if  there  are  400  that  are  in  good  shape,  how 
many  are  there  that  ars  in  trouble?  Pour  hundred  out  of  what  uni- 
verse? 

Mr.  Farrell.  Universe  of  3300,  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Kluo.  Now,  nobody  on  the  panel  may  be  aware  of  this  pro- 
posal, but  let  me  run  it  past  you  anyway.  Congressman  Petri,  who 
is  my  -olleague  from  Wisconsin,  has  suggested  that  student  loans 
be  hitched,  if  you  will,  to  student's  income,  so,  as  they  get  out  of 
school  and  proceed  through  the  work  force,  they  are  able  to  pay 
back  at  higher  rates.  When  they  first  start  out,  obviously,  they  pay 
at  reduced  rates. 

_t?Have  any  of  you  seen  that  plan,  and  can  any  of  you  comment  on 

Mr.  Mertz.  Is  this  the  Equity  in  America  investment,  that  type 
loan?  It  s  an  income-contingent  

Mr.  Klug.  Right.  Any  reaction  from  the  panel  at  all? 

Mr.  Farrell.  I  have  looked  at  that,  and  I  would  say  that  the  as- 
signment that  I  was  given  from  the  Secretary  when  I  arrived  on 
April  8  was  to  put  a  major  concentration  on  fixing  the  existing 
system,  and,  while  I'm  at  that,  evaluate  alternatives  that  would  de- 
liver theproduct  better  to  the  student.  And  his  proposals  are  part 
of  that.  There  are  some  very  interesting  elements  to  that,  and  basi- 
cally I  ve  been  told  to  look  at  everything  and  not  rule  anything  out. 

Chairman  Ford.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Kluo.  Absolutely. 

Chairman  Ford.  We  gave  authority  in  the  last  reauthorization 
for  a  number  of  institutions  to  engage  in  an  experiment,  selected 
by  the  Department  of  Education,  on  income-contingent  repayment. 
One  would  assume,  after  5  years,  that  we  would  know  whether  it 
works  or  not,  but  my  staff  tells  me  that  we  don't  know  whether  it 
works  or  not,  that  we  don't  have  any  numbers  on  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  10  institutions  that  tried  income-contingent  repay- 
ment. 

Maybe  Mr.  Farrell  knows  when  we  might  know  whether  the  ex- 
periment worked,  because  I  would  be  reluctant  to  expand  that  idea 
if  we  found  cut  the  experiment  didn't  work,  and  almost  as  reluc- 
tant to  expand  it  if  we  don't  know  what  happened  after  5  years  of 
an  experiment. 

Mr.  Farrell.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  program,  of  course,  is  refer- 
enced in  our  proposals  today.  The  experiment  hasn't  worked  all 
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that  well,  but  I'm  told  it's  because  of  the  limits  placed  on  the 
number  of  institutions  that  were  participating,  and  that's  why  our 
people  are  proposing  to  expand  that  to  a  consortia  of  institutions  to 
give  the  experiment  a  better  chance  to  be  evaluated  and  judged. 

But  I  will  say  that,  along  with  that,  I  would  be  happy  to  prepare 
some  material  and  send  it  up  to  you,  giving  you  some  information 
about  what  we  have  seen  with  the  10-institution  program. 

Mr.  Klug.  Back  to  my  question,  Dr.  Mertz,  or  Ms.  Norsetter,  or 
Mr.  Champagne,  any  reaction  at  all  to  the  plan? 

Ms.  Ybarra.  May  I  answer? 

Mr.  Klug.  Or  Alicia,  as  well. 

Ms.  Ybarr*  Our  concerns  with  those  experiments  would  be  trat 
interest  is  not  accrued  during  enrollment  or  during  the  grace 
period  and  chat  the  interest  be  subsidized,  progressively  subsidized. 

Mr.  Klug.  That's  all  I  have. 

Chainran  Ford.  Mr.  Reed.  . 

Mr.  Rled.  Mr.  Farrell,  I  just  want  to  get  a  point  straight.  You 
indicated  that  this  year's  budget  sees  record  level  of  student  aid.  It 
seems  to  me  that  part  of  that  is  an  accounting  procedure  which 
recognizes  the  potential  defaults  that  are  inherent  in  the  system, 
so  that  the  increase  is  not  an  absolute  increase.  Is  that  a  fair  state- 
ment that  much  of  the  absolute  dollars  are  simply  an  accounting 
recognition  of  the  potential  defaults?  , 

Mr.  Farrell.  While  the  change  in  accounting  for  this  year  has 
some  effect  on  the  budget  figures  that  you  look  at,  if  I  look  at  the 
actual  aid  available  to  students,  delivered  to  students,  from  both 
the  standpoint  of  Federal  dollars  allocated  as  well  as  the  expanding 
effect  that  you  have  with  some  of  the  loan  programs,  there  is  still  a 
significant  increase  of  aid  available  to  students. 

Mr.  Reed.  In  absolute  terms  an  increase,  but  relative  to  previous 
levels,  10  years  ago  or  more,  or  even  more  recently,  we  are  still— I 
think  the  written  testimony  of  Ms.  Ybarra  indicates  that  there  has 
been  a  precipitous  decline  from  the  real  dollar  commitment  we  are 
making  to  loans  and  to  the  vmious  programs.  Is  that  correct,  in 
real  dollar  terms?  ...        ,  ,  „  „, 

Mr.  Farrell.  There  is  a  decline  in  real  dollars.  We  recognize 
that,  and  that's  why,  within  the  tight  budget  discipline  that  we  all 
have  to  work  with,  we  are  allocating  more  money  to  Pell  brants 
and  overall  are  calling  for  a  significant  overall  increase  in  aid  to 

students.  ....  ,  , «  r 

Mr.  Reed.  One  further  question:  With  respect  to  the  some  ot  the 

prop>sals  which  the  other  witnesses  have  presented  urging  a  25 

perc<  nt  uniform  contribution  among  all  programs. 
Mr.  Farrell.  Right. 

Mr.  Reed.  What  is  your  position  with  respect  to  that  proposal^ 
Let  me  just  understand,  first,  the  administration's  proposal  is  a  50 
percent  match  for  all  programs  now? 

Mr.  Farrell.  Right.  Yes,  sir.  .  M 

Mr.  Reed.  Would  you  like  to  comment  upon  their  25  percent 
counterproposal? 

Mr.  Farrell.  We  like  the  sound  of  50/50. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  rather  a  startling  change,  going  from  a  10  per- 
cent match  in  certain  programs,  such  as  the  Perkins  program.  It 
seems,  at  the  same  time,  that  you  are  talking  about  expanding  dol- 
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Jars  and  putting  more  dollars  in,  in  absolute  but  not  in  real  terms. 
It  seems  that  you  are  asking  the  strapped  institutions  to  come  up 
with  more  money,  which  would  suggest,  if  they  have  to  pay  more  to 
participate,  then  some  might  not  participate  at  all  or  as  much  as 
they  did  in  the  past. 

So  is  this  one  of  those  things  where  you  are,  on  one  hand,  you 
are  giving,  and  on  the  other  hand  you  are  taking  quite  significant- 
Mr.  Farrell.  Well,  I  don't  think  so.  First  of  all,  within  the  per- 
spective of  tight  budgets  that  everybody  has  to  confront,  colteres 
and  universities,  State  governments,  and  the  Federal  Government, 
then  we  all  have  to  look  for  ways  to  more  effectively  deliver  our 
services  and  our  dollars.  That's  what  we  are  attempting  to  do  with 
our  proposal. 

I  was  interested  to  see  that  figures  that  are  released,  for  exam- 
ple, by  the  College  Board  and  other  organizations  that  evaluate  the 
level  of  institutional  awards  made  by  colleges  and  universities  are 
very,  very  sizeable  figures.  For  example,  for  1989  and  1990,  the  in- 
dication was  institutionally-awarded  aid  to  postsecondary  students 
approached  $6  billion. 

So,  again,  it  is,  I  think,  an  issue  of  how  do  we  allocate  the  rela- 
tively scarce  resources  that  we  have,  and  that  is  what  the  debate  is 
about. 

Mr.  Mbbtz.  But  it  seems  to  go  only  one  way. 

Mr.  Reed.  May  I  continue?  Excuse  me,  Doctor.  May  I  just  follow 
up,  and  then  we  will  open  it  up  to  everybody, 
r  J?°  JF£  have  padyBiB  which  would  suggest  how  much  of  a 
fall-off  there  would  be  in  participation  by  schools  if  the  rate  goes 
from  10  percent  to  50  percent  in  certain  programs?  Or,  another 
way  to  ask  the  question,  how  did  you  come  to  the  50  percent  figure; 
is  there  any  analytical  basis,  or  it  simply  sounded  good? 

Mr.  Farrell.  No,  not  just  because  it  sounded  good.  I  can  provide 
the  committee  with  some  of  the  analytical  work  that  was  done.  It 
wasn  t  just  a  figure  picked  out  of  the  air. 

I  would  say  that,  again,  within  the  framework  of  the  scarce  dol- 
lars, we  feel  that,  considering  the  amount  of  institutional  aid  that 
colleges  and  universities  are  making  today,  we  are  basically  asking 
them  to  make  the  same  kind  of  tough  decisions  that  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  governments  have  to  make  on  how  they 
direct  their  dollars  and  how  they  more  effectively  deliver  the  prod- 
uct to  the  ultimate  recipient,  which  is  the  students. 

Mr.  Reed.  Well,  Dr.  Mertz  looks  like  he  makes  lote  of  tough  deci- 
sions every  day,  and  he  wants  to  say  something.  So,  Dr.  Mertz,  go 
ahead. 

Mr.  Mertz.  I  find  it  sounds  like  a  one-way  street.  In  terms  of  our 
aid  right  now  out  of  our  own  institution,  it  is  over  twice  what  we 
are  receiving  from  all  Federal  programs,  irrespective  of  campus- 
based.  And  if  you  are  asking  me  to  go  from  10  percent  to  50  per- 
cent, or  30  percent  to  50  percent,  you  are  doing  one  of  two  things, 
either  reducing  the  amount  of  the  Federal  share  I'm  getting,  or  you 
are  reducing  the  amount  of  aid  that  I  have  available. 
,  It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  tight  resources,  but  the  only  one  who 
is  being  asked  to  give  more  into  making  student  aid  available  is  the 
institution,  and  I  find  that  w  the  difficulty. 
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It  seems  to  be  there  is  almost  a  simplistic  approach  that  all  we 
have  to  do  is  be  more  efficient  in  our  delivery  of  systems.  It  is  an 
unsubstantiated  claim  that  we  are  not  delivering.  And  the  idea  is 
that  we  have  to  learn  how  to  live  within  tight  budgets.  Well,  I 
think  we  are  and  we  have,  and  we  have  shown  we  are  committed 
to  education  by  the  amount  that  we  are  generating  in  increased  re- 
sources. 

Next  year's  budget  does  not  result  in  an  increase  on  the  Federal 
side  for  student  aw.  It  is  essentially  a  keep-even  or  freeze  budget, 
which  means  you  are  less. 

Ms.  Ybarra.  May  I  respond? 

Mr.  Reed.  Ms.  Ybarra. 

Ms.  Ybarra.  Also,  when  schools  are  forced  to  come  up  with  more 
money,  what  usually  happens  is  that  they  are  forced  to  raise  their 
tuition,  and  that  keeps  happening  over  and  over.  And  what  is  going 
to  happen  is  that  eventually  only  the  very,  very  wealthy  and  the 
very,  very,  very  needy  are  going  to  be  able  to  go  v  >  school. 

Mr.  Reed.  Any  other  comments  with  respect  to  this  issue? 

Ms.  Norsbtter.  I  just  wanted  to  comment  that  there  is  a  variety 
of  capabilities  across  the  Nation  of  institutions'  ability  to  provide 
assistance  in  the  fashion  we  are  talking  about;  State-supported 
community  colleges,  lots  of  different  institutions.  And  to  assume 
that  there  can  be  some  sort  of  fix  with  50  percent  across  the  board 
I  think  is   .    ,  A  .  . 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes.  One  possible  consequence  is  that  now  schools 
have  aid  money  that  they  can  use  in  a  more  flexible  way;  this 
money  is  going  to  be  effectively  restricted  if  it  has  to  go  towards 
attracting  Federal  dollars.  So  many  programs  which  might  not  be 
income-driven,  which  might  reflect  even  academic  merit,  would  the 
programs  be  compromised  in  a  way,  Doctor? 

Ms.  Norsbtter.  You  bet. 

Mr.  Mertz.  Yes.  .  m  x  .  .  t     .  . 

Mr.  Reed.  Let  me  just— I  have  one  other  sort  of  technical  point, 
Mr.  Farrell.  I  also  have  a  missing  pen  pal  issue  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress, and  this  is  a  parochial  concern,  but  of  great  concern  to  me. 

I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  in  May  with  respect  to  the  particular 

Sroblem  we  have  in  Rhode  Island  of  closed  credit  unions  and  stu- 
ent  financial  aid  in  which  those  assets  are  still  technically  being 
counted.  I  asked  the  Secretary  to  help;  he  indicated  he  would.  We 
are  doing  it  on  a  case-by-  case  basis,  but  this  is  such  a  tremendous 
problem.  „  _ 

I  understand  that  the  letter  has  found  its  way  to  your  office.  I 
wonder  if  you  have  a  response.  I  certainly  would  like  a  prompt  re- 
sponse and  prompt  assistance,  not  just  a  response.  Could  you  com- 
ment on  that,  Mr.  Farrell? 

Mr.  Farrell.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  aware  that  you  are  quite  concerned 
about  that  problem.  I  reviewed  the  material  that  has  been  gath- 
ered in  response  to  your  inquiry.  I  have  asked  our  general  counsel 
to  have  another  look  at  it.  The  essence  of  it  is  that  the  statute  gov- 
erning the  formula  for  student  aid  is  so  tightly  written  that  it  basi- 
cally provides  the  Department  with  no  latitude  to  change  the  for- 

But,  recognizing  the  problem  that  you  are  confronting  and  the 
interest  that  you  nave  in  it,  I  have  asked  our  counsel  to  have  an- 
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£th?r.!?°K  £°  see  if  there  are  any  areas  where  there  could  be  some 
flexibility.  This  will  move  very  quickly  to  you  now,  your  response, 
and  then  we  would  also  be  happy  to  work  with  you  and  your  staff 
in  some  of  the  areas  where  there  may  be  some  flexibility. 
Mr.  Reed.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Farrell. 

Getting  back  to  the  general  topic,  just  the  comments,  the  con- 
cluding comments  of  the  panel,  one  problem  we  see  consistently 
here,  and  I  think  Ms.  Ybarra  pointed  it  out,  is  that  we  are  seeing  a 
diminishing  capability  for  middle-income  people  to  go  to  school.  It 
seems  to  me— and  this  is  a  little  bit  of  thinking  out  loud— that 
some  of  the  programs,  the  Work-Study  programs,  the  Perkins 
loans,  those  that  are  more  discretionary  may  in  some  respects 
assist  this  community  of  students. 

To  go  ahead,  as  the  administration  proposes,  and  fundamentally  * 
rearrange  these  programs  might  have  an  adverse  effect  on  those 
middle-income  students.  Could  I  have  the  panel's  comments  with 
respect  to  that  line  of  thought? 

Ms.  Ybarra.  I  just  want  to  say  quickly  that  College  Work-Stu  iy 
really,  really  helps  people  in  the  middle  income,  because  they  are 
the  ones  that  are  forced  to  take  out  the  most  amount  of  loans,  and 
they  really  appreciate  being  able  to  do  College  Work-Study  instead 
of  taking  out  the  third  or  fourth  loan. 

Mr.  Mbrtz.  I  agree  with  you  that  it  would  hurt  the  discretion.  If 
you  go  back  to  I  think  it  was  the  Middle  Income  Assistance  Act, 
which  was,  what,  in  1978  

Mr.  Rked.  Nineteen  seventy-eight. 

Mr.  Mbrtz.  [continuing]  when  we  were  using  at  that  point,  I 
guess,  approximately  $26,000  as  a  middle-income  figure,  I  think  if 
you  were  to  extrapolate  that  up  to  right  now,  we  would  be  talking 
about  $49,000.  I  think  it  is  precisely  the  student  in  that  area  that 
this  kind  of  discretion  would  allow  us  

Mr.  Reed.  At  your  institution,  Doctor,  do  you  use  this  in  a  way  to 
reach  that  population,  consciously? 

Mr.  Mbrtz.  Yes,  and  also  with  our  own  funds.  That's  where  we 
are,  quote,  unquote,  redistributing,  in  that  level. 

Mr.  Reed.  Right.  Ma'am. 

Ms.  Norsbttbr.  One  of  NASFAA's  recommendations  is  to  remove 
the  requirement  that  an  SEOG  recipient  be  a  Pell  recipient  first. 
And  I  think  one  of  the  positive  features  of  that  recommendation 
would  be  just  what  you  are  taking  about,  to  some  degree,  that 
there  would  be  the  flexibility  to  assist  students  from  a  broader 
income  range. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  Champagne. 

Mr.  Champagne.  I  guess  I  would  throw  caution  to  trying  to  ac- 
commodate middle-income  students  through  campus-based  pro- 
grams and,  more  specifically,  College  Work-Study,  singularly.  I 
think  that  the  student  financial  aid  system,  in  total,  needs  to  be 
looked  at.  In  fact,  we  have  put  forth  a  proposal  to  the  committee 
add  easing  all  of  the  elements  of  the  student  financial  aid  program, 
which  would  address  both  middle-income  students'  needs  as  well  as 
lower-income  students'  needs. 

To  pick  out  a  specific  program  and  try  to  address  it  to  one  of 
those  groups,  and,  more  specifically,  the  middle-income,  may  be 
very  difficult  to  accommodate.  But  I  think  there  is  a  way,  within 
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the  framework  of  the  proposal  that  we  have  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee, to  address  the  needs  of  middle-income  as  well  as  needy  at 
the  same  time. 

Mr.  Reed.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Ford.  I  think  I  should  observe  for  Ms.  Norsetter  that 
there  was  a  specific  reason  why  that  linkage  was  made,  and  that 
was  that  we  had— I  would  like  to  assume  conscious-driven— manag- 
ers of  expensive  private  schools  in  the  East  who  came  forward  to 
tell  us,  don't  pay  any  attention  to  these  numbers  about  how  much 
of  their  own  resources  private  schools  are  putting  into  poor  and 
needy  students,  because  what  we  are  doing  is  trading  dollars  here, 
and  we  aren't  really  doing  that  much  more  for  poor  and  needy  stu- 
dents; we're  just  doing  it  in  a  different  *\ay. 

That  linkage  was  intended  as  a  wav  to  make  sure  that  at  least 
the  Federal  dollars  were  driven  at  the  poor  and  needy  students, 
and  then  they  would  have  to  acknowledge  that  the  less  needy  chil- 
dren of  alumni  were  getting  a  big  share  of  the  campus-based  pro- 

^1  don't  know  how  you  could  expect  anybody  in  a  private  school  to 
explain  to  the  parents  of  students  who  are  paying  the  full  shot  that 
they  are  subsidizing,  through  their  payment  of  tuition,  the  needy 
students  in  that  school.  They  are  willing  to  accept  the  fact  that  as 
taxpayers  they  have  some  obligation  to  them,  but  they  are  not 
often  willing  to  accepi;  the  idea  that  as  tuition-payers  they  ought  to 
be  paying  somebody  else's  tuition.  That's  our  job,  they  say. 

I  see  Mr.  Mertz,  since  he  is  from  a  private  college,  I  think  I 
might  be— I'm  not  trying  to  dance  on  you.  Yours  wasn't  one  of  the 
schools  we  heard  from.  One  of  them  was  a  very  prominent  school 
in  Mr.  Sununu's  State  that  likes  to  talk  about  doing  everything 
without  taxes.  _ 

But  there  was  a  reason  for  doing  this,  and  nobody  has  come  tor- 
ward  with  any  alternative  way  in  which  we  can  get  truth  in  pack- 
aging: How  much  of  the  alleged  institutional  aid  going  to  poor  kids 
is  really  institutional  aid  going  to  poor  kids  and  what  are  they 
doing  with  the  rest? 

Ms.  Norsetter.  May  I  respond? 

Chairman  Ford.  I  want  to  observe  for  Mr.  Farrell,  in  responding 
to  Mr.  Reed's  request,  and  it  is  May  14  that  he  wrote  to  the  Secre- 
tary, if  you  look  at  Section  479(a)  of  the  existing  Act,  as  we  amend- 
ed it  in  1986,  you  will  see  that  we  intended,  at  least  with  the  pro- 
grams that  are  talked  about  here,  that  Ms.  Norsetter  and  her  col- 
leagues around  the  country  would  have  discretion  to  ignore  these 
frozen  assets  as  family  assets  under  the  uniform  methodology  pre- 
scribed  in  Section  479. 

We  had  intended  that  to  apply  across  the  board.  Unfortunately, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  puts  a  tag  on  it  so  you  can  t  do  it 
with  Pell  Grant  money.  You  have  to  consider  that  money  as  an 
asset  for  Pell  purposes,  but  you  don't  have  to  consider  it  for 
campus-based  programs— or  the  Stafford  Loan  program. 

As  I  understood  Mr.  Reed's  letter,  he  simply  wanted  the  Secre- 
tary to  reassure  people  across  the  country  that  you  had,  as  a  stu- 
dent aid  officer,  the  authority  to  do  this.  I  assume  that  is  what  they 
are  asking  their  general  counsel.  If  the  general  counsel  is  having 
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trouble,  we  just  save  you  the  statutory  language.  We  will  give  you 
the  report  to  back  it  up.  He  does  have  the  authority  to  do  ft,  and  if 
he  would  just  say  so,  Mr.  Reed's  problem  might  be  solved  long 
before  we  get  this  legislation  passed. 
Mr.  Jefferson. 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to,  if  I  may,  begin  by  following  up  on  what  Mr.  Reed 
started.  I  come  out  of  a  background  of  having  worked  in  a  State 
legislature  whent,  hings  got  pretty  tight  with  money,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, around  the  time  that  oU  and  gas  went  down  in  price.  We  had 
had  a  tradition  of  funding  local  government  out  of  State  govern- 
ment. We  spent  a  lot  of  money  on  the  State  government  on  local 
needs.  As  the  money  got  tighter,  of  course,  we  started  talking  about 
partnerships  and  shifting  the  money. 

Frankly,  the  same  people  down  on  the  local  level  were  suffering 
and  had  a  problem  meeting  the  obligation  we  were  putting  upon 
them,  but  we  nonetheless  balanced  our  budget  that  way,  and  we 
were  able  to  go  home  to  report  that  we  had  done  that  and  done 
that  well,  when  in  fact  we  had  simply  played  a  shell  game  with  the 
folks  back  home. 

*  ?0^'  \  4on?  ?Jlf«e8fc  that  this  »s  »  shell  game,  but  I  point  up  the 
fact  that  by  talking  about  a  partnership  and  shifting  around  re- 
sponsibility doesn  t  expand  the  amount  of  money  that  is  available 
to  be  dealt  with  and  creates  perhaps  some  ripple  effects  that  I  want 
to  ask  you  about. 

I  think  you  said,  in  response  to  one  of  Mr.  Reed's  questions,  that 
an  analysis  had  been  prepared  by  someone  in  your  Department,  by 
y.0"..0'  someone  connected  with  you,  respecting  this  partnership 
limit  of  50/50.  I  want  to  know  if  you  had  a  hand  in  preparing  that 
analysis: 

Mr.  Farrell.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Who  prepared  that  analysis  for  your  Depart- 
ment? 

Nfr.  Farrell.  Well,  it  would  have  been  prepared  within  the 
Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 

Mr.  Jefferson.  And  you  have  had  a  chance  to  review  it,  Mr.  Far- 
rell? 

Mr.  Farrei  *..  No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Jefferson.  So  you  aren't  able  to  answer  any  specific  ques- 
tions about  it,  then,  I  would  take  it,  since  you  haven't  reviewed  it? 

Mr.  Farrell.  I'd  certainly  be  happy  to  try  and  answer  a  question 
that  you  ve  got. 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Well,  you're  going  to  be  guessing,  I  guess,  if  you 
haven  t  seen  it  or  reviewed  it,  but  Ym  going  to  ask  you  one  anyhow 
and  see  how  we  do. 

We  have  been  complaining  in  this  committee  about  the  cost  of 
higher  education,  how  it  is  going  up  more  and  more.  I  wanted  to 
know,  if  you  had  had  a  look  at  this  thing,  whether  or  not  the  anal- 
ysis showed  that  there  might  be  an  additional  effect  that  might 
drive  the  cost  of  a  college  education  up  for  the  average  person  at- 
tending. It  seems  to  me  there  may  be  some  ripple  effect  here. 

The  only  way  that  schools  are  going  to  meet  what  they  need  to— 
if  they  are  going  to  have  to  come  up  with  more  money,  I  know  for 
public  schools,  I  know  in  my  State,  they  are  going  to  have  to  go 
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back  and  raise  tuition.  They  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  get  a  lot 
more  money  from  State  government,  if  any  at  all,  to  meet  any  of 
these  needs.  They  are  going  to  put  it  on  the  students  and  on  the 

families.   

It  is  going  to  end  up  with  the  cost  of  college  being  higher,  it  just 
appears  to  me.  Would  you  agree  with  that  or  would  you  not,  based 
on  what  you  know  about  the  analysis  that  you  have? 

Mr.  Farrell.  I  guess  what  I  would  say  is  that  within  the  re- 
sources that  we're  proposing  to  direct  to  students  this  year,  we're 
talking  about  a  significant  increase  over  the  previous  year,  and 
we're  talking  about,  within  that  framework  of  a  larger  allocation 
to  student  aid,  we're  talking  about  making  more  money  available 
to  the  lowest  income  brackets.  So  that  is  the  main  theme  and 
thrust  of  what  it  is  that  we're  doing. 

I  think,  anytime  that  you  make  any  changes  in  how  you  do  any- 
thing, there  can  be  ripple  effects.  I  can't  say  with  certainty  that  ic 
would  have  the  effect  that  you  suggested. 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Well,  let  me  ask  you  this:  As  a  part  of  this  analy- 
sis that  was  done,  do  you  know  if  any  attention  was  paid  to  the 
ability  of  States  to  fund  this  50/50  partnership? 
Mr.  Farrell.  Well,  of  course— you  mean  from  the  standpoint  of 

the  Dublicly-supported  

Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes,  the  public  institutions  we  re  talking  about 
now.  . 
Mr.  Farrell.  I  don't  know  that  that  was  part  of  it. 
Mr.  Jefferson.  Don't  you  think  that  is  a  pretty  essential  ques- 
tion? We  are  making  an  assumption,  leaping  into  the  darkness,  if 
we  don't  have  some  feeling  about  that,  don't  you  think?  1 11  leave 
that  as  a  rhetorical  question. 

I  wish  you  would,  if  I  might  ask  you  this,  to  provide  the  commit- 
tee—if  I  may  ask  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  be  something  you 
asked— the  analysis  that  was  done  by  whichever  outfit  in  the  De- 
partment that  did  it,  that  supports  this  50/50  proposition,  that 
gives  us  reasons  as  to  why  this  is  a  good  idea. 

Chairman  Ford.  The  Assistant  Secretary  volunteered  that  he 
would  give  the  committee  that. 
Mr.  Jefferson.  Okay.  ,  _     « f  «. 

Chairman  Ford.  The  Secretary  will  receive  a  letter  this  after- 
noon or  tomorrow  asking  for  it,  and  it  will  go  on  our  long  list  of 
unrequited  pen  pal  solicitations,  and  we  will  continue  to  ask  for  an- 
swers to  these  things.  . 

I  have  no  question  that  they  leave  this  table  with  the  full  inten- 
tion of  giving  us  this,  but  when  they  get  over  in  that  maze  some- 
thing happens.  In  one  instance,  I  offered  the  gentleman  the  other 
day  if  he's  having  trouble  finding  the  backup  for  the  direct  student 
loan  program,  my  staff  can  tell  him  which  file  drawer  it  s  in  over 
there.  Nobody  wants  to  find  it,  apparently.  It  was  2  months  since 
we  asked  for  it.  .  ... 

I  think  I've  made  it  clear  to  them  over  there  that  I  m  not  either 
an  advocate  or  an  absolute  enemy  of  that  idea,  but  there  are  so 
many  organizations  that  have  now  jumped  on  the  little  red  wagon 
that  the  administration  floated  down  Main  Street  back  early  m  the 
year  that  we  have  to  at  least  pay  some  attention  to  it  and  look  at 
what  they  had  in  mind. 
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And  we  are  really  serious,  not  trying  to  pick  on  the  Secretary  in 
any  way  at  all.  We  know  that  there  is  a  jumble  over  there,  but  we 
are  about  the  business  of  writing  this  legislation  for  the  rest  of  this 
decade,  and  we  could  make  some  colossal  mistakes  if  we  don't  have 
the  cooperation  of  the  Department  in  seeing  what  really  is  going 

Mr.  Farrell.  May  I  comment? 
Chairman  Ford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Farrell.  The  Secretary  is  very  aware  that  you  want  this 
material  for  important  purposes.  I  think  he  has  calmed  the  mo- 
mentary flutter  of  nerves  that  occurred  with  the  idea  of  sending 
the  backup  material.  He  has  calmed  the  flutter  of  nerves  that  oc- 
curred with  some  of  the  staff  people.  So  that  package  is  together 
and  will  

Chairman  Ford.  We  are  not  trying  to  indict  anybody  over  there. 

Mr.  Farrell.  I  know  that.  That  material  is  together.  He  wants 
you  to  have  it,  and  you  will  receive  it  very  shortly.  If  you  like,  I'll 
bring  it  down  myself. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  for  raising  the  issue. 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
go  and  vote,  I  guess. 

Chairman  F~rd.  Would  you  gentlemen  like  to  come  back? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  I  would.  In  your  submission  today,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  your  letter,  could  you  please  ask  about  the  ripple  effect 
this  might  have  on  the  cost  of  going  to  college.  I  suspect  it  is  going 
to  end  up  with  States  not  being  able  to  fund  it,  with  schools  having 
to  raise  tuition,  and  with  the  costs  going  up  in  every  institution, 
particularly  in  private  cases  where  you  don't  even  have  an  option 
of  getting  State  money.  So  I  think  that's  a  real  issue  we  ought  to 
look  into. 

Chairman  Ford.  We  will  extend  the  gentleman's  question 
through  the  Chair  to  the  Secretary.  We  will  go  and  vote  and  come 
back  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Could  I  just  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  schedule  would 
not  permit  me  to  come  back,  but  I  would  like  the  privilege  of  sub- 
mitting at  least  three  or  four  questions  directed  towards  the  access 
issue,  which  is  so  important  to  kids. 

Chairman  Ford.  Well,  then,  could  we  let  this  panel  go  and  agree 
that  whatever  questions  you  gentlemen  have  you  will  give  them  to 
the  staff  and  we  will  send  them  to  each  of  the  members  of  the 
panel  you  wanted  to  ask? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Ford.  Without  objection,  then,  that  is  what  we  will  do. 
We  will  ask  you  to  respond.  The  answers  with  the  questions  will  be 
printed  contemporaneous  with  today's  record,  as  if  they  were  asked 
and  answered  here. 

The  committee  will  stand  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:35  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
[Additional  material  submitted  for  the  record  follows.] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Kate  Wilson,  Associate  Bursar  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  Prior  to  working  at  MIT,  I  was  a  financial  aid 
administrator  at  public  universities  in  California  for  15  years.  I  am  currently 
Chair  of  the  Legislative  Committee  for  the  Coalition  of  Higher  Education 
Assistance  Organizations  (COHEAO).  My  comments  today  reflect  the 
reauthorization  perspectives  of  COHEAO  on  the  Perkins  Loan  program. 

The  Perkins  Loan  program  is  the  current  iteration  of  the  National  Defense 
Student  Loan  program  originally  authorized  in  1958.  As  such,  it  is  the  oldest 
of  the  federally  supported  student  aid  programs  and,  in  my  view,  one  of  the 
most  successful.  The  loans  are  available  in  amounts  up  to  $9,000  for  a 
bachelor's  degree  and  up  to  $18,000  for  a  graduate  or  professional  degree. 

Nationally  approximately  83  percent  of  undergraduate,  dependent  Perkins 
Loan  borrowers  come  from  families  With  incomes  of  $30,000  or  below. 
Approximately  25  percent  of  these  borrowers  come  from  families  with 
incomes  below  $18,000. 

The  national  Perkins  Loan  default  rate,  as  calculated  by  the  Department  of 
Education,  is  approximately  8.02  percent. 

Currently,  over  3,000  institutions  participate  in  the  Perkins  Loan  program, 
awarding  over  800,000  loans,  with  an  annual  dollar  value  of  approximately 
$880  million.  Institutions  manage  these  loans  directly  and  may  involve  loan 
servicers  and  loan  collection  agencies  in  the  process. 
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Institutions  of  higher  education  value  the  Perkins  Loan  program  because  it 
provides  unique  flexibility  in  creating  financial  aid  policies  and  awards  which 
best  meet  the  needs  of  students.  Institutions  are  able  to  target  Perkins  Loan 
funds  to  low  income  students.  In  addition,  the  program  provides  a  low-cost, 
renewable  source  of  aid  since  the  funds  awarded  include  borrower 
repayments,  institutional  contributions,  and  federal  funds.  And,  since 
institutions  have  control  over  the  collection  of  these  loans,  default  rates  are 
lower. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  now  turn  briefly  to  the  Perkins  Loan  program  at  MIT. 
Students  are  admitted  to  MIT  based  on  their  excellence  with  no  consideration 
of  their  family's  ability  to  contribute  toward  the  expenses  of  their  education. 
This  long  standing  tradition  of  need-blind  admissions  means  that  MIT 
guarantees  to  meet  the  financial  need  of  all  eligible  students  through  loans, 
grants  and  employment. 

MIT  has  a  demonstrated  commitment  to  diversity  in  our  student  population, 
and  Title  IV  programs  (loan,  grant  and  work)  support  that  diversity. 
Recently,  President  Charles  Vest  stated,  "A  proud  part  of  MTTs  tradition  has 
been  that  it  has  attracted  an  unusually  large  number  of  students  from 
financially  modest  backgrounds,  often  the  first  of  their  families  to  attend  a 
university." 

MITs  undergraduate  population  includes  34  percent  women  and 
approximately  13  percent  underrepresented  minorities.  Fifty-seven  percent  of 
our  undergraduates  receive  financial  aid,  and  this  year  will  borrow  more  than 
$9  million.  This  $9  million  includes  $3  million  in  Perkins  Loans,  $5  million 
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in  Stafford  Loans,  and  $1  million  in  MTTs  Technology  Loan  Program.  At 
MIT  the  average  Perkins  Loan  for  1990-91  was  $1,300,  which  is  equal  to  the 
national  average.  Our  Perkins  Loan  Default  Rate  for  1990  was  1.18%. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  review  several  of  the  COHEAO  legislative 
recommendations  presented  in  the  reauthorization  proposal. 

The  COHEAO  Legislative  Committee  developed  our  recommendations 
through  a  year  long  process  which  involved  individuals  from  public  and 
private  institutions,  loan  servicers,  and  collection  agencies.  The 
reauthorization  proposals  were  reviewed  and  approved  by  membership  and 
the  Steering  Committee. 

(1)  Expansion  of  the  Perkins  Loan  Program 

To  provide  a  greater  number  of  loan*  to  students,  we  recommend  that  certain 
Perkins  Loan  funds  be  reallocated  to  the  program  rather  than  being  returned 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Those  funds  include  defaulted  loans  assigned  to  the 
Department  of  Education,  funds  recaptured  from  closed  schools,  unclaimed 
cancellation  reimbursements  and  funds  recaptured  pursuant  to  audit 
findings.  Such  funds  could  be  placed  in  a  National  Revolving  Fund  and  be 
reallocated  to  institutions. 

(2)  Simplification  of  Deferments 

The  11  separate  deferment  categories  for  deferring  a  Perkins  Loan  are  overly 
complex.  They  are  confusing  to  borrowers  and  difficult  to  administer.  We 
recommend  that  deferments  be  simplified  and  limited  to  two  types:  in-school 
and  hardship. 
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(3)  Compromise 

COHEAO  recommends  that  institutions  or  delegated  collection  agencies  be 
permitted  to  compromise  on  defaulted  Perkins  Loans,  a  practice  which  is 
permitted  under  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program  and  the  Department 
of  Education.  Extending  this  authority  to  institutions  would  enhance  Perkins 
Loan  collections. 

(4)  Credit  Bureau  Reporting 

Perkins  Loan  regulations  require  borrowers  to  be  reported  to  credit  bureaus 
when  a  loan  becomes  120  days  past  due.  To  enhance  collection  efforts,  to 
reduce  defaults,  and  to  provide  all  creditors  with  a  more  accurate  picture  of  a 
borrower's  debt  level,  we  recommend  that  Perkins  Loans  be  reported  to  credit 
bureaus  at  the  time  the  loan  is  disbursed  to  the  student. 

In  conclusion,  I  emphasize  that  continuation  of  the  Perkins  Loan  Program  is 
essential.  The  importance  of  these  loans  to  students  at  MIT  and  throughout 
the  country  cannot  be  stated  too  strongly.  The  program  is  a  valuable  resource 
in  providing  educational  opportunity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  be  here  today  and 
welcome  your  questions. 
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SUMMARY  OF  COHKAO  REAUTHORIZATION  RECOMMENDATIONS 

COHEAO  supports  the  expansion  of  the  Perkins  Loan  Program  as 
a  low-cost  borrowing  option  for  eligible  students,  COHEAO  believes 
that  grant  assistance  is  the  financial  aid  of  choice  for  low  income 
students  and  supports  efforts  to  increase  funding  for  Pell  Grants, 
the  SEOG  program,  the  SSIG  program  and  College  Work  Study. 

Specific  amendments  to  Title  IV  proposed  by  COHEAO  include: 

1.  Institutions  should  report  Perkins  Loans  to  national  credit 
bureaus  within  the  period  for  which  the  loan  was  made.  In  general, 
COHEAO  supports  uniformity  of  practice  regarding  credit  bureau 
reporting  practices  for  Perkins  and  Guaranteed  student  Loans. 

2.  COHEAO  recommends  simplification  of  Perkins  Loan  deferments 
to  conform  with  the  GSL  program.  In  both  instances  COHEAO 
recommends  limiting  deferments  to  two  categories:  in-school 
periods  and  forbearance. 

3.  COHEAO  recommends  that  the  requirement  that  third  party 
collection  agencies  place  monies  collected  on  behalf  of  schools  in 
interest-bearing  accounts  be  deleted  from  current  regulations. 
The  appropriate  time  for  funds  to  be  place  in  interest  bearing 

-  accounts  is  when  credit  bureaus  return  proceeds  to  the  institution. 

4.  Institutions  should  be  permitted  to  compromise  on  defaulted 
Perkins  Loans  to  encourage  borrower  repayment. 

5.  COHEAO  recommends  that  any  appropriated  Perkins  Loan  funds 
currently  required  to  be  returned  to  the  Treasury,  instead  be  place 
in  a  National  Revolving  Fund  and  reallocated  to  institutions. 

6.  COHEAO  recommends  that  the  Department  be  permitted  to  capture 
unexpended  Perkins  Loan  funds  which  an  institution  has  failed  to 
award  to  eligible  students  within  two  years  after  the  funds  were 
received  by  the  institution. 

7.  Required  use  of  IRS  skip-tracing  services  should  be  made 
optional  for  institutions. 

8.  The  Department  of  Education  procedures  for  audits  should  be 
substantially  revised. 

9.  The  Department  of  Education  procedures  for  program  reviews 
should  be  substantially  revised. 

10.  sec.  488  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  should  be  revised  to 
include  Perkins  Funds  as  eligible  for  transfer  among  campus-based 
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accounts,  and  the  percentage  of  funds  transfarabla  should  ba 
increased  to  25  percant. 

11.  Parkins  loan  limits  should  ba  increased  to  an  annual 
undergraduate  maxima  of  $3,000;  an  undergraduate  cumulative 
maximum  of  $15,000;  and  a  graduate  and  professional  student 
borrower  maximum  of  $25,000. 

12.  An  administrative  cost  allowance  of  $10  per  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  should  be  paid  to  participating  institutions  by  the  Department 
of  Education. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  Kathy 
Sackman,  a  Registered  Nurse  in  the  State  of  California  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  American  Federation  of  State,  County  and 
Municipal  Employees  (AFSCME). 

As  co-chairperson  of  the  United  Nurses  of  America,  I  speak 
to  you  today  on  behalf  of  over  40,000  nurses  and  over  60,000 
nurse  aides  represented  by  AFSCllE • 

America  is  facing  a  life-threatening  shortage  of  registered 
nurses,  the  largest  professional  component  of  the  health  care 
delivery  system. 

Since  1963,  unfilled  nursing  positions  have  more  than 
doubled,  leaving  more  than  200,000  vacancies  nationwide. 
Hospitals  across  the  county  have  been  forced  to  close  emergency 
rooms,  /^schedule  surgery,  limit  patient  admissions  and  eliminate 
desperately  needed  beds  due  to  an  inability  to  find  enough 
qualified  nurses  to  provide  adequate  staffing. 

AFSCME's  nurses  work  in  nursing  homes,  home  health  agencies 
and  public  hospitals  around  the  country.    It  is  these  facilities 
that  are  today  experiencing  a  critical  shortage  of  nursing 
personnel.    The  Commission  on  the  National  Nursing  Shortage, 
which  issued  their  final  report  this  month,  has  documented  the 
potentially  crippling  shortages  of  nurses  in  long  term  care 
facilities  and  home  health  care  agencies. 
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In  a  nurae  staffing  survey  completed  last  year  by  the 
National  Association  of  Public  Hospitals,  44  public  hospitals  in 
various  cities  across  the  country  reported  that  they  had  2,875 
vacancies  in  approved,  budgeted  nursing  positions  in  1990. 
Public  hospitals  in  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  New  York  City,  Seattle, 
Dallas  and  New  Orleans,  among  others  report  significant  problems 
in  recruiting  and  retaining  nurses  at  all  levels. 

Chronic  problems  associated  with  the  nursing  profession, 
including  low  pay,  compressed  salary  ranges,  poor  professional 
image  and  low  job  satisfaction,  contribute  to  this  critical 
shortage.    While  there  has  been  some  cyclical  remission  of 
shortfalls  of  nurses,  the  need  is  still  acute  in  medically 
underserved  areas:  not  only  public  hospitals,  but  rural  health 
clinics,  migrant  health  centers,  Indian  health  service  centers 
and  Native  Hawaiian  health  centers  as  well. 

AFSCME  supports  amending  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to 
permit  loan  forgiveness  for  individuals  in  training  as  nurses  if 
they  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  to  serve  as  a 
nurse  in  one  of  these  medically  underserved  facilities.  This 
provision  would  be  similar  to  the  loan  forgiveness  program 
currently  available  to  some  teachers. 
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The  cost  of  both  teaching  and  nursing  education  is  often  out 
of  reach     >x  minority  and,  other  economically  disadvantaged, 
potential  students.    For  nursing,  this  is  particularly  ironic 
since  many  potential  students  live  in  inner  city  areas  with 
serious  nursing  shortages.    Providing  affordable  and  accessible 
nursing  educations  through  this  Act  would  both  help  more 
minorities  achieve  professional  positions  and  alleviate  the 
health  care  crisis  among  the  minority  populations. 

The  inclusion  of  nurses  in  this  bill  would  be  restricted  to 
those  who  are  to  serve  in  geographic  areas  of  need,  and  who  are 
themselves  '     economic  need.    This  would  limit  the  number  of 
nursing  su%u.  >.ts  to  who  the  program  applies  and  insure  that  their 
services  are  precisely  targeted  to  areas  of  most  need  of  their 
services . 

This  Act  concerns  professional  education,  and,  as  such,  is, 
an  appropriate  place  to  establish  this  limited  project.  The 
ability  of  the  educational  system  to  respond  to  national  need, 
through  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  government,  is  the 
cornerstone  of  this  Act. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  our  health  care  system  is  in  crisis. 
In  areas  such  as  infant  mortality,  the  United  States  nas  dropped 
below  all  other  industrialized  nations.    Further,  the  expanding 
impact  of  AIDS,  drugs,  violence,  longevity  and  technology 
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increases  the  need  for  professional  patient  care  from  registered 
nurses.    We  believe  making  loan  forgiveness  available  to  nursing 
students  would  be  an  important  step  in  addressing  our  crisis  in 
health  care. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  this  morning  and 
would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  ttieSubcommittee,  1  am  David  M.  Richards,  D.O.,  President 
of  the  Texas  College  of  Osteopathic  Medicine,  in  Fort  Worth.  I  also  am  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Osteopathic  Medicine  (or 
AACOM)  which  represents  our  15  colleges  and  their  6,615  medical  students.  I  am  pleased 
to  testify  before  you  today  on  Title  IV  loan  programs  used  by  health  profeis;ons  students, 
and  more  specifically  on  the  Perkins  Loan  Program,  which  is  the  focus  of  this  hearing. 

We  believe  the  package  of  recommendations  we  present  to  you  today  will  help  fulfill  the 
nation's  need  for  more  primary  care  physicians  in  underserved  areas.  Our  recommendations 
are  also  designed  to  increase  the  accessibility  of  medical  education  for  minority  and 
disadvantaged  students. 

Osteopathic  medicine  has  a  special  preventive  medicine  orientation.  From  the  inception  of 
the  osteopathic  profession  nearly  100  years  ago,  we  have  placed  special  emphasis  on 
community-based  family  practice  and  on  the  primary  care  model  in  training  our  medical 
students.  Health  promotion  and  disease  prevention  are  integral  to  osteopathic  medical 
education.  The  commitment  to  these  concepts  has  resulted  in  a  population  of  trained 
osteopathic  physicians  ready  and  willing  to  practice  in  rural  settings,  in  underserved  areas, 
in  the  relatively  low  paying  practice  of  primary  care. 

It  would  be  a  severe  loss  to  this  nation  if  family  practice  in  remote,  some  would  say 
undesirable,  areas  were  suddenly  to  disappear.  Though  such  practice  is  one  of  our  major 
strengths,  1  am  concerned  that  this  may  be  happening,  albeit  gradually,  in  osteopathic 
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medicine.  One  way  to  help  reverse  the  threatened  decline  in  this  vitally  important  practice 
area  is  to  bolster  Federal  health  professions  loan  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  stated  that  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  is  the  most 
important  education  issue  before  the  102nd  Congress.  Thi  is  a  key  objective  for  AACOM, 
as  well.  Our  students  are  dependent  on  these  grants  and  subsidized  loans.  Financial 
assistance  in  most  cases  is  indispensable  to  their  ability  to  attend  our  schools.  To  convey  to 
you  the  absolutely  critical  need  to  modify  the  loan  programs  used  by  our  students,  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  describe  for  you  a  profile  -  or  paint  a  picture,  if  you  will  -  of  the 
students,  and  of  the  schools  of  osteopathic  medicine  they  attend: 

o  Our  students  are  likely  to  be  from  families  with  moderate  incomes.  Forty-eight 
percent  of  them  have  family  incomes  below  $40,000. 

o  Ninety-six  percent  of  our  students  are  in  debt  when  they  graduate.  Their  average 
indebtedness  is  over  $71,000.  It's  even  higher  for  minority  students  -  an  enrollment 
area  in  which  we  have  seen  a  100%  increase  in  our  freshman  over  the  last  4  years. 


Fifty-right  percent  of  osteopathic  physicians  are  in  primary  care  practice,  but  only 
41%  of  1990  seniors  indicated  primary  care  as  their  practice  preference. 

While  osteopathic  physicians  represent  only  5.1%  of  all  physicians  (M.D.  and  D.O.) 
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nationwide,  they  account  for  15.3%  of  aU  physicians  practicing  in  small  communities 
of  10,000  or  less. 


o  A  majority  of  the  nation's  colleges  of  osteopathic  medicine  -  9  of  15  -  are  private 
and  receive  no  State  support  or  subsidy,  necessarily  increasing  the  cost  of  education 
to  the  student. 

o  The  ratio  of  applicants  for  enrollment  in  colleges  of  osteopathic  medicine  to  available 
slots  is  16  to  1,  a  figure  exceeding  that  of  allopathic  schools  of  medicine.  And 
applications  rose  by  22%  last  year. 

Reduced  to  a  capsule  statement,  the  foregoing  figures  and  percentages  show  that  our 
students  have  to  spend  more  for  their  medical  education,  on  average,  than  do  other  health 
professionals;  that  they  often  come  from  families  with  modest  incomes,  and  must  incur  more 
debt  than  other  students;  that  they  practice  where  the  need  is  greatest  -  three  times  as  often 
as  physicians  in  general;  but  their  attraction  to  primary  care  is  diminishing  because  of  their 
heavy  debt  load. 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  the  students  who  fit  this  profile  are  a  most  precious  resource. 
Title  IV  programs  are  most  useful  in  our  schools1  and  students'  efforts  to  provide  the  types 
of  graduates  most  needed  today.  If  our  graduates  do  not  get  to  practice  primary  care  in 
underserved  areas,  even  greater  gaps  in  service  delivery  to  these  populations  inevitably  will 
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develop. 


The  flight  from  primary  care  reflects  a  harsh  economic  reality.  Grants  and  subsidized  loans 
are  not  keeping  pace  with  the  cost  of  attending  medical  school.  At  the  same  time,  the  debt 
load  is  increasing  as  the  availability  of  low  cost  loans  disappears.  What  alternative  does  the 
student  have  but  to  practice  medicine  in  a  specialty  field  that  is  more  lucrative  than  primary 
care?  The  heavy  debt  burden  must  be  paid  off  somehow. 

The  cost  of  attendance  at  most  of  our  unsubsidized  private  community-based  schools  often 
exceeds  the  amount  available  from  all  current  Federally  guaranteed  loans.  For  example,  at 
one  representative  private  college  of  osteopathic  medicine,  the  recommended  budget  for  a 
single  senior  this  fall  will  be  about  $37,500,  including  $17,850  in  tuition.  Under  the  current 
Department  of  Education  borrowing  maximums,  a  Stafford  loan  would  provide  $7,500, 
Supplemental  Loans  to  Students  (SLS)  would  allow  $4000,  Perkins  might  provide  about 
$2,000,  Health  Professions  Student  Loan  (HPSL)  might  contribute  $2,000.  Even  if  the  SLS 
loan  amount  is  increased  to  $10,000  as  the  Administration  is  proposing,  the  unmet  need 
would  amount  to  $19,000,  or  higher.  The  maximum  available  each  year  under  the 
unsubsidized  Health  Education  Assistance  Loan  (HEAL)  program  is  $20,000.  Consequently, 
our  students  have  little  alternative  but  to  borrow  from  outside  loan  programs  at  higher 
inter:..*;  rates,  increasing  the  risk  that  they  will  be  forced  into  other  subspecialties  due  to 
higher  indebtedness. 

• 

If  we  are  to  limit  the  threatened  erosion  of  primary  care  practice  in  rural  and  other 
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undeserved  areas,  the  Congresi  rtiust  take  bold  and  immediate  action  to  strengthen  our 
student  loan  programs.  In  this  connection,  AACOM  has  several  recommendations: 

Bat  we  recommend  an  increase  in  the  aggregate,  maximum  Perkins  loan  amount  from 
$18,000  to  at  least  $22,000.  At  the  same  time,  the  current  5%  interest  rate  on  such  loans 
should  be  retained.  Eighty-four  percent  of  our  students  borrow  under  the  Stafford  loan 
program,  and  do  so  at  or  near  the  maximum  of  $7,500.  Perkins  funds,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  so  very  limited  and  the  allocation  formula  is  so  varied,  that  only  34  percent  of  students 
in  1989-90  at  osteopathic  medical  schools  with  Perkins  programs  were  able  to  obtain  Perkins 
loans.  It  is  our  analysis  that  the  average  aggregate  borrowing  under  Perkins  at  graduation 
is  much  less  than  even  the  current  $18,000  limit  -  about  $5,000  -  $8,000. 

Swnft  we  urge  the  Congress  to  increase  overall  funding  for  the  Perkins  loan  program  to 
increase  its  availability  to  more  disadvantaged  students.  Such  action  will  enable  many 
students  to  take  advantage  of  a  low  cost  source  of  financial  assistance,  and  thus  reduce  the 
pressure  to  go  into  a  higher  paying  medical  subspecialty.  It  is  clear  that  the  ethic  inculcated 
in  students  of  osteopathic  medicine  to  enter  community-based  primary  care  would  be 
embraced  by  more  students  if  they  have  the  means  to  do  so. 

Hili  Congress  should  provide  that  the  10%  institutional  capital  requirement  under  the 
Perkins  program  be  waived  if  a  school  can  meet  four  criteria  we  describe  below:  Under  the 
complicated  Perkins  allocation  formula,  the  Department  of  Education  determines  each 
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school's  loanable  amount.  AACOM  believes  the  Department  of  Education  should  conduct 
a  review  to  determine  whether  the  current  Perkins  institutional  allocation  approach  reflects 
true  student  needs.  For  example,  students  at  the  nine  private  colleges  of  osteopathic 
medicine  have  much  higher  educational  costs  than  those  at  a  State  medical  allopathic  school 
in  the  same  State.  The  lack  of  a  comparable  State  subsidy  increases  the  financial  need  of 
a  student  enrolled  at  a  private  college  of  osteopathic  medicine. 

The  Perkins  program  provides  a  90%  Federal  capital  contribution.  A  ten  percent  match  is 
not  a  major  hurdle  for  many  State  medical  schools  because  they  receive  significant  subsidies 
already.  Private  allopathic  medical  schools  with  large  endowments,  or  those  with  cross- 
subsidies  from  faculty  medical  specialty  practices,  also  can  easily  come  up  with  the  10% 
match.  Except  in  three  States,  there  are  no  State  appropriations  for  our  nine  private  schools 
that  help  equalize  student  access  to  financing  medical  education.  The  Federal  loan  formulas 
distinctly  disadvantage  the  osteopathic  medical  student  in  need.  We  believe  adjustments  in 
the  allocation  and  capital  contribution  formulas  are  necessary  if  the  Perkins  program  is  to 
meet  the  needs  of  osteopathic  medical  students. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  that  a  health  professions  schools  should  have  the  Perkins  10% 
institutional  contribution  waived  if  it:  (1)  can  demonstrate  the  need  for  higher  tuition  based 
on  lack  of  comparable  revenue  from  endowments,  faculty  practice  income,  and  State 
appropriations;  (2)  has  high  percentages  of  low  income/disadvantaged/minority  students  (as 
defined  by  the  Secretary);  (3)  has  had  an  historical  and  current  emphasis  in  primary  care, 
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health  promotion  and  disease  prevention,  or  other  emphasis  deemed  a  national  priority  (as 
determined  by  the  Secretary);  and  (4)  has  a  very  low  default  rate  (to  be  defined  by  the 
Secretary).  This  approach  is  generally  consistent  with  the  Minority  Faculty  Loan  Repayment 
Program  enacted  by  Congress  last  year. 

Additionally,  Mr  Chairman,  AACOM  urges,  as  part  as  its  Title  IV  package  of 
recommendations,  that  the  Stafford  loan  limits  be  increased  to  $10,000  per  year,  and  that 
the  SLS  maximum  be  raised  to  $15,000  per  year.  These  changes  would  greatly  enhance  the 
ability  of  the  low  and  moderate  income  student  to  finance  his  or  her  medical  education. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  recent  medical  graduates  to  begin 
repayment  of  their  federal  loans  two  years  after  they  graduate.  tTtese  new  physicians 
receive  very  little  income  initially,  particularly  in  the  primary  care  field.  By  increasing  the 
current  two  year  deferment  to  at  least  three  years,  Congress  would  enable  more  of  them  to 
practice  in  underserved  areas,  and  in  primary  care. 

The  recommendations  we  urge  upon  this  Committee  today  would  considerably  benefit 
students  of  osteopathic  medicine.  More  important,  however,  these  changes  would  improve 
access  to  quality  primary  care  in  many  rural  communities  and  other  underserved  areas. 

Thank  you  for  affording  AACOM  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today.  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  my  name  is  Shawn 
Landres.  This  fall,  I  will  be  a  sophomore  at  Columbia  University.  Three 

months  ago,  I  coordinated  a  visit  to  Washington  for  members  of  the 
Columbia  College  Student  Council  and  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  our 
concerns  with  some  of  you;1 1  am  pleased  to  share  my  thoughts  today  in  a 
more  formal  setting.  At  this  time,  however,  while  I  am  speaking  on  my 
own  behalf,  and  on  behalf  of  middle-income  students  nationwide,  I  am  not 
acting  in  any  official  capacity,  and  my  opinions  are  not  necessarily  those  of 
the  Columbia  College  Student  Council,  nor  of  the  Columbia  student  body. 
I  would  like  to  talk  with  you  about  what  the  College  Work-Study 
program  means  to  so  many  students  at  Columbia  and  all  over  the  United 
States.  Perhaps  today's  hot  news  stories  are  Pell  Grants  and  Guaranteed 
Student  Loans,  but  if  one  of  you  were  to  talk  to  any  student  on  financial  aid 
at  Columbia,  the  first  program  you  would  hear  about  would  probably  be  his 
or  her  Work-Study  job.  You'd  probably  hear  that  the  students  allocation 
was  too  small  or  about  to  be  cut  —  more  likely,  both.  But  Work-Study  is  the 
one  financial  aid  program  that  affects  students  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

Before  I  describe  potential  innovations  in  the  Work-Study  program,  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  about  a  Columbia  student  who  has  used  his  Work- 
Study  experience  to  benefit  not  only  himself,  but  also  his  community.  Greg 
will  be  a  junior  in  Columbia's  School  of  Engineering  and  Applied  Science. 
Thanks  to  Work-Study,  he  spent  this  past  year  working  in  the  plasma 
physics  laboratory.  At  a  student  forum  earlier  this  year,  he  said  that  this 
job  is  the  most  important  part  of  his  financial  aid  package  —  because  it 
minimizes  his  rapidly  growing  debt  burden  and,  more  importantly, 

lTh#  recommendations  of  the  delegation  may  be  found  in  Appendix  I. 
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because  he  has  been  able  to  apply  his  classroom  learning  experiences  to 
real-life  situations  in  the  lab.  And  Greg  is  not  using  his  new-found 
knowledge  just  for  self-advancement;  this  summer,  he  has  put  his  skills  to 
use  for  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  Because  of  the  College  Work- 
Study  program,  Greg  is  providing  American  taxpayers  with  a  generous 
return  on  their  investment  in  him. 

Greg  is  but  one  of  the  many  students  at  Columbia  who  have  put  their 
skills  to  work  for  their  school  and  their  community.  During  the  1989-90 
school  year,  over  1,400  undergraduates  earned  an  average  of  $1,500  each. 
Another  thousand  graduate  students  earned  approximately  $3,800  each.2 
On  campus,  many  students  worked  on  research  projects,  in  performing 
and  visual  arts  productions,  and  for  administrative  officers.  Off-campus, 
they  earned  over  half  a  million  dollars  working  for  such  diverse  community 
organizations  as  the  New  York  City  Urban  Corps,  Bank  Street  College,  the 
Municipal  Art  Society,  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund,  the  New  York  City 
Public  Development  Corporation,  the  New  York  City  Division  of  Human 
Rights,  the  Rainforest  Alliance,  the  Riverside  Adult  Learning  Center,  and 
St.  Luke  s-RooseveH  Hospital.  Any  cuts  in  federal  Work-Study  funding 
would  have  an  immediate  and  deleterious  effect  on  the  ability  of  these 
organizations  to  serve  their  community;  for  example,  the  already  highly- 
impacted  Urban  Corps  relies  heavily  on  the  $520,000  it  uses  each  year  to 
staff  vital  projects  in  New  York  City's  public  service  agencies  with  student 
interns  from  Columbia*  School  of  Social  Work.  Work-Study  also  provides 


Additional  data  concerning  the  distribution  of  Work-Study  funds  at  Columbia  may  be 
found  in  Appendix  II. 
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vital  support  for  teaching  and  research  assistant*,  who  are  essential  to  the 
functioning  of  most  colleges  and  universities.3 

As  you  can  see  from  the  data  in  Appendix  II,  financial  aid  officers  at 
Columbia  have  been  able  to  use  the  College  Work-Study  program  as  a 
successful  alternative  to  loans  and  their  accompanying  debt  burden;  during 
the  1989*90  school  year,  the  typical  Columbia  student  earned  approximately 
two  and  a  half  times  the  national  average.4  Work-Study  remains  the  only 
financial  aid  program  which  both  minimises  post-graduate  debt  and 
benefits  the  student  and  his  or  her  community. 

The  program  s  greatest  advantage,  however,  remains  unknown  to 
most  people.  Recent  research  has  demonstrated  that  of  all  the  financial  aid 
options  available  to  students,  only  participation  in  the  College  Work-Study 
program  can  be  linked  to  persistence.8  Much  more  than  for  grants,  there  is 
substantial  evidence  that  College  Work-Study  may  keep  students  in  school6 


3StudsnU  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Aits  and  Sciences  —  who  comprise  most  of  the 
university's  teaching  and  research  assistants  —  traditionally  have  the  highest  average 
Work-Study  earnings.  The  typical  GSAS  student  earned  $5,480  in  1989-90. 
'During  the  1989-90  school  year,  the  average  Columbia  student  earned  $2,454  in  Work- 
Study  dollars,  compared  with  the  national  average  of  $935.  Program  Summary  Book  for 
1968*1989  (Office  of  Postoccondary  Education,  Department  of  Education,  1990),  5*64. 
*"At  the  federal  student  aid  program  level,  perhape  the  key  to  effective  support  for 
persistence  will  come  from  one  of  the  more  under-utilised  programs  —  College  Work- 
Study  (CWS).  ...If  Tinto's  and  Astin's  belief  that  integration  and  campus  involvement 
are  keys  to  persistence,  work-study  and  self-help  efforts  on  campus  should  receive  greater 
prominence.  The  assumption  here  is  that  the  broader  the  number  of  connections  the  student 
has  to  the  campus,  the  more  likely  the  student  is  to  become  part  of  that  community,  adopt  its 
values,  and  transfer  loyalties  from  other  competing  environments  that  decrease  the 
likelihood  of  persistence."  Oscar  F.  Porter,  "Where  Do  We  Go  Prom  Here:  Looking 
Beyond  Student  Aid  and  Access  to  Persistence,"  in  Changing  Dinunsion*  in  Student 
Financial  Aid  (National  Institute  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities),  20. 
•"Mortenson's  research  (1960)  strongly  indicates  that  for  low-income  families  the 
expectation  of  substantial  debt  is  enough  to  keep  students  from  opting  for  college  at  all. 
...There  is  Utile,  if  anything,  in  the  literature  on  persistence  that  indicates  an  effect  for 
grants  alone  beyond  their  role  in  financial  support  Yet,  the  literature  is  rim  with  reports 
about  the  importance  of  the  first  year  or  two  to  completion  of  a  degree  and  the  necessity  to 
make  a  personal  connection  between  the  student  and  the  institution  to  increase  persistence. 
Employing  College  Work-Study  as  a  major  component  of  student  aid  is  at  least  as  likely  as 
front-loading  grants  to  enhance  persistence.  In  combination  with  grant  support  that  is 
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Why?  Because,  as  I  said  earlier,  it  is  the  one  program  that  involves  students 
on  a  day-to-day  basis  in  the  life  of  their  school  and  their  community. 
Students  who  work  where  they  study  gain  a  personal  link  to  their 
surroundings,  a  sense  of  belonging,  a  sense  of  commitment  No  other  aid 
program  can  do  that. 

What,  then,  should  be  done  for  College  Work-Study  during  this 

reauthorization  process? 

The  existing  program  requires  some  adjustments: 
First,  authorization  levels  should  reflect  the  importance  of  the 
program.  It  ifl  unconscionable  that  real  fiinding  for  CWS  dropped  19% 
between  1980  and  1990.7  Work-Study  is  an  effective  alternative  to  loans  for 
all  students,  and  is  the  only  non-loan  program  available  to  many  students 
from  middle-income  families.  Cuts  and  freezes  continue  to  disenfranchise 
more  students  every  year. 

Second,  the  Job  Location  and  Development  programs,  as  well  as  the 
Community  Service-Learning  program,  should  be  streamlined  in  order  to 
benefit  students  and  the  communities  in  which  they  live,  especially  during 
the  current  economic  downturn.  Carefully  targeted  Work-Study  dollars  can 
infuse  depressed  or  underfunded  programs  and  organizations  with  new 
life. 

Third,  the  recommendations  of  the  higher  education  community  for 
a  uniform  Campus-Based  Program  fund-matching  level  of  25%  and  a 


guaranteed  to  continue  throughout  the  undergraduate  yean,  the  effect  of  CWS  on 
persistence  should  be  significant M  Ibid,  19-21. 

7rhe  ,tatistic  is  drawn  from  Trend*  in  Student  Aid:  1980  to  1990  (New  York:  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  1990),  as  reprinted  in  Update  from  Wellington:  A  Report 
from  the  Washington  Office  of  the  College  B  xrd,  February  1991, 4. 
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transfer  authority  level  of  26%  should  be  adopted.  This  would  simplify  the 
process  and  allow  institutions  greater  flexibility  in  meeting  need. 

The  Congress  should  also  consider  new  applications  for  Work-Study: 

First,  the  Congress  should  provide  incentives  for  skills  training  in 
occupations  of  highest  national  need.8  A  new  Twenty-First  Century  Skills 
Development  Program  could  encourage  students  to  seek  training  and 
employment  in  areas  where  they  can  contribute  the  most  to  the 
competitiveness  of  the  American  economy. 

Second,  the  Congress  should  consider  the  use  of  additional  Work- 
Study  incentives  for  continuing  students,  many  of  whom  are  single 
parents,  with  young  children,  who  must  give  up  full-time  work  in  order  to 
return  to  school.  A  special  program  could  be  established  which  would 
provide  livable  incomes  for  the  families  of  continuing  students  while  they 
pursue  their  studies. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  the  Congress  should 
examine  the  specific  financial  needs  of  students  from  middle-income 
families.  The  College  Work-Study  program  and  an  effective  income- 
contingent  loan  program,  such  as  the  IDEA  plan  proposed  in  H.R.  2336, 
could  form  a  new  core  of  financial  aid  for  students  whose  annual  need  runs 
from  $2,000  to  $12,000.  A  combination  of  Work-Study  and  IDEA  could  reduce 
currently  devastating  debt  burdens  to  manageable  levels  while 
simultaneously  encouraging  community  responsibility. 


*"A  key  determinant  of  the  flexibility  of  the  economy  is  the  quality  of  iU  work  force. 
Education  raises  skill  levels  that  increase  Job  performance  and  productivity.  Well- 
educated  workers  have  the  basic  skills  necessary  to  adapt  to  the  changing  demands  of  a 
^mk  ewmomy  and  ere  able  to  compete  with  their  peers  in  other  nations,"  Economic 
Report  of  the  President  (Washington,  DC:  OPO,  1991),  121. 
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College  Work-Study  is  one  of  the  unsung  heroes  of  Title  IV.  All  too- 
often  overshadowed  by  higher-profile  and  more  controversial  programs,  it 
enters  the  1990s  in  great  danger  of  being  cut  back  drastically  and 
disastrously.  It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Subcommittee,  that  you  come  away  from  this  hearing  with  a  renewed  sense 
of  commitment  to  innovation  and  expansion  in  the  College  Work-Study 
program  and,  more  importantly,  with  a  renewed  desire  for  positive  and 
creative  change  to  ensure  that  every  student  in  need  will  have  what  it  takes 
not  only  to  get  into  college,  but  also  to  stay  there  until  graduation. 
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Appendix  I 


Recommendation*  for 
The  Rtau  Jiarixatkm  of  the  Higher  Education  Acfi 

prepared  by  the 
Columbia  College  Student  Council 
Washington  Student  Delegation 

Shawn  Landres  Sarah  Wolman  Jack  Hidary 

President,  Class  of  1994     University  Senator      University  Senator 
California  Massachusetts  New  York 

March,  1991 


Background 


A.  Overview. 

While  we  strongly  advocate  a  vastly  expanded  student  aid  system,  we 
are  mindful  of  the  economic  realities  facing  the  nation;  rather  than 
pressing  for  unattainable  goals  or  giving  up  all  hope,  we  are  seeking 
creative,  but  most  importantly,  productive  solutions  to  what  is  truly  a 
national  dilemma  —  assuring  students  access  to  higher  education  and 
providing  them  with  sufficient  support  to  keep  them  in  school  until 
graduation. 


B.  Access  and  Choice. 

The  focus  of  our  efforts  is  the  middle-income  student,  for  whom  stu- 
dent aid  has  moved  not  from  dream  to  reality,  but  just  the  reverse.  The  1978 
Middle  Income  Student  Assistance  Act  (MISAA)  provided  that  a  student 
whose  family  income  was  $25,000  (approximately  $50,000  in  1991  dollars) 
was  eligible  for  a  minimum  Pell  Grant  Today,  according  to  Department  of 
Education  statistics,  only  5%  of  Pell  Grants  go  to  students  whose  1991-dollar 


'Shawn  Landres,  Sarah  Wolman,  and  Jack  Hidary,  Recommendation  fir  the 
Reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  (Now  York:  Columbia  Collogt  Student 
Council,  1991). 
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income  is  only  $30,000.  Clearly,  we  must  find  a  way  to  restore  equity  among 
students  of  all  levels  of  income  and  need. 

C.  Retention. 

Retention  will  be  key  in  addressing  the  middle-income  dilemma. 
More  middle-income  students  drop  out  than  graduate  —  they  simply 
cannot  meet  the  costs.  Although  we  commend  prior  programs  for 
emphasizing  access,  we  feel  that  the  problem  of  retention  must  be  given  the 
attention  it  deserves. 


A.  Administration  and  Need  Analysis. 

•  Establish  a  single  and  simple  need  analysis  form  for  all  federal,  state, 
and  institutional  programs.  Develop  the  appropriate  technology  for 
financial  aid  information  to  be  shared  easily  by  all  aid  providers. 

•  Establish  new  legislation  which  would  allow  the  Department  of  Education 
to  tailor  regulations  and  guidelines  to  the  needs  of  specific  types  of 
institutions. 

•  Adjust  the  need  analysis  formulae  for  Stafford  and  Perkins  Loans  so  that 
families  may  exempt  the  value  of  their  home  or  farm  from  consideration  as 
assets  for  the  purposes  of  determining  eligibility.  This  will  allow  many 
middle-income  students,  whose  home  values  far  exceed  their  family 
income,  to  qualify  for  low-interest  loans. 


B.  Pell  Grant  Program. 

•  Raise  the  maximum  grant  to  $4,000  —  $2,500  for  living  expenses  and  25% 
of  tuition  up  to  $1500.  Determine  individual  grants  by  subtracting  the  ex- 
pected family  contribution  (EFC)  from  this  amount. 
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•  Establish  an  automatic  yearly  adjustment  for  the  Pell  Grant  program 
based  on  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI). 

•  Increase  eligibility  in  line  with  the  original  intent  of  the  MISAA. 

C.  Campus-based  Programs:  Supplemental  Education  Opportunity  Grants 
(SEOG),  College  Work-Study  (CWS),  and  Perkins  Loans. 

•  Improve  retention  levels  by  providing  bonus  campus-based  dollars 
according  to  the  number  of  returning  students  who  are  eligible  for  aid. 

•  Expand  the  College  Work-Study  program  so  that  it  might  become  a  more 
viable  alternative  to  loans  and  debt.  Allow  all  students  to  participate  in 
summer  work-study  by  removing  the  word  NlocalM  from  the  definition  of 
"community  services11  in  the  Job  Location  and  Development  Program  and 
in  the  Community  Program.  This  will  allow  students  to  participate  in 
summer  work-study  programs  even  if  they  live  in  different  states  from  the 
one  in  which  they  attend  college,  and  will  provide  additional  flexibility  for 
financial  aid  administrators  to  meet  individual  need. 

•  Eliminate  the  preference  that  SEOG  recipients  also  be  Pell  Recipients. 
This  will  allow  increased  institutional  flexibility  in  meeting  need. 

•  Follow  the  recommendation  of  the  American  Council  on  Education  to 
"expand  the  authority  of  institutions  to  transfer  funds  among  campus- 
based  programs;  specifically,  allow  them  to  transfer  up  to  25  percent  of 
SEOG,  CWS,  and  Perkins  funds  among  the  programs.  In  exchange  for 
such  added  flexibility  to  use  campus-based  aid,  the  institutional  matching 
requirement  would  be  increased  in  the  aggregate  by  setting  a  uniform  25 
percent  rate  for  all  three  programs."  The  added  institutional  flexibility 
would  allow  administrators  to  respond  to  individual  needs  even  more 
accurately.  The  administration's  proposal,  a  50%  matching  requirement, 
would  be  an  undue  burden;  some  schools  can  barely  make  the  30%  match. 

•  Increase  authorization  and  appropriations  for  all  campus-based 
programs. 
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•  Increase  Stafford  and  Perkins  loan  limits  to  $3,600  for  first-year  students 
and  $6,000  for  all  subsequent  undergraduate  years.  Provide  for  regular  in- 
creases in  these  limits  based  on  CPI  adjustments. 

•  Exempt  institutions  with  low  default  rates  from  the  requirement  that 
schools  improve  Perkins  Loan  collections  by  10%  over  the  previous  year  in 
order  to  qualify  for  new  capital  funds.  This  regulation  discriminates 
against  those  schools  which  have  the  most  effectively  managed  programs. 

E.  Alternative  Loan  Financing  Programs. 

•  Explore  the  possibilities  of  establishing  industry-financed  field-specific 
loans  for  upper  division  undergraduates.  For  example,  AT&T,  MCI,  and 
U.S.  Sprint  might  create  a  loan  pool  for  needy  students  majoring  in 
Electrical  Engineering,  Telecommunications,  Computer  Science,  et  alia. 
Provide  suitable  tax  incentives  to  encourage  such  programs.  Lenders  would 
fUrther  benefit  in  that  loan  recipients,  by  nature  of  their  majors,  would  be 
likely  to  work  for  them, 

•  Establish  loan  deferment  and  loan  forgiveness  programs  for  graduates 
entering  teaching,  public  and  community  service,  and  501(cX3)  non-profit 
organizations. 
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Appendix  D 

College  Work-Study  at  Columbia  Univendty,  1985-1990,  Current  Dollars 


Undergraduate  Students 


Year 

Number  of 
Students 

Total  Earnings 

Average 
Earnings  Per 
Student 

198546 

1,456 

1,825.300.99 

1,253.64 

1966-87 

1,423 

2,022,22547 

1.421.10 

1967-88 

1,422 

2,197.613.63 

1.545.44 

1988-89* 

1.423 

2,195,750 

1.543 

1989-90* 

1,422 

2,131,459 

1,498 

Graduate  Students 


Year 

Number  of 
Students 

Total  Earnings 

Average 
Earnings  Per 
Student 

1965-86 

1205 

3,702,324.33 

3,072.47 

198687 

1,242 

4,022,344.35 

3238.60 

1987-88 

1271 

4,262,368.77 

3253.56 

1988-89' 

1,154 

4,107,482 

3359 

1989-90* 

1,043 

3,917,016 

3,756 

All  Students 


Year 

Number  of 
Students 

Total  Earnings 

Average 
Earnings  Per 
Student 

198546 

2,661 

5,527,625.32 

2,077.27 

198687 

2,655 

6,044,569.82 

2276.67 

1967-88 

2,693 

6,459.982.40 

2,398.81 

19S3-89* 

2,577 

6,303232 

2,446 

1989-90* 

2,465 

6,048.475 

2,454 

For  the  1988-89  and  1989-90  school  years,  undergraduate  and  graduate  data  from  the 
School  of  General  Studies  were  combined  in  university  records.  For  these  two  years,  School 
of  General  Studies  data  are  counted  as  undergraduate  earnings. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subconrolttee  my  name  is  Bob 
Cunningham.    I  am  the  Director  of  Student  Employment  at  Princeton 
University  and  the  Federal  Relations  Chair  for  the  National 
Association  of  Student  Employment  Administrators.    I  am  here 
today  representing  that  association  and  its  656  members  including 
private  and  public  two  and  four  year  colleges  and  proprietary 
institutions.    Our  membership  consists  of  professionals  who  are 
dedicated  to  helping  students  find  ways  of  obtaining  meaningful 
employment  that  will  help  finance  their  education. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you 
Mr.  Chairman  and  the  Members  of  the  subcommittee  for  your 
conwitment  to  education  and  for  your  past  support  without  which 
many  of  our  current  programs  would  not  exist  and  many  students 
would  never  have  an  opportunity  to  attend  college. 

My  purpose  in  being  here  today  is  to  discuss  College  Work 
Study,  the  only  Title  IV  program  that  reinforces  the  American 
work  ethic,  contributes  to  a  student's  educational  program, 
provides  valuable  job  skills,  influences  future  career  decisions, 
improves  student  retention,  has  no  default  problem,  and  reduces 
student  indebtedness,  while  providing  valuable  financial 
assistance.    It  serves  as  a  fundamental  part  in  arranging 
financial  aid  packages.    On  campus  we  find  both  students  and 
parents  expecting  the  aid  package  to  contain  employment  and  that 
students  are  eager  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  working  to 
help  pay  for  their  education. 

The  analogy  that  scholarships,  loans  and  a  job  represent  the 
three  legged  stool  which  supports  the  financial  aid  programs  is  a 
relevant  one.    Our  concern,  however,  is  that  the  work  leg  is 
being  splintered  and  may  lose  some  of  its  ability  to  be 
supportive. 

Over  the  years  various  components  have  been  added  to  College 
work  Study  without  added  resources.    Some  examples  are:  the  Job 
Location  and  Development  Program,  the  Job  Location  and 
Development  cowminity  Service  Program,  and  the  Community  Service 
Learning  Program.    Our  concern,  then,  is  that  other  volunteer 
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programs  or  community  programs  may  also  be  considered. 

Our  membership  feels  strongly  that  community  service 
initiatives  are  meaningful  and  worthwhile.    However,  under  the 
current  system  there  are  not  one,  but  three  different  College 
Work  Study  segments  earmarked  for  community  service.  This 
duplication  serves  to  dilute  otherwise  meaningful  goals  and 
results.    If  a  single  community  service  program  could  be 
identified  that  combines  the  current  guidelines  and  intent  of  the 
three  programs,  it  would  simplify  the  administration  process  and 
improve  effectiveness  monetarily  and  operationally  in  responding 
to  community  service  needs.    The  members  of  the  National 
Association  of  Student  Employment  Administrators  would  be  happy 
to  assume  the  responsibility  for  such  a  program,  without  any 
further  administrative  cost  to  the  federal  government.    Wy  own 
opinion  is  that  it  would  be  cheaper  for  the  federal  government  to 
run  one  program  instead  of  three* 

Second,  I'd  like  to  point  out  that  a  change  in  the  current 
College  Work  Study  70%-30%  (Federal  to  institutional)  match  to 
50%-50%  would  have  adverse  effects  on  institutional  work 
programs.    Currently,  many  institutions  provide  work 
opportunities  for  middle  income  students  funded  beyond  the 
College  Work  Study  Program  from  institutional  dollars.    X  have 
been  advised  by  a  large  majority  of  my  membership  that  the  only 
avenue  open  to  them,  if  they  had  to  increase  their  contribution 
to  College  Work  Study,  would  be  to  take  the  money  from  these 
institutional  programs  and  cut  back  on  student  jobs  overall.  The 
net  effect  would  be  a  loss  of  work  opportunities  for  students 
from  middle  income  families  who  struggle  to  pay  college  expenses 
as  much  as  their  lower  income  classmates.    Other  institutions 
feel  they  would  be  forced  to  eliminate  College  Work  Study  from 
their  aid  package,  ii  the  70%-30%  rate  changes. 

The  April  1,  1991  increase  in  minimum  wage  from  $3.35  to 
$4.25  represents  a  27%  increase  in  wages.    Although  the  increase 
was  warranted,  it  has  forced  institutions  to  dig  deeper  into 
their  resources  to  maintain  the  status-quo  and  has  provided  yet 
another  demand  on  very  limited  resources.    Any  further  drain  will 
simply  mean  that  some  students  will  be  denied  work  opportunities, 
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even  though  they  are  clearly  dependent  upon  employment  to  help 
finance  their  education. 

The  minimum  wage  increase  does  not  assist  the  ability  of 
campuses  to  meet  the  financial  needs  of  students  because  they 
will  have  to  work  fewer  hours  due  to  budget  constraints.  Because 
of  these  constraints,  students  would  receive  no  monetary  relief 
and  their  unmet  need  would  continue  to  increase.    In  those  cases 
where  campuses  attempt  to  address  students  with  unmet  needs  by 
allowing  them  to  work  the  same  number  of  hours,  without  an 
adequate  increase  in  authorization  and  appropriation  levels, 
fewer  grants  and  work  opportunities  to  help  less  needy  middle 
income  students  would  be  available. 

our  schools  have  responded  to  tight  budgets  over  the  last 
few  years  by  being  innovative  in  developing  new  work  programs  for 
students  on  and  off  campus  and  we  will  continue  this  effort  as 
riscal  constraints  prevail.    However,  we  do  request  that  the 
College  Work  Study  Program  receive  increased  authorisation  levels 
to  meet  the  demand  of  increased  federal  minimum  wage. 

Earlier  I  spoke  about  the  value  that  the  student 
professional  community  puts  on  community  service  programs  and 
suggested  that  combining  the  three  existing  programs  would  save 
dollars,  improve  efficiency,  and  increase  participation  in 
cowminity  service  initiatives.    This  is  the  most  effective  way  to 
ensure  that  the  cowminity  service  learning  programs  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  work-study  program  at  the  campus  level  and 
that  students  have  adequate  opportunities  to  work  in  community 
service  jobs. 

The  administration's  reauthorization  proposal  to  move 
cowminity  service  learning  to  the  1000  Points  of  Light  concept 
adds  another  level  of  complexity  to  these  initiatives  and  takes 
the  program  frow  the  hands  of  student  employment  professionals 
who  have  a  proven  track  record  of  effectively  helping  students 
perform  cowraunity  services. 

Mi  example  of  this  was  demonstrated  a  few  years  ago  when  our 
membership  responded  quickly  and  responsibly  to  the  need  to  be 
creative  with  a  new  program  called  the  Job  Location  and 
Development  Program.    This  program  allows  institutions  to  find 
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jobs  on  and  off  campus  for  aid  and  non  aid  students  who  need  to 
work.    In  eight  years  the  p.vogram  grew  from  144  to  602 
participating  schools,  student  participation  rose  form  13,681  to 
315,597,  and  earnings  in  that  period  went  from  $22,000,000  to 
over  $500,000,000.    We  are  well  on  our  way  to  taking  community 
service  programs  on  that  same  upwar<  progression  now  that  a 
majority  of  the  initial  development  has  been  completed.  To 
transfer  this  program  to  another  area  would  be  a  mistake. 

In  addition,  monies  have  already  been  identified  for  this 
purpose  and  no  further  dollars  are  required.    The  money  is 
currently  available  under  the  reallocation  of  work-Study  funds. 
Current  legislation  provides  that  25%  of  all  excess  funds  be 
reallocated  to  the  development  of  the  Community  Service  Learning 
Program  (CSLP),  and  75%  to  assuring  academic  quality,  adequate 
supervision,  and  collaboration  with  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies  in  developing  the  CSLP  work  experiences. 

Unfortunately,  a  drafting  glitch,  as  a  result  of  an  amendment 
in  the  immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act  (IRCA)  of  1986,  has 
rendered  the  literal  reading  of  the  75%  provision  meaningless. 
Therefore,  the  Department  of  Education  has  ignored  this  part  of 
the  legislation  and  has  reallocated  75%  of  the  excess  in  the  same 
manner  as  funds  are  reallocated  under  the  Supplemental  Education 
Opportunity  Grant  (SEOG)  Program. 

The  National  Association  of  student  Employment 
Administrators  recommended  amendment  straight  forwardly 
reallocates  100%  of  excess  funds  to  the  program,  without 
differentiating  between  activities. 

At.  the  request  of  Chairman  Ford  and  Mr.  Coleman  NASEA 
provided  the  subcommittee  with  suggested  amendments  pertinent  to 
the  College  work  Study  Program.    The  following  is  an  abbreviated 
version  of  those  suggestions: 

1)      Change  the  name  of  the  program  from  "Work-Study 
Programs"  to  "Federal  College  work  Opportunity 
Programs . 11 

The  name  'College  work-study"  suggests  to  many 
students  that  they  can  either  work  or  study  for  an 
hourly  wage.    As  first  used  the  term  meant  that  needy 
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students  couid  participate  in  a  program  that  allowed 
them  to  go  directly  from  the  classroom  to  a  job  that 
wai  sensitive  to  thei*  class  schedule  and  that  would 
allow  them  to  earn  money  to  apply  toward  their  college 
education.    Unfortunately,  this  concept  has  eroded  into 
a  false  tense  of  work  or  study  and  has  led  students  to 
take  the  work  aspect  of  the  program  too  \ightly.  No 
matter  how  strenuously  the  regulations  are  stressed, 
the  term  "work-study11  is  misleading. 

The  new  name  has  the  additional  benefit  of  clearly 
delineating  that  the  program  is  provided  by  the  Federal 
government  and  with  mainly  federal  funds. 
Increase  authorisation  levels  tor  the  college  work* 
study  program  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  increased 
Federal  minimum  wage* 

As  of  April  1,  1991,  the  minimum  wage  increased  to 
$4.25  an  hour,  a  27  percent  increase  over  the  $3*35 
minimum  wage  in  effect  when  the  authorisation  levels 
were  set  in  the  1986  Higher  Education  Act*  The 
requested  authorisation  mirrors  the  percentage  increase 
in  minimum  wage.    The  minimum  wage  increase,  along  with 
increased  levels  of  expenditures  for  Job  Location  and 
Development  Programs  and  various  community  service 
programs  under  the  college  work-study  legislation, 
threatens  the  ability  of  campuses  to  meet  the 
financial  needs  of  students.  Without  an  adequate 
increase  in  the  authorisation  (and  eventually 
appropriation)  levels,  students  will  have  to  work  fewer 
hours,  because  of  budget  constraints  of  campuses  while 
their  unmet  need  will  continue  to  increase;  thereby, 
receiving  no  monetary  relief  through  the  increased 
hourly  wage.    Also,  in  cases  where  campuses  attempt  to 
address  those  student  with  unmet  needs,  fewer  grants  to 
students  would  be  available  thus  eliminating  the  less 
needy  (middle-class)  students  from  the  work-study 
programs. 
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Reallocate  all  excess  funds  to  the  Community  Service 
Learnings  program. 

The  current  legislation  provides  that  25%  of  all 
excess  funds  be  reallocated  to  the  development  of  the 
Community  Service  Learning  Program  (CSLP),  and  75%  to 
assuring  academic  quality,  adequate  supervision,  and 
collaboration  with  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies  in  developing  the  CSLP  work  experiences. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  drafting  glitch  which 
occurred  in  an  amendment  to  the  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  hct  (IRCA)  of  1986  rendered  the  literal  reading 
of  the  75%  provision  meaningless.    As  a  result  the 
Department  of  Education  has  ignored  the  original  intent 
of  this  legislation.    We,  therefore,  recommend  an 
amendment  which  straight  forwardly  reallocates  all 
excess  funds  to  the  CSLP,  without  differentiating 
between  activities. 

Eliminate  the  limitation  on  the  amount  an  institution 
can  use  for  community  service  Learning  Programs. 

The  current  legislation  allows  institutions  to  use 
only  10%  of  theii  College  Work  Study  funds  for  the 
CSLP.    This  ties  the  program  to  both  limited  and 
unstable  funding  from  year  to  year  because  of  changes 
in  the  funds  available  to  campuses  on  a  year-to-year 
basis.    It  also  discourages  participation  by  both 
employers  and  institutions.    Institutions  that  are 
committed  to  maintaining  student  and  employer 
participation  in  CSLP  need  to  be  able  to  ensure 
continuity  in  funding  and  should  have  the  flexibility 
to  do  so. 

Increase  the  $200  earnings  overaward  tolerance  to  $300 
and  make  it  applicable  to  All  students  receiving 
college  work-study ,  including  those  who  also  receive 
student  loans  under  Part  B. 

With  the  increase  in  minimum  wane  and 
institutional  budgets  since  1986,  a  $200  overaward  now 
can  be  reached  within  one  pay  period.  This  does  not 
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a  low  adequate  time  for  readjustment  of  work  schedules. 
A  $300  allowance       approximately  the  same  percentage 
increase  as  has  occurred  in  the  minimum  wage  —  would 
provide  the  needed  time* 

In  addition  to  increasing  the  overaward,  this 
amendment  also  corrects  a  misinterpretation  by  the 
Department  of  Education  of  the  provisions  of  the  1989 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act.    That  Act  provided 
that  any  overawards  to  students,  with  loans  under  Part 
B,  would  be  used  toward  payment  of  the  loans.  The 
Congress  did  not  intend  for  this  provision  to  override 
the  overaward  allowance  for  CWS,  but  it  has  been 
interpreted  as  doing  so.  [See  also  the  conforming 
amendment  to  section  4280.] 

Allow  institutions  to  earmark  succeeding  fiscal  year 
allocations  for  wages  earned  after  the  end  of  the 
current  academic  vearf  but  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

Many  students  begin  suwner  work-study  prior  to 
July  1,  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  but  after  the 
academic  year  ends  in  May  or  June.    They  therefore  earn 
funds  during  one  fiscal  year  which  are  not  payable 
until  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

The  statute  allows  the  Secretary  to  make  "carry 
back"  grant*  from  the  anticipated  succeeding  fiscal 
year's  appropriations,  but  institutions  can  not  use  the 
succeeding  year's  appropriations  to  pay  for  prior  year 
earnings.    As  a  result,  institutions  incur  enormous 
accounting  and  tracking  problems. 

They  are  forced  to  retain,  rather  than  use,  a 
portion  of  the  current  fiscal  year  funds  in  case  they 
are  needed  to  cover  summer  work  expenses.      If  the 
monies  are  retained,  but  subsequently  not  needed,  it  is 
too  late  to  return  them  to  be  reallocated  and  they 
revert  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.    This  amounts  to  several 
million  dollars  in  returned  funds  each  year. 
increase  the  Federal  share  for  the  Job  Location  and 
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Development  (JLD)  Program  from  130,000  to  $50,000  and 
separate  the  j^p  Program  from  the  Community  Service- 
Learning  J LP  Program. 

Most  institutions  already  match  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  $30,000;  a  tribute  to  the  program's 
success.    An  increase  would  encourage  even  more 
participation  by  institutions  and  employers  and  provide 
work  opportunities  for  students. 
8)     Merge  the  existing  community  service  learning  program 
and  the  community  service  learning  job  location  and 
development  program  into  one  program. 

One  program  with  identical  funding  formulae  and 
sources  and  administrative  allowances  would  be  less 
complex  administratively  and  would  encourage  greater 
participation  by  colleges  and  universities.    This  is 
the  surest  way  to  ensure  that  community  service 
learning  programs  become  an  integral  part  of  the  work- 
study  program  at  the  campus  level  and  that  students 
have  adequate  opportunities  to  work  in  community 
service  jobs. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  committee  for  the  opportunity  to 
provide  testimony  on  the  work  components  of  the  Title  IV  program*  ' 
If  I  can  be  of  assistance  in  responding  to  questions  or  helping 
the  committee  by  utilising  our  association's  resources  I  would  be 
pleased  to  do  so. 
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